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CICEEO'S  OEATIOXS. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  TOR  HIS  HOUSE 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    PRIESTS. 
THE    AK(3UMENT. 

Cicerc  soon  after  his  consulship,  had  purchased  the  house  of  Marcii? 
Crasjus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  adjoined  that  in  which  he  had  alwayi: 
lived  with  his  father ;  it  was  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Rome,  and 
cost  him  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  joined  to  the  colon- 
nade or  portico  called  by  the  name  of  Catulus,  who  had  built  it  ou*-, 
of  the  Cimbric  spoils  on  that  area  where  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  had  been  demolished  by  public  authority  for  his  seditious  union 
with  Caius  Gracchus. 

As  soon  as  Clodius  had  carried  his  decree  against  Cicero  after  his  Sight, 
he  immediately  began  plundering  and  destroying  all  his  houses;  the 
consuls,  Piso  and  Gabinius,  divided  the  greater  part  of  his  furniture 
and  of  the  ornaments  of  his  house  and  villa  between  them ;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  making  the  loss  of  his  house  at  Home  irretrievable,  Clodius 
consecrated  the  area  on  which  it  stood  to  the  service  of  religion, 
building  on  it  a  temple  to  Liberty,  and  he  pulled  down  the  adjoining 
portico  of  Catulus  in  order  to  rebuild  it  of  the  same  order  as  the 
temple.  The  law  being  that  a  consecration,  legally  performed,  made 
the  thing  consecrated  inapplicable  ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college  of  priests,  who  were  the 
judges  in  all  cases  relating  to  religion ;  since  the  senate  could  only 
make  a  provisional  decree,  that,  if  the  priests  discharged  the  ground 
from  the  service  of  religion,  then  in  that  case  the  consuls  should 
rebuild  the  house  at  the  public  charge.  The  cause  now  came  before 
the  priests  on  the  last  day  of  September.  Cicero  endeavoured,  in  the 
fir.st  place,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  any  enmity  to  him  which  might 
have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  Clodius  on  account  of  his  late 
conduct  with  respect  to  Pompey.  (For  there  had  been  a  great 
scarcity  at  Rome,  partly  occasioned  by  the  great  multitudes  that  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  Italy  on  Cicero's  account ;  and  Cicero  had 
supported  a  resolution  of  the  senate  by  which  Pompey  was  entreated 
to  undertake  the  province  of  restoring  plenty  to  the  city,  and  to  this 
end  the  consuls  had  been  ordered  to  .iraw  up  a  law  by  which  the 
whole  administration  of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  republic  was 
granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years.  And  in  consequence  of  Cice^"' 
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iidvocar,'  of  the  measure Clodius  endeavoured  to  excite  odium  ajjaiDist 
him,  as  having;  deserted  tiie  cause  of  tlie  senate  to  pay  court  tj 
Pompey ;  though  tlie  measure  had  been  very  successful,  as  tlie  credit 
of  Pompey  s  name  immediately  reduced  the  price  of  provisions  in  the 
markets.) 

As,  however,  the  main  question  turned  upon  the  legality  of  the  con- 
secration, Cicero  applies  to  establish  Ih-  fact  of  its  illegality  by 
])roving  that  Clodius  could  not  legally  consecrate  anything,  as  his 
election  to  the  tribunate  was  illegal ;  since  his  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family,  or  at  least  into  that  particular  family  into  whi^h  he 
had  been  adopted,  was  in  violation  and  defiance  of  all  the  laws  made 
ior  such  cases  ;  if  his  adoption  was  illegal,  clearly  he  could  not  have 
legally  been  elected  tribune,  nor  have  legally  done  any  action  as 
tribune. 

The  priests  decided  that  if  he  who  performed  the  office  of  consecration 
had  not  been  legally  authorized  to  do  so,  then  the  area  in  question 
might  without  any  scruple  of  religion  be  restored  to  Cicero.  The 
point  of  law  they  left  to  the  senate,  who,  after  many  interruptions 
from  Clodius  and  Serranus,  passed  a  decree  that  Cicero's  damage 
should  be  made  good  to  him,  and  his  houses  rebuilt  at  the  public 
charge. 

Cicero  himself  thought  very  highly  of  this  speech,  and  published 
it  immediately  ;  and  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atlicus,  (iv.  2,)  that 
"if  ever  he  was  great  in  speaking,  he  was  so  especially  now,  as  his 
indignation  and  the  greatness  of  the  injury  done  to  him  gave  him 
especial  energy  and  force  of  oratory." 

Some  critics,  but  apparently  without  any  good  reason,  have  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  this  oration. 

I.  Many  things,  0  priests,  have  been  devised  and  established 
with  divine  wisdom  by  our  ancestors  ;  but  no  action  of  theirs 
was  ever  more  wise  than  their  determination  that  the  same 
men  should  superiiitend  both  what  relates  to  the  religious 
worship  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  also  what  concerns  tho 
highest  interests  of  the  state,  so  that  they  might  preserve  the 
republic  as  tho  most  honourable  and  eminent  of  the  citizens, 
by  governing  it  well,  and  as  priests  by  wisely  interpreting  the 
requix'ements  of  religion.  But  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
vvhen  an  important  cause  has  depended  on  the  decision  and 
power  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman  people,  this  indeed  is  that 
cause  ;  being  sucli  that  the  dignity  of  the  whole  republic,  tho 
safety  of  all  the  citizens,  their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  altars, 
their  hearths,  their  household  gods,  their  properties  and  con- 
dition as  citizens,  and  their  homes,  all  appear  to  be  committed  ,■ 
and  entrusted  to  your  wisdom,  integrity,  and  power.  You 
have  got  to  decide  this  day  whether  you  prefer  for  the  future  'jl  *" 
to  deprive  frantic  and  profligate  magistrates  of  the  protectiou 
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of  wicked  and  unprincipled  citizens,  or  even  to  arm  them  with 
the  cloak  of  religion  and  of  the  respect  due  to  the  immortal 
gods.  For  if  that  pest  and  conflagration  of  the  republic 
succeeds  in  defending  his  own  mischievous  and  fatal  tribunate 
by  appeals  to  divine  religion,  when  he  cannot  maintain  it  by 
any  considerations  of  human  equity,  then  we  must  seek  for 
other  ceremonies,  for  other  ministers  of  the  immoi'tal  gods, 
for  other  interpreters  of  the  requirements  of  religion.  But 
if  those  things  which  were  done  by  the  madness  of  wicked 
men  in  the  republic  at  a  time  when  it  was  oppressed  by  one 
party,  deserted  by  another,  and  betrayed  by  a  third,  are  an- 
nulled by  your  authority  and  your  wisdom,  0  priests,  then  wc 
shall  have  cause  rightly  and  deservedly  to  praise  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  in  selecting  the  most  honourable  men  of  the 
state  for  the  priesthood. 

But  since  that  madman  has  thought  that  he  should  find  a 
ready  road  to  your  attention  by  blaming  the  sentiments  that 
I  in  the  last  few  days  have  expressed  in  the  senate  concerning 
the  republic,  I  will  deviate  from  the  natural  arrangement  of 
my  speech,  and  I  will  make  a  reply  to  what  I  will  not  call 
the  speech  of  that  furious  fellow,  (for  that  is  more  than  he  is 
capable  of,)  but  to  his  abuse,  that  being  an  employment 
which  he  has  foi'tified  himself  in  the  practice  of  by  his  own 
intolerable  bad  temper,  and  by  the  length  of  time  that  he  has 
been  allowed  to  indulge  it  with  impunity. 

II.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  ask  you  this,  0  you  insane  and 
frantic  man,  what  excessive  punishment  for  yonr  wickednesses 
and  crimes  is  it  that  distracts  you  so  as  to  make  you  think 
that  these  men — men  of  their  high  character,  who  support 
the  dignity  of  the  republic,  not  only  by  their  wisdom,  but 
also  by  their  dignified  appearance — are  angry  with  me,  because 
in  delivering  my  opinion  I  connected  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
with  the  honour  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  and  that  they  are  likety 
at  this  present  time  to  have  difterent  feelings  with  respect  to 
the  general  interests  of  religion  from  those  which  they  enter- 
tained when  I  was  absent  1  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  you  had  the 
advantage  before  the  priests,  but  now  you  must  inevitably  get 
worst  off  since  you  have  had  recourse  to  the  people."  Is  it 
so  1  Will  you  transfer  that  which  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the 
Ignorant  multitude, — namely,  its  fickleness  and  inconstancy, 
and  change  of  opinion,  as  frequent  as  the  changes  of  the 
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weather,  to  these  men,  whose  gravity  protects  them  from  In- 
consistency, while  their  fixed  and  definite  principles  of  religion 
and  the  antiquity  of  precedents,  and  the  authority  of  written 
records  and  monuments,  efiectually  deters  them  from  all 
capricious  change  of  sentiment  1  "  Are  yon,"  says  he,  "  the 
man  whom  the  senate  was  unable  to  do  without  1  whom  the 
good  lamented  1  whom  the  republic  regretted  1  by  whose 
restoration  wc  expected  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
restored  1  and  who  destroyed  that  authority  the  very  firet 
thing  you  did  1"  I  am  not  at  present  speaking  of  my  own 
matters  ;  I  will  first  of  all  reply  to  yoiu*  impudence. 

III.  Did  you  then,  0  you  deadly  pest  of  the  republic,  by 
means  of  tlio  sword  and  arms,  by  the  terror  of  an  anned 
force,  by  the  wickedness  of  the  consuls,  and  the  threats  of 
most  audacious  men, — by  enlisting  slaves,  by  besieging  the 
temples,  by  occupying  the  forum,  by  oppressing  the  senate, 
contrive  to  compel  the  departiu'e  of  that  citizen  from  his 
home  and  from  his  country,  in  order  to  prevent  actual  battles 
between  the  virtuous  and  wicked  citizens, — though  you  now 
confess  that  he  was  regretted  and  sent  for  back  and  recalled 
by  the  senate,  by  all  good  men,  and  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  as 
the  only  means  of  presei'ving  the  republic  1  "  Bu^"  on  that 
day  of  disturbance  you  ought  not,"  says  he,  "  to  have  come 
into  the  senate,  you  ought  not  to  have  entered  the  Capitol." 
But  I  did  not  come,  and  I  kept  in  my  own  house  as  long  as 
that  disturbance  lasted  ;  while  it  was  notorious  that  your 
slaves  had  come  with  you  armed  into  the  Capitol,  ready  for 
plunder  and  for  the  massacre  of  all  good  men,  with  all  that 
band  of  wicked  and  profligate  partisans  of  yours.  And  when 
this  was  reported  to  me,  I  know  that  I  remained  at  home,  and 
would  not  give  you  and  your  gladiators  power  of  renewing 
the  massacre.  After  news  was  brought  to  me  that  the  Roman 
people  had  assembled  at  the  Capitol,  on  account  of  their  feai* 
for,  and  difficulty  of  procuring  corn,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
yom*  crimes  had  been  frightened  and  had  fled,  some  having  I 
di'opped  their  swords,  and  some  having  had  them  taken  from  { 
v.niiu,  I  came  forward  not  only  without  any  armed  band,  but  il 
with  only  a  veiy  few  friends.  Should  I,  wlien  Publius  Len- 
tulus  the  consul,  who  had  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mo  , 
and  on  the  republic, — when  Quintus  Metellus.  your  brother, 
0  Metellus,  who,  though  he  had  been  my  enemy,  had  still 
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preferred  my  safety  and  dignity  to  any  desire  to  keep  alive 
our  quarrel,  and  to  your  entreaties  that  he  would  do  so,  scut 
for  me  to  the  senate, — when  that  gi-eat  multitude  of  citizens, 
who  had  lately  shown  such  zeal  in  my  behalf,  entreated  me 
by  name  to  show  my  gratitude  to  them,  -  shoidd  I,  I  say,  have 
declined  to  come  furwai'd,  especially  wheu  it  was  notorious 
that  you  with  your  band  of  runaway  slaves  had  already  left 
the  place  1  Have  you  dared  to  call  me — me,  the  guardian 
and  defender  of  the  Capitol  and  of  every  temple — the  enemy 
of  the  Capitol,  because,  when  the  two  consuls  were  holding  the 
senate  in  the  Capitol,  I  came  thither  ?  Is  there  any  time  at 
which  it  can  be  discreditable  to  have  attended  the  senate  ?  or 
was  that  business  which  was  then  being  transacted  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  was  bound  to  repudiate  the  afiair  itself,  and  to 
condemn  those  who  were  promoting  it  1 

IV.  In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  virtuous 
senator  at  all  times  to  attend  the  senate ;  and  1  do  not  agree 
■u-ith  those  who  determine  that  they  themselves  will  not  come 
to  the  senate  at  unfavourable  seasons,  and  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  excessive  obstinacy  of  theirs  is  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  those  men  whose  wishes  they  intend 
to  counteract.  "  But  some  departed  out  of  fear,  because  they 
thought  that  they  could  not  remain  with  safety  in  the  senate." 
I  do  not  name  them,  nor  do  I  ask  whether  they  had  any  real 
reason  for  fearing  anything.  I  imagine  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  grounds  he  had  for 
fear.  Do  you  ask  why  I  was  not  afraid  t  Why,  because  it 
was  known  that  yf  u  had  gone  away.  Do  you  ask  why,  when 
some  good  men  thought  that  they  could  not  remain  -with 
safety  in  the  senate,  I  did  not  think  so  too  ?  or  why,  when  I 
thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  the  city  at 
all  with  safety,  they  did  not  think  so  too  ?  Are  then  others 
to  be  allowed,  and  rightly  enough,  to  have  no  fear  for  them- 
selves at  a  time  when  I  am  in  danger  ;  and  yet  am  I  bound 
to  be  afraid  not  only  when  I  am  myself  in  peril,  but  when 
others  are  also  1 

Or  am  I  to  be  blamed  because  I  did  not  express  an  opinion 
condemnatory  of  both  the  consuls  1  Ought  I  then  to  con- 
demn those  men,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  by  whose  law  it  was 
brought  about  that  I,  who  had  never  been  condemned  and 
who  had  desei-ved  well  of  the  republic,  should  be  saved  from 
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enduring  the  punishment  of  condemned  criminals  1  Was  L 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  I  who  hud  been  restored  to  my 
former  dignity  by  their  means,  to  denounce  by  my  ex2:)ressed 
opinion  the  admirable  sentiments  of  those  men,  who,  even  if 
they  had  been  in  error,  ought  to  have  been  borne  with  by  me 
and  by  all  good  men,  on  account  of  their  exceeding  good-will 
displayed  in  ensuring  my  preservation  ?  And  what  were  the 
opinions  which  I  delivered  1  Tn  the  first  place,  that  one  which 
the  common  conversation  of  the  people  liad  already  previoiisly 
fixed  in  our  minds  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  one  which  had 
been  discussed  in  the  senate  on  the  preceding  days ;  and  thirdly, 
that  which  the  senate  in  a  very  full  house  adopted,  expressing 
its  agreement  with  me  ;  so  that  no  sudden  or  novel  proposi- 
tion was  brought  forward  by  me,  and  moreover,  if  there  be 
any  fault  in  the  opinion,  it  is  not  more  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  advanced  it  than  of  all  those  men  who  approved 
of  it.  "  But  the  decision  of  the  senate  was  not  fi'ee,  because 
of  the  fear  in  which  they  were."  If  you  make  out  that  they 
who  left  it  were  in  fear,  at  least  grant  that  they  who  remained 
were  not  alarmed.  But  if  no  free  decision  could  be  come  to 
without  the  presence  of  those  men  who  were  absent  at  that 
time,  I  say  that  the  motion  about  framing  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  began  to  be  made  when  every  one  was  present ;  it  was 
carried  by  acclamation  by  the  entire  senate. 

V.  But  I  ask,  since  I  am  the  prime  mover  in  and  the  chief 
cause  of  this  vote,  what  fault  is  found  with  the  vote  itself? 
Was  there  not  good  reason  for  adopting  an  unprecedented 
plan  ?  Was  not  I  as  much  concerned  as  any  one  in  that 
matter  ?  or,  had  we  any  other  resource  1  What  circumstances, 
what  reasons  could  there  be  of  gi'eater  consequence  than 
famine  1  than  sedition  1  than  the  designs  of  you  and  your 
partisans'?  who  thought  that,  if  an  opportimity  was  given 
them  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  you,  under  the 
pretence  afforded  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  would  be  able 
to  renew  your  wicked  and  fatal  practices. 

As  for  corn,  some  of  the  countries  which  usually  supply  it  had 
not  got  it  ;  some  had  sent  it  into  other  coimtries,  I  imagine  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  sellers ;  and  some  were  keeping  it 
back,  shut  up  in  their  stores,  in  order  suddenly  to  send  it,  so  that 
the  supply  might  be  more  acceptable  if  they  seemed  to  come 
to  our  aid  when  we  were  in  a  state  of  actual  famine.     The 
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matter  was  not  one  of  uncertain  opinions,  it  was  a  case  of 
actually  existing  danger,  present  to  our  eyes  ;  it  was  not  one 
which  we  were  looking  forward  to  in  conjecture,  but  one  which 
we  were  actually  beholding  by  present  experience.  For  when 
the  scarcity  was  getting  moi'e  severe,  so  that  it  was  actually 
want  and  famine  that  was  dreaded,  and  not  mere  dearness  of 
price,  there  was  a  rush  towards  the  Temple  of  Concord,  when 
the  consul  Metellus  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  in  that  place. 
And  if  that  was  the  genuine  effect  of  the  grief  of  men  suffer- 
ing under  famhie,  certainly  the  consuls  had  good  reason  to  un- 
dertake the  affair,  certainly  the  senate  had  good  reason  to 
adopt  some  determination  or  other. 

But  if  the  scarcity  was  the  pretext,  and  if  you  in  reality 
were  the  exciter  and  kindler  of  sedition,  ought  we  not  all  to 
have  striven  to  take  away  all  shadow  of  pretext  for  your  mad- 
ness 1  What,  if  both  these  causes  existed, — if  there  was  both 
famine  to  excite  men,  and  you  too  like  a  nail  working  into 
this  ulcer  1  was  there  not  all  the  more  need  to  apjDly  somr 
remedy,  which  might  put  an  end  to  both  the  evil  caused  by 
nature,  and  to  the  other  mischief  imported  into  the  case  1 
There  was  then  both  present  dearness  and  impending  famine ; 
that  is  not  enough  ;  men  were  attacked  with  stones.  If  that 
arose  from  the  indignation  of  the  common  people,  without  any 
one  having  stirred  them  up,  it  is  a  gi-eat  misfortune  ;  but  if 
it  was  caused  by  the  instigation  of  Publius  Cloditis,  it  is  only 
the  habitual  wickedness  of  a  wicked  man  :  if  both  these  causes 
existed, — if  there  was  both  a  fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  if  there  were  leaders  of  sedition 
ready  and  forearmed ;  then,  does  it  not  seem  natural  for  the  re- 
public to  have  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  consul  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  senate  1  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  one  of  these 
causes  did  exist ;  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions, and  an  extreme  scarcity  of  corn,  so  that  men  were 
afraid  not  only  of  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  but  of  actual 
famine.  No  one  denies  it.  But  I  do  not  wish  you,  0  priests, 
to  suspect  that  that  enemy  of  all  tranquillity  and  peace  was 
likely  to  seize  on  this  as  a  pretext  for  conflagi-ation,  and  mas 
sacre,  and  rapine,  unless  you  see  it  proved. 

Who  are  the  men  who  were  openly  named  in  the  senate  by 
Quintus  Metellus, — your  brother,  0  Metellus, — the  consul,  by 
whom  he  said  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  stones  and 
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actually  hit  1  He  named  Lucius  Sergius  and  Marcus  Lollius. 
Who  is  that  Lollius  1  A  man  who  is  not  even  at  this  moment 
by  your  side  without  his  sword ;  who,  while  you  were  tribune 
of  the  people,  demanded  (I  will  say  nothing  of  his  designs 
against  myself)  to  have  the  murder  of  Cnseus  Pompeius  en- 
trusted to  him.  Who  is  Sergius  1  The  armoui'-bearer  of  Cati- 
line, your  own  body-guard,  the  standard-bearer  of  sedition,  the 
exciter  of  the  shopkeepers,  a  man  who  has  been  convicted  of 
assault,  an  assassin,  a  stoner  of  men,  a  man  who  has  depopu- 
lated the  forum,  and  blockaded  the  senate-house.  With 
these  leaders  and  others  like  them,  when  you,  at  the  time 
when  provisions  were  dear,  under  pi-etence  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  were  preparing  for  sudden 
attacks  on  the  consuls,  on  the  senate,  on  the  property  and  for- 
tunes of  the  rich ;  when  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  find 
safety  if  affairs  remained  in  a  tranquil  state  ;  when,  the  leaders 
being  all  desperate  men,  you  had  your  bands  of  profligates 
regularly  enrolled  and  distributed  into  decuries, — did  it  not 
behove  the  senate  to  take  good  care  that  that  fatal  firebrand 
did  not  fixll  upon  these  vast  materials  for  sedition  1 

VL  There  was,  therefore,  good  cause  for  adopting  an  un- 
usual determination.  See  now  whether  or  not  I  was  the 
person  who  had  the  principal  share  in  it.  Who  was  it  whom 
that  friend  of  yours,  Sergius,  whom  Lollius,  whom  the  other 
rascals  named  when  they  were  throwing  the  stones  1  who  was 
it  that  they  said  ought  to  provide  them  with  corn  '?  was  it  not 
I  ?  What  w'as  it  that  that  nocturnal  mob  of  boys  which  had 
been  trained  by  you  kept  demanding  1  They  were  demanding 
corn  of  me  ;  as  if  I  superintended  the  corn-market;  or  as  if 
I  were  keeping  back  any  corn  in  store  ;  or  as  if,  in  fact,  I  had 
any  management  of,  or  influence  wliatever  in,  any  affairs  of 
that  class  at  all.  But  the  fellow  who  was  thirsting  for  slaugh- 
ter had  published  my  name  to  the  artisans,  and  to  the  ignorant 
mob.  When  the  senate,  in  a  very  full  house  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  the  all-good  and  all-powerful  Jupiter,  had  passed  a 
decree  touching  my  dignity  with  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
on  a  sudden,  on  that  very  day,  a  most  unexpected  cheapness 
followed  a  time  when  corn  had  been  excessively  dear.  Some 
said,  (and  I  myself  am  of  that  opinion,)  that  the  immortal 
gods  had  shown  their  approbation  of  my  return  by  this  exer- 
cise of  their  power.  But  some  traced  that  fact  back,  connecting 
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it  with  this  ai'gument  and  opinion, — that,  as  all  hopes  of 
tranquillity  and  concord  appeared  to  depend  on  my  return, 
and  as  there  was  an  incessant  dread  of  sedition  connected  with 
my  absence,  so  now  that  all  fear  of  contest  was  almost  at  an 
end,  they  thought  that  the  state  of  the  corn-market  was  al- 
tered ;  and,  because  it  again  had  become  more  unmanageable 
after  my  return,  then  corn  was  demanded  of  me,  on  whose 
arrival  virtuous  men  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  there 
would  be  cheapness. 

VII.  Lastly,  my  name  was  pronounced  not  only  by  your 
band  of  artisans  at  your  instigation,  but  even  after  your 
forces,  had  been  routed  and  scattered,  I  was  summoned  by 
name  to  the  senate  by  the  whole  Roman  people,  who  at  that 
time  were  assembled  around  the  Capitol,  though  on  that  day 
I  was  far  from  well.  Being  expected,  I  came.  After  many 
opinions  had  been  already  pronounced,  I  was  asked  mine.  I 
delivered  one  very  advantageous  to  the  republic,  and  at  the 
same  time  necessary  for  my  own  interests.  Abundance  of 
corn  and  cheapness  of  price  was  demanded  of  me  ;  as  if  I  had 
any  influence  in  producing  such  a  state  of  things  as  that. 
Things  were  in  a  very  different  condition.  I  was  pressed  by 
eager  expostulation  from  many  good  men.  I  was  unable  to 
support  the  abuse  of  the  wicked.  I  proposed  to  entrust  the 
business  to  an  influential  friend,  not  in  order  to  impose  a 
burden  on  one  to  whom  I  was  under  such  heavy  obligations, 
(for  I  would  rather  have  sunk  under  it  myself  than  done 
that,)  but  because  I  saw,  what  every  one  else  saw,  that,  what- 
ever we  promised  in  behalf  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  he  would  most 
easilyaccomplishbyhisintegrity,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  authority, 
and  by  his  invariable  good-fortune.  Therefore,  whether  the 
immortal  gods  give  this  to  the  Eomau  people  as  the  fi^uit  of 
my  retirrn,  that,  as  on  my  departure  there  ensued  a  want 
of  corn,  and  famine,  and  devastation,  and  bloodshed,  and 
conflagration,  and  pillage,  and  impunity  for  all  crimes,  and 
flight,  and  teiTor,  and  discord,  so  my  return  is  followed  by 
fertility  of  the  lands,  by  abundant  harvests,  by  hopes  of  tran- 
quillity, by  peaceful  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  restoration  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  laws,  while 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  the 
senate  seem  to  have  been  brought  back  in  my  company  ;  oi, 
if  the  fact  is  that  I,  on  my  arrival,  was  bound,  in  return  for 
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:5uch  kindness,  to  do  something  for  the  Roman  people  by  m} 
prudence,  authority  and  diligence  ;  then  1  do  promise,  and 
undertake,  and  pledge  myself  to  do  it.  I  say  no  more.  This 
I  say,  which  is  sufficient  fur  the  present  occasion,  that  the 
republic  shall  not,  on  any  pretence  connected  with  the  prico 
of  corn,  fall  into  that  danger  into  which  some  people  endea- 
vom'ed  to  bring  it. 

VIII.  Are  then  my  sentiments  found  fault  with  in  this 
business  which  fell  especially  to  my  share  1  I  rescued  affairs 
of  the  greatest  consequence  from  the  mischief  of  the  most  im- 
minent danger  ;  and  I  saved  not  only  it,  but  you  also,  from 
massacre,  and  coixflagration,  and  devastation.  jS^o  one  denies 
this ;  as  to  the  pretext  of  dearness  there  was  added  that  spy 
of  the  general  misery,  who  always  lit  the  firebrand  of  his  guilt 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  republic. 

He  says  that  nothing  ought  to  have  been  decreed  irregu- 
larly to  any  one.  I  do  not  at  present  make  the  same  reply 
to  you  that  I  make  to  the  rest, — That  many  wars,  and  these 
wars  of  the  greatest  danger  and  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  have  been  entrusted  to  Cuajus  Pompeius 
out  of  the  regular  order.  And  if  any  one  repents  of  those 
measures,  he  must  also  repent  of  the  victory  of  the  Roman 
people.  I  do  not  deal  with  you  in  tliis  manner.  I  can 
address  this  arg-ument  to  those  men,  who  state  that  if  any 
matter  must  be  entrusted  to  one  individual,  then  they  would 
rather  entrust  it  to  Cnajus  Pompeius  than  to  any  one,  but  that 
they  make  a  rule  of  never  entrusting  anything  to  any  one  in 
an  irregular  manner ;  still,  after  it  has  been  entrusted  to 
Pompeius,  that  they  tlien  vindicate  and  uphold  the  measure, 
as  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  man.  From  praising  the  sen- 
timents of  these  men  I  am  hindered  by  the  triumphs  of  Cnaius 
Pompeius,  by  which  he  (though  it  was  quite  out  of  the  regular 
order  of  things  that  he  was  summoned  to  defend  his  coimtry) 
increased  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  and  crowned 
their  empire  with  honour.  At  the  same  time  I  praise  their 
firmness,  which  is  a  vii'tue  which  I  have  need  to  avail  myself 
of,  since  it  was  on  my  proposition  that  he  was  appointed, 
quite  out  of  the  regular  routine,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
]\Iithridates  and  Tigi'anes.  But  still  there  are  some  points 
which  I  can  argue  with  them  ;  but  still,  how  great  is  your 
impudence,  when  you  dai'c  to  say  that  nothing  ought  to  bc> 
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fiiven  to  any  me  out  of  the  regular  routine  !  You  who,  when, 
by  an  iniquitous  law,  for  some  unknown  cause  you  had  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  Ptolemy,  King  of  Cyprus,  the  brother 
of  the  King  of  Alexandria,  who  was  reigning  by  the  same  right 
as  he  was,  and  had  involved  the  Roman  people  in  the  crime, 
— when  you  had  sent  a  band  of  robbers  fi'om  this  empire  to 
ravage  his  kingdom,  and  goods,  and  property,  though  there 
had  been  a  long  alliance  and  friendship  between  us  and  his 
father,  and  gi-andfather,  and  still  more  remote  ancestors, — 
a])puinted  Marcus  Cato  to  superintend  the  carrying  away  of  his 
money,  and  the  managing  the  war  if  any  individual  was  found 
hardy  enough  to  defend  his  own  property.  Will  you  say, 
"  Yes,  but  what  a  man  Cato  was !  A  most  religious,  most 
prudent,  most  gallant  man;  the  firmest  fi'iend  to  the  republic, 
a  citizen  of  a  most  marvellous  and  almost  unique  virtue,  and 
wisdom,  and  purity  of  life."  Very  fine,  but  what  is  all  that 
to  you,  when  you  say  that  it  is  untrue  that  any  one  ought  to 
be  appointed  to  any  public  duty  out  of  the  regular  course  1 

IX.  And  in  this  matter  I  am  only  convicting  you  of  incon- 
sistency; who  in  the  case  of  this  very  Cato,  whom  you  did 
not  so  much  promote  out  of  regard  for  his  dignity,  as  get  out 
of  the  way  lest  he  might  hinder  your  wickedness, — whom  you 
had  exposed  to  your  Sergii,  and  Lollii,  and  Titii,  and  your 
other  leaders  in  massacre  and  conflagration, — whom  you  your- 
self had  called  the  executioner  of  the  citizens,  the  chief  mur- 
derer of  men  who  had  never  been  condemned,  the  very 
fountain  of  cruelty, — you  still  by  your  motion  conferred  this 
honour  and  command  on  him  out  of  the  regular  course,  and 
behaved  with  such  violence,  that  you  were  wholly  unable  to 
disguise  your  object  and  the  system  of  wickedness  which  you 
had  laid  down  for  yourself 

You  read  letters  in  the  assembly  which  you  said  had  been 
sent  to  you  by  Cains  Caesar.  "  Csesar  to  Pulcher."  And 
when  you  proceeded  to  argue  that  this  was  a  proof  of  inti- 
macy, because  he  only  used  the  names  of  himself  and  you, 
and  did  not  add  "  proconsul,"  or  "  tribune  of  the  people," 
and  then  began  to  congTatulate  you  that  you  had  got  Marcus 
Cato  out  of  the  way  of  your  tribuneship  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  and  that  you  had  also  taken  away  for  the  future  the 
power  of  giving  extraordinary  commissions ; — letters  which  he 
never  sent  to  you  at  all,  or  which,  if  he  did  ,send  them,  lie 
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certainly  never  meant  to  be  read  iu  the  public  assembly  ; — at 
all  events,  whether  he  sent  them  or  whether  you  forged  them, 
your  intention  with  respect  to  the  honours  conferred  upon 
Cato  was  revealed  by  the  reading  of  those  letters.  But,  how- 
ever, T  will  say  no  more  about  Cato,  whose  eminent  virtue, 
and  dignity,  and  integrity,  and  moderation  in  that  business 
which  he  executed,  appear  like  a  screen  to  veil  the  iniquity  of 
your  law  and  of  your  argument.  AVhat  more  need  I  say '? 
Who  was  it  who  gave  to  the  most  infamouS)  man  that  has  ever 
existed,  to  the  most  wicked  and  polluted  of  all  men,  that  rich 
and  fertile  Syria"?  Who  gave  him  a  war  to  carry  on  against 
nations  who  were  in  a  state  of  profonnd  peace  1  Who  gave  him 
the  money  which  was  destined  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  violence  out  of  the  fruits  of  the 
achievements  of  Caesar  1  Who  gave  him  an  unlimited  com- 
mand 1 '  And,  indeed,  when  you  had  given  him  Cilicia,  you 
altered  the  terms  of  your  bargain  with  him,  and  you  trans- 
ferred Cilicia  to  the  prsetor,  again  quite  out  of  the  regular 
course.  And  then,  when  the  bribe  had  been  increased,  you 
gave  Syria  to  Gabinius — expressly  naming  him.  What 
more  1  Did  you  not,  naming  him  expressly,  deliver  over, 
bound  and  fettered,  to  Lucius  Piso,  the  foulest,  the  most 
crtiel,  the  most  treacherous  of  men,  the  most  infamous  of  all 
men,  as  stigmatised  for  every  sort  of  wickedness  and  lust, 
free  nations,  who  had  been  dcclai*ed  free  by  numerous  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate,  and  even  by  a  recent  law  of  your  own  son- 
in-law  1  Did  not  you,  after  the  recompense  for  your  service 
and  the  bribe  of  a  province  had  been  paid  by  him  at  my 
expense,  still  divide  the  treasury  with  him  1  Is  it  so  1  Did 
you  annul  the  arrangement  of  tlie  consular  provinces,  which 
Cains  Gi-acchus,  tlian  whom  there  hardly  ever  lived  a  man 
more  devoted  to  the  people,  not  only  abstained  from  taking 
from  the  senate,  but  even  passed  a  solemn  law  to  establish  the 
principle  that  they  were  to  be  settled  every  year  by  the 
senate ; —  did  you,  I  say,  disturb  that  arrangement,  and  tloat 
too  after  it  had  been  formally  settled  according  to  the  Sem- 
pronian  law?  You  gave  the  provinces,  in  an  in-egular 
manner,  without  casting  lots,  not  to  the  consuls,  but  to  tho 
pests  of  the  republic,  expressly  naming  them.     And  shall  wo 

'  Gabiuius  is  meant  here ;  but  Graevius  thinks  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  comiptiou  in  this  pasisagc. 
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be  found  fault  with,  because  we  have  appointed  a  most  illus- 
trious man,  who  has  often  been  selected  before  on  occasions  of 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  republic,  (expressly  naming  him,) 
to  superintend  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance,  and 
which  was  previously  in  an  almost  desperate  condition  1 

X.  What  more  shall  I  say  1  If,  then,  amid  the  darkness 
and  impenetxable  clouds  and  storms  which  were  then  lowering 
above  the  republic,  when  you  had  driven  the  senate  from  the 
helm  and  turned  the  people  out  of  the  ship,  and  while  you 
yourself,  like  a  captain  of  pirates,  were  hastening  on  with  all 
your  sails  set,  with  your  most  infamous  band  of  robbers  ;  if 
at  that  time  you  had  been  able  to  carry  the  resolutions  which 
you  proposed,  and  published,  and  brought  forward,  and  sold, 
what  place  in  the  whole  world  would  have  been  free  from  the 
estTaordinary  magistrates  and  commanders  invested  with  their 
power  by  the  great  Clodius  ? 

But  at  last  the  indignation  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  (I  will  say, 
even  in  his  hearing,  what  I  have  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  what- 
ever may  be  the  way  in  which  he  takes  it,)  —the  indignation, 
I  say,  of  Cngeus  Pompeius,  which  had  been  too  long  concealed 
and  slumbering,  being  at  last  aroused,  came  on  a  sudden  to 
the  aid  of  the  republic,  and  raised  the  city  crushed  with  mis- 
fortunes, dumb,  weakened,  and  broken-spirited  through  fear, 
to  some  hope  of  recovering  its  liberty  and  former  dignity. 
And  was  this  man  not  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
providing  the  city  with  corn  1  You,  forsooth,  by  your  law 
abandoned  all  the  corn,  whether  belonging  to  private  indivi- 
duals or  to  the  state,  all  the  provinces  which  supply  corn,  and 
all  the  contractors,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  gi-anaries,  to  that 
most  impure  of  gluttons,  the  taster  of  your  lusts,  to  that  most 
needy  and  most  impious  man,  Sextus  Clodius,  the  companion 
of  your  family,  who  by  his  tongue  alienated  even  your  sister 
from  you.  And  it  w^as  by  this  action  of  yours  that  dearness 
was  first  produced,  and  afterwards  scarcity.  Famine,  confla 
gration,  bloodshed,  and  pillage  were  impending.  Your  insane 
frenzy  was  threatening  the  fortunes  and  property  of  every 
man.  That  ill-omened  pest  of  the  state  even  complains  that 
the  corn  shoiild  have  been  taken  out  of  the  impure  mouth  of 
Sextus  Clodius,  and  that  the  republic  in  its  extremest  peril 
should  have  implored  the  aid  of  that  man  by  whom  it  recol 
lected  that  it  had  often  been  preserved,  and  had  its  power 
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extended.  Clodius  thinks  that  nothing  onglit  to  be  done  out 
of  tlie  regular  course.  What  !  wliat  sort  of  law  is  it  that  you 
say  that  you  passed  about  me,  you  parricide,  you  fratricide, 
you  murderer  of  your  sister  ;  did  you  not  pass  that  out  of  the 
regular  course  1  Was  it  lawful  for  you  to  pass,  I  will  not  say 
a  law,  but  a  wicked  private  bill,  concerning  the  ruin  of  a 
citizen,  the  preserver  of  tlie  republic,  as  all  gods  and  men  have 
long  since  agreed  to  call  him,  and,  as  you  yourself  confess, 
when  he  was  not  only  uncondemned  but  even  iinimpeached, 
amid  the  mourniag  of  the  senate  and  the  lamentation  of  all 
good  men,  rejecting  the  prayers  of  all  Italy,  while  the  republic 
lay  oppressed  and  captive  at  your  feet  1  And  was  it  not  lawful 
for  me,  when  the  Roman  people  implored  me,  when  the  senate 
requested  me,  when  the  ci'itical  state  of  the  republic  demanded 
it  of  me,  to  deliver  an  opinion  concerning  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  people  1  And  if  by  that  opinion  the  dignity  of  Cnseus 
Pompeius  was  increased,  in  connexion  with  the  common  ad- 
vantage, certainly  I  ought  to  be  praised  if  I  seemed  to  have 
given  my  vote  for  honour  of  that  man  who  had  brought  his 
influence  to  aid  in  the  ensuring  of  my  safety. 

XL  Let  men  cease — cease,  I  say,  from  hoping  that  now 
that  I  have  been  restored,  I  can  be  undermined  by  the  same 
contrivances  by  which  they  formerly  smote  me  when  I  was 
flourishing.  For  what  pair  of  men  of  consular  dignity  were 
ever  more  united  in  friendship  in  this  state  than  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius and  1 1  Who  has  ever  spoken  more  lionourably  or 
more  repeatedly  of  his  dignity  before  the  Roman  people  or  to 
the  senate  than  I  have  1  What  laboiu*  was  there  so  great,  or 
what  enmity  so  formidable,  or  what  contest  so  arduous, 
that  I  was  unwilling  to  encounter  it  for  the  sake  of  his 
dignity?  and  what  honour  that  coidd  be  paid  me  by  him, 
what  panegyric  of  my  glory,  what  recompense  for  my  good- 
will was  ever  omitted  by  him  1  This  union  of  ours,  this 
unanimity  and  concert  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
successfully,  this  most  delightful  agreement  in  life  and  all  its 
duties,  certain  men,  by  false  reports  of  conversations  and  false 
accusations,  broke,  interrupted;  going  to  him,  and  warning 
him  to  be  afraid  of  me,  to  guard  against  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  telling  me  that  he  was  liostile  to  me  above  all  men  :  so 
that  I  had  not  sufficient  confidence  to  a.sk  of  hin^  what  it  was 
desirable  for  me  to  ask,  nor  did  he,  having  been  made  sore  by 
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the  jealousies  and  wickedness  of  certain  individuals,  pi'omise 
me  with  sufficient  freedom  what  my  necessities  required.  A 
great  price  has  been  paid  for  my  error.  0  priests,  so  that  I  am 
not  only  grieved  for  my  folly,  but  ashamed  of  it  too  ;  since, 
though  it  was  not  some  sudden  and  accidental  occasion,  but 
many  labours  of  long  standing,  encountered  and  undertaken 
long  before,  which  had  united  me  with  a  most  gallant  and 
most  illustrious  man,  I  still  suffered  myself  to  be  led  away 
to  abandon  such  a  friendship,  and  did  not  perceive  who  they 
were  whom  it  became  me  either  to  oppose  as  open  enemies, 
or  to  distrust  as  treacherous  friends.  Let  them  now  at  length 
cease  to  try  and  excite  me  with  the  same  language  as  before : 
"  What  is  that  man  about  1  Does  not  he  know  how  great  his 
influence  is,  what  great  achievements  he  has  performed,  with 
what  great  honour  he  has  been  restored  ?  Why  does  he  do 
honour  to  the  man  by  whom  he  was  deserted  1 "  But  I  neither 
think  that  I  was  deserted  at  that  time,  but  rather  surrendered ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  needful  for  me  to  explain  what  at  the  time 
of  that  unhappiness  to  the  republic  was  done  against  me,  nor 
how,  nor  by  whose  instrumentality  it  was  done  If  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  republic  that  I  alone,  as  the  victim  offered 
for  the  general  safety,  should  quaff  that  most  unworthy 
cup  of  calamity,  it  may  be  useful  also  for  me  to  conceal  and 
be  silent  respecting  the  men  by  whose  wickedness  it  was 
brought  about.  But  yet  it  is  the  part  of  an  ungrateful  man 
to  be  silent.  Therefore  I  will  most  willingly  proclaim  that 
Cnaeus  Pompeius  laboured  with  all  his  zeal  and  influence  as 
much  as  any  one  of  you,  and  with  all  his  means,  and  labour, 
and  by  entreaty,  and  even  at  his  own  personal  risk,  to  pro- 
mote my  safety. 

XII.  This  man,  0  Publius  Lentulus,  was  present  at  all 
your  counsels,  while  you  were  thinking  of  nothing  day  and 
uight  except  my  safety.  He  cooperated  with  you  as  a  mt)St 
influential  adviser  in  planning  the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  as 
a  most  faithful  ally  in  preparing  for  it,  and  as  a  most  fearless 
assistant  in  executing  it.  It  was  he  who  visited  aU  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  colonies ;  it  was  he  who  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  all  Italy,  which  was  eager  to  afford  it ;  it  was  he  who 
in  the  senate  was  the  first  person  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and 
when  he  had  delivered  it  there,  he  then  also  entreated  the 
Roman  people  to  preserve  me.     Wherefore,  you  may  desist 
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from  that  language  which  you  haA^e  been  using,  namely,  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  priests  were  changed  after  my  deliver- 
ing tlie  opinion  which  1  did  about  the  corn.  As  if  they  had 
any  different  opinion  from  what  I  myself  had  about  Cnseus 
Pom-ix-ius,  or  as  if  they  were  ignorant  what  1  ought  to  do 
either  with  I'egard  to  the  expectation  of  the  Roman  people, 
or  to  the  services  which  I  have  received  from  Cnsous  Pom- 
peius,  or  to  my  own  circumstances  and  condition ;  or  as  if 
even,  if  my  sentiments  had  perchance  been  offensive  to  any 
one  of  the  priests^  though  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the 
contrary  was  the  case,  any  priest  was  on  that  account  going 
to  decide  about  religion,  or  any  citizen  about  the  republic,  in 
any  other  manner  than  the  laws  respecting  religious  cere- 
monies compelled  the  one,  or  the  intei'ests  and  safety  of  the 
republic  compelled  the  other. 

I  am  aware,  0  priests,  that  I  have  said  more  things  which 
ai*e  foreign  to  this  cause,  than  either  your  opinion  is  likely  to 
approve  of,  or  than  my  own  inclination  prompted.  But  I 
was  anxious  to  be  acquitted  in  your  eyes ;  and,  further,  your 
kindness  in  listening"  to  me  with  attention  carried  me  on  to 
say  more  than  I  had  intended.  But  I  will  make  amends  for 
this  by  the  brevity  of  that  part  of  the  speech  which  relates 
to  the  actual  matter  now  brought  under  j'our  examination  ; 
and  as  the  affair  is  divided  into  two  heads, — one  lelating  to 
the  laws  of  religion,  and  the  other  to  the  laws  of  the  state.. 
— I  vt'ill  pass  over  the  question  of  religion,  which  would  take 
a  longer  time  to  discuss,  and  speak  to  the  point  of  what  is 
the  law  of  the  state.  For  what  can  be  so  aiTOgant  as  for  a 
layman  to  endeavour  to  lecture  the  college  of  priests  about 
religion,  about  divine  affairs,  and  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices ; 
or  so  foolish  as  for  a  man,  if  he  has  found  anything  of  conse- 
quence in  your  books,  to  take  up  time  in  detailing  it  to  you ; 
or  so  superfluous,  as  to  seek  to  acquire  learning  on  those 
points  concerning  which  our  ancestors  have  laid  down  the 
principle  that  you  alone  have  knowledge,  and  that  you  alone 
ought  to  be  consulted  1 

XIII.   I  say  that  it  was  not  possible,  according  to  o\ir  com 
mon  rights,  and  according  to  those  laws  which  are  in  force  in 
this  city,  for  any  citizen  to  be  exposed  to  such  disaster  as 
mine  without  a  fomial  trial.     I  say  that  this  was  the  law  in 
this  state  even  at  the  time  when  tlie  kings  existed;  I  say  that 
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this  was  the  principle  handed  do'mi  to  us  from  our  ancestors; 
I  say.  moreover,  that  this  is  the  inaheuable  characteristic  of  a 
free  state, — that  no  infringement  on  the  hberties  or  property 
of  a  citizen  can  take  place  without  the  formal  decision  of  the 
senate,  or  of  the  people,  or  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
appointed  as  judges  in  each  separate  matter.  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  destroying  all  your  proceedings  by  the  roots  1  that 
I  am  arguing,  what  is  manifest,  that  you  did  nothing  what- 
ever according  to  law, — that  you  were  not  a  tribune  of  the 
people  at  all  ?  I  say  this,  that  you  are  a  patrician.  I  say  so 
ioefore  the  priests  ;  the  augurs  are  present.  I  take  my  stand 
on  the  common  public  law.  What,  0  priests,  is  the  law  con- 
cerning adoption  1  Why,  that  he  may  adopt  children  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  have  children  himself,  and  who  failed  in 
having  them  when  he  was  of  an  age  to  expect  it.  What 
reason,  then,  any  one  has  for  adopting  children,  what  consi- 
derations of  family  or  dignity  are  involved,  what  principles 
of  religion  are  concerned,  are  questions  which  are  accustomed 
to  be  put  to  the  college  of  priests.  What  if  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  found  to  exist  in  that  adoption  1  The  person 
who  adopts  him  is  twenty  years  old  ;  a  minor  adopts  a 
senator.  Does  he  do  so  for  the  sake  of  having  children  1  He 
is  of  an  age  to  have  them  of  his  own.  He  has  a  wife ;  he  has 
actually  got  children  of  his  own.  The  father,  then,  will  be  dis- 
inheriting his  own  son.  What?  why  should  all  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Clodian  family  perish,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  you  1  And 
that  must  have  been  the  idea  of  all  the  priests  when  you  were 
adopted.  Unless,  perchance,  the  question  was  put  to  you  in 
this  way, — whether  you  were  intending  to  disturb  the  republic 
by  seditions,  and  whether  you  wished  to  be  adopted  with  that 
object,  not  in  order  to  become  that  man's  son,  but  only  in 
order  to  be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  by  that  means 
utterly  to  overthrow  the  state?  You  answered,  I  presume,  that 
your  object  was  only  to  be  made  a  tribvme.  That  appeared 
to  the  priests  to  be  a  sufficient  reason.  They  approved  of  it. 
No  questions  were  asked  about  the  age  of  the  man  who  was 
adopting  you  ;  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Cnseus  Aufidius 
and  Marcus  Pupius,  each  of  whom,  within  our  recollection, 
when  extremely  old,  adopted  as  sons,  the  oco  Orestes,  and  the 
other  Piso.  And  these  adoptions,  like  others,  more  than  T 
c^n  count,  were  followed  by  the  inheritance  of  the  name  and 
VOL.  HI.  a 
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property  and  sacred  rites  of  tlie  family.  Yon  are  not  FonteinR, 
as  you  ouglit  to  ho,  nor  the  heir  of  your  new  father ;  nor, 
though  you  have  lost  your  right  to  tlic  sacred  ceremonies  of 
your  own  family,  have  you  availed  yourself  of  those  which 
belong  to  jon  by  adoption.  And  so,  having  thrown  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  into  confusion, — having  polluted  both 
families,  both  the  one  which  you  have  abandoned  and  the 
one  which  you  have  entered, — having  violated  the  legitimate 
practices  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  guardianships  and 
inheritances,  you  have  been  made,  contrary  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  religion,  the  son  of  that  man  of  whom  you  were  old 
enoiigh  to  be  the  father. 

XIV.  I  am  speaking  before  the  priests ;  I  say  that  that 
adoption  did  not  take  place  according  to  the  sacerdotal  law. 
In  the  first  place,  because  your  respective  ages  are  such  that 
the  man  who  has  adopted  you  as  yom-  father  might,  as  far  as 
his  age  went,  have  been  your  son ;  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause a  question  is  usually  put  as  to  the  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion, in  order  that  the  adopter  may  be  a  person  who  is  seeking 
by  regular  and  sacerdotal  law  that  which  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature  he  is  no  longer  able  to  obtain ;  and  that  he 
may  adopt  a  son  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  in  nowise  imj^air  the 
dignity  of  the  families  or  the  revei'ence  belonging  to  their 
sacred  ceremonies ;  and,  above  all  things,  that  no  false  pre- 
tence, or  fraud,  or  trickery,  may  creep  in ;  so  that  this  fictitious 
adoption  of  a  son  may  appear  to  imitate  as  ftir  as  possible  the 
real  case  of  children  being  born  to  a  man.  But  what  greater 
false  pretence  can  there  be  than  for  a  beardless  young  man,  a 
vigoi'ous  man  and  a  husljand,  to  come  forward,  and  to  say 
that  he  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  own  son  a  senator  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  for  all  men  to  know  and  see  that  this  senator  is 
adopted,  not  in  order  to  become  really  the  son  of  the  plebeian, 
but  merely  in  order  that  he  may  quit  the  patrician  body,  and 
be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people  ?  And  all  that  witliout  any 
disgui.se.  For  in  this  case  the  adopted  son  was  immediately 
emancipated,  lest  he  .should  really  have  become  the  son  of 
him  who  adopted  him.  Why  then  is  he  adopted  at  all?  Onlyi 
approve  of  this  sort  of  adoption,  and  in  a  moment  the  sacred  I 
ceremonies  of  every  family,  of  which  you  ought  to  be  the' 
guardians,  will  be  abolished,  and  not  one  patrician  will  bej 
left.     For  why  should  any  one  be  willing  to  be  incapable  of^ 
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beiug  made  a  tribune  of  the  people  1  to  have  his  powev  of 
standing  foi'  the  consulship  narrowed  1  and,  while  he  might 
arrive  at  the  priesthood,  not  to  an-ive  at  it  because  there  is 
not  a  vacancy  at  the  moment  for  a  patrician  1 '  Whenever 
anything  happens  to  any  one  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
him  to  be  a  plebeian,  he  will  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner 
as  Clodius.  And  so  in  a  short  time  the  Roman  people  will 
neither  have  a  king  -  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  flamines,^  nor  Salii/ 
nor  one  half  of  the  rest  of  the  priests,  nor  any  one  who  has  a 
iright  to  open  the  comitia  centui-iata,  or  curiata ;  and  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Roman  people  must  come  to  an  end  if  no  patri- 
piau  magistrates  are  created,  as  there  will  be  no  interrex,^  for 
e  must  be  a  patrician,  and  must  be  nominated  by  a  patrician. 
[  said  before  the  priests,  that  that  adoption  had  not  been 
ipproved  by  any  decree  of  this  college ;  that  it  had  been 
sxecuted  contrary  to  every  provision  of  the  sacerdotal  law ; 
;hat  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  no  adoption  at  all;  and 
f  there  is  an  end  to  that,  you  see  at  once  that  there  is  an  end 
ikewise  of  the  whole  of  your  tribuneship. 

XV.  I  come  now  to  the  augurs — and  if  they  have  any 
ecret  books  I  do  not  inquire  into  them ;  I  am  not  very  curi- 

^  When  the  number  of  pontifices  was  increased  to  eight,  it  was  pro- 
ided  that  one  half  of  that  number  should  always  be  plebeians.  See 
jivy,  X.  6. 

^  When  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to 

lie  two  consuls,  these  magistrates  were  not  invested  with  that  part  of 

tie  royal  dignity  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of  his 

,  ation ;  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  transferred  to  a  priest 

illed  rex  sacrificulus,  or  rex  sacrorura.     He  was  always  elected  and 

laugurated  in  the  comitia  calata,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs, 

ad  was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence  upon  the  manage- 

lent  of  political  affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  this  dignity. 

^  Flamen  was  the  name  for  any  priest  who  was  devoted  to  the  sendee 

['  one  particular  god. 

;  I  *  The  Salii  were  the  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  were  said  to  have 

.  i;en  instituted  by  i^Juma.     They  were  twelve  in  number,  chosen  from 

'.lie  patricians  only,  even  down  to  the  very  latest  times. 

''    '  An  interrex  was  an  officer  first  appointed  on  the  death  of  Romulus. 

nder  the  republic  interreges  wqvq  appointed  for  holding  the  comitia  for 

e  election  of  consuls,  when  the  consul?,  through  civil  commotions  or 

her  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  during  their  year  of  oflice.   Each 

krrex  held  the  office  for  only  five  days.  Plebeians  were  not  admissible 

this. office;  and  consequently  after  plebeians  were  admitted  into  the 

nate,  the  patrician  senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  eleci 

.  interrex. 

c2 
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ous  about  inquiring  into  the  principles  of  the  augurs.      I 
know,  what  I  have  learnt  in  common  with  all  the  people,  what 
answers  they  have  frequently  given  in  the  public  assemblies. 
They  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  divine  law  for  any  public  busi- 
ness to  be  brought  before  the  people  when  any  proper  officei 
is  observing  the  heavens.     Will  you  venture  to  deny  that,  on 
the  day  when  the  Lex  cui'iata '  concerning  you  is  said  to  have 
been  passed,  the  magistrates  were  observing  the  heavens?     A 
man  is  here  present  in  court,  of  the  most  eminent  wisdom,  and 
dignity,  and  authority,  Marcus  Bibulus.     I  assert  that  ou 
that  very  day  he,   as   consul,  was   observing  the   heavens. 
"  What  then,"  you  will  say,   "  are  then  the  acts  of   Caius 
Csesar,  that  most  admirable  citizen,  invalid  in  your  opinion  1" 
By  no  means ;    for  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  concerna 
me  in  the  Least,  nor  anything  else  except  these  weapons  which 
by  that  man's  proceedings  are  hurled  at  me.    But  the  matter, 
of  the  auspices,  which  I  am  now  touching  on  with  extreme 
brevity,  has  been  handled  in  this  manner  by  you.    You,  wher 
your  tribuneship  was  in  danger  and  was  falling  to  pieces  as  it 
were,  all  of  a  sudden  came  fonvard  as  a  patron  of  the  auspices 
you  brought  forward  Marcus  Bibulus  and  the  augurs  into  th( 
assembly ;    you  questioned  the  augurs,  and  they  replied  tha 
when  any  magistrate  was  observing  the  heavens,  no  busines 
could  be  transacted  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.    You  ques 
tioned  Marcus  Bibulus,  and  he  told  you  in  reply  that  he  hai 
been  observing  the  heavens  ;    and  he  also  said  in  the  publi 
assembly,  when  he  was  brought  forward  there  by  jour  brothe 
Appius,  that  you  w^ere  no  tribune  of  the  people  at  all,  becaus 
you  had  been  adopted  contrary  to  the  auspices.     In  the  su< 
ceeding  months  your  language  constantly  was,  that  everythinf 
which  Caius  Csesar  had  done  ought  to  be  rescinded  by  til,. 
senate,  because  they  had  been  done  in  disregard  of  the  aulj. 
pices ;  and  if  they  were  I'escinded,  you  said  that  you  wouj 
bring  me  back  on  your  own  shoulders  into  the  city  as  tl 
guai'dian  of  the  city.     See  now,  0  priests,  the  insanity  of  t! 
man,  when  by  means  of  his  tribuneship  he  was  connected 

•  A  Lex  curiata  was  a  law  passed  by  the  comilia  curiata.  And  thf 
comitia  were  held  (among  other  causes)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ii 
effect  the  form  of  adoption  called  arrot)atio.  When  the  question  to 
proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  things,  the  pontifices  presided  in  thej 

N.B.  All  the  five  preceding  notes  arc  taken  from  Smith,  Diet.  A, 
rv.  Rex  Sacrificulus,  Flamen,  Salii,  Intcrrex,  Comitia  curiata. 
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such  an  extent  with  the  acts  of  Caesar.  If  the  priests  deciding 
accijrding  to  the  law  relating  to  sacrifices,  and  the  augurs 
according  to  the  religious  observance  due  to  the  auspices, 
upset  your  whole  tribuneship,  what  more  do  you  ask?  do 
you  want  some  still  more  evident  argument  drawn  from  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  laws  1 

XVI.  It  was  perhaps  about  the  sixth  hour  when  I  com- 
plained in  the  court  of  justice  (when  I  was  defending  Cains 
Afitonius,  my  colleague,)  of  some  things  in  the  republic  which 
appeared  to  me  to  relate  to  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  man. 
What  I  said  was  reported  by  some  wicked  men  to  some  very 
eminent  citizens  in  language  very  different  from  that  which  I 
had  employed.  At  the  ninth  hour  on  that  very  same  day 
you  were  adopted.  If,  while  in  all  other  laws  there  ought  to 
be  an  interval  of  three  days,  it  is  suflicient  in  a  law  respecting 
an  adoption  that  there  should  be  one  of  three  hours,  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to.  But  if  the  same  forms  are  to  be 
observed, — if  the  senate  decreed  that  the  people  was  not  bound 
by  the  laws  of' Marcus  Drusus,  which  had  been  passed  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Cajcilian'  and  Didian  laws, — you 
must  see  that  by  every  description  of  right  which  prevails 
with  regard  to  sacred  things,  to  the  auspices,  or  to  the  laws, 
you  were  not  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  And  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  I  say  no  more  on  this  point,  for  I  see 
that  some  most  eminent  men,  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  have 
given  their  decision  on  different  occasions,  that  you  could 
legally  proceed  with  matters  which  came  before  the  common 
'people ;  who  said  too,  with  reference  to  my  own  case,  though 
fthey  said  that  the  republic  was  murdered  and  buried  by  your 
[motion,  still  that  that  burial,  miserable  and  bitter  as  it  was, 
was  all  according  to  law:  they  said  that  in  carrying  such 
a  motion  as  you  had  earned  concerning  me  a  citizen,  and 
one  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  you  had  inilicted 
a  deadly  wound  on  the  republic ;   but,  inasmuch  as  you  had 

t'  'Carried  it  with  all  due  reverence  for  the  auspices,  they  said 
that  you  had  acted  legally.  Wherefore  we,  I  imagine,  may  be 
When  a  law  comprised  very  various  provisions  relating  to  matters 
essentially  different,  it  was  called  Lex  sutura,  and  the  Lex  Caecilia 
Didia  forbade  the  proposing  of  a  Lex  satura,  on  the  ground  that  the 

alpeople  might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something  which  they  did  nol 
ippiove,  or  to  reject  something  which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed 
iio  them  in  this  manner.   Vide  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  pp.  559.  561,  v.  Lex. 
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aJowed  to  abstain  ft-om  attacking  thosD  actions  by  v.'liicli 
tbey  -were  induced  to  approve  of  the  establishment  of  yom" 
tribunesbip. 

Suppose,  however,  that  you  were  as  rightly  and  legally 
tribune  as  Rullus  himself,  who  is  here  present,  a  man  most 
illustrious  and  honourable  on  every  account;  still,  by  what 
law,  or  in  accordance  with  what  precedent  or  what  custom, 
did  you  pass  a  law  affecting,  by  name,  the  civil  rights  of  a 
citizen  who  had  not  been  condemned  ? 

XVII.  The  sacred  laws, — the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
forbid  bills  to  be  broiight  in  affecting  individuals  only;  for 
such  a  bill  is  a  privilegium.  No  one  has  ever  carried  such  a 
bill.  There  is  nothing  more  cruel,  nothing  more  mischievous, 
nothing  which  this  city  can  less  tolerate.  What  was  it  in 
that  miserable  proscription,  and  all  the  other  miseries  of 
Sylla's  time,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  which  will 
prevent  the  ciTielties  then  practised  from  being  ever  for- 
gotten 1  I  imagine  it  was  the  fact  that  punishments  were  at 
that  time  proclaimed  on  Roman  citizens  by  name  without  any 
trial.  Will  you,  then,  0  priests,  by  this  decision,  and  by 
your  authority,  give  a  tribune  of  the  people  power  to  pro- 
scribe whomsoever  he  chooses  1  For  I  ask  what  else  proscrib- 
i.ag  is,  excepting  proposing  such  a  law  as  this,  "  That  you  will 
decide  and  order  that  Marcus  Tullius  shall  no  longer  be  in  the 
city,  and  that  his  property  may  become  mine  1"  For  this  is 
the  effect  of  what  he  carried,  though  the  language  is  some- 
what different.  Is  this  a  resolution  of  the  people  1  Is  this  a 
law  1  Is  this  a  motion  1  Can  you  endure  this  1  Can  the 
city  endure  that  a  single  citizen  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
city  by  a  single  line  1  1,  indeed,  liave  now  endiired  my  share. 
I  have  no  more  violence  to  fear  ;  I  am  in  dread  of  no  further 
attacks.  I  have  satisfied  the  hostility  of  those  who  envied 
me  ;  I  have  appeased  the  hatred  of  wicked  men  ;  I  h?'  e 
satiated  even  the  treachery  and  wickedness  of  traitors ;  and, 
what  is  more,  by  this  time  every  city,  all  ranks  of  men,  all 
gods  and  men  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  my  case,  which 
appeared  to  those  profligate  men  to  be  exposed  above  all 
others  as  a  mark  for  impopularity.  You  now,  0  priests,  are 
bound,  as  becomes  your  authority  and  your  wisdom,  to  have 
i-egard  in  your  decision  to  your  own  interests,  and  to  tliose  of 
your  children,  and  to  the  welfai'e  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
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For  as  the  forms  of  proceeding  before  the  people  ha^■e  been 
appointed  by  our  ancestors  to  be  so  moderate, — so  that  in  the 
first  place  no  punishment  affecting  a  man's  status  as  a  citizen 
can  be  joined  to  any  pecuniary  fine  ;  in  the  next  place,  that 
no  one  can  be  accused  except  on  a  day  previously  appointed ; 
again,  that  the  prosecutor  must  accuse  him  before  the  magis- 
trate three  times,  a  day  being  allowed  to  intervene  between 
each  hearing,  before  tlie  magistrate  can  inflict  any  fine  or  give 
any  decision;  and  when  there  is  a  fourth  hearing  for  the 
accusation  appointed  after  seventeen'  days,  on  a  day  appointed, 
on  which  the  judge  shall  give  his  decision;  and  when  many 
other  concessions  have  been  gi-anted  to  the  defendants  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  appeasing  the  prosecutor,  or  of 
exciting  pity;  and  besides  this,  the  people  is  a  people  in- 
clined to  listen  to  entreaties,  and  veiy  apt  to  give  their  votes 
for  a  defendant's  safety;  and,  beyond  all  this,  if  anything 
prevents  the  cause  from  being  proceeded  with  on  that  day, 
either  because  of  the  auspices,  or  on  any  other  plea  or  excuse, 
then  there  is  an  end  to  the  whole  cause  and  to  the  whole 
business. 

XVIII.  As  these  things,  then,  are  so,  where  is  the  accusa- 
tion, where  is  the  prosecutor,  where  are  the  witnesses  ? 
What  is  more  scandalous,  than  when  a  man  has  neither  been 
ordered  to  appear,  nor  summoned,  nor  accused,  for  hired  men, 
assassins,  needy  and  profligate  citizens,  to  give  a  vote  touching 
his  status  as  a  citizen,  his  children,  and  all  his  fortune,  and 
then  to  think  that  vote  a  law  1  But  if  he  was  able  to  do  this 
in  my  case,  I  being  a  man  protected  by  the  honours  which  I 
had  attained,  by  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  by  the  republic; 
and  being  not  so  rich  as  to  make  my  money  an  object  to  my 
enemies,  and  who  had  nothing  which  could  be  injurious  to 
me,  except  the  great  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
affairs  of  th^  state,  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  times; 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  those  men  whose  way  of  life  is 
removed  from  popular  honours,  and  from  all  that  renown 
which  gives  influence,  and  whose  riches  are  so  great  that  too 

'  The  Latin  is  "  trinum  nundinum  prodicta  die."  Nundina,  the 
ninth  day  inclusive ;  this  was  the  Roman  market  day ;  because  every 

ninth  day  the  country  people  came  to  Rome  to  transact  business 

three  such  nundinoi  formed  a  trinum  nundimnn,  or  trinundinum,  i.  e.  a 
space  of  seventeen  days.  Everj'  bill  was  posted  up  during  three  nundince. 
that  all  persons  might  read  it." — Riddle.  Lat.  Diet,  in  v.  Nundinvs. 
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many  men,  needy,  extravagant,  and  even  of  noble  birth,  covet 
them  1  Grant  this  licence  to  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
then  for  a  moment  contemplate  in  your  minds  the  youth  of 
the  city,  and  especially  those  men  who  seem  now  to  be 
anxiously  coveting  the  tribunitian  power.  There  will  be 
found,  by  Jove !  whole  colleges  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  if 
this  law  is  once  established,  and  they  will  all  conspire  against 
the  property  of  all  the  richest  men,  when  a  booty  so  espe- 
cially popular  and  the  hope  of  great  acquisitions  is  thus  held 
out  to  them. 

But  what  vote  is  it  that  this  skilful  and  experienced  law- 
giver has  carried  ?  "  ^lay  you  be  willing  and  may  you  com- 
mand that  Marcus  Tullius  be  interdicted  from  water  and 
tire."  A  cruel  vote,  a  nefarious  vote,  one  not  to  be  endured 
even  in  the  case  of  the  very  wickedest  citizen,  without  a  trial. 
He  did  not  propose  a  vote,  "  That  he  be  interdicted."  What 
then?  "That  he  has  been  interdicted."  0  horrible,  0  pro- 
digious, 0  what  wickedness  !  Did  Clodius  frame  this  law, 
more  infamous  than  even  his  own  tongue  ? — that  it  has  been 
interdicted  to  a  person  to  whom  it  has  not  been  interdicted  1 
My  good  friend  Sextus,  by  your  leave,  tell  me  now,  since  you 
are  a  logician  and  are  devoted  to  this  science,  is  it  possible  for 
a  proposition  to  be  made  to  the  people,  or  to  be  established 
by  any  form  of  words,  or  to  be  confirmed  by  any  votes, 
making  that  to  have  been  done  which  has  not  been  done  ? 
And  have  you  ruined  the  public,  with  the  man  who  drew  this 
law  for  your  adviser,  and  counsellor,  and  minister,  a  follow 
more  impure,  not  only  than  any  biped,  but  even  than  any 
quadruped?  And  you  were  not  so  foolish  or  so  mad  as  to  be 
ignorant  that  this  man  who  violated  the  laws  was  Clodius  ; 
but  that  there  were  other  men  who  were  accustomed  to  frame 
laws  :  but  you  had  not  the  least  power  over  any  one  of  them, 
or  over  any  one  else  who  had  any  character  to  lose ;  nor  could 
you  employ  the  same  framers  of  laws,  or  the  same  arcliitects 
for  your  works,  as  the  others  ;  nor  could  you  obtain  the  aid 
of  any  priest  you  chose.  Lastly,  you  were  not  able  to  dis- 
cover, not  even  when  you  were  dividing  yovu*  plundei",  any 
purchaser,  or  any  one  to  share  your  plunder  with  you,  out  of 
your  own  band  of  gladiators,  nor  any  one  to  support  that 
proscription  of  yours  with  his  vote  except  some  thief  or 
•issassiu. 
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XIX.  Therefore,  when  you,  floui-ishing  and  powerful,  were 
tiiumphiug  in  the  middle  of  youi*  mob,  those  friends  of  yours, 
safe  and  happy  in  having  you  for  their  only  fiiend,  who  had 
entrusted  their  fate  to  the  people,  were  repelled'  in  such  a 
way  that  they  lost  the  support  of  even  that  Palatine^  tribe  of 
yom's.  They  who  came  before  a  court  of  justice,  whether  as 
prosecutors  or  as  defendants  were  condemned,  though  you 
endeavoured  to  beg  them  oft.  Lastly,  even  that  new  recruit, 
Ligur,  yom-  venal  backer  and  seconder,  when  he  had  been 
disgi'aced  by  being  passed  oirer  in  the  will  of  Marcus  Papirius 
his  brother,  who  expressed  his  opinion  of  him  by  that  action, 
said  that  he  desired  to  have  a  legal  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  deatV,  and  accused  Sextus  Propertius  as 
accessory  to  it.  He  did  not  venture  to  accuse  his  partners  of 
a  crime  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procui'e  their  condemnation,  lest  he  himself  should  have  been 
convicted  of  bringing  false  accusations. 

We  are  speaking,  then,  of  this  law  which  appears  to  have 
/)een  legally  brought  forward,  while  yet  every  one  that  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  it,  either  by  hand, 
voice,  vote,  or  by  sharing  in  the  plunder,  wherever  he  has 
been,  has  come  oft"  rejected  and  convicted. 

What  shall  we  say  if  the  proscription  is  fi-amed  in  such 
terms  that  it  repels  itself  1  For  it  is,  "Because  Marcus 
Tullius  has  forged  a  decree  of  the  senate."  If,  then,  he  dia 
forge  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  law  was  proposed ;  but  if  he 
did  not  forge  one,  no  proposition  has  been  made  at  all.  Does 
it  or  does  it  not  appear  sufficiently  decided  by  the  senate  that 
I  did  not  falsely  allege  the  authority  of  that  order,  but  that 
I,  of  all  the  men  that  have  ever  lived  since  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  have  been  the  most  diligent  in  my  obedience  to  the 
senate  1  In  how  many  ways  do  I  not  prove  that  that  which 
you  call  a  law  is  no  law  at  all  1  What  shall  we  say  if  you 
•  brought  many  different  matters  before  the  people  at  one  and 
the  same  time?  Do  you  still  think  that  what  Marcus  Drusus, 
that  admirable  man,  could  not  obtain  in  most  of  his  laws, — 
that  what  Marcus  Scaurus  and  Lucius  Crassus,  men  of  con- 

^  He  refers  here  to  Vatinius,  who  had  lately  been  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  sedileship. 

2  The  Palatine  tribe  was  composed  of  artisans  and  needy  citizens,  of 
rhose  aid  Clodius  availed  himself  largely  in  creating  disturbances. 
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Bular  rank,  could  not  obtain,  you  can  obtain  through  tha 
agency  of  the  Decumi  and  Clodii,  the  ministers  of  all  your 
debaucheries  and  crimes  1  You  carried  a  proposition  respect- 
ing me,  that  I  should  not  be  received  anywhere, — not  that  1 
should  depart,  when  you  yourself  wei'o  not  able  to  say  that  it 
was  unlawful  for  me  to  remain  in  Rome. 

XX.  For  what  could  yovi  say?  That  I  had  been  con- 
demned? Certainly  not.  That  I  had  been  expelled.  How 
could  you  say  that  ?  And  yet  even  that  was  not  stated  in 
your  bill  that  I  was  to  depart ;  there  is  a  penalty  for  any  one 
who  received  me,  which  every  one  disregarded ;  but  there  is 
no  mention  anywhere  of  driving  me  out.  However,  suppose 
there  were, — what  are  we  to  say  about  the  collecting  of  all 
the  common  artisans  to  pull  down  my  house  1  what  shall  we 
say  about  your  having  your  name  cut  on  it  1  does  that  seem 
to  you  to  be  anything  except  a  plundering  of  all  my  property  1 
Except  that  you  could  not  by  the  Licinian  law  undertake  the 
commission  yourself.  What  are  we  to  say  about  this  very 
matter  which  you  are  now  arguing  before  the  priests ;  namely, 
that  you  consecrated  my  house,  that  you  erected  a  memorial, 
that  you  dedicated  a  statue  in  my  house,  and  that  you  did 
all  these  things  by  one  little  bit  of  a  bill  1  Do  all  these  things 
appear  to  be  only  one  and  the  same  business  with  the  bill 
which  you  carried  against  me  expressly  by  name  1  It  is  just  the 
same  thing  that  you  did  when  you  also  carried  these  different 
enactments  in  one  law, — one,  that  the  king  of  Cyprus,  whose 
ancestors  had  always  been  allies  and  friends  to  this  nation, 
should  have  all  his  goods  sold  by  the  public  crier,  and 
the  other,  that  the  exiles  should  be  brought  back  to  Byzan- 
tium. "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  I  employed  the  same  person  on  both 
those  matters."  What  1  Suppose  you  had  given  the  same 
man  a  commission  to  get  you  an  Asiatic  coin  in  Asia,  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  into  Spain ;  and  given  him  leave, 
after  he  had  departed  from  Rome,  to  stand  for  the  consulshipj 
and,  after  he  was  made  consul,  to  obtain  Syi'ia  for  his  pro- 
vince; would  that  be  all  one  measiu'e,  because  you  were  men- 
tioning only  one  man  1  And  if  now  the  Roman  people  had 
been  consulted  about  that  business,  and  if  you  had  not  done 
eveiything  by  the  instrumentality  of  slaves  and  robbers,  was 
it  impossible  for  the  Roman  people  to  approve  of  the  part  of 
the  measure  relating  to  the  king  of  Cypinas,  and  to  disapprove 
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of  that  part  which  affected  the  Byzantine  exiles  ?  What  other 
force,  what  other  meaning,  I  should  like  to  know,  has  the 
Caecilian  and  Didian  law,  except  this ;  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  forced  in  consequence  of  many  different  things  being 
joined  in  one  complicated  bill,  either  to  accept  what  it  dis- 
approves of,  or  reject  what  it  approves  1 

What  shall  we  say  if  you  carried  the  bill  by  violence  ?  is  it, 
nevertheless,  a  law  ?  Or  can  anything  appear  to  have  been 
done  rightfully  which  was  notoriously  done  by  violence  1  And 
if,  at  the  very  time  of  yom-  getting  this  law  passed,  when  the 
city  was  stormed,  stones  were  not  thrown,  and  men  did 
not  actually  come  to  blows  hand  to  hand,  is  that  any  proof 
that  you  were  able  to  contrive  that  disgrace  and  ruin  to  the 
city  without  extreme  violence  1 

XXI.  When  in  the  Aurelian  tribunal  you  were  openly  en- 
rolling not  only  freemen  but  slaves  also,  got  together  out  of 
all  the  streets  in  the  city,  were  you  not  at  that  time  preparing 
for  violence  1  When,  by  your  edicts,  you  ordered  all  the 
shops  to  be  shut,  were  you  aiming  not  at  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  but  at  a  modest  and  prudent  gathering  of  honourable 
men  1  When  you  were  having  arms  collected  and  carried  to 
the  temple  of  Castor,  had  you  no  other  object  beyond  pre- 
venting others  from  being  able  to  eifect  anything  by  violence? 
But  when  you  tore  up  and  removed  the  steps  of  the  temple  of 
Castor,  did  you  then,  in  order  to  be  able  to  act  in  a  moderate 
manner,  repel  audacious  men  from  the  approaches  and  ascents 
leading  to  the  temple  ]  When  you  ordered  those  persons  who, 
in  an  assembly  of  virtuous  men,  had  spoken  in  defence  of  my 
safety,  to  come  forward,  and  had  driven  away  their  com- 
panions and  seconders  by  blows  and  arms  and  stones  ;  then, 
no  doubt,  you  showed  that  violence  was  excessively  disagree- 
able to  you.  Oh,  but  this  frantic  violence  of  a  demented  tri- 
bune of  the  people  could  easily  be  crushed  and  put  down  by 
the  virtue  and  superior  numbers  of  the  good  citizens.  What  1 
when  Syria  was  given  to  Gabinius,  Macedonia  to  Piso,  bound- 
less authority  and  vast  sums  of  money  to  both  of  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  place  everything  in  your  power,  to  assist  you,  to 
supply  you  wHh  followers,  and  troops,  and  their  own  prepared 
centurions,  ana  money,  and  bands  of  slaves  ;  to  aid  you  with 
their  infamous  assemblies,  to  deride  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  to  threaten  the  Roman  knights  with  death  and  pro- 
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scription,  to  terrify  me  with  threats,  to  threaten  me  with  con- 
tests and  murder,  to  fill  my  house  with  their  friends,  which 
had  heretofore  been  full  of  virtuous  men;  through  fear  of 
proscription,  to  deprive  me  of  the  crowds  of  good  men  who 
used  to  associate  with  me,  to  strip  me  of  their  protection ;  to 
forbid  the  senate,  that  most  illustrious  body,  not  only  to 
fight  for  me,  but  even  to  implore  men,  and  to  entreat  them  in 
my  behalf,  and,  changing  their  ganneuts,  to  lament  my 
danger, — was  not  even  this  violence  'i 

XXII.  Why  then  did  I  depart,  or  what  fear  was  there? 
I  will  not  say  in  me.  Allow  that  I  am  timid  by  nature ;  what 
are  we  to  say  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  bravest  men  1  what 
did  our  Roman  knights  think  1  what  did  the  senate  1  what,  in 
short,  did  all  good  men  think  ?  If  there  was  no  violence,  why 
did  they  escort  me  out  of  the  city  with  tears,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing and  detaining  me,  or  being  indignant  with  me  and  leaving 
me  1  Or  was  1  afraid  that  I  could  not,  wdiile  present,  resist 
their  accusations  if  they  proceeded  against  me  according  to 
the  usages  and  principles  of  our  ancestors  1  If  a  day  had  been 
appointed  for  my  trial,  must  I  have  dreaded  the  investigation? 
or  must  I  have  feared  a  private  bill  being  introduced  against 
me  without  any  trial  1  A  trial  in  so  shameful-a  cause  !  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  man  who,  if  the  cause  were  not  understood,  could 
not  speak  so  as  to  explain  it  at  all, — or  could  I  not  make 
people  approve  of  my  cause,  when  its  excellence  is  such  that 
of  its  own  merits  it  made  people  approve  not  only  of  itself 
while  it  was  before  them,  but  of  me  also  though  I  was^absent? 
Was  the  senate,  were  all  ranks  of  the  people,  were  those  men 
who  flew  hither  from  all  Italy  to  coopei-ate  in  my  recal,  likely 
to  be  more  indifferent,  while  I  was  present,  about  retaining 
and  preserving  me,  in  that  cause  which  even  that  parricide 
ssljs  was  such,  that  he  complains  that  I  was  sought  out  and 
recalled  to  my  pi'evious  honom-s  by  the  whole  people  ?  Was 
there  then  no  danger  to  me  whatever  in  a  court  of  justice; 
but  was  I  to  fear  a  private  bill,  and  that  if  a  penalty  were 
sought  to  be  recovered  from  me  while  I  was  present,  no  one 
would  interpose  a  veto  1  Was  I  so  destitute  of  friends,  or  waa 
the  republic  so  entirel}'  without  magistrates  ?  "\Miat  ?  siij^pos- 
iug  the  tribes  had  been  convoked,  would  they  have  approved 
of  a  proscription,  I  will  not  say  against  me  who  had  deserved 
so  well  of  them  by  my  efforts  for  their  safety,  but  would  thej 
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nave  approved  of  it  in  the  cnse  of  any  citizen  wi.,utever  1  Or, 
if  I  liad  been  present,  woulei  tliose  veteran  troops  of  conspira- 
tors, and  those  profligate  and  needy  soldiers  of  yours,  and 
that  new  force  of  two  most  impious  consuls,  have  spared  my 
person,  when,  after  that  I  had,  by  departing,  succumbed  to 
their  inhumanity  and  wickedness,  I  could  not  though  absent 
satisfy  their  hostility  to  me  by  my  misfortunes  1 

XXIII.  For  what  injury  had  my  unhappy  wife  done  to 
you  1  whom  you  harassed  and  plundered  and  illtreated 
with  every  description  of  cruelty.  What  harm  had  my 
daughter  done  to  you  1  whose  incessant  weeping  and  mourn- 
ing and  misery  wei'e  so  agreeable  to  you,  though  they  moved 
the  eyes  and  feelings  of  every  one  else.  What  had  my  little 
son  done  1  whom  no  one  ever  saw  all  the  time  that  I  was 
away,  that  he  was  not  weeping  and  lamenting ;  what,  I  say. 
had  he  done  that  you  should  so  often  try  to  murder  him  by 
stratagem  1  What  had  my  brother  done  ?  who,  when,  some 
time  after  my  departiu'e,  he  anived  from  his  province,  and 
thought  that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  live  unless  I  were 
restored  to  him,  when  his  giief  and  excessive  and  unpre- 
cedented mourning  seemed  to  render  him  an  object  of  pity  to 
every  one,  was  constantly  attacked  by  you  with  arms  and 
violence,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  out  of  your  hands.  But 
why  need  I  dilate  upon  your  cruelty,  which  you  have  displayed 
towards  me  and  mine  1  when  you  have  waged  a  horrible  and 
nefarious  wai',  dyed  with  every  description  of  hatred,  against 
my  walls,  my  roofs,  my  pillars  and  door-posts.  For  I  do  not 
think  that  you,  when,  after  my  departure,  you  in  the  covetous- 
ness  of  your  hopes  had  devoured  the  fortunes  of  all  the  rich  men, 
the  produce  of  all  the  provinces,  the  property  of  tetrarchs  and 
of  kings,  were  blinded  by  the  desire  of  my  plate  and  furniture, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  Campanian  consul  with  his  dancing 
colleague,  after  you  had  sacrificed  to  the  one  all  Achaia,  Thes- 
saly,  Boeotia,  Greece,  ]\Iacedonia,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  property  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  those 
countries,  and  when  you  had  delivered  up  to  the  other  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  the  Persians,  those  hitherto  uninjured  and 
peaceful  nations,  to  plunder  ;  I  do  not  think,  I  say,  that  they 
were  covetous  of  my  thresholds  and  pillai'S  and  folding- 
doors.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  bands  and  forces  of  Catiline 
think  that  they  could  appease  their  hunger  with,  the  tiles  and 
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mortar  of  my  roofs.  But  as,  -without  being  influenced  by  tiic 
idea  of  booty,  still  out  of  hatred  we  are  accustomed  to  destroy 
the  cities  of  enemies  ; — not  of  all  enemies  indeed,  but  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  waged  any  bitter  and  intestine  war ;  be- 
cause when  our  minds  have  been  inflamed  against  any  peopk 
by  reason  of  their  cruelty,  there  always  appears  to  be  some 
war  still  lingering  in  their  abodes  and  habitations,  *  *  * 
XXIV.  No  law  had  been  passed  respecting  me.  I  had  not 
been  ordered  to  appear  in  court ;  I  had  not  been  summoned. 
I  was  absent.  I  was  even  in  your  own  opinion  a  citizen  with  all 
my  rights  as  such  unimpaired,  when  my  house  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  and  my  villa  in  the  district  of  Tusculum,  were  transferred 
one  a-piece  to  each  of  the  consuls  ;  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
flying  about ;  marble  columns  from  my  bouse  were  carried 
off"  to  the  father-in-law  of  the  consul  in  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  people ;  and  the  consul  who  was  my  neighbour  at  my 
villa  had  not  only  my  stock  and  the  decorations  of  my  villa, 
but  even  my  trees  ti'ausferred  to  his  farm ;  while  the  villa 
itself  was  utterly  destroyed,  not  from  a  desire  of  plunder,  (for 
what  plunder  could  there  be  there  1)  but  out  of  hatred  and 
cruelty.  My  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  burnt,  not  by 
accident,  but  having  been  set  on  fire  on  purpose.  The  con- 
suls were  feasting  and  revelling  amid  the  congratulations  of 
the  conspirators,  while  the  one  boasted  that  he  had  been  the 
ftxvourite  of  Catiline,  and  the  other  that  he  was  the  cousin  of 
Cethegus.  This  violence,  0  priests,  this  wickedness,  this 
frenzy,  I,  opposing  my  single  person  to  the  storm,  warded  off 
from  the  necks  of  all  good  men,  and  I  received  on  my  body 
all  the  attacks  of  disaffection,  all  the  long-collected  violence 
of  the  wicked,  which,  having  been  long  coming  to  a  head,  with 
silent  and  repressed  hatred,  was  at  last  breaking  out  now  that 
it  had  got  such  audacious  leaders.  Against  me  alone  were 
directed  the  consular  firebrands  hurled  from  the  hands  of  the 
tribunes ;  all  the  impious  arrows  of  the  conspiracy,  which  I 
had  once  before  blunted,  now  stuck  in  me.  But  if,  as  was  the 
advice  of  many  most  gallant  men,  I  had  determined  to  con- 
tend with  violence  and  arms  against  violence,  I  should  either 
have  gained  the  day  with  a  great  slaughter  of  wicked  men, 
who  notwithstanding  were  citizens,  or  else  all  the  good  men 
would  have  been  slain,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  wicked,  and  I 
too  should  have  jierished  together  with  the  republic.     I  sav/j 
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that  if  the  senate  aud  people  of  Eome  existed,  I  should  have 

a  speedy  retui-n  with  the  greatest  dignity ;  and  I  did  not  think 

it  possible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  shoidd  long  continue  to 

exist,  as  for  me  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  that  republic 

which  I  myself  had  saved.     And  if  I  were  not  allowed  to  live 

there,  I  had  heard  and  read  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious 

men   of   oiu"  country  had  rushed   into   the   middle   of  the 

enemy  to  manifest  death  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  their 

army.     And  could  I  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  sacrifice  myself 

I  for  the  safety  of  the  entire  republic,  I  should  in  this  point  be 

I  better  off  than  the  Decii,  because  they  could  not  even  hear  of 

j  their  glory,  while  I  should  be  able  to  be  even  a  spectator  of 

my  own  renown  1 

XXV.  Therefore  your  frenzy,  being  disconcerted,  kept 
making  vain  attacks.  For  the  bitterness  of  my  fortune  had 
exhausted  all  the  violence  of  all  the  wicked  citizens.  In  such 
terrible  disaster  and  such  wide-spread  nxin,  there  was  no  room 
for  any  new  cruelty.  Cato  was  next  to  me.  Was  there 
nothing  which  you  could  do,  beyond  making  him  who  ha\l 
been  my  leader  and  guide  in  all  my  conduct,  a  partner  also 
in  my  misfortune  1  What  1  Could  you  banish  him  1  \o 
What  then  1  You  could  send  him  away  for  tlie  money  ot' 
Cyprus.  One  booty  may  have  been  lost ;  another  will  i  ^e 
sui-e  to  be  found ;  only  let  this  man  be  got  out  of  the  wa}  . 
Accordingly,  the  hated  Marcus  Cato  is  commissioned  to  go  fcc 
Cyprus,  as  if  it  was  a  kindness  that  was  being  conferred  on 
him.  Two  men  are  removed,  whom  the  wicked  men  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of;  one  by  the  most  discreditable  sort  of 
honour,  the  other  by  the  most  honourable  possible  calamity. 
And  that  you  may  be  aware  that  that  man  had  been  an 
enemv  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  their  virtues,  after  I  was 
driven  out,  and  Cato  despatched  on  his  commission,  he  turns 
himself  against  that  very  man  by  whose  advice  and  by  whose 
issistance  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying-  in  the  assemblies  that 
be  had  done  and  continued  to  do  what  he  was  then  doing  and 
everything  which  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  thought  that 
]!Inseus  Pompeius,  who  he  saw  was  in  every  one's  opinion  by 
ar  the  first  man  in  the  city,  would  not  much  longer  tolerate 
lis  frenzy.  After  he  had  filched  out  of  his  custody  by 
reachery  the  son  of  a  king  who  was  our  fi-iend, — himself  being 
m  enemy  and  a  prisoner, — and  having  provoked  that  most 
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gallant  iran  by  this  injury,  he  thought  that  he  could  contend 
w"'  Ji  hiui  by  the  aid  of  those  troops  against  whom  I  had  been 
•  .nwilling  to  struggle  at  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  all  vir- 
tuous citizens,  especially  as  at  first  he  had  the  consuls  to  help 
him.  But  after  a  time  Gabinius  broke  his  agreement  with 
him;  but  Piso  continued  faithful  to  him.  You  saw  what 
massacres  that  man  then  committed,  what  men  he  stoned, 
what  numbers  he  made  to  flee ;  how  easily  by  means  of  his 
armed  bands  and  his  daily  plots  did  he  compel  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius  to  absent  himself  from  the  forum  and  the  senate-house, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  his  own  house,  even  after  he  had 
been  already  deserted  by  the  best  part  of  his  forces.  And 
from  this  you  may  jiidge  how  great  that  violence  was  at  its 
fii-bt  rise,  and  when  first  collected  together,  when  even  after  it 
was  scattered  and  almost  extinct  it  alarmed  Cnaeus  Pompeius 
in  this  way. 

XXVI.  That  most  prudent  man,  Lucius  Gotta,  a  man  most 
deeply  attached  to  the  republic  and  to  me,  and  above  all  to 
truth,  saw  this  when  he  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  first  of 
January.  He  then  considered  it  unnecessary  that  any  law 
should  be  passed  for  my  return.  He  said  that  I  had  consulted 
the  interests  of  the  republic  ;  that  I  had  yielded  to  the  tem- 
pest ;  that  I  had  been  more  friendly  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  i  s 
the  citizens  than  to  myself  and  to  my  own  relations  ;  that  I 
had  been  di-iven  away  by  the  disturbances  of  a  body  of  mei>  <  J 
banded  together  for  purposes  of  bloodshed,  and  by  an  unpre- 
cedented exercise  of  power  ;  that  no  law  could  possibly  have 
been  passed  affecting  my  status  as  a  citizen  ;  that  no  law  had 
been  drawn  up  in  writing,  tliat  none  could  have  any  validity; 
that  everything  had  been  done  in  disregard  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  usages  of  our  ancestors,  in  a  rash  and  turbulent  manner, 
1  y  violence  and  frenzy.  But  if  that  were  a  law,  then  it  was 
not  lawful  for  the  consuls  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,'  f 
nor  for  him  himself  to  express  his  opinion  upon  it  in  the 
senate.  And  as  both  these  tilings  were  being  done,  it  was  not 
riglit  that  it  should  l)e  decreed  that  a  law  should  be  passed 'fn 
conceniing  me,  lest  that  which  was  no  law  at  all,  should  be 
in  consequence  decided  to  be  a  law.  No  opinion  could  be 
truer,  sounder,  more  expedient,  or  better  for  the  republic. 

'  Because  a  lex,  properly  so  called,  was  only  passed  in  the  comilia 
cenluriata,  not  in  the  senate.     Vide  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  v.  Lex. 
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For  the  wickedness  and  frenzy  of  the  man  being  stigmatised 
by  it,  all  danger  of  similar  disgrace  to  the  republic  for  tho 
future  was  removed.  Nor  did  Cuaeus  Pompeius,  who  delivered 
a  most  elaborate  opinion  and  most  honourable  to  me,  nor  did 
you,  0  priests,  who  defended  me  by  your  decision  and  autho- 
rity, fail  to  see  that  that  was  no  law  at  all,  and  that  it  was 
rather  the  heat  of  the  times,  an  interdict  of  wickedness,  a 
■voice  of  frenzy.  But'you  were  anxious  to  guard  against  any 
popular  odium  being  excited  against  you ;  if  we  appeared  to 
'have  been  restored  without  any  decision  of  the  people.  And 
[with  the  same  idea  the  senate  adopted  the  opinion  of  Marcus 
Bibulus,  a  most  fearless  man,  that  you  should  decide  the 
4uestion  relating  to  my  house  :  not  that  he  doubted  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  Clodius  with  due  regard  either  to 
the  laws,  or  to  the  requirements  of  religion,  or  to  the  rights 
of  the  citizens ;  but  that,  as  wicked  men  were  so  numerous, 
no  one  should  at  any  time  arise  and  say  thai  there  was  any- 
thing holy  about  my  house.  For  as  often  as  the  senate  has 
expressed  any  opinion  at  all  in  my  case,  so  often  has  it  decided 
that  that  was  no  law  at  all,  since  indeed,  according  to  that 
writing  which  that  fellow  drew  up,  it  was  forbidden  to  express 
any  opinion  at  all.  And  that  kindred  pair,  Piso  and  Gabinius, 
Jaw  this.  Those  men,  so  obedient  to  the  laws  and  courts  oi 
justice, — when  the  senate  in  very  full  houses  kept  constantly 
jntreating  them  to  make  a  motion  respecting  me, — said  that 
hey  did  not  disapprove  of  the  object,  but  that  they  were  hin- 
iered  by  that  fellow's  law.  And  this  was  true ;  but  it  was  the 
aw  which  he  had  passed  about  giving  them  Macedonia  and 
Syi-ia. 

XXVII.  But  you,  0  Publius  Lentulus,  neither  as  a  private 
ndividual  nor  as  consul  ever  thought  that  it  was  a  law.  For 
yhen  the  tribunes  of  the  people  made  a  motion,  you  as  consul 
lect  often  delivered  your  opinion  concerning  my  affairs ;  and 
rom  the  first  of  January  to  the  time  that  the  whole  aftair  was 
ompleted,  you  persevered  in  making  motions  respecting  me, 
'ou  proposed  a  law,  you  passed  it ;  none  of  which  things  could 
3gally  have  been  done  by  you  if  that  thing  of  Clodius's  had 
leen  a  law.  But  Quintus  Metellus  your  colleag-ue,  a  most 
dustrious  man,  even  though  he  was  a  brother  of  Clodius, 
^hen  he  joined  you  in  making  a  motion  in  the  senate  respect- 
ig  my  affairs,  expressed  his  opinion  that  that  was  no  law  at 
VOL.  ui.  D 
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all  which  men  utterly  unconnected  with  Clodius, — namely 
Piso  and  Gabiuius,  considered  was  a  law.  But  how  did  those 
men  who  had  such  respect  for  Clodius's  laws  observe  the  rest 
of  the  laws  1  The  senate  indeed,  wdiose  authority  is  of  the 
very  greatest  weight  on  all  questions  afiecting  the  power  of 
the  laws,  as  often  as  it  has  been  consulted  in  my  case,  has 
decided  that  that  was  no  law  at  all.  And  you,  0  Leutulus, 
showed  that  you  were  aware  of  its  not  being  one  in  that  law 
which  you  caiTied  concerning  me.  For  that  law  was  not 
framed  in  such  terms  as  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  come  to 
Kome,  but  that  I  should  come  to  Rome.  For  you  did  not 
wish  to  propose  to  make  that  lawful  for  me  to  do,  which  was 
lawful  already;  but  you  wished  me  to  be  in  the  republic, 
appearing  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  command  of  the  Roman 
people,  rather  than  to  have  been  restored  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  management  of  the  republic. 

Did  you  then,  0  you  most  monstrous  pest,  dare  to  call  that 
man  an  exile,  when  you  yourself  were  branded  with  such 
wickedness  aud  such  crimes  that  you  made  every  place  which 
you  approached  very  hke  a  place  of  banishment?  For  what 
is  an  exile  1  The  name  itself  is  an  indication  of  misfortune, 
not  of  disgrace.  When,  then,  is  it  disgraceful  1  In  reality 
when  it  is  the  punishment  of  guilt ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
men,  when  it  is  the  punishment  of  a  condemned  person.  Is 
it  then  owing  to  any  crime  of  mine  that  I  bear  the  name  of 
an  exile,  or  owing  to  any  judicial  sentence  1  Owing  to  any 
crime  ?  Even  you,  whom  those  satellites  of  yours  call  the 
prosperous  Catiline,  do  not  dare  to  affirm  that,  nor  d')  any 
one  of  those  men  who  used  to  say  so,  venture  to  say  sr  now. 
Tliere  is  not  only  no  one  so  ignorant  now  as  to  say  that  those 
actions  which  I  did  in  my  consulship  were  errors ;  but  no  one 
is  such  an  enemy  to  his  country  as  not  to  confess  that  the 
country  was  preserved  by  my  counsels. 

XXVIII.  For  what  deliberative  assembly  is  there  in  the 
whole  earth,  whether  great  or  little,  which  has  not  expressed 
that  opinion  of  my  exploits  which  is  most  desirable  and  most 
honourable  for  me  1  The  greatest  council  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  of  all  peoples,  and  nations,  and  kings,  is  the  senate.  That 
deci'eed  that  all  men  who  desired  the  safety  of  the  republic 
sliould  come  forward  to  defend  me  alone,  and  showed  its 
opinion  that  the  republic  could  not  have  been  saved  if  I  had 
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not  existed,  and  could  not  last  if  I  did  not  return.  The  next 
m  rank  to  this  dignified  body  is  the  equestrian  order.  All 
the  companies  of  public  contractors  passed  most  favourable  and 
honourable  decrees  respecting  my  consulship  and  my  actions. 
The  scriveners,  who  are  much  connected  with  us  in  matters 
relating  to  public  registers  and  monuments,  took  good  care 
that  their  sentiments  and  resolutions  respecting  my  services 
to  the  republic  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  There  is  no  cor- 
poration in  all  this  city,  no  body  of  men  either  from  the 
higher  or  lower  parts  of  the  city,'  (since  our  ancestors  thought 
fit  that  the  common  people  of  the  city  should  also  have  places 
of  meeting  and  some  sort  of  deliberative  assemblies,)  which 
has  not  passed  most  honourable  resolutions,  not  merely  re- 
specting my  safety,  but  relating  also  to  my  dignity.  For  why 
need  I  mention  those  divine  and  immortal  decrees  of  the 
municipal  towns,  and  of  the  colonies,  and  of  all  Italy,  by 
which,  as  by  a  flight  of  steps,  I  seem  not  only  to  have  returned 
to  my  country,  but  to  have  mounted  up  to  heaven  1  And 
what  a  day  was  that  when  the  Roman  people  beheld  you,  0 
Publius  Lentulus,  passing  a  law  respecting  me,  and  felt  how 
great  a  man  and  how  worthy  a  citizen  you  were.  For  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Campus  Martins  had  never  on  any 
comitia  seen  so  vast  a  crowd,  or  such  a  splendid  assembly  of 
men  of  every  class,  age,  and  order.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
unanimous  judgment  and  unanimous  agreement  of  the  cities, 
nations,  provinces,  kings, — of  the  whole  world,  in  short, — as  to 
the  services  which  I  had  done  to  the  whole  human  race.  But 
what  an  arrival  at  and  entry  into  the  city  was  mine  !  Did  my 
country  receive  me  as  it  ought  to  receive  light  and  safety 
when  brought  back  and  restored  to  it,  or  as  a  cruel  tyrant, 
as  you,  you  herd  of  Catiline,  were  accustomed  to  call  me  1 
i  Therefore  that  one  day  on  which  the  Roman  people  honoured 
me  by  escorting  me  with  immense  numbers  and  loud  demon- 
strations of  joy  ii-om  the  gate  to  the  Capitol,  and  from  the 
Capitol  home,  was  so  delightful  to  me,  that  that  wicked 
violence  of  yours  which  had  driven  me  away  appeared  not  to 

The  Latin  is  2ycigani  aut  montani,  and  whether  it  refers  to  portions 
of  the  city,  or  to  people  in.  the  suburban  districts,  Grsevins  professes 
himself  quite  ignorant,  saying  that  this  is  the  only  mention  of  such 
classes.  Riddle  translates  it  {v.paganus)  "countrymen  and  mouu- 
taineers."  Yet  the  next  words,  pJebei  urhance,  seem  to  show  that  they 
refer.to  some  division  of  the  citi/.ens  of  the  city  itself 
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l)e  a  thing  from  which  I  ought  to  have  been  defended,  out 
one  which  it  was  worth  my  wliile  even  to  ]mrchase.  Where- 
fore that  calamity,  if  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  calamity,  has 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  previous  system  of  abuse,  and  has 
prevented  any  one  for  the  future  from  daring  to  find  fault 
with  my  consulship,  which  has  now  been  approved  of  by  such 
numerous,  and  such  important,  and  such  dignified  decisions, 
and  testimonies,  and  authorities. 

XXIX.  And  if,  in  all  that  abuse  of  yours,  you  not  only 
impute  no  disgi-aceful  conduct  to  me,  but  even  add  more 
lustre  on  my  credit,  what  can  exist  or  be  imagined  more 
senseless  than  you?  For  by  one  piece  of  abuse  you  admit 
that  my  country  was  twice  saved  by  me ;  once  when  I  per- 
formed that  action  which  every  one  avows  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered for  ever  if  it  be  possible,  you  thought  that  I  ought  to 
be  punished  and  put  to  death  ;  a  second  time,  when  I  bore 
in  my  own  person  your  own  violence  and  that  of  the  numbers 
who  through  your  agency  were  inflamed  against  all  virtuous 
men,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  arms,  and  in  that  condition 
bringing  into  danger  that  state  which  I  had  saved  when  with- 
out arms. 

Be  it  so  then.  There  was  not  in  my  case  any  punishment 
imposed  for  any  offence.  Still  there  was  punishment  imposed 
on  me  by  a  judicial  decision.  By  what  decision  1  Who  ever 
examined  me  as  a  defendant  under  any  law  whatever  1  Who 
ever  accused  me  1  Who  ever  prosecuted  me  ?  Can  then  a 
man  who  is  uncondemned  be  made  to  bear  the  punishment  of 
a  condemned  man  1  Is  this  the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  ? 
Is  this  the  act  of  a  friend  of  the  people  1  Although,  when 
is  it  that  a  man  can  call  himself  a  friend  of  the  people, 
except  when  he  has  done  something  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  ?  Forsooth,  has  not  this  principle  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  ancestors,  that  no  Roman  citizen  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  libei'ty,  or  of  his  status  as  a  citizen,  unless  he 
himself  consents  to  such  a  thing,  as  you  yourself  might  learn 
in  your  own  case?  For,  although  in  that  adoption  of  yours 
nothing  was  done  in  a  legal  manner,  still  I  suppose  that  you 
were  asked,  whether  it  was  your  object  that  Publius  Fonteius 
should  have  the  same  power  of  life  and  death  over  you  that 
he  would  have  over  an  actual  son.  I  ask,  if  you  had  either . 
denied  it  or  had  been  silent,  if,  nevevthele-ss.  the  tiiirty  curies 
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had  passed  a  vote  to  this  effect,  would  that  vote  have  had  the 
force  of  law  ?  Certainly  not.  Why  1  Because  the  law  was 
established  by  our  ancestors,  who  were  not  fictitiously  and 
pretendedly  attached  to  the  people,  but  were  so  in  truth  aud 
wisdom,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  against  his  consent.  Moreover,  if  the 
decemvirs  had  gi-ven  an  unjust  decision  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  one's  liberty,  they  established  a  law  that  any  one  who 
chose  might,  on  this  subject  alone,  make  a  motion  affecting  a 
formal  decision  already  pronounced.  But  no  one  will  ever 
lose  his  status  as  a  citizen  against  his  will  by  any  vote  of  the 
people. 

XXX.  The  Roman  citizens  who  left  Rome  and  went  to  the 
Latin  colonies  could  not  be  made  Latins,  unless  they  them- 
selves promoted  such  a  change,  and  gave  in  their  names  them- 
selves. Those  men  who  had  been  condemned  on  a  capital 
charge,  did  not  lose  their  rights  as  citizens  of  this  city  before 
they  were  received  as  citizens  of  that  other  city  to  which  they 
had  gone  for  the  sake  of  changing  their  abode.  Our  ancestors 
took  care  that  they  should  do  so,  not  by  taking  away  their 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  only  their  house,  and  by  interdicting 
them  from  fire  and  water  within  the  city.  The  Roman  people 
on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Sylla,  the  dictator,  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  took  away  the  rights  of  citizenship  from  the  muni- 
cipal towns,  and  at  the  same  time  took  away  their  lands. 
The  decree  about  the  lands  was  ratified,  for  that  the  people 
had  power  to  pass ;  but  their  decree  concerning  the  rights  of 
citizenship  did  not  last  even  as  long  as  the  disturbances  of  the 
time  of  Sylla.  Shall  we  then  say  that  Liicius  Sylla,  victorious 
as  he  was,  after  he  had  been  restored  to  the  republic,  could 
not  in  the  comitia  centuriata  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship from  the  people  of  Volaten-a,  even  though  they  were  in 
arms  at  the  time  ; — and  the  Volaterrans  to  this  day  enjoy  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  common  with  ourselves,  being  not  only 
citizens,  but  most  excellent  citizens  too; — and  allow  that 
Publius  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  utterl}' 
overturned,  could  tabe  away  his  rights  as  a  citizen  from  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  by  summoning  an  assembly,  and  hiring 
bands  not  only  of  needy  citizens,  but  even  of  slaves,  with 
Sedulius  as  their  imputed  leader,  though  he  declares  that  on 
that  day  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  all  ?     And,  if  he  was  not, 
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what  could  be  a  more  audacious  thing  than  your  putting  his 
name  to  that  bill  1  What  could  be  more  desperate  than  your 
condition,  when,  even  if  you  told  a  lie  about  it,  you  could  not 
get  up  any  more  res])ectable  authority  ?  But  if  he  was  the 
hi'st  person  who  voted  for  it,  as  he  easily  might  have  l^een,  as 
lie  was  a  man  who,  for  want  of  a  house,  slept  all  night  in  the 
forum,  why  should  he  not  swear  that  he  was  at  Cadiz,  when 
you  have  proved  so  very  distinctly  that  you  were  at  Inter- 
amna  1  Do  you,  then, — you,  a  man  devoted  to  the  people, — 
think  that  our  rights  as  citizens,  and  our  freedom,  ought  to  be 
established  on  this  principle ;  so  that  when  a  trilmne  of  the 
people  brings  forward  a  motion,  "  Do  you  approve  and  deter- 
mine "  *  *  '"  *  if  a  hundred  Sedulii  should  say  that 
they  do  approve  and  determine,  any  one  of  us  may  lose  our 
privileges  1  Our  ancestors,  then,  were  not  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  who  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  liberty  established  those  principles  which  neither 
the  power  of  time,  nor  the  authority  of  magistrates,  nor  the 
decisions  of  judges,  nor  the  sovereign  power  of  the  whole 
people  of  Rome,  which  in  all  other  affairs  is  most  absolute, 
can  xmdermine.  But  you,  also,  you  who  take  men's  rights  as 
citizens  from  them,  have  also  passed  a  law  with  respect  to 
public  injuries  in  favoiu"  of  some  fellow  of  Anagnia,  of  the 
name  of  Mserula,  and  he  on  accoiuit  of  that  law  has  erected  a 
statue  to  yoii  in  my  liouse ;  so  that  the  place  itself,  in  bearing 
witness  to  yom*  prodigious  injustice,  might  refute  the  law  and 
inscription  on  your  statue.  And  that  law  was  a  much  greater 
cause  of  gi'ief  to  the  citizens  of  Anagnia  tlian  the  crimes 
which  that  gladiator  had  committed  in  that  mvmicipal  town. 

XXXI.  What  shall  I  say,  if  thci-e  is  nothing  said  about  the 
riglits  of  citizenship  even  in  that  very  form  of  mcition  which 
Sedulius  declares  he  never  voted  for  1  Do  you  still  chng  to 
his  authority  in  order  to  throw  a  lustre  on  the  exjiloits  of  your 
splendid  tribuneship  by  the  dignity  of  that  man  ? 

But,  although  you  passed  no  law  respecting  me,  to  prevent 
my  continuing  not  only  in  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  but 
even  in  that  rank  in  which  the  honours  confen'cd  on  me  by 
the  Roman  people  had  placed  me  ;  will  yoii  still  raise  your 
voice  to  attock  him  whom  after  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
the  preceding  consuls  you  see  honoured  by  the  decisions  of  tlie 
senate,  of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  all  Italy  1    whom  even 
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ut  the  time  when  I  was  departing  you  could  not  deny,  even  by 
your  v>wn  law,  to  be  a  senatoi*.  For,  where  was  it  that  you 
passed  the  law  that  I  shoidd  be  interdicted  ft'om  fire  and 
water  ?  When  Gracchus  passed  such  a  decree  respecting  Pub- 
lius  Popillius,  and  Saturninus  respecting  Metellus,  and  other 
most  seditious  men  respecting  other  most  virtuous  and  gallant 
citizens,  they  did  not  pass  a  decree  that  they  had  been  inter- 
dicted, which  would  have  been  quite  intolerable,  but  that  they 
should  be  interdicted.  When  did  you  insert  a  clause  that  the 
censor  should  not  enter  me  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate  in  my 
proper  place  ?  which  is  a  clause  in  the  law,  concerning  every 
one  who  has  been  condemned  when  the  interdict  is  being 
framed.  Ask  this  of  Sextus  Clodius  the  framer  of  your  laws. 
Bid  him  come  forward  :  he  is  keeping  out  of  the  way ;  but  if 
you  order  him  to  be  looked  for,  they  will  find  the  man  in  your 
sister's  house,  hiding  himself  with  his  head  down.  But  if  no 
one  in  his  senses  ever  called  your  father,  a  citizen — ay,  by 
Jove,  a  good  citizen,  and  one  very  unlike  you  ; — if  no  one, 
I  say,  ever  called  him  an  exile,  who,  when  a  tribune  of  the 
people  had  proposed  a  bill  against  him,  would  not  appear  on 
account  of  the  iniquity  of  that  period  of  Cinna's  triumph,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  had  his  command  taken  from  him  ;  if, 
I  say,  in  his  case,  a  punishment  inflicted  by  law  carried  no 
disgrace  with  it,  on  account  of  the  violent  character  of  those 
times,  could  there,  iu  my  case,  be  any  penalty  against  me  as 
if  I  had  been  condemned,  when  I  never  was  ti'ied,  when  I 
never  was  accused,  when  I  never  was  summoned  by  any  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and,  especially,  a  penalty  which  was  not 
mentioned,  not  even  in  the  proposed  bill  itself? 

XXXII.  But  just  remark  what  the  difference  is  between 
that  most  iniquitous  misfortune  inflicted  on  your  father,  and 
between  my  fortune  and  condition  which  I  am  now  discussing. 
Lucius  Philippus  the  censor,  in  reading  the  roll  of  the  senate, 
passed  over  his  own  uncle,  your  father,  a  most  excellent  citizen, 
the  son  of  a  most  illustrious  man,  himself  a  man  of  such 
severity  of  character  that  if  he  were  alive  you  woiild  not  have 
been  suffered  to  live.  For  he  had  no  reason  to  allege  why 
those  acts  should  not  be  i-atified  which  had  been  done  in  that 
ipublic  in  which,  at  that  very  time,  he  had  been  willing  to 
:ake  upon  himself  the  office  of  censor.  But  as  for  me,  Lucius 
wotta,  a  man  of  censorian  rank,  said  in  the  senate,  on  his 
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oath,  that  if  he  had  been  censor  at  the  time  that  1  left 
the  city,  he  should  have  retained  me  on  the  list  as  a  senator 
in  my  proper  place.  Who  appointed  any  judge  in  my  place  ? 
wlio  of  my  friends  made  a  will  at  the  time  that  I  was  absent, 
and  did  not  give  me  the  same  that  he  would  have  given  me 
if  I  had  been  in  the  city  1  who  was  there,  I  will  not  say 
only  among  the  citizens,  but  even  among  the  allies,  who  hesi- 
tated to  receive  and  assist  me  in  defiance  of  your  law  1  Lastly, 
the  whole  senate,  long  before  the  law  was  passed  respecting 
me,  "  Voted,  that  thanks  should  be  given  to  all  those  cities  by 
which  Marcus  TuUius  .  .  .  ."  Was  that  alH  No— it  went, 
"  a  citizen  who  had  done  the  greatest  services  to  the  republic, 
had  been  received :"  and  do  yoii,  one  single  pernicious  citizen, 
deny  that  that  citizen  has  been  legally  restored,  whom  the 
whole  senate,  even  while  he  was  absent,  considered  not  only 
a  citizen,  but  has  at  all  times  considered  a  most  illustrious 
one  1  But  as  the  annals  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  records 
of  antiquity  relate,  that  great  man  Casso  Quintius,  and  Marcus 
Furius  Camillus,  and  Marcus  Servilius  Ahala,  though  they  had 
deserved  exceedingly  well  of  the  republic,  still  had  to  endure 
the  violence  and  passion  of  an  excited  people  ;  and  after  they 
had  been  condemned  by  the  comitia  centuriata  and  had  gone 
into  banishment,  were  again  restored  to  their  former  dignity 
by  the  same  people  in  a  more  placable  humour.  But  if,  in 
the  case  of  those  men  who  were  thus  condemned, their  calamity 
not  only  did  not  diminish  the  gloiy  of  their  most  illustrious 
names,  but  even  added  fresh  lustre  to  it ;  (for,  although  it  is 
more  desirable  to  finish  the  course  of  one's  life  without  pain 
and  without  injury,  still  it  contributes  more  to  the  immortality 
of  a  man's  glory  to  have  been  universally  regretted  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  than  never  to  have  been  injured;)  shall  a  similar 
misfortune  have  in  my  case  the  force  of  a  reproach  or  of  au 
accusation,  when  I  left  the  city  without  any  sentence  of  the 
people,  and  have  been  restored  by  most  honourable  resolutions 
of  every  order  of  society  1  Publius  Popillius  was  always  a  brave 
and  wise  citizen  in  every  point  of  view  ;  yet  in  the  whole  of  his 
life  there  is  nothing  which  sheds  a  greater  lusti-e  on  his  charac- 
ter than  this  veiy  calamity.  For  who  would  have  recollected 
now  that  he  confeired  gi*eat  benefits  on  the  republic,  if  he  had 
not  been  expelled  by  the  wicked  and  restored  by  the  good  ? 
The  conduct  of  Quintus  Metellus  as  a  military  commander  was 
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admirable,  his  censorship  was  splendid,  his  whole  life  was  full 
of  wisdom  and  dignity  ;  and  yet  it  is  his  calamity  which  has 
handed  down  his  praises  to  everlasting  recollection. 

XXXIII.  But  if  the  injury  inflicted  on  them  by  their 
enemies  was  not  any  disgrace  to  those  men  who  were  expelled 
unjustly,  but  still  who  were  restored  according  to  law,  after 
their  enemies  had  been  slain,  after  the  tribunes  had  brought 
forward  motions  respecting  them  ;  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  not  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  not  by  the  decrees  of 
all  Italy,  not  by  the  universal  regret  of  the  state ;  do  you 
think  that  in  my  case,  who  departed  uncondemned,  who  de- 
parted at  the  same  time  as  the  republic,  and  returned  with 
the  greatest  dignity,  while  you  were  still  alive,  while  one  of 
your  brothers  was  one  of  the  consuls  Avho  brought  me  back, 
and  the  other  was  the  prsetor  who  demanded  my  recal,  your 
wickedness  ought  to  be  any  discredit  to  me  ?  And  if  the 
Roman  people,  being  inflamed  with  passion  or  envy,  had 
driven  me  out  of  the  city,  and  afterwards,  remembering  my 
services  to  the  republic,  had  recollected  itself,  and  shown  its 
repentance  for  its  rashness  and  injustice  by  restoring  me  ;  yet, 
in  truth,  no  one  would  have  been  so  senseless,  as  to  think  that 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  ought  not  rather  to  be 
considered  an  honour  to  me  than  a  disgrace.  But  now,  when 
of  all  the  people  no  one  has  accused  me,  when  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  have  been  condemned,  seeing  that  I  have  never  been 
accused,  since  I  was  not  even  expelled  in  such  a  way  that 
I  could  not  have  got  the  better  of  my  adversaries  if  I  had  con- 
tested the  point  with  them  by  force  ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  at  all  times  been  defended  and  praised  and 
honoured  by  the  Roman  people  ;  what  pretence  has  any  one 
for  thinking  himself  better  ofi"  than  I  am,  at  aU  events  as  far 
as  the  people  ai'e  concerned  1 

Do  you  think  that  the  Roman  people  consists  of  those  men 
who  can  be  hired  for  any  purpose  1  who  are  easily  instigated 
to  offer  violence  to  magistrates  ?  to  besiege  the  senate  1  to 
wish  every  day  for  bloodshed,  conflagration  and  plunder?  a 
people,  indeed,  whom  you  could  not  possibly  collect  together 
unless  you  shut  up  all  the  taverns ;  a  people  to  whom  you 
gave  the  Lentidii,  and  Lollii,  and  Plaguleii,  and  Sergii,  for 
leaders.  Oh  for  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people,  for  kings,   for  foreign  nations,  for  the  most  distant 
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lands  to  fear ;  a  multitude  collected  of  slaves,  of  hirelings,  of 
criminals,  and  beggars  !  That  was  the  real  beauty  and  splen 
dour  of  the  Roman  people,  which  you  beheld  in  the  Campus 
Martins  at  that  time,  when  even  you  were  allowed  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  and  wishes  of  the  senate  and  of  all 
Italy.  That  is  the  people — that,  I  say,  is  the  people  which 
is  the  lord  of  kings,  the  conqueror  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  nations,  which  you,  0  wicked  man,  beheld  in  that  most 
illustrious  day  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  when  all 
men  of  all  ranks  and  ages  considered  themselves  as  giving 
their  votes,  not  about  the  safety  of  a  citizen,  but  about  that 
of  the  state ;  when  men  arrive  into  the  Campus,  the  muni- 
cipal towns  having  been  all  emptied,  not  the  taverns. 

XXXIV.  By  the  aid  of  this  people,  if  there  had  then  been 
real  consuls  in  the  republic,  or  if  there  had  been  no  consuls 
at  all,  I  should  without  any  difficulty  have  resisted  your  head- 
long frenzy  and  impious  wickedness.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
take  up  the  public  cause  against  armed  violence,  withovit  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Not  that  I  disapproved  of  the  late 
rigour  of  Publius  Scipio,  that  bravest  of  men,  when  he  was 
only  a  private  individual ;  but  Publius  Mucins  the  consul, 
who  was  considered  somewhat  remiss  in  defending  the  republic, 
immediately  defended,  and,  more  than  that,  extolled  the 
action  of  Scipio  in  many  resolutions  passed  by  the  senate.  But, 
in  my  case,  I,  if  you  were  slain,  should  have  had  to  contend 
by  force  of  arms  against  the  consuls,  or  if  you  were  alive, 
against  both  you  and  them  together.  There  were  many  other 
circumstances  also  to  be  feared  at  that  time.  The  contest 
would,  in  truth,  have  reached  the  slaves.  So  great  an  hatred 
of  all  good  men  had  still  got  possession  of  the  minds  of 
impious  citizens,  being  burnt  as  it  were  into  their  wicked 
minds  by  that  ancient  conspiracy. 

Here,  too,  you  warn  me  not  to  boast.  You  say  that  those 
things  ai'e  intolerable  which  I  am  accustomed  to  assert  con- 
cerning myself ;  and  being  a  witty  man,  you  put  on  quite  a 
polite  and  elegant  soi't  of  language.  You  say  that  I  am  ac- 
customed to  say  that  I  am  Jupiter ;  and  also  to  make  a  fre- 
quent boast  that  Minerva  is  my  sister.  I  will  not  so  much 
defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  insolence  in  calling  myself 
Jupitei',  as  from  that  of  ignorance  in  thinking  Minerva  the 
sister  of  Jupiter.     But  even  if  I  do  say  so,  I  at  all  events 
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claim  a  virgin  for  mj  sister;  but  you  would  not  allow 
youi-  sister  to  reiuaiu  a  virgin.  Consider  rather  whether 
you  have  not  a  right  to  call  yourself  Jupiter,  because  you 
have  established  a  right  to  call  the  same  woman  both  sister 
and  wife. 

XXXV.  And  since  you  find  fault  with  me  for  this,  that 
you  assert  that  I  am  accustomed  to  speak  too  boastfully  of 
myself,  I  ask,  who  ever  heard  me  speak  in  this  way,  or  speak 
of  myself  at  all,  except  when  I  was  compelled,  and  was  doing 
so  of  necessity?  For  if,  when  robberies,  and  bribery,  and 
lust  are  imputed  to  me,  I  am  accustomed  to  reply  that  the 
country  was  saved  by  my  prudence,  and  labour,  and  personal 
danger,  I  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  boasting  of  my  own 
exploits,  so  much  as  refusing  to  confess  what  is  imputed  to 
me.  But  if,  before  these  most  miserable  periods  of  the 
republic,  nothing  else  was  ever  imputed  to  me,  except  the 
cruelty  of  my  conduct  at  that  time  when  I  warded  off  de- 
struction from  the  republic,  what  will  you  say  1  Ought  I 
when  accused  in  this  manner,  not  to  have  replied  at  all,  or  to 
have  replied  in  an  abject  tone  1  But  I  have  always  thought 
it  for  the  interest  of  even  the  republic  itself,  that  I  should 
uphold  by  my  language  the  propriety  and  glory  of  that  most 
noble  exploit  which  I  performed  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  virtuous  men,  for  the  safety  of 
my  country ;  especially  when  I  am  the  only  person  in  this 
republic  who  have  been  able  to  say  on  oath,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  Roman  people,  that  this  city  and  this  republic  had  been 
saved  by  my  exertions.  That  accusation  of  cruelty  has  long- 
since  been  extinguished,  because  men  see  that  I  was  regretted, 
and  demanded  and  sent  for  back  by  the  wishes  of  all  the 
citizens,  not  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  as  a  most  merciful  pai'ent. 
Another  charge  has  risen  up.  That  departure  of  mine  from 
the  city  is  attacked,  which  accusation  I  cannot  reply  to  with- 
out the  greatest  credit  to  myself  For  what,  0  priests,  ought 
I  to  say  1  That  I  fled  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt  1  But 
that  which  was  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  not  only  was  not 
a  crime,  but  was  the  most  glorious  action  ever  performed  since 
the  birth  of  man.  That  I  feared  the  sentence  of  the  people? 
But  not  only  was  there  no  trial  at  anytime  before  the  people, 
but  if  there  had  been,  I  should  have  departed  with  redoubled 
glory.     That  the  protection  of  the  good  was  wanting  to  me? 
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It  is  false.     That  1  was  afraid  of  death?     That  is  an  a&'scrtiou 
disgraceful  to  those  who  make  it. 

XXXVI.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  say  that  which  I 
would  not  say  if  I  were  not  compelled.  (For  I  have  nevei 
said  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  extolling  myself  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  praise,  but  only  with  a  view  to  repel  an  accusation.^ 
I  say,  therefore,  and  I  say  it  with  the  loudest  Toice  I  can 
command,  when  tlie  inflamed  violence  of  all  the  profligat? 
citizens  and  conspirators,  a  tribune  of  the  people  being  thei.- 
leader,  the  consuls  being  their  instigators,  the  senate  being 
beaten  down,  the  Roman  knights  being  terrified,  the  whole 
city  being  in  suspense  and  anxiety,  was  making  an  attack,  not 
so  much  on  me  as,  through  me,  on  all  good  men, — I  say  that 
I  then  saw  that  if  I  conquered,  there  Avould  be  but  little  of 
the  republic  left,  and  if  I  were  conquered,  none  at  all.  And 
when  I  had  decided  that  this  would  be  the  case,  I  lamented 
indeed  my  separation  from  my  unhappy  wife,  the  desolate 
state  of  my  most  beloved  children,  the  distress  of  my  most 
affectionate  and  excellent  brother,  who  was  away,  and  the 
sudden  ruin  of  a  family  which  had  seemed  so  thoroughly 
established ;  but  still  I  prefen-ed  to  all  these  considerations 
the  safety  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  I  preferred  that  the  re- 
public should  i-ather  fall,  if  fall  it  must,  through  the  depai'- 
ture  of  one  man,  than  through  the  slaughter  of  every  one.  I 
hoped  (as  indeed  happened)  that  I,  though  overthrown,  might 
be  raised  again  by  gallant  men  who  were  still  alive ;  but  I 
expected  that  if  I  perished,  involving  all  virtuous  men  in  my 
fall,  I  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  recovered.  I  felt 
indeed,  0  priests,  a  great  and  incredible  pain ;  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  that  wisdom  which  some  expected  of 
me,  who  said  that  I  was  too  much  dispirited  and  cast  down. 
Could  I,  when  I  was  torn  from  such  a  number  and  variety  of 
enjoyments,  (which  I  pass  over,  because  even  now  I  cannot 
speak  of  them  without  tears,)  deny  that  I  was  a  human  being, 
and  repudiate  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature  1  But  in 
that  case  1  should  neither  call  that  action  of  mine  praise- 
worthy, nor  should  I  say  that  any  service  had  been  done 
to  the  I'epublic  by  me,  if  I  had  only  given  up,  for  the  sake 
of  the  republic,  those  things  which  I  could  bear  the  loss 
of  with  calmness ;  and  that  firmness  of  the  mind,  resem- 
bling that  hardness  of  body,  which,  even  when  it  is  burnt, 
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does  not  feel  it,  I  should  cousider  insemsibility  rather  thau 
virtue. 

XXXVII.  To  encounter  voluntarily  such  great  grief  of 
mind,  and  by  oneself  to  endui-e,  while  the  city  is  standing, 
those  things  which,  when  a  city  is  taken,  befal  the  conquered 
citizens ;  to  see  oneself  torn  from  the  embrace  of  one's  friends, 
one's  houses  destroyed,  one's  property  plundered ;  above  all, 
for  the  sake  of  one's  country,  to  lose  one's  countxy  itself,  to 
be  stripped  of  the  most  honourable  favours  of  the  Roman 
people,  to  be  precipitated  from  the  highest  rank  of  dignity, 
to  see  one's  enemies  in  their  robes  of  office  demaoiding  to 
conduct  one's  funeral  before  one's  death  has  been  properly 
mourned ; — to  undergo  all  these  troubles  for  the  sake  of  saving 
one's  fellow-citizens,  and  this  with  such  feelings  that  you  are 
miserable  while  absent,  not  being  as  wise  as  those  philoso- 
phers who  care  for  nothing,  but  being  as  attached  to  one's 
relations  and  to  oneself  as  the  common  feelings  and  rights  of 
men  require  ; — that  is  illustrious  and  godlike  glory.  For  he 
who  with  a  calm  spirit  for  the  sake  of  the  republic  abandons 
those  things  which  he  has  never  considered  dear  or  delightful, 
is  not  showing  any  remarkable  good- will  towards  the  repviblic; 
but  he  who  abandons  those  things  for  the  sake  of  the  republic 
from  which  he  is  not  torn  without  the  greatest  agony,  his 
country  is  dear  to  that  man,  and  he  prefers  her  safety  to  his 
affection  for  his  own  relations.  Wherefore,  that  fury  may 
burst  itself,  and  it  must  hear  me  say  these  things  since  it  has 
provoked  me — I  have  twice  saved  the  republic ;  both  when 
as  consul  in  the  garb  of  peace  I  subdued  armed  enemies,  and 
when  as  a  private  individual  I  yielded  to  the  consuls  in  arms. 
Of  each  piece  of  conduct  I  have  reaped  the  gi'eatest  reward  : 
I  reaped  the  reward  of  my  first  achievement  when  I  saw  the 
senate  and  all  virtuous  men,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of 
the  senate,  change  their  garments  for  the  sake  of  my  safety ; 
and  that  of  my  subsequent  conduct,  when  the  senate,  and  the 
Roman  people,  and  all  men,  whether  in  a  public  or  a  private 
capacity,  decided  that  without  my  return  the  republic  would 
not  be  safe. 

But  this  return  of  mine,  0  priests,  depends  now  on  your 
decision.  For  if  you  place  me  in  my  house,  then  I  do  plainly 
•  see  and  feel  that  I  am  restored,  which  is  what  all  through  my 
cause  you  have  been  always  labouring  to  effect  by  your  dis- 
plays of  zeal,  by  your  counsels,  auu  influence,  and  resolutions; 
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but  if  my  bouse  is  not  only  not  restored  to  me,  but  is  even 
allowed  to  continue  to  furnish  my  enemy  with  a  memorial  of 
my  distress,  of  his  own  wicked  triumph,  of  the  public  cala- 
mity, who  is  there  who  will  consider  this  a  restoration,  and 
not  rather  an  eternal  punishment  1  Moreover,  my  house,  0 
priests,  is  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  city ;  and  if  there  remains 
in  it  that  (I  will  not  call  it  momnnent  of  the  city,  but  that) 
tomb  inscribed  with  the  name  of  my  enemy,  I  had  better 
migi'ate  to  some  other  spot,  rather  than  dwell  in  that  city  in 
which  I  am  to  see  trophies  erected  as  tokens  of  victory  over 
me  and  over  the  republic. 

XXXVIIl.  Could  I  have  such  hardness  of  mind  or  such 
shamelessness  of  eye,  as  to  be  able  in  that  city,  the  preserver 
of  which  the  senate  has  so  often  unanimously  decided  that 
I  am,  to  behold  my  house  thrown  down,  not  by  my  own  pri- 
vate enemy,  but  by  the  common  foe,  and  then  again  built  up 
and  placed  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  city,  that  the  weeping  of 
the  virtuous  citizens  might  know  no  cessation  1  The  house  of 
Spurius  Mselius,  who  aimed  at  the  kingdom,  was  razed.  What 
else  ensued  ?  The  Roman  people  by  the  very  name  of  vEqui- 
majlium,  which  they  gave  the  place,  decided  that  what  had 
happened  to  Majlius  was  deserved  ;  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  his  folly  was  approved.  The  house  of  Spurius  Cassius  was 
destroyed  for  the  same  reason ;  and  on  the  same  spot  was 
built  the  temple  of  Tellus.  The  house  of  Atarcus  Vaccus'  was 
in  Vaccus's  meadows,  which  was  confiscated  and  destroyed  in 
order  that  his  crime  might  be  kept  alive  in  people's  recollec- 
tion by  the  name  of  the  place.  Marcus  Manlius,  when  he 
had  beaten  back  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitoline 
steep,  was  not  content  with  the  renown  of  his  good  deed ;  he 
was  adjudged  to  have  aimed  at  regal  power,  and  on  that 
account  you  see  that  his  house  was  pulled  down  and  the 
place  covered  with  two  groves.  That  therefore  which  our 
ancestors  considered  the  greatest  penalty  which  could  be 
inflicted  on  wicked  and  infamous  citizens,  am  I  to  undergo 
and  to  endm-e,  so  as  to  appear  to  posterity  not  to  have  been 
the  extinguisher  of  conspiracy  and  wickedness,  but  its  author 
and  leader  1  And  will  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  0 
priests,  be  able  to  support  this  stain  of  infamy  and  inconsis- 

'  Yitruvius  Vaccus  (as  Livy  calls  liim)  was  the  leader  of  ihe  Fundani 
in  the  war  between  Rome  and  Priveniiim.  He  was  taken  prisoner  ia 
Privernum,  and  put  to  death      See  Livy,  lib.  viii.  c.  19,  20. 
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tency,  while  the  senate  lives,  while  you  are  the  chief  mca  of 
the  public  council,  if  the  house  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  ap- 
pears joined  with  the  house  of  Fulvius  Flaccus  by  the  memory 
of  a  punishment  publicly  inflicted  1  Marcus  Flaccus,  tecause 
he  had  acted  with  Caius  Gracchus  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  was  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  the 
senate,  and  his  house  was  destroyed  and  confiscated ;  and  on 
the  spot  Quintus  Catulus  some  time  after  erected  a  portico 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Cimbri.  But  that  firebrand  and  fury 
of  his  country,  when,  under  those  great  generals  Piso  and 
Gabinius,  he  had  taken  the  city,  and  occupied,  and  was  in 
entire  possession  of  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time  destroyed 
the  memorials  of  a  most  illustrious  man  who  was  dead,  and 
united  my  house  with  the  house  of  Marcus  Flaccus,  in  order 
that  he,  after  he  had  crushed  the  senate,  might  inflict  on  him 
whom  the  conscript  fathers  had  pronounced  to  be  the  savioiu* 
of  his  country,  the  same  punishment  which  the  senate  had 
inflicted  on  the  destroyer  of  the  constitution. 

XXXIX.  But  will  you  allow  this  portico  to  stand  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole 
city,  erected  as  an  everlasting  token  to  keep  alive  the  recol- 
lection of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages  of  the  frenzy  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  the  wickedness  of  the  consuls,  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
conspirators,  of  the  calamity  of  the  republic,  and  of  my  suffer- 
ings ?  A  portico  which,  out  of  the  afiection  which  you  have 
and  always  have  had  for  the  republic,  you  ought  to  wish  tc: 
pull  down,  not  only  by  your  votes,  but,  if  it  were  necessary, 
even  by  your  hands.  Unless,  perchance,  the  religious  conse- 
cration of  it  by  that  chastest  of  pontiffs  deters  any  one. 

0  that  action,  which  careless  men  will  never  cease  to  laugh 
at,  but  which  graver  citizens  cannot  hear  of  without  the  greater 
indignation ;  has  PubUus  Clodius,  who  removed  religion  oven 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,^  introduced  i:  i:ito 
mine  1  Do  you,  you  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  religious 
cerei  louies  and  sacrifices,  admit  this  man  to  be  an  originator 
and  regulator  of  public  religion  1  0  ye  immortal  gods  !  (for 
I  wish  you  to  hear  these  things),  does  Publius  Clodius  have 
the  management  of  your  sacred  rites  ?     Does  he  feel  a  reve- 

'  The  Pontifex  Maximus  was  Julius  Caesar ;  and  it  was  in  his  house 
that  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  being  celebrated  when  Clodius 
got  access  to  it.     On  which  account  Caesar  divorced  his  wife  Pompeiiv 
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rent  awe  of  your  divine  power  ?  Is  he  a  man  who  thinks  that 
all  human  affairs  are  regulated  by  your  providence?  Is  he 
not  mocking  the  authority  of  all  those  eminent  men  who  are 
here  present  1  Is  he  not  abusing  your  authority,  0  priests  ? 
Can  any  expression  of  religion  escape  or  fall  from  that  mouth  1 
of  religion,  which  with  that  same  mouth  you  have  most  foully 
and  shamefully  violated,  by  accusing  the  senate  of  passing 
severe  degrees  about  religion. 

XL.  Behold,  behold,  0  priests,  this  religious  man,  and  if 
it  seems  good  to  you,  (and  it  is  only  the  duty  of  virtuous 
priests,)  warn  him  that  there  are  some  fixed  limits  to  religion ; 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  too  superstitious.  Why  was  it 
necessary  for  you,  0  fanatical  man,  with  an  old  woman's 
superstition,  to  go  to  see  a  sacred  ceremony  which  was  being 
performed  at  another  person's  house  ?  And  how  was  it  that 
you  were  possessed  with  such  weakness  of  mind  as  to  think  it 
not  possible  for  the  gods  to  be  sufficiently  propitiated,  unless 
you  intnided  yom'self  into  the  religious  ceremonies  of  women  \ 
Whom  of  your  ancestors  did  you  ever  hear  of,  of  those  men 
vho  were  attentive  to  their  private  religious  duties,  and  who 
presided  over  the  public  priesthoods,  who  were  present  when 
a  sacrifice  was  being  offered  to  the  Bona  Dea  1  No  one  ;  not 
even  that  great  man  who  became  blind :  from  which  it  may 
be  easily  seen  that  in  this  life  men  form  many  erroneous 
opinions ;  when  he,  who  had  not  knowinglj'^  seen  anything 
which  it  was  impious  to  see,  lost  his  eye-sight ;  but  in  the  case 
of  that  fellow,  who  has  polluted  the  ceremonies,  not  only  by 
his  presence,  but  also  by  his  incestuous  guilt  and  adultery,  all 
the  punishment  due  to  his  eyes  has  fallen  on  the  blindness  of 
his  mind.  Can  you,  0  priests,  avoid  being  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  this  man,  so  chaste,  so  religious,  so  holy,  so 
pious  a  man,  when  he  says  that  he,  with  his  own  hands,  pulled 
down  the  house  of  a  most  virtuous  citizen,  and  with  the  same 
hands  consecrated  it  to  the  gods  1 

What  was  that  consecration  of  yoiirs?  "  I  had  carried  a 
bill,"  says  he,  "  to  make  it  lawful  for  me  to  act."  What  1 
had  you  not  inserted  this  clause  in  it,  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing contrary  to  what  was  right  in  the  bill,  it  should  be 
invalid  ?  Will  you  then,  0  priests,  by  your  decision,  esta- 
blish the  point  that  it  is  right  that  the  home  of  evei-y  one  of 
you,  and  your  altars,  and  your  hearths,  and  your  household 
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gods,  slioiild  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  capi'ice  of  the  tribiiuey  ? 
that  it  is  right  for  any  one,  not  only  to  throw  down  the 
house  of  that  man  whom  he  may  have  chosen  to  attack  with 
a  body  of  excited  men,  and  may  have  driven  away  by  vio- 
lence,— which  is  an  act  of  present  insanity,  like  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  terror, — but  for  him  to  bind  that  man  and  property  for 
all  future  time  by  the  everlasting  obligation  of  religion  1 

XLI.  I  indeed,  0  priests,  have  always  understood  that  in 
undertaking  religious  obligations  the  main  thing  is  to  inter- 
pret what  the  intention  of  the  immortal  gods  appears  to  be. 
Nor  is  piety  towards  the  gods  anything  but  an  honourable 
opinion  of  their  divine  power  and  intentions,  while  you  sixp- 
pose  that  nothing  is  required  by  them  which  is  unjust  or  dis- 
honourable. That  disgrace  to  the  city  could  not  find  one 
single  man,  not  even  when  he  had  everything  in  his  power, 
to  whom  he  could  adjudge,  or  deliver,  or  make  a  present  of 
my  house ;  though  he  himself  was  inflamed  with  a  great 
desire  for  that  spot  and  for  the  house,  and  though,  on  that 
account  alone,  that  excellent  man  had  brought  in  that 
exceedingly  just  bill  of  his  to  make  himself  master  of  my 
property,  yet  even  in  the  height  of  his  madness  he  did  not 
dare  to  take  possession  of  my  house,  with  the  desire  of  which 
he  had  been  so  excited.  Do  jou  think  that  the  immortal 
gods  were  willing  to  remove  into  the  house  of  that  man  to 
whose  labour  and  prudence  it  was  owing  that  they  still  re- 
tained possession  of  their  own  temples,  dismantled  and  ruined 
as  it  was  by  the  nefarious  robbery  of  a  most  worthless  man  1 
There  is  not  one  citizen  in  this  numerous  people,  out  of  that 
polluted  and  blood-thirsty  baud  of  Publius  Clodius,  who  laid 
hands  on  a  single  article  of  my  projierty,  or  who  did  not  in 
that  storm  defend  it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  But  they  who 
caught  the  infection  and  polluted  themselves  with  any  part- 
nership in  the  plunder,  or  in  the  purchase  of  anything,  were 
not  able  to  esca]>e  every  sort  of  condemnation,  whether  public 
or  private.  Of  this  property  then,  of  which  no  one  toiiched 
a  single  thing  without  being  accounted  in  every  one's  opinion 
one  of  the  wickedest  of  men,  did  the  immortal  gods  covet 
my  house  1  Did  that  beautiful  Liberty  of  yours  turn  out  my 
household  gods  and  the  tamily  divinities  of  my  hearth,  in  order 
to  bo  established  there  herself  by  you,  as  if  in  a  conquered 
country  1       What  is  there  more  holy,  what  is  there  moro 
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carefully  fenced  round  with  every  description  of  religious 
respect,  than  the  house  of  every  individual  citizen  1  Here  are 
his  altars,  here  ai'e  his  hearths,  here  are  his  household  gods: 
here  all  his  sacred  rites,  all  his  religious  ceremonies  are  pre- 
served. This  is  the  asylum  of  every  one,  so  holy  a  spot  that 
it  is  impious  to  drag  any  one  from  it. 

XLII.  And  on  this  account  that  man's  madness  is  the  more 
to  be  rejected  by  your  ears  ;  who  has  not  only  attacked  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  all  religion  those  things  which  our  ances- 
tors intended  to  be  safe  and  hallowed  among  us,  as  guarded 
by  the  sanction  of  religion,  but  has  even  made  use  of  the 
name  of  religion  to  overturn  them. 

And  what  goddess  is  she  whom  you  have  established  there  1 
She  ought  indeed  to  be  the  good  goddess ;  since  she  has  been 
consecrated  by  you.  "She  is  Liberty,"  says  he.  Have  you 
then  established  her  in  my  house  whom  you  have  driven  out 
of  the  whole  city  1  Did  you,  after  you  had  denied  that  your 
colleagues, — men  invested  with  the  highest  power, — were  free ; 
after  you  had  closed  all  access  to  the  temple  of  Castor  against 
every  one ;  after  you  had  ordered  in  the  hearing  of  the  Roman 
people,  this  most  illustrious  man,  of  a  most  noble  family,  who 
has  received  the  greatest  honours  from  the  Roman  people,  a 
priest,  and  a  man  of  consular  rank,  a  citizen  of  singular  gen- 
tleness and  modesty  of  character,  (a  man  of  whom  I  cannot 
sufficiently  wonder  how  you  can  dare  to  look 'him  in  the  face,) 
to  be  kicked  and  trampled  on  by  your  attendants  ;  after  you 
had  driven  him  out  of  the  city  without  being  condemned, 
having  proposed  a  most  tyrannical  privilegium  against  him  ; 
after  you  had  confined  the  first  man  in  the  whole  earth  to  his 
house ;  after  you  had  occupied  the  forum  with  armed  bands 
of  profligate  men ; — did  you  then  place  the  image  of  Liberty 
in  that  house,  which  was  of  itself  a  pi'oof  of  your  most  cruel 
tyranny  and  of  the  miserable  slavery  of  tlie  Roman  people  1 
Was  he  the  man  whom  Liberty  ought,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
to  have  driven  from  his  house,  whose  existence  was  the  only 
thing  that  prevented  the  whole  city  from  coming  under  the 
power  of  slaves  1 

XLin.  But  from  whence  was  that  Liberty  brought  ?  for 
I  sought  for  her  diligently.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  pro- 
stitute at  Tanagra.  At  no  gi-eat  distance  from  Tanagra  a 
njarble  image  of  her  was  placed  on  her  tomb.    A  certain  man 
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of  noble  birth,  not  altogether  unconnected  witli  this  holy 
priest  of  Liberty,  earned  off  this  statue  to  decorate  his  eedile- 
ship.  He  had  in  truth  cherished  the  idea  of  surpassing  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  splendour  of  his  appointments.  There- 
fore he  "brought  away  to  his  own  house,  like  a  prudent  man  as 
he  was,  all  the  statues  and  pictures,  all  the  decorations  of  any 
sort,  that  remained  in  the  temples  and  public  places,  out  of  all 
Greece  and  out  of  all  the  islands,  for  the  sake  of  doing  honour 
to  the  Roman  people.  After  he  understood  that  he  might 
give  up  the  sedileship,  and  still  be  appointed  preetor  by  Lucius 
Piso  the  consul,  provided  he  had  any  competitor  whose  name 
began  with  the  same'  letter  as  his  own,  he  stowed  away  what 
he  had  prepared  for  his  sedileship  in  two  places,  partly  in  his 
strong-box,  and  pai'tly  in  his  gardens.  He  gave  the  statue 
which  he  had  taken  ft-om  the  prostitute's  tomb  to  that  fellow, 
because  it  was  much  more  suited  to  such  people  as  he  is  than 
to  Public  Liberty.  Can  any  one  dare  to  profane  this  goddess, 
the  statue  of  a  harlot,  the  ornament  of  a  tomb,  carried  off  by 
a  thief,  and  consecrated  by  a  sacrilegious  infidel  ?  Is  it  she 
who  is  to  diive  me  from  my  house  1  Is  she  the  avenger  of 
this  afflicted  cityl  Is  she  to  be  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
republic  1  Is  she  to  be  a  part  of  that  monument  which  has 
been  erected  so  as  to  be  a  token  of  the  oppression  of  the 
senate,  and  to  keep  alive  for  ever  the  recollection  of  this 
man's  infamy  1 

0  Quintus  Catulus  !  (Shall  I  appeal  rather  to  the  father,  or 
to  the  son  1  The  memory  of  the  son  is  fresher,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  my  exploits.)  How  greatly  were  you 
mistaken  when  you  thought  that  I  should  find  the  greatest 
possible  reward — a  reward,  too,  becoming  every  day  greate]' — 
n  this  republic  !  when  you  said  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Inhere  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  this  city  two  consuls  hostile 
;o  the  republic.  Two  have  been  found  who  gave  over  the 
lenate  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  frantic  tribune  ;  who,  by 
idicts  and  positive  commands,  prohibited  the  conscript  fathers 
rom  entreating  the  people  and  coming  to  it  as  suppliants  on 
ay  behalf;  who  looked  on  while  my  house  was  being  sacked 
nd  plundered ;  who  ordered  the  damaged  relics  of  my  pro- 
|ierty  to  be  carried  oft'  to  their  own  houses. 

1  In  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  ballot  tickets  given  to 
le  voters  were  only  marked  with  the  initial  of  each  candidate's  name. 
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1  come  now  to  the  father.  You,  0  Qiiiutus  Catulus,  ohose 
the  house  of  ]\Iarciis  Fulvius,  though  he  was  the  fathei"-in-law 
of  your  own  bi'othcr,  to  be  the  monument  of  your  victories, 
in  order  that  every  recollection  of  that  man  who  had  em- 
braced designs  destructive  of  the  republic  should  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  eyes  and  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
men.  If,  when  you  were  building  that  portico,  any  one  had 
said  to  you  that  the  time  woidd  come  when  that  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  had  despised  the  authority  of  the  senate  and 
the  opinion  of  all  virtuous  men,  should  injure  and  overthrow 
vour  monument,  while  the  consuls  were  not  looking  on  only, 
but  even  assisting  in  the  work,  and  should  join  it  to  the  house 
of  that  citizen  who  as  consul  had  defended  the  republic  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  senate ;  would  you  not  have 
answered  that  that  could  not  possibly  happen,  unless  the  re- 
public itself  was  previously  overthrown  1 

XLIV.  But  remark  the  intolerable  audacity  of  the  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  headlong  and  unbridled  covetous- 
ness.  That  fellow  never  thought  of  any  monument,  or  any 
religion  ;  he  wished  to  dwell  splendidly  and  magnificently, 
and  to  unite  two  large  and  noble  houses.  At  the  same  moment 
that  my  departure  deprived  him  of  all  pretence  for  bloodshed, 
he  was  begging  Quintus  Seius  to  sell  him  his  house ;  and  when 
he  refused  to  do  so,  he  threatened  that  he  would  block  up  all 
his  lights.  Postumus  declared  that  as  long  as  he  was  alive 
tliat  house  should  never  belong  to  Clodius.  That  acute 
young  man  took  the  hint  from  his  own  mouth,  as  to  what  was 
best  for  him  to  do ;  and  in  the  most  open  manner  he  took  the 
man  off  oy  poison.  He  bought  the  house,  after  weaiying  out 
all  the  other  bidders,  for  almost  half  as  much  again  as  he 
thought  it  really  worth.  What  is  my  object  in  making  this 
statement.  That  house  of  mine  is  almost  entirely  empty ; 
scarcely  one-tenth  part  of  my  house  has  been  added  to  Catu- 
lus's  portico.  The  pretence  was  a  promenade,  and  a  monu- 
ment, and  that  Tanagroean  lady  Liberty,  (all  Roman  liberty 
having  been  entirely  put  down).  He  liad  set  his  heart  upon 
a  portico  with  private  cliarabers,  paved  to  the  distance  of  three 
hundr'^'"!  feet,  witli  a  fine  court  smTOunded  by  a  colonnade,  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  commanding  a  superb  view,  and  everytliing 
else  in  character,  so  as  far  to  surpass  all  other  houses  in  luxury 
and  splcndoui'.     And  that  scrupulous  man,  while  he  was  both; 
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buying  and  selJing  my  house  at  the  same  moment,  still,  even 
m  a  time  of  such  darkness  as  that,  did  not  ventm'e  to  give  in 
his  own  name  as  the  purchaser.  He  put  up  that  fellow  Scato, 
a  man  whose  virtue  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  had  made  him 
poor ;  so  poor  that  among  the  Marsi,  where  he  was  born,  he 
had  no  hoiLse  in  which  he  could  take  refuge  from  the  rain  ; 
and  yet  he  said  now  that  he  had  purchased  the  finest  house  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  The  lower  part  of  the  house  he  assigned 
not  to  his  own  Fonteian  family,  but  to  the  Clodian  family 
which  he  had  quitted  ;  but  of  all  the  numerous  family 
of  Clodius,  no  one  applied  for  any  share  in  his  liberality 
except  those  who  were  utterly  destitute  from  indigence  and 
wickedness. 

XLV.  Will  you,  0  priests,  sanction  this  universal  and  un- 
precedented tyranny  of  every  sort,  this  impudence  and  auda- 
city and  covetousaiess  1  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  a  priest  was  present." 
Are  you  not  ashamed,  when  the  matter  is  being  discussed 
before  the  priests,  to  say  that  a  priest  was  present,  not  the 
college  of  priests  1  especially  when,  as  tribune  of  the  people, 
you  had  power  to  summon  them  and  even  to  compel  their 
attendance.  Be  it  so.  You  did  not  call  in  the  whole  college. 
Well.  Which  of  the  college  was  it  who  was  present  ?  For 
he  had  vested  that  authoi'ity  in  one  individual  which  belongs 
to  all  of  them  ;  however,  the  age  and  rank  of  the  man  invest 
him  with  additional  digTiity.  There  was  need  also  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  although  they  were  all  of  them  learned  men,  still 
no  doubt  age  gives  them  still  more  experience.  Who  then  was 
it  who  was  present  1  "  The  brother,"  says  he,  "  of  my  wife." 
If  we  ask  w  hat  was  his  authority,  although  he  is  of  such  an 
age  that  he  cannot  as  yet  have  much,  still  even  such  authority 
as  a  young  man  can  have  is  to  be  considered  as  diminished  in 
his  case,  by  reason  of  his  near  connexion  with  and  relationship 
to  you.  But  if  we  ask  what  knowledge  he  has,  who  could 
have  less  than  he  who  had  only  come  into  the  college  a  few 
days  before  1  And  he  was  the  more  bound  to  you  by  your 
recent  kindness  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  himself,  the 
brother  of  your  %vife,  preferred  by  you  to  your  own  brother. 
Although  in  that  matter  you  took  care  that  your  brother 
should  not  be  able  to  accuse  you. 

Do  jon  then  call  that  a  dedication,  to  which  you  were  not 
able  to  invite  the  college  of  pontiffs,  or  any  single  priest  dis- 
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tinguished  by  honours  confen-ed  on  him  by  the  Roman  people  ', 
nor  even  any  other  young  man,  though  you  had  some  most 
mtimate  friends  in  the  college  ?  He  only  was  present,  if  indeed 
he  was  present,  whom  you  yourself  instigated,  whom  his  sister 
entreated,  and  whom  his  mother  compelled  to  be  so. 

Take  care  now,  0  priests,  what  decision  you  give  in  this 
cause  of  mine,  concerning  the  fortunes  of  all  the  citizens.  Do 
you  think  that  the  house  of  every  single  citizen  can  be  con- 
secrated by  the  word  of  a  priest,  if  he  takes  hold  of  a  door- 
post and  says  something  or  other?  But  those  dedications, 
and  those  religious  ceremonies  respecting  temples  and  shrines, 
were  instituted  by  our  ancestors  to  do  honour  to  tlie  immortal 
gods,  without  inflicting  any  misfortune  on  their  fellow-citizens. 
A  tribune  of  the  people  has  been  found,  who,  assisted  by  the 
forces  of  the  consuls,  has  rushed  with  all  the  violence  of  in- 
sanity on  that  citizen,  whom,  after  he  had  been  beaten  down, 
the  republic  itself  raised  up  again  with  its  own  hands. 

XLVI.  What  next  1  Suppose  any  one  like  that  fellow, — • 
for  there  will  not  be  wanting  men  who  will  be  willing  to 
imitate  him, — should  by  violence  oppress  some  one  who  does 
not  resemble  me,  to  whom  the  republic  does  not  owe  as  much 
as  it  does  to  me,  and  should  dedicate  his  house  by  the  agency 
of  one  priest ;  will  you  determine  by  your  authority  that  a 
deed  done  iu  that  manner  ought  to  stand  1  Will  you  say, 
"  What  priest  v/ill  such  a  man  be  able  to  find  T  What  ? 
Cannot  a  tribune  of  the  people  be  himself  a  priest  also  at  the 
same  time  1  Marcus  Drusus,  that  most  illustrious  tribune  of 
the  people,  was  a  priest  also.  Thei-efore,  if  he  had  taken  hold 
of  a  door-post  of  the  house  of  Quintus  Caspio  his  enemy,  and 
liad  uttered  a  few  words,  would  the  house  of  Csepio  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  gods  1  I  say  nothing  here  about  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priesthood,  nor  about  the  language  of  the  dedica- 
tion itself;  I  say  nothing  about  religion,  or  religious  cere- 
monies ;  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  ignorant  of  those  matters, 
of  which  I  should  conceal  my  knowledge,  even  if  J  were 
acquainted  with  tliem,  that  I  might  not  appear  troublesome 
to  others,  and  over  curious  to  you;  although  many  particulars 
of  your  usages  do  escape,  and  often  reach  the  ears  of  the  laity. 
I  think,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  that  at  the  dedication 
of  a  temple,  a  door-post  must  be  taken  hold  of.  For  the 
locr-post  is  there  v/herc  the  entrance  to  the  temple  and  itc 
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folding-doors  are.  But  no  one  ever  took  liold  of  the  posts  of 
a  promenade  in  dedicating  that ;  but  if  you  have  dedicated  a 
statue  or  an  altar,  that  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place  after- 
wards without  impiety.  But  you  will  not  be  able  now  to 
allege  this,  since  you  have  said  that  the  priest  did  lay  hands 
on  the  post. 

Although,  why  do  I  say  anything  about  the  dedication  1  or 
why  do  I  discuss  your  right  and  the  religious  features  of  the 
case,  contrary  to  my  original  intention  1 

XLVII.  But,  even  if  I  were  to  allow  that  everything  had 
been  done  with  the  regular  forms  of  expression,  according  to 
ancient  and  established  usages,  I  should  still  defend  myself  by 
the  common  law  of  the  republic.  When,  after  the  departui'e 
of  that  citizen,  to  whose  single  exertions  the  senate  and  all 
good  men  had  so  often  decided  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
was  owing,  you,  with  the  aid  of  two  most  wicked  consuls, 
were  keeping  down  the  republic  which  was  groaning  under  the 
oppression  of  jowr  most  shameful  robberies ;  when  you  had 
dedicated,  with  the  countenance  of  some  obscure  priest,  the 
house  of  that  man  who  was  unwilling  that  the  country  which 
had  been  preserved  by  him  should  perish  on  any  pretence 
connected  with  him;  could  the  republic  when  it  had  recovered 
itself  endure  that  ?  Once,  0  priests,  gave  an  opening  for  such 
religious  acts  as  this,  and  you  will  very  soon  find  no  escape 
at  all  for  any  one's  property.  If  a  priest  has  laid  his  hand  on 
a  door-post,  and  has  transferred  expressions  intended  for  the 
honour  of  the  immortal  gods  to  the  injury  of  the  citizens, 
wiU  the  holy  name  of  religion  avail  to  procure  the  ratification 
of  such  an  injury,  and  yet  will  it  not  avail  if  a  tribune  of  the 
people  consecrates  the  goods  of  any  citizen  with  a  form  of 
words  no  less  ancient  and  almost  equally  solemn  1  But  Caiiis 
Atinius,  within  the  recollection  of  our  fathers,  consecrated  the 
property  of  Quintus  Metellus,  who,  as  censor,  had  expelled 
him  from  the  senate ;  (your  grandfather,  0  Quintus  Metellus, 
and  yoiurs,  0  Publius  Servilius,  and  your  great-grandfather, 
0  Publius  Scipio ;)  placing  a  little  brazier  on  the  rostra  and 
summoning  a  flute-player  to  assist  him.  What  then  1  Did  that 
frenzy  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  derived  from  some  prece- 
dents of  extreme  antiquity,  do  any  injury  to  Quintus  Metellus, 
that  great  and  most  illustrious  biiin  1  Certainly  not.  We 
have  seen  a  tribune  of  the  people  do  the  same  thing  to  Cnseus 
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Lent  al US  the  censor.  Did  he  then  at  all  bind  the  property  of 
Lentulus  to  any  peculiar  sanctity  1 

But  why  should  I  speak  of  other  men  1  You  yourself,  I 
say,  with  youi-  head  veiled,  having  summoned  an  assembly, 
having  placed  a  brazier  on  the  spot,  consecrated  the  property 
of  your  dear  friend  Gabinius,  to  whom  you  had  given  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  and  Persians.  But 
if  nothing  was  really  effected  at  that  time,  why  should  my 
property  be  affected  by  the  same  measures  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  consecration  was  valid,  why  did  that  abyss  of  a 
man,  who  had  swallowed  up  with  you  all  the  blood  of  the 
republic,  raise  a  villa  as  high  as  the  heavens  on  my  Tusculan 
estate,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  public  treasury  1  And  why 
have  I  not  been  allowed  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  my  pro- 
perty,—  I,  who  am  the  only  person  who  prevented  the  whole 
city  from  being  in  a  similar  condition  1 

XL VIII.  I  say  nothing  about  Gabinius.  Why  ?  Did  not 
Lucius  Munius,'  the  most  feai'less  and  most  excellent  of  all 
men,  consecrate  your  property  by  your  own  precedent  1  And 
if,  because  you  yourself  are  concerned,  you  say  that  that 
action  ought  not  to  be  ratified,  did  joii  in  that  splendid  tri- 
buneship  of  yours  establish  laws  which,  the  moment  that 
they  were  turned  against  yourself,  you  repudiated,  though  you 
made  use  of  them  to  ruin  other  people  1  If  that  consecration 
be  legal,  then  what  is  there  in  yom-  property  which  can  be 
applied  to  other  than  holy  uses  1  Or  has  a  consecration  no 
power,  while  a  dedication  draws  with  it  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion ?  What  then  was  the  meaning  of  your  summoning  that 
flute-player  to  be  a  witness?  What  was  the  object  of  jowr 
brazier  ?  What  became  of  your  prayers  1  What  was  the 
meaning  of  all  your  old-fashioned  expressions  ?  Did  you  wish 
to  lie,  to  deceive,  to  abiise  the  divine  reverence  due  to  the 
immortal  gods,  in  order  to  strike  teiTor  into  men  1  For  if 
that  act  is  once  ratified, — I  say  nothing  about  Gabinius, — 
most  certainly  your  house  and  whatever  else  you  have  is  con- 
secrated to  Ceres  But  if  that  was  a  joke  of  yours,  what  can 
be  more  impure  than  you  who  have  polluted  every  sort  of 
religion  by  lies  and  adulteries  1  "  Well,  I  confess,"  says  he, 
"  that  in  the  case  of  Gabinius  I  did  behave  wickedly."     You 

*  Some  editions  read  Mummius. 
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see  nov/  that  the  punishment  which  was  established  by  you 
v.'ith  reference  to  anotlier  has  been  turned  against  yourself. 
But,  0  man,  0  you  who  are  the  veiy  model  of  every  possible 
crime  and  -n-ickedness,  do  you  deny  with  respect  to  me  that 
which  you  admit  in  the  case  of  Gabinius, — a  man  the  im- 
modesty of  whose  childhood,  the  lust  of  whose  youth,  the 
disgrace  and  indigence  of  whose  subsequent  life,  the  open 
robberies  of  whose  consulship,  we  have  seen, — a  man  to  whom 
even  calamity  itself  could  not  happen  undeseiTedly  ?  And 
do  you  say  that  that  was  a  more  solemn  act  which  you  per- 
formed with  one  young  man  alone  for  your  witness,  than  it 
would  have  been  if  you  had  had  the  whole  assembly  in  that 
character  1  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  a  dedication  is  an  act  which 
carries  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  sanctity  with  it." 

XLIX.  Does  not  Numa  Pompilius  appear  to  be  speaking 
to  you  1  Learn  his  speech  by  heart,  0  i^riests,  and  flamens. 
Do  you  too,  0  king  of  the  sacrifices,  learn  of  the  man  of 
your  own  fomily :  although,  indeed,  he  has  quitted  that 
family ;  but  still  learn  from  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  reli- 
gious observances,  and  just,  and  deeply  skilled  in  all  questions 
of  religion.  What  1  in  the  case  of  a  dedication  do  not 
people  inquire  who  says  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  what  he 
says,  and  how  1  Do  you  so  confuse  and  mix  up  these  matters, 
that  whoever  chooses  can  dedicate  whatever  he  chooses,  and  in 
whatever  manner  he  chooses  1  Who  were  you  who  performed 
the  dedication  1  By  what  right  did  you  do  so  ?  By  what 
law  1  According  to  what  precedent  1  By  what  power  ? 
When  and  where  had  the  Roman  people  appointed  you  to 
manage  that  business  ?  For  I  see  that  there  is  an  old  tribu- 
nitian  law,  which  forbids  any  one  to  consecrate  any  house, 
land,  or  altar,  without  the  order  of  the  Roman  people.  Quintus 
Papirius,  who  proposed  this  law,  did  not  perceive  nor  suspect 
that  there  would  be  danger  lest  hereafter  the  houses  or  pos- 
sessions of  citizens  who  had  not  been  condemned  might  be 
consecrated.  For  that  could  not  lawfully  be  done  ;  nor  had 
any  one  ever  done  such  a  thing ;  nor  was  there  any  reason 
why  a  prohibition  should  be  issued,  the  effect  of  which  appeared 
likely  to  be  not  so  much  to  deter  people  from  an  action  as  to 
remind  them  of  it.  But  because  building-s  were  consecrated, — 
I  do  not  mean  the  houses  of  private  persons,  but  those  which 
ai"e  called  sacred  buildings, — and  becaiise  lands  were  conse- 
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crated,  not  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  who  chose  might  con- 
secrate our  farms,  but  that  a  general  might  consecrate  lands 
taken  from  the  enemy;  and  because  altars  were  erected,  which 
can'ied  with  them  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  place  in  which 
they  were  consecrated  ;  he  foi'bade  all  these  things  to  be  done 
unless  the  people  ordered  them.  And  if  your  interpretation 
of  these  edicts  be  that  they  were  frnmed  with  reference  to  our 
houses  and  lands,  I  make  no  objection.  But  I  ask,  what  law 
was  passed  that  you  should  consecrate  my  house  I  where  this 
power  was  given  to  you  1  and  by  what  right  you  did  it  1  And 
I  am  not  now  arguing  about  religion,  but  about  the  property 
of  all  of  us;  nor  about  the  sacerdotal  law,  but  about  the 
common  law. 

L.  The  Papu'ian  law  forbids  any  building  to  be  consecrated 
without  the  command  of  the  people.  Grant  that  that  law 
refers  to  our  houses,  and  not  to  the  public  temples.  Show 
me  one  word  of  consecration  in  that  law  of  yours — if  it  is  a 
law,  and  not  merely  an  expression  of  your  wickedness  and 
cruelty.  But  if,  then,  at  the  time  of  that  shipwreck  of  the 
republic,  everything  necessary  had  occurred  to  you,  or  if  the 
man  who  drew  that  law  for  you  at  the  time  of  that  general 
conflagration  of  the  state  had  not  been  making  contracts  with 
the  Byzantine  exiles  and  with  the  royal  ambassadors,  but  had 
his  mind  at  leisure  to  attend  to  (what  I  will  not  call  the  ordi- 
nances, but)  the  monstrous  papers  which  he  was  di'awing,  then 
you  would  have  done  what  you  wanted,  if  not  in  fact,  at  all 
events  as  iixr  as  regular  legal  language  went.  But  at  one  and 
the  same  time  bonds  for  money  were  being  drawn,  treaties 
with  provinces  were  being  entered  into,  titles  of  kings  were 
being  put  up  for  sale,  the  numbering  of  all  the  slaves  was 
going  on  over  tlie  whole  city  street  by  street,  enemies  were 
being  reconciled,  new  commands  were  being  given  to  the 
Roman  youth,  poison  was  being  prepared  for  that  unhappy 
Quintus  Seius,  designs  were  being  formed  for  assassinating 
Cnseus  Pompeius,  the  bulwark  and  protector  of  the  empire,  and 
to  prevent  the  senate  from  having  any  power,  and  to  cause 
the  good  to  mourn  for  ever,  and  to  reduce  the  captive  re- 
public, by  the  treachery  of  the  consuls,  to  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  tribunes.  When  such  numerous 
and  such  important  designs  were  all  on  foot,  it  is  no  wonder, 
especially  while  you  were  both  in  such  a  state  of  frenzy  and 
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blindness,  that  many  things  escaped  both  his  notice  aud 
yours. 

But  take  notice  now,  -what  the  effect  of  this  Papirian  law  is 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ;  not  such  a  case  as  you  bring  forward, 
full  of  wickedness  and  frenzy.  Quintus  Marcius  the  censor 
had  made-  a  statue  of  Concord,  and  had  erected  it  in  a  public 
place.  When  Caius  Cassius  the  censor  had  transported  it 
into  the  senate-house,  he  consulted  your  college,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  any  reason  why  he  should  not  dedicate 
that  statue  and  the  senate-house  to  Concord. 

LI.  I  beseech  you,  0  priests,  compare  man  with  man,  the 
one  time  with  the  other,  this  case  with  that  case.  The  one 
man  was  a  censor  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  of  the 
highest  character  ;  the  other  was  a  tribune  of  the  people,  of 
preeminent  wickedness  and  audacity.  That  period  was  one 
of  tranquillity,  when  the  people  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of 
liberty,  and  the  senate  all  its  legitimate  authority ;  but  your 
time  was  a  time  when  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  was 
oppressed,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  destroyed. 
The  proposed  measm'e  was  one  full  of  justice,  wisdom,  and 
dignity.  For  the  censor,  to  whose  power  (though  you  have 
abolished  that)  om-  ancestors  chose  to  commit  the  decision 
respecting  the  dignity  of  each  member  of  the  senate,  wished 
the  statue  of  Concord  to  be  in  the  senate-house,  and  wished 
also  to  dedicate  the  senate-house  to  that  goddess.  It  was  a 
noble  intention,  and  one  worthy  of  all  praise.  For  he  thought 
that  by  that  measm-e  he  was  enjoining  that  opinions  should 
be  delivered  without  party  spirit  or  dissension,  if  he  bound 
the  place  itself  and  the  temple  of  public  counsel  by  the  reli- 
gious reverence  due  to  the  goddess  Concord.  You,  when  you 
were  keeping  down  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  city  by  the 
sword,  by  fear,  by  edicts,  by  privileges,  by  bands  of  abandoned 
men  constantly  present,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  army  which 
was  absent,  and  by  threats  of  bringing  it  up,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  consuls,  and  by  your  nefarious  agreement 
with  them,  erected  a  statue  of  Liberty  in  a  mocking  and 
shameless  spirit,  rather  than  with  even  any  pretence  to  religion. 
He  was  dedicating  a  thing  in  the  senate-house,  which  he  was 
able  to  dedicate  without  any  inconvenience  to  any  one.  You 
have  erected  an  image  not  of  public  Liberty,  but  of  licentious- 
nesSj  on  what  I  may  call  the  blood  and  bones  of  that  citizen 
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who  of  all  others  has  deserved  best  of  the  republic.  Aiid 
moreover  he  referred  his  design  to  the  sacred  college  :  to 
whom  did  you  refer  yours  1  If  you  deliberated  at  all,  if  you 
had  anytliing  wliich  you  wished  to  expiate,  or  any  domestic 
sacrifice  wliich  you  desired  to  institute,  still  according  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  other  men  you  should  have  referred  the 
mntter  to  the  priests.  When  you  were  beginning  a  new 
temple  in  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  city,  with  some  wicked 
and  unheard  of  object,  did  you  not  think  that  you  ought  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  public  priests  1  But  if  you  did  not 
think  it  desiral)le  to  consult  the  whole  college  of  priests,  was 
there  no  single  one  of-  them  who  seemed  to  you  a  suitable 
man  (of  those  who  are  eminent  among  all  the  citizens  for  age 
and  honour  and  authority)  for  you  to  communicate  your  in- 
tention about  the  dedication  to  him?  The  trutli  was,  not 
that  you  despised,  but  that  you  were  afraid  of  their  dignity. 

LII.  Could  you  have  dared  to  ask  Pubhus  Servilius  or 
Marcus  Lucullus,  (men  by  the  assistance  of  whose  wisdom  and 
authority  1  as  consul  snatched  the  republic  out  of  your 
hands,  out  of  your  jaws,)  with  what  words  or  with  what  cere- 
mony you  could  consecrate  the  house  of  a  citizen  1  (that  is 
my  first  point ;)  and  in  the  next  place,  of  that  citizen,  to  whom 
the  chief  of  the  senate,  to  whom  all  ranks  of  men,  to  whom 
all  Italy,  to  whom  every  nation  upon  earth,  bore  testimony 
that  he  had  saved  this  city  and  empire  ?  What  would  you 
say,  0  you  most  wicked  and  mischievous  disgrace  to  the  city? 
"  Come  forward,  come  forward,  Lucullus,  Servilius,  while  I 
dedicate  the  house  of  Cicero.  Come,  stand  before  me,  and 
take  hold  of  the  door-post."  You  are,  in  truth,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  audacity  and  impudence,  but  still  your  eyes, 
and  countenance,  and  voice  would  have  failed  you  while  those 
men  who,  by  their  dignity,  upheld  the  character  of  the 
Roman  i)eople  and  the  authority  of  the  empire,  were  striking 
terror  into  you  by  their  dignified  languag-e,  and  saying  that  it 
would  be  impious  for  them  to  be  ])resent  at  your  frantic  deeds, 
and  at  such  wicked  and  parricidal  attacks  on  the  countiy. 
And  when  you  saw  this,  then  you  betook  yourself  to  your 
kinsman, — not  that  he  was  selected  by  you,  but  that  he  was 
left  you  by  the  rest.  And  yet  I  believe  that  he, — if  he  is 
really  descended  from  those  men  who,  it  is  traditionally  i-e- 
ported,  learnt  their  sacred  ceremonies  from  Hercules  himself. 
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after  he  liad  completed  his  labours, — would  not  have  been  so 
cruel  with  respect  to  the  disti'ess  of  a  brave  man,  as  with  his 
own  hands  to  place  a  tomb  on  the  head  of  a  man  still  living 
and  breathing  ;  as  he  either  actually  said  and  did  nothing  at  all, 
and  bore  this  as  a  punishment  for  the  rashness  of  his  mother, 
that  he  lent  his  presence  though  mute,  and  his  name  to  this 
sin  ;  or,  if  he  did  say  anything  in  a  few  faltering  words,  and 
if  he  did  touch  the  door-post  with  trembling  hand,  at  all 
events  he  did  nothing  regularly  or  solemnly,  nothing  accord- 
ing to  proper  usages  or  established  forms.  He  had  seen 
Murena,  his  stepfather,  the  consul  elect,  in  company  with  the 
Allobroges,  bring  to  me  when  I  was  consul  the  proofs  of  the 
conspiracy  for  the  general  destruction.  He  had  heard  from 
him  that  he  had  twice  received  safety  from  me,  once  as  an 
individual,  and  a  second  time  in  common  with  the  whole  body 
of  citizens.  Who  is  there,  then,  who  can  think  that  this  new 
priest,  performing  this  his  first  religious  ceremony,  and  utter- 
ing these  his  first  official  words  since  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood,  would  not  have  felt  his  tongue  grow  mute,  and  his 
hand  grow  torpid,  and  his  mind  become  weakened  and  fail 
through  fear ;  especially  when  out  of  all  that  numerous 
college  he  saw  neither  king,  nor  flamen,  nor  priest,  and  was 
compelled  against  his  will  to  become  a  partner  in  another's 
wickedness,  and  was  enduring  the  most  terrible  punishment 
of  his  most  disgraceful  relationship  1 

LI  1 1.  But  to  return  to  the  qviestion  of  the  vindication  of 
the  public  rights,  which  the  priests  themselves  have  always 
adapted  not  only  to  their  own  ceremonies,  but  also  to  tlie 
commands  of  the  people.  You  have  a  statement  in  your 
records,  that  Caius  Cassius  the  censor  consulted  the  pontifical 
college  about  dedicating  the  statue  of  Concord,  and  that 
Marcus  ^milius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  answered  him  on 
behalf  of  the  college,  that,  imless  the  Roman  people  had 
appointed  him  by  name  to  superintend  that  business,  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  statue  could  properly  be  con- 
secrated. What  more  1  When  Licinia, — a  vestal  virgin,  a 
woman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  invested  with  the  most  holy 
of  all  priesthoods, — in  the  consulship  of  Titus  Flamininus 
and  Quintus  Metellus,  had  dedicated  an  altar,  and  a  little 
chapel,  and  a  cushion  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  rock  ;  did  uoi 
Sfixtus  Julius  the  prsetor  refer  that  matter  to  this  college,  iu 
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obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  1  when  Puhliiis 
Scsevola,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  answered  on  behalf  of  the 
college,  "  that  what  Lioinia,  the  daughter  of  Caius,  had  dedi- 
cated in  a  public  place  without  the  authority  of  the  people, 
did  not  appear  to  be  holy."  And  with  what  impartiality  and 
with  what  diligence  the  senate  annulled  that  act,  you  will 
easily  see  from  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate. 
Read  the  resolution  of  the  senate. 

[The  resolution  of  the  senate  is  read.] 
Do  not  you  see  that  a  commission  is  given  to  the  praetor  of 
the  city,  to  take  care  that  that  which  she  had  consecrated 
should  not  be  accounted  holy  1  and  that,  if  any  letters  had 
been  engraved  or  inscribed  upon  it,  they  should  be  removed  1 
Shame  on  tlie  times,  and  on  their  principles  !  Then  the 
priests  forbade  the  censor,  a  most  holy  man,  to  dedicate  a 
statue  to  Concord  in  a  temple  which  had  not  been  duly  con- 
secrated. And  after  that  the  senate  voted  that  that  altar 
which  had  been  consecrated  on  a  most  venerable  spot,  should 
be  taken  down  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
and  did  not  permit  any  memorial  of  writing  to  exist  as  a  relic 
of  that  dedication.  You,  0  storm  ravaging  your  country, — you 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  dispelling  peace  and  tranquillity, — 
did  you  hope  that  the  republic  would  endure  what  you  (in 
the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  when  darkness  was  spread  over  the 
republic,  when  the  Roman  people  was  overwhelmed,  when 
the  senate  was  overturned  and  expelled,)  pulled  down  and 
built  up  1  what  you,  after  having  violated  every  feeling  of  reli- 
gion, still  polluted  under  the  name  of  religion  1  that  it  would 
endure  the  monument  of  the  destruction  of  the  republic 
which  you  erected  in  the  house  of  this  citizen  who  is  now 
speaking,  and  in  the  city  which  he  had  presei-ved  by  his  own 
exertions  and  dangers,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  knights  and  the 
grief  of  all  virtuous  men  ;  that  it  would  endure  the  inscrip- 
tion which  you  had  placed  tliere  after  having  erased  the  name 
of  Quintus  Catulus,  one  moment  k>nger  than  the  time  that 
it  was  absent  fi'om  these  walls,  from  which  it  had  been  driven 
at  the  same  time  that  I  myself  was  i 

But  if,  0  priests,  you  decide  that  no  man  who  had  a  right 
to  do  so  by  law  performed  this  dedication,  and  that  nothing 
was  dedicated  which  lawfully  might  be  ;  then  why  need  I 
prove  that  third  point  which  I  originally  proposed  to  csta- 
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blish ;  namely,  that  he  did  not  dedicate  it  with  those  forms 
and  words  which  siich  ceremonies  require  1 

LIV.  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  I  was  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  your  peculiar  science ;  nor  about  the  sacri- 
fices, nor  about  the  recondite  laws  of  the  priests.  The  argu- 
ments which  I  have  hitherto  advanced  about  the  right  of 
dedication,  have  not  been  drawn  from  any  secret  description 
of  books,  but  are  taken  from  common  sources,  from  things 
openly  done  by  the  magistrates  and  referred  to  the  sacred 
college,  from  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and  from  the  law. 
Those  inner  mysteries,  what  ought  to  be  said,  or  enjoined,  or 
touched,  or  taken  hold  of,  are  still  your  own.  But  if  it  were 
proved  that  all  these  things  had  been  done  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  knowledge  of  Coruncanius,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  experienced  of  priests  ;  or  if  that  gi-eat  man  Marcus 
Horatius  Pulvillus,  who,  when  many  men  out  of  envy  endea- 
voured to  hinder  his  dedication  by  false  pretences  about  reli- 
gion, resisted  them,  and  with  the  gi-eatest  firmness  dedicated 
the  Capitol,  had  himself  presided  at  such  a  dedication  as  this, 
still  I  say  that  accuracy  of  religious  observance  would  not 
hallow  a  wicked  act ;  much  less  can  that  act  have  any  validity 
which  an  unskilful  young  man,  a  new  priest,  influenced  by 
the  prayers  of .  his  sister  and  the  threats  of  his  mother,  igno- 
rant and  unwilling,  without  colleagues,  without  books,  with- 
out any  adviser  or  assistant,'  is  said  to  have  performed  by 
stealth,  with  trembling  heart  and  faltering  tongue;  espe- 
cially when  that  impure  and  impious  enemy  of  all  religion, 
who  in  defiance  of  all  that  is  right  or  holy  had  often  been  as 
a  woman  among  men,  and  a  man  among  women,  completed 
the  business  in  so  hiu-ried  and  disorderly  a  manner,  that 
neither  his  senses,  nor  his  voice,  nor  his  language,  had  any 
consistency  in  them. 

LV.  It  was  then  reported  to  you,  0  priests,  and  after  that 
it  became  a  common  topic  of  conversation,  how  he,  with  pre- 
posterous language,  with  ill-omened  auspices,  at  times  inter- 
rupting himself,  doubting,  fearing,  hesitating,  pronounced  and 

'  "The  Latin  word  hjictor,  and  tlie  fictores  were  among  the  regular 
attendants  of  the  priests ;  their  office  appears  to  have  been,  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  victims,  or  when  the  worshippers  could  not  afford 
living  animals,  to  make  sham  figures  in  flour  and  paste,  or  wax  :  tLey 
Eilso  made  the  cakes  which  were  offered." — Grsevius. 
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did  everything  in  a  maimer  wholly  different  from  that  which 
you  have  recorded  as  proper  in  your  books.  It  is,  indeed,  uot 
very  strange  that,  in  doing  an  act  of  such  wickedness  and 
such  insanity,  even  his  audacity  could  not  wholly  repress  hia 
fear.  In  truth,  if  no  robber  was  ever  so  savage  and  inhuman, 
as,  when  he  had  j)lundered  temples,  and  then,  having  been 
excited  by  di'eams  or  some  superstitious  feelings,  consecrated 
some  altar  on  a  desert  shore,  not  to  shudder  in  his  mind  when 
compelled  to  propitiate  with  his  prayers  the  deity  whom  he 
has  insulted  by  his  wickedness ;  what  do  you  suppose  must 
have  been  the  agitation  of  mind  of  that  plunderer  of  every 
temple,  and  of  every  house,  and  of  the  whole  city,  when  he 
was  consecrating  one  single  altar  to  avert  the  vengeance  due 
to  his  numberless  acts  of  wickedness  1  He  coidd  not  possibly 
(although  the  insolence  of  power  had  elated  his  mind,  and 
although  he  was  armed  by  nature  with  incredible  audacity) 
fail  to  blunder  in  his  proceedings,  or  to  keep  constantly  mak- 
ing mistakes,  especially  when  he  had  a  priest  and  teacher 
who  was  compelled  to  teach  before  he  had  learnt  himself 
There  is  great  power,  not  only  in  the  divinity  of  the  immortal 
gods,  but  also  in  the  republic  itself.  When  the  immortal 
gods  saw  the  guardian  and  protector  of  their  temples  driven 
away  in  a  most  wicked  manner,  they  were  unwilling  to  quit 
their  temples  and  to  lemove  into  his  house.  Therefore  they 
alarmed  the  mind  of  that  most  insensible  man  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  But  the  republic,  although  that  was  banished  at 
the  same  time  with  myself,  was  still  constantly  present  to  the 
eyes  of  its  destroyer,  and  from  his  excited  and  kindled  frenzy 
was  constantly  demanding  my  restoration  and  its  own.  What 
marvel  then  is  it,  if  he,  urged  on  by  the  iusanit}-  of  fear  and 
drawn  on  headlong  by  wickedness,  was  neither  able  properly 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  which  he  had  begun,  nor  to  utter 
one  single  word  in  due  order  with  proper  solemnity  1 

LYl.  And  as  this  is  the  case.  0  priests,  recal  now  your 
attention  from  this  subtle  argnunent.  of  ours  to  the  general 
state  and  interests  of  the  rLpul)lic,  which  you  have  before 
now  had  many  gallant  men  to  assist  you  in  supporting,  but 
which  in  this  cause  you  are  upiiolding  on  your  own  shoulders 
alone.  To  you  the  whole  future  authority  of  the  senate,  which 
you  yourselves  always  led  in  a  most  admirable  manner  during 
tho  discission  of  my  case ;  to  you  that  most  glorious  agita- 
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tion  of  Italy,  aiid  that  thronging  hither  of  all  the  municipal 
towns;  to  you  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  the  centuries,  of  which  you  were  the  chiefs  and  leaders  ; 
to  you  every  company  in  the  city,  every  rank  of  men,  all  men 
who  have  any  property  or  any  hopes,  think  that  all  their  zeal 
for  my  dignity,  all  their  decisions  in  my  favour,  are  not  only 
entrusted,  hut  put  wholly  under  your  protection.  Lastly, 
the  immortal  gods  themselves,  who  protect  this  city  and  em- 
pire, appear  to  me  to  have  claimed  the  credit  of  my  return, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  it  has  diffused,  as  due  to  the 
power  and  judicial  sentence  of  their  priests,  in  order  to  make 
it  evident  to  all  nations  and  to  all  posterity  that  I  had  been 
restored  to  the  republic  by  divine  agency.  For  this  return 
of  mine,  0  priests,  and  this  restoration,  consists  in  recovering 
my  house,  my  possessions,  my  altars,  my  hearths,  and  my 
household  gods.  And  if  that  fellow  with  his  most  wicked 
hands  tears  up  their  dwellings  and  abodes,  and,  with  the  con- 
suls for  his  leaders,  as  if  the  city  were  taken,  has  thought  it 
becoming  to  destroy  this  house  alone,  as  if  it  were  the  house 
of  its  most  active  defender,  still  those  household  gods,  those 
deities  of  my  family,  will  be  by  you  replaced  in  my  house  at 
the  same  time  as  myself. 

LVII.  Wherefore,  0  I  pray  and  entreat  thee,  0  thou  great 
God  of  the  Capitol,  thee  whom  the  Eoman  people  hath  styled, 
on  account  of  thy  kindnesses  to  us,  All  Good,  and,  on  account 
of  thy  might.  All  Powerful ;  and  thee,  0  royal  Juno ;  and 
thee,  0  guardian  of  the  city,  0  Minerva,  thee  who  hast  at  all 
times  been  my  assistant  in  my  counsels,  and  the  witness  of 
my  exertions ;  and  ye  too,  ye  who  above  all  others  have 
claimed  me  back  and  recalled  me,  ye,  for  the  sake  of  whose 
habitations  most  especially  it  is  that  I  am  engaged  in  this 
contest,  0  ye  household  gods  of  my  fathers,  and  of  my  family ; 
and  ye  too,  who  preside  over  this  city  and  this  republic,  ye  do 
I  I  entreat,  ye  from  whose  spires  and  temples  I  once  repelled 
that  fatal  and  impious  flame ;  thee  too  do  I  supplicate,  O 
Vesta,  whose  chaste  priestesses  I  have  defended  from  the  rage 
j  and  frenzy  and  wickedness  of  men,  whose  renowned  and  eter- 
nal fire  I  would  not  suffer  either  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  the  citizens,  or  to  be  confused  with  the  conflagTation 
jof  the  whole  city;  I  entreat  you  all,  that, — if  at  that  alniost 

VOL.  Ill,  F 
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fatal  crisis  of  the  republic  I  exposed  my  life,  in  defence  of  your 
ceremonies  and  temples,  to  the  rage  and  arms  of  abandoned 
citizens ;  and  if,  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  the  destruction 
of  all  good  men  was  aimed  at  through  my  ruin,  I  invoked 
)'Our  aid,  I  recommended  myself  and  my  family  to  your  pro- 
tection, I  devoted  myself  and  my  life,  on  condition  that  if, 
both  at  that  moment,  and  previously,  and  in  my  consulship, 
disregarding  all  my  own  advantage,  all  my  own  interests,  and 
all  reward  for  my  exertions,  I  strove  with  all  my  anxiety  and 
thoughts  and  vigilance  for  nothing  but  the  safety  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  might  be  allowed  some  day  or  other  to  enjoy  my 
country  restored  to  me ;  but  if  my  counsels  had  been  of  no 
service  to  my  country,  then,  that  I  might  endm-e  everlasting 
miseiy,  sepai'ated  fi'om  all  my  fi-iends  : — I  may  be  allowed 
to  think  this  devotion  of  my  life  accepted  and  approved  by 
the  gods,  when  I  am  by  your  favoui-  restored  to  my  home. 
For  at  present,  0  priests,  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  my 
house,  which  you  are  at  present  inquiring  into,  but  of  the 
whole  city,  to  which  I  appear  to  be  restored.  Tn  the  most 
frequented  and  finest  part  of  the  city,  look  to  that  (I  will 
not  say  monument,  but)  wound  of  tlie  country.  And  as  you 
must  see  that  that  sight  is  to  me  one  which  is  more  to  be 
detested  and  avoided  than  death  itself,  do  not,  I  entreat 
you,  allow  that  man  by  whose  return  you  have  thought  that 
the  republic  too  would  be  restored,  to  be  deprived  not  only 
of  the  ornaments  suited  to  his  dignity,  but  even  of  his  part 
in  the  city. 

LVIII.  I  am  not  moved  by  the  plundering  of  my  propei-ty, 
nor  by  the  razing  of  my  houses,  nor  by  the  devastation  of 
my  farms,  nor  by  the  booty  most  cmelly  taken  by  the  consuls 
out  of  my  possessions.  I  have  always  considered  these  as 
perishable  and  fleeting  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  the  times,  and 
not  as  proofs  of  virtue  or  genius  ;  and  they  are  things,  too,  of 
which  I  have  never  thought  it  becoming  to  wish  for  plenty 
and  abundance,  so  much  as  for  moderation  in  enjoj-ing  them, 
and  patience  if  deprived  of  them.  In  truth,  the  moderate 
amount  of  my  flimily  property  very  nearly  corresponds  to  my 
necessities  ;  and  I  shall  leave  a  sufficiently  ample  patrimony 
to  my  children  in  the  name  and  memory  of  their  father.  But 
I  cannot  without  great  discredit  to  the  republic,  and  gi-eat 
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sliame  and  misery  to  myself,  continue  deprived  of  my  house, 
which  has  been  taken  from  me  by  wickedness,  and,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  built  up  again  with  even  more  impiety 
tlian  it  was  pulled  down. 

Wherefore,  if  you  consider  that  my  return  is  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  the  immortal  gods,  to  the  senate,  to  the 
Roman  people,  to  all  Italy,  to  the  provinces,  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  yourselves,  who  have  always  taken  the  lead 
in  and  exercised  a  principal  influence  over  all  measures 
connected  with  my  safety,  I  beg  and  entreat  you,  0  priests, 
now,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  senate  that  you  should  do 
so,  to  place  me,  whom  you  have  restored  by  your  authority 
and  zeal  and  votes  to  my  country,  with  your  own  hands  in 
ray  house. 
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THE   SPEECH   OF   M.  T.  CICERO   RESPECTING  THE 
ANSWERS  OF  THE  SOOTHSAYERS. 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    SENATE. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

This  speech  was  spoken  towards  the  close  of  the  j'ear  after  the  last  speech, 
but  it  follows  it  in  nearly  all  editions,  as  it  relates  in  some  degree  to  the 
same  suliject.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  many  prodigies  were 
reported  to  have  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home.  And  the 
senate  consulted  the  soothsayer.s  as  to  the  cause  of  them,  and  as  to 
the  means  of  averting  their  consequences.  The  soothsayers  made 
answer,  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had  been  negligently  ex- 
hibited ;  that  sacred  places  had  been  treated  as  profane ;  that  ambas- 
sadors had  been  illtreated  and  slain ;  that  good  faith  and  oaths  had 
been  disregarded,  and  ancient  and  secret  sacrifices  neglected  and 
profaned.  That  these  prodigies  had  been  sent  as  warnings  by  the 
gods,  lest  the  Romans  should  bring  evil  on  themselves  and  on  their 
country  by  continuing  their  disorderly  conduct  and  dissensions.  That 
therefore  the  evils  must  be  amended,  or  removed  as  far  as  possible; 
and  supplications  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  the  other 
gods. 

After  this  answer  had  been  received,  Clodius,  who  was  now  Ridile,  called 
the  people  together,  and  made  them  a  speech  to  prove  that  the  evils 
which  had  especially  offended  the  gods  were  the  tyrannical  conduct  of 
Cicero,  and  the  restoration  of  his  house,  after  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion.  Cicero  replied  to  this  harangue  the  next 
day  in  the  senate,  arguing  that  all  the  offences  which  could  have 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  were  much  more  fairly  imputable 
to  Clodius  than  to  him;  and  after  exculpating  himself,  and  dwelling 
on  the  outrages  of  which  Clodius  had  notoriously  been  guilty,  he 
exhorted  all  citizens  of  all  classes  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  animosities, 
as  the  only  way  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  their  former 

,   prosperity. 

I.  Yesterday,  0  conscript  fathers,  when  I  was  greatly  moved 
by  the  thoughts  of  your  dignity,  and  of  the  great  attendance 
of  the  Roman  knights  to  whom  a  senate  was  given,  I  thought 
myself  botmd  to  check  the  shameless  impudence  of  Publius 
Clodius,  when  he  was  hindering  the  cause  of  the  publicans 
from  being  proceeded  with  by  tlie  most  fuolish  possible  ques* 
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tions,  and  was  stiidying  to  save  Publius  Tullio  the  Syrian, 
and  was,  even  before  your  eyes,  selling  himself  to  him,  to 
whom,  indeed,  he  had  already  been  entirely  sold.  Therefore, 
I  checked  the  man  in  his  frenzy  and  exultation,  the  very 
moment  that  I  gave  him  a  hint  of  the  danger  of  a  public 
trial ;  and  by  two  half-uttered  words,  1  bridled  all  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  that  gladiator. 

But  he,  ignorant  what  sort  of  men  the  consuls  were,  pale 
and  fuming  with  rage,  bm'st  on  a  sudden  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  with  some  broken  and  empty  threats,  and  with  those 
denunciations  with  which  he  used  to  terrify  us  in  the  time  of 
Piso  and  Gabinius.  And  when  I  began  to  press  upon  him,  as 
he  was  departing,  I  received  the  greatest  reward  of  my  exer- 
tions by  all  of  you  rising  up  at  the  same  time  with  me,  and 
by  all  the  publicans  thronging  round  me  to  escort  me.  But 
that  senseless  man  stopped  on  a  sudden  out  of  countenance, 
colourless,  and  voiceless ;  then  he  looked  back  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  beheld  Cnseus  Lentulus'  the  consul,  he  fell  down  almost 
on  the  threshold  of  the  senate-house  ;  from  the  recollection,  I 
imagine,  of  his  dear  friend  Gabinius,  and  from  i-egret  for  Piso. 
And  why  need  I  speak  at  all  of  his  unbridled  and  headlong 
fury?  He  cannot  be  wounded  by  me  with  more  severe  lan- 
guage than  he  was  on  the  instant,  being  crushed  and  over- 
whelmed at  the  veiy  moment  of  his  acting  in  that  manner  by 
Publius  Servilius.  And  even  if  I  were  able  to  equal  the  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  divine  energy  and  dignity  of  that 
man,  still  I  cannot  doubt  that  those  weapons  which  our 
enemy  hurled  at  him  would  appear  less  powerful  and  less  sharjj 
than  those  w^hich  the  colleague  of  his  father  aimed  at  him. 

II.  But  still  I  wish  to  explain  the  principles  of  my  conduct 
to  those  men  who  thought  that  I  was  carried  away  yesterday 
by  my  indignation,  and  that,  out  of  passion,  I  made  a  wider 
digression  than  the  deliberate  calmness  of  a  philosopher 
allowed.  I  did  nothing  in  anger,  nothing  from  not  being- 
able  to  restrain  my  temper,  nothing  which  I  had  not  maturely 
considered  and  determined  on  a  long  time  before.  For  I, 
0  conscript  fathers,  have  always  professed  myself  an  enemy 
to  those  two  men  who  were  bound  to  have  defended,  and  were 

*  This  is  not  the  same  Lentulus  as  had  been  consul  the  preceding; 
year.  This  was  Cnaeus  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus;  the  former 
consul  was  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 
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able  to  have  preserved  both  me  and  the  repubhc ;  and  who, 
though  they  were  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  as 
consuls  by  the  very  ensigns  of  their  ofHce,  and  to  the  presei-va- 
tion  of  my  safety,  not  only  by  your  authority  but  even  by 
your  prayers,  first  of  all  deserted,  then  betrayed,  and  last  of 
all  opposed  me ;  and,  having  received  the  rewards  of  their 
nefarious  covenant,  wished  utterly  to  overwhelm  and  destroy 
me  together  with  the  republic  ;  and  who,  during  the  time  of 
their  magistracy  and  command,  bloody  and  fatal  that  it  was, 
were  neither  able  to  defend  the  walls  of  our  allies  from  chastise- 
ment, nor  to  inflict  chastisement  on  the  cities  of  the  enemy ; 
but  who  bore  along  into  all  my  houses  and  lands,  razing,  and 
conflagTation,  and  destruction,  and  depopulation,  and  devasta- 
tion, to  the  great  enriching  of  themselves  with  my  plunder. 

Against  these  furies  and  firebrands,  with  these  destructive 
monsters  and  pests,  which  have  ueen  (I  may  almost  Siiy) 
desolating  this  empire,  I  do  say  that  I  have  undertaken  inex- 
piable war ;  and  yet,  even  that  is  not  as  great  as  my  suiTerings 
and  those  of  my  relations  require,  though  it  may  be  enough 
to  satisfy  your  indignation  and  that  of  all  virtuous  men. 

III.  But  my  hatred  towards  Ciodius  is  not  greater  this  day 
than  it  was  then,  when  I  knew  that  he  was  scorched,  as  it 
were,  by  those  most  holy  fires,  and  that  he  had  escaped  in 
female  attire  from  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  after 
attempting  an  act  of  most  atrocious  licentiousness.  Then,  I 
say,  then  I  perceived,  and  foresaw  long  beforehand,  how  great 
a  tempest  was  being  raised,  how  great  a  storm  was  threaten- 
ing the  republic.  I  saw  that  that  ill-omened  wickedness,  that 
that  intolerable  audacity  of  a  young  man,  mad,  nobly  born, 
and  disgi'aced  as  he  was,  could  not  be  hindered  from  breaking 
through  the  bounds  of  tranquilhty  ;  that  that  evil  would  cer- 
tainly break  out  some  day  or  other  to  the  destruction  of  the 
state,  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  unpunished.  There  has 
not  been  much  since  to  add  to  my  detestation  of  that  man. 
For  he  lias  not  done  anything  against  me  out  of  hatred  to  me, 
but  out  of  hatred  to  strictness,  out  of  hatred  to  dignity,  out  of 
hatred  to  the  republic.  He  lias  not  insulted  me  more  than 
he  has  the  senate,  or  the  Roman  knights,  or  all  good  men,  or 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Lastly,  he  has  not  behaved  more 
TT^ickedly  towards  me  than  he  has  towai'ds  the  immortal 
gods.      In  truth,  he   has  polluted  those  gods  with  his  im- 
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piety  whom  no  one  before  ever  did.  Towai'd.s  me  his 
disposition  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  his  dear  friend 
Catiline  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  victorious.  There- 
fore, I  never  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  prosecute  him, 
any  more  than  that  blockhead,  whose  very  nation  we  should 
be  ignorant  of,  if  he  did  not  himself  say  that  he  was  a  Ligurian. 
For  why  should  I  pursue  this  animal,  this  beast,  bribed  by 
the  food  and  acorns  thrown  him  by  my  enemy  ?  a  fellow,  who, 
if  he  had  only  sense  to  know  to  what  wickedness  he  has  bound 
himself,  would  be,  I  doubt  not,  most  wretched ;  but  if  he  is 
not  aware  of  it,  there  is  some  danger  lest  he  may  save  himself 
by  the  excuse  of  stupidity. 

There  is  also  this  consideration  which  weighs  with  me  ;  that, 
according  to  universal  expectation,  that  man  seems  devoted 
and  marked  out  as  the  victim  of  that  most  gallant  and  most 
illustrious  man  Titus  Annius;  from  whom  it  would  be  a 
scandalous  thing  for  me  to  snatch  the  credit  which  is  destined 
for,  and  already  openly  promised  to  him,  when  it  is  owing  to 
his  exertions  that  I  myself  have  recovered  my  own  dignity 
and  safety. 

IV.  In  truth,  as  that  great  man,  Publius  Scipio,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  born  for  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
Carthage,  he  being  the  only  man  who,  at  last,  as  it  were  by  a 
special  decree  of  destiny,  did  overthrow  it  after  it  had  been 
besieged,  attacked,  undermined,  and  almost  taken  by  many 
generals  ;  so  Titus  Annius  appears  to  have  been  born,  and  to 
have  been  given  to  the  republic,  by  a  sort  of  divine  munifi- 
cence as  it  were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  repressing,  and  ex- 
tinguishing, and  utterly  destroying  that  pest  of  the  state.  He 
alone  has  discovered  the  way  not  only  of  defeating  but  also  of 
fettering  an  armed  citizen  who  was  driving  the  citizens  away, 
some  by  the  sword,  some  by  stones,  was  confining  others  to 
their  houses,  and  alarming  the  whole  city,  the  senate-house,  the 
forum,  and  all  the  temples  with  bloodshed  and  conflagration. 
I  will  never,  with  my  own  free  will,  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
this  man,  being  so  good  a  man  as  he  is,  and  one  who  has 
desei-ved  so  well  of  me  and  of  his  country,  that  criminal  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  whose  enmity  he  has  not  only  encountered, 
but  has  even  sought  for,  out  of  a  regard  for  my  safety.  But 
if,  even  now  that  he  is  entangled  in  all  the  dangers  of  the 
laws,   surrounded  by  the  hatred  of  all  virtuous   men,   and 
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hemmed  in  ou  all  sides  by  the  expectation  of  punishment  which 
cannot  be  long  delayed,  still,  hesitating  and  hampered  as  he  is, 
he  persists  in  rushing  on,  and  making  attacks  ujion  me,  I  will 
resist  him,  and  gaining  the  consent,  or,  perhaps,  the  assistance 
of  Milo,  I  will  frustrate  his  endeavoiurs  ;  as  I  did  yesterday, 
when,  while  he  was  tlveatening  me  in  dumb  show,  as  I  was 
standing  near  him,  I  jiist  said  one  word  about  the  beginning 
of  legal  proceedings  and  a  trial.  He  sat  down.  He  did  not 
say  a  word.  Suppose  he  had  brought  a  charge  against  me, 
as  he  had  threatened,  I  should  have  instantly  taken  steps  to 
have  him  summoned  to  appear  before  the  praetor  in  three 
days.  And  let  him  restrij,in  himself  with  the  idea  that,  if  he 
is  content  with  those  acts  of  wickedness  which  he  has  already 
committed,  he  is  already  dedicated  to  Milo ;  but  if  he  aims  any 
dart  against  me,  that  then  I  shall  immediately  employ  all  the 
weapons  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  laws. 

And  a  little  time  ago,  0  conscript  fathers,  he  held  an  as- 
sembly, and  made  a  speech  which  was  directed  wholly  against 
me.  And  I  will  tell  you  the  argument  and  sentiment  which 
ran  through  the  whole  of  his  speech.  And  when  you  have 
been  sufficiently  amused  at  the  fellow's  impudence,  I  will  give 
you  the  details  of  everything  that  then  took  place. 

V.  Publius  Clodius,  0  conscript  fathers,  made  a  long  speech 
about  religious  observances,  and  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies. 
Publius  Clodius,  I  say,  complained  that  the  sacrifices  and  reli- 
gious rites  were  neglected,  profaned,  and  polluted.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  this  seems  to  you  an  absurdity.  Indeed  the  very 
assembly  which  he  himself  had  convened  laughed  at  tlie  idea 
of  a  man,  who  has  been  pierced,  as  he  himself  is  in  the  habit 
of  boasting,  with  two  hundred  resolutions  of  the  senate  against 
him,  eveiy  one  of  which  was  passed  against  him  because  of 
matters  connected  with  religion, — of  that  fellow  who  carried 
his  adulteries  to  the  shrine  of  the  Good  Goddess  herself,  and 
who  profaned  those  sacred  rites  which  may  not  be  seen  without 
impiety  by  the  eyes  of  a  man  even  unintentionally,  not  only 
by  the  view  of  a  man,  but  by  lust  and  wickedness,  complaining 
in  a  public  assembly  about  the  neglect  of  religion.  Therefore 
they  are  now  expecting  another  speech  from  him  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  chastity.  For  what  difference  docs  it  make  whether, 
when  just  driven  from  the  most  holy  of  altars,  he  makes  com- 
plauits  of  the  state  of  the  sacrifices  and  religious  observances  ; 
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or  whether,  having  just  left  his  sister's  bed-chamber,  he  speaks 
ill  defence  of  modesty  and  chastity  1  In  his  harangue  he  re- 
cited the  lately  received  answer  of  the  soothsayers  about  the 
noises  wliich  have  been  heard ;  in  which  among  many  other 
things  it  is  stated,  (as  yon  have  heard  yourselves,)  that  holy 
and  sacred  places  had  been  treated  as  common.  Under  that 
head  he  said  that  my  house  was  intended,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  that  holiest  of  pontiffs,  Publius  Clodius.  I 
am  delighted  at  not  only  having  a  reasonable  pretest  for,  but 
being  even  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  speaking  about  this 
prodigy,  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  call  the  most 
important  one  that  has  for  many  years  been  reported  to  this 
body.  For  you  find  that,  by  every  part  of  this  prodigy  and 
of  this  answer,  we  have  been  warned,  I  may  almost  say  by  the 
voice  of  the  all-good  and  all-powerful  Jupiter  himself,  of  the 
wickedness  and  frenzy  of  that  man,  and  of  the  immense 
dangers  which  are  impending  over  the  state.  But  first  of  all 
I  will  clear  up  the  objections  made  on  the  score  of  religion  in 
the  case  of  my  own  house,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so  truly,  and 
without  leaving  the  least  doubt  in  any  one's  mind ;  but  if  the 
very  slightest  scruple  on  the  subject  exists  in  any  one's  mind, 
I  will  obey  the  prodigies  sent  by  the  immortal  gods,  and 
comply  with  what  is  required  by  the  reverence  due  to  them, 
not  only  with  a  patient  but  even  with  a  willing  mind. 

VI.  But  what  house  is  there  in  the  whole  city  so  clear  and 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  a  consecrated  building  as  this? 
Although  your  houses,  0  conscript  fathers,  and  those  of  all 
■the  other  citizens,  are,  for  much  the  greater  part  of  them,  free 
from  all  religious  obligation,  yet  my  house  is  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  city  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  so  by  the 
decision  of  all  the  tribunals.  For  I  appeal  to  you,  0  Lentulus, 
and  to  you,  0  Philippus.  After  this  reply  was  received  from 
the  soothsayers,  the  senate  decreed  that  you  should  refer  the 
question  of  hallowed  and  consecrated  spots  to  this  order  of  the 
senate.  Can  you  put  any  question  to  them  concerning  my 
house  1  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  of 
the  city  whioh  has  been  pronounced  by  every  tribunal  in  it 
to  be  free  from  every  sort  of  religious  obligation ;  which  at 
first  my  enemy  himself,  even  in  the  time  of  that  storm  and 
nocturnal  darkness  which  was  overwhelming  the  repubhc, 
when  he  had  set  down  all  his  other  wicked  actions  with  that 
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foul  pen  of  his  dipped  in  the  mouth  of  Sextus  Clodius,  did 
not  mark  with  one  single  letter  indicating  any  religious 
liability.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  Roman  people,  whose 
power  is  supreme  in  all  matters  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 
and  by  the  suffrage  of  every  age  and  every  rank  of  men, 
ordered  it  to  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had 
previously  been. 

Afterwards,  0  conscrijDt  fathers,  not  because  the  matter  was 
doubtful,  but  in  order  to  cut  off  every  argument  from  this 
fui'ious  man,  if  he  chose  to  remain  any  longer  in  this  city 
which  he  was  anxious  to  destroy,  you  passed  a  decree  that  a 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  college  of  pontiffs  as  to  the 
religious  liability  of  my  house.  What  obligation  can  there 
possibly  be  from  our  greatest  doubts  and  most  serious  reli- 
gious apprehensions,  as  to  which  we  may  not  be  relieved  by 
the  answer  and  dictum  of  Publius  Servilius  or  Marcus  Lucullus 
alone  1  In  all  matters  concerning  the  public  sacrifices,  or  the 
great  games,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  household  gods,  and  of 
Vesta,  the  mother  of  the  city,  or  even  concerning  that  great 
sacrifice  itself  which  is  performed  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  which  since  the  first  foundation  of  Rome  has 
never  l)een  profaned  except  by  the  wickedness  of  this  single 
holy  guardian  of  religion,  whatever  three  pontiffs  have  decided, 
has  at  all  times  appeared  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the 
senate,  and  to  the  immortal  gods  themselves,  sufficiently  holy, 
sufficiently  august,  sufficiently  religious.  But  Publius  Len- 
tulus  being  both  consul  and  pontiff,  and  Publius  Servihus, 
and  ^Marcus  Lucullus,  and  Quiutus  Metellus,  and  Marcus 
Glabrio,  and  Marcus  Messala,  and  Lucius  Lentulus,  the  priest 
of  Mars,  and  Publius  Galba,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  Caius  Fannius,  and  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Lucius  Claudius, 
the  king  of  the  sacrifices,  and  Marcus  Scaurus,  and  Marcus 
Crassus,  and  Caius  Curio,  and  Sextus  Csesar,  the  priest  of 
Jupiter,  and  Quintus  Cornelius,  and  Publius  Albinovanus, 
and  Quintus  Terentius,  the  lesser^  pontiffs,  having  investigated 

*  Originally  the  number  of  pontiffs  was  four,  or,  including  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  five.  In  the  year  bo  300  the  Ogulnian  law  raised 
the  number  from  four  to  eight ;  in  the  year  b.c  81  Sylla  increased  the 
number  to  fifteen,  including  the  Pontifex  Maximus;  and  after  him 
Julius  Cassar  increased  the  number  to  sixteen.  Besides  these  there 
were  other  pontifls  disliuguished  as  winores,  of  whom  three  are  men- 
tioned  here ;   the  nature  of  whose  office  seems  rather  uncertain ;  buC 
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the  case  after  it  had  been  argued  before  them  on  two  separate 
occasions,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  the  noblest 
and  wisest  of  the  citizens,  all  unanimously  pronounced  my 
house  free  from  all  religious  obligation. 

VII.  I  say  that  so  numerous  a  meeting  of  the  college  has 
never  decided  on  any  subject,  not  even  concerning  the  rights 
or  life  of  a  vestal  virgin,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  sacred 
ceremonies,  though  their  antiquity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
city  itself ;  although  when  an  investigation  into  any  crime  is 
taking  place  it  is  of  couseqiaenee  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  present.  For  the  interpretation  of  a  law  given  by 
the  priests  is  on  such  a  footing  that  it  has  the  same  force  as 
a  decision  of  the  judges.  An  explanation  of  what  is  required 
by  religion  can  be  properly  given  by  one  single  experienced 
priest  ]  but  in  a  case  of  a  trial  for  life,  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  harsh  and  unjust.  Nevertheless,  you  will  find  this 
to  be  the  case,  that  a  greater  number  of  pontiffs  were  assem- 
bled when  they  decided  on  the  question  concerning  my  house, 
than  had  ever  met  on  any  question  concerning  the  ceremonies 
of  the  vestal  virgins.  The  next  day  the  senate  in  a  very  full 
house,  when  you,  0  Lentulus,  being  the  consul  elect,  made  the 
motion,  and  Publius  Lentulus  and  Quintus  Metellus,  the 
consuls,  put  it  to  the  senate,  when  all  the  pontiffs  who  be- 
longed to  this  order  were  present,  and  when  those  who  had 
precedence,  from  the  distinctions  which  had  been  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Roman  people,  had  made  many  speeches  con 
cerning  the  decision  of  the  college,  and  when  all  of  them  had 
assisted  in  ckawing  up  the  decree, — the  senate,  I  say,  voted 
that  my  house  appeared,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, to  be  free  from  all  religious  liability.  Is  this  then  the 
place  which  of  all  others  the  soothsayers  appear  to  intend  to 
speak  of  as  sacred,  which  is  the  only  one  of  all  private 
buildings  in  the  whole  city  which  has  this  argument  to 
advance  in  support  of  its  rights,  that  it  has  been  adjudged 
not  to  be  sacred  by  those  very  men  who  preside  over  all 
sacred  things  1 

However,  refer  the  matter  to  them,  as  you  are  bound  to  do 

it  appears  probable  that  it  was  a  name  of  late  introduction,  and  applied 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs  when  the  real  pontiffs  had  begun  to 
neglect  their  duties,  and  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  them  to  be  per- 
formed by  their  secretaries.     Vide  Smith,  Diet  Aut.  v.  Pontifex. 
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according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate.  Either  the  investi- 
gation will  Ije  allotted  to  you  who  were  the  first  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  respecting  this  house,  and  who  have  pronounced  it 
free  from  all  religious  liability  ;  or  the  senate  itself  will 
decide,  which  has  already  decided  in  the  fullest  possible  house, 
that  one  single  priest  alone  dissenting ;  or  else,  what  will  cer- 
tainly be  done,  it  will  be  referred  back  to  the  pontiiTs,  to 
whose  authority,  integrity,  and  pi-udence  our  ancestors  en- 
trusted all  sacred  and  religious  observances,  whether  private 
or  public.  What  then  can  these  men  decide  different  from 
what  they  have  ah'eady  decided  1  There  are  many  houses  in 
this  city,  0  conscript  fathers  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
not  nearly  all  held  by  thoroughly  good  titles,  but  still  they 
are  only  private  titles, — titles  derived  from  inheritance,  from 
prescription,  from  purchase,  or  from  mortgage.  But  I  assert 
'ixat  there  is  no  other  house  whatever  equally  fenced  round  by 
jprivate  title  and  incontestable  rights,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  every  sort  of  public  law  of  the  highest  authority,  both 
human  and  divine.  For  in  the  first  place  it  was  built  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  with  tlie  public  money ;  and  in  the 
second  place  it  has  been  fenced  round  and  fortified  against  the 
impious  violence  of  this  gladiator  by  numerous  resolutions  of 
the  senate. 

VIII.  At  first  a  commission  was  given  to  those  same 
magistrates  in  the  preceding  year,  to  whom  at  times  of  the 
greatest  peril  the  whole  republic  is  usually  recommended,  to 
take  care  that  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  building 
without  any  hindrance  from  violence.  Afterwards,  when  that 
fellow  had  brought  devastation  on  my  estate  with  stones,  and 
fire,  and  sword,  the  senate  voted  that  those  who  had  acted  in 
that  manner  were  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  laws 
concerning  violence  which  are  in  force  against  tliose  who  have 
attacked  the  whole  republic.  But  when  you  put  the  question, 
0  you  best  and  bravest  of  consuls  within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  same  senate  in  a  very  full  house  decreed,  that  whofever 
injured  my  house  would  be  acting  against  the  interests  of  the 
republic.  I  say  that  there  never  were  so  many  resolutions  of 
the  senate  passed  about  any  public  work,  monument,  or 
temple,  as  about  my  house,  the  only  ho\ise  since  the  first 
foundation  of  the  city  which  the  senate  has  thought  ought  to 
be  built  at  the  public  expense,  released  fi'om  all  religious 
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obligation  by  the  pontiffs,  defended  by  the  magistrates,  and 
put  under  the  protection  of  the  judges,  who  were  to  punish 
uU  wlio  injured  it.  On  account  of  his  immense  services  to 
the  republic,  a  house  at  Velia  was  given  by  a  public  vote  to 
Publius  Valerius.  But  my  house  was  restored  to  me  on  the 
Palatine  Hill.  He  had  a  spot  of  gi'ound  given  him.  I  had 
walls  also  and  a  roof.  He  had  a  house  given  to  him  which  he 
was  to  defend  by  his  rights  as  a  private  citizen ;  but  I  had 
one  which  all  the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  pi'otect  with  the 
public  force  of  the  city.  And  if  I  had  all  this  owing  to  my 
own  exertions,  or  if  I  had  received  it  from  any  other  persona 
except  you,  I  would  not  mention  it  before  you,  lest  I  might 
appear  to  be  boasting  too  much.  But  as  all  these  things  have 
been  given  me  by  you,  and  as  they  are  now  being  attacked 
by  the  tongue  of  that  man  by  whose  hand  they  were  formerly 
overthrown,  when  you  restored  them  with  your  own  hands  to 
me  and  to  my  children,  I  am  not  speaking  of  my  ow^n  actions 
but  of  yours  ;  nor  am  I  afraid  lest  this  public  mention  of  all 
your  kindness  to  me  should  appear  to  be  not  so  much  grateful 
as  arrogant. 

Although,  if  indeed  a  certain  indignation  which  I  cannot 
help  feeling  were  to  lead  me,  who  have  exerted  myself  so  much 
in  the  cause 'of  the  public  safety,  at  times  to  speaking  some- 
what boastfully  when  refuting  the  aspersions  of  wicked  men, 
who  would  not  excuse  me  for  so  doing  1  For  I  did  see  yester- 
day some  one  murmuring  :  and  people  said  that  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  endure  me,  because,  when  I  was  asked  by 
that  foul  traitor  to  his  country  to  what  city  I  belonged,  T 
answered,  with  the  approval  of  jow  and  of  the  Roman  knights 
also,  that  I  belonged  to  a  city  which  could  not  do  without 
me.  He,  I  imagine,  gi-oaned  at  this.  What,  then,  was  I  to 
answer?  (I  ask  that  veiy  man  who  cannot  endure  me.)  That 
I  was  a  Roman  citizen  1  It  would  have  been  a  truly  learned 
answer.  Should  I  have  held  my  tongue  1  That  would  have 
been  a  betrayal  of  my  own  cause.  Can  any  man  when  it  is 
attempted  to  excite  odium  against  him  with  respect  to  im- 
portant affairs,  reply  with  sufficient  dignity  to  the  abuse  of  his 
enemy  without  some  praise  of  himself  1  But,  no  doubt,  he 
himself,  when  he  is  attacked,  not  only  answers  as  well  as  he 
2an,  but  is  even  glad  to  be  prompted  by  his  friends  and  to  have 
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IX.  But  since  I  have  now  said  enough  respecting  my  own 
case,  let  us  see  now  what  it  is  that  the  soothsayers  say.  For 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  greatly  moved  both  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prodigies,  and  by  the  solemnity  of  the  answer, 
and  by  the  unanimous  and  consistent  language  of  the  sooth- 
sayers. Nor  am  I  a  man  who — though  I  may  perhaps  apjNear  to 
some  men  to  be  more  addicted  to  the  study  of  literature  than 
the  rest  of  those  are  who  are  occupied  about  state  affairs  as  much 
as  mj^self — at  all  incline  to  derive  delight  from  or  to  pursue 
those  branches  of  learning  which  have  a  tendency  to  divert 
and  deter  our  minds  from  the  study  of  religion.  But  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  our  ancestors  as  my  leaders  and  tutors  in 
paying  proper  respect  to  religion, — men  whose  wisdom  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  so  great,  that  those  men  are  sufficiently, 
and  more  than  sufficiently  prudent,  who  are  able — I  will  not 
say  to  equal  their  prudence,  but  to  be  thoroughly  aware  how 
great  it  was ;  who  thought  that  the  stated  and  regular  cere- 
monies were  provided  for  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pontifi- 
cate, that  due  authority  for  the  performance  of  all  actions  was 
to  be  derived  from  the  auspices,  that  the  ancient  pi-o|)hecies  of 
our  destinies  were  contained  in  the  books  of  the  prophets  of 
Apollo,  and  the  explanations  of  prodigies  in  the  system 
of  the  Etrurians  ;  and  this  last  is  of  such  weight,  that  within 
our  own  recollection  they  have  predicted  to  us  in  no  obscure 
language,  first  of  all  those  fatal  beginnings  of  the  Italian  war, 
and  after  that  the  imminent  danger  and  almost  destruction  of 
the  time  of  Sylla  and  Cinua,  and  very  lately  this  recent  con- 
spiracy for  biu'uing  the  city  and  destroying  the  empire.  In 
the  next  place,  I  knew  that  the  most  learned  and  the  wisest 
men  have  both  said  many  things  and  have  left  behind  them 
many  wi'itten  books  concerning  the  divine  j)ower  of  the  im- 
mortal gods.  And  although  I  see  that  those  books  are  written 
with  a  godlike  eloquence,  still  they  are  such  that  our  ancestors 
appear  to  have  taught  those  things  to  the  writers,  and  not  to 
have  learnt  of  them.  In  truth,  who  is  there  so  senseless  as 
either,  when  he  looks  up  to  lieaveu,  not  to  feel  that  there  are 
gods,  or  to  think  that  those  things  are  done  by  chance  which 
are  done  with  such  wisdom,  that  scarcely  any  one  by  any 
amount  of  skill  can  comprehend  their  order  and  necessary 
dependence  on  each  other  1  or,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  gods,  not  to  understand  that  all  ihit 
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mighty  empire  has  been  originated,  aud  increased,  and  pre- 
sei'ved  by  their  divine  authority  1  Let  us,  0  conscript  fathers, 
think  as  higiily  of  ourselves  as  we  please ;  aud  yet  it  is  not 
in  numbers  that  we  are  superior  to  the  Spaniards,  nor  in  per- 
sonal strength  to  the  Gauls,  nor  in  cunning  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, nor  in  arts  to  the  Greeks,  nor  in  the  natural  acuteuess 
which  seems  to  be  implanted  in  the  people  of  this  land  and 
country,  to  the  Italian  and  Latin  tribes  ;  but  it  is  in  and  by 
means  of  piety  and  religion,  and  this  especial  wisdom  of 
perceiving  that  all  things  are  governed  and  managed  by  the 
divine  power  of  the  immortal  gods,  that  we  have  been  and  are 
superior  to  all  other  countries  and  nations. 

X.  Wherefore,  not  to  say  any  more  about  a  doubtful  matter, 
give,  I  pray  you,  your  thoughts  and  attention,  and  do  not  lend 
your  ears  alone  to  the  language  of  the  soothsayers  :  "  Because 
a  noise  and  roaring  has  been  heard  in  the  Latin  district."  I 
say  nothing  of  the  soothsayers,  I  say  nothing  of  that  ancient 
system,  giveu,  as  men  report,  to  Etruria  by  the  immortal  gods 
themselves  ;  but  cannot  we  ourselves  be  soothsayers  here  ? 
"  A  certain  obscure  noise,  and  a  horrible  rattling  of  arms,  has 
been  heard  in  a  neighbouring  and  suburban  district."  AVho  is 
there  of  all  those  giants,  whom  the  poets  relate  to  have  waged 
war  against  the  immortal  gods,  so  impious  as  not  to  confess 
that  by  this  novel  and  mighty  commotion  the  gods  are  fore- 
showing and  predicting  something  important  to  the  Roman 
people  ?  Concerning  that  matter  it  is  written  down  that  en- 
treaties are  to  be  addressed  to  Jupiter,  Satm-n,  Neptune, 
Tellus,  and  the  gods  of  heaven.  Well,  I  hear  what  gods  have 
been  offended  and  to  whom  atonement  is  due ;  but  I  want  to 
know  on  account  of  what  oftences  committed  by  men  they 
have  been  offended.  "  On  account  of  the  games  having  been 
carelessly  exhibited  and  polluted."  What  games  1  I  appeal 
to  you,  0  Lentulus  ;  for  the  sacred  cars  and  chariots,  the  sing- 
ing, the  sports,  the  libations,  and  feasts  of  the  public  games 
belong  to  your  priesthood ;  and  I  appeal  to  you,  0  pontiffs, 
to  whom  those  who  prepare  the  banquet  for  the  all-good  and 
all-powerful  Jupiter  report  it  if  anything  has  been  neglected 
or  done  improperly,  and  if  you  give  sentence  tliat  it  shall  be 
so,  those  ceremonies  are  celebrated  anew  aud  repeated  over 
again.  What  games  are  they  which  have  been  exhibited  with- 
out due  diligence  ?     By  what   wickedness,  by  what  sort  of 
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crime  have  they  been  polluted  1  You  will  answer  on  behalf 
of  yourself,  and  of  your  colleagues,  and  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  none  of  these  things  have  been  treated  con- 
temptuously through  the  carelessness  of  any  one,  or  polluted 
by  any  wickedness,  but  that  all  the  solemnities  and  practices 
of  the  games  have  been  attended  to  with  a  proper  observance 
of  all  necessary  things,  and  with  the  strictest  performance  of 
all  the  usual  ceremonies. 

XL  What  games,  then,  are  they  which  the  soothsayers  say 
have  not  been  performed  with  due  diligence,  and  have  been 
polluted  1  Those  of  which  the  immoi'tal  gods  themselves  and 
the  blessed  mother  Cybele  chose  you — you,  0  Gnseus  Lentulus, 
by  the  hands  of  whose  ancestor  she  was  originally  received — to 
be  a  spectator.  And  imless  you  had  chosen  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  Alegalesia  on  that  day,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
have  been  allowed  to  be  alive  and  to  complain  of  these  things. 
For  an  enormous  multitude  of  slaves  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, collected  out  of  all  the  streets  by  this  religious 
sedile,  burst  in  on  a  sudden  upon  the  stage  from  all  the  arch- 
ways and  doors  at  a  given  signal.  Your  virtue, — yours,  I  say, 
O  Cnteus  Lentulus, — was  at  that  crisis  shown  to  be  equal  to 
that  formerly  displayed  by  your  ancestor  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. The'  senate  standing  up,  and  the  Roman  knights  ;md 
all  virtuous  men,  followed  you,  and  your  name,  and  your 
command,  and  your  voice,  aspect,  and  authority,  when  he 
had  handed  over  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  hampered  by 
the  dense  body  in  wdiich  they  were  sitting,  chained  as  it  were 
to  the  spectacle,  and  hindered  by  the  crowd  and  narrow  space, 
to  a  multitude  of  slaves  and  buffoons. 

Shall  we  say  that,  if  a  morris-dancer  stops,  or  a  flute-player 
has  on  a  sudden  ceased  to  play,  or  if  a  boy '  with  both  father 
and  mother  alive  has  ceased  to  touch  the  ground,  or  has  lost 
his  hold  of  the  sacred  car,  or  of  the  reins,  or  if  an  sedile  has 
used  a  wi-ong  word  or  made  the  slightest  mistake,  then  the 
games  have  not  been  duly  celebrated,  and  those  mistakes  are 
forced  to  be  expiated  and  the  minds  of  the  immortal  gods 
are  appeased  by  their  repetition ;  and  yet  if  the  games  are 
suddenly  changed  from  a  scene  of  joy  to  one  of  terror, —  if 
they  have  been,  not  inteiTupted,  but  broken  up  and  put  an 

'  It  is  inferred  from  this  pabsage  that  the  boys  assisting  at  these  games 
might  not  be  orphans. 
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end  to, — if  those  days  of  festival  turned  out  nearly  fatal  to  the 
whole  city,  through  the  wickedness  of  that  man  who  wished 
to  turn  the  games  into  a  time  of  grief, — shall  we  donht  what 
games  that  noise  warns  us  have  been  polluted  ?  And  if  we 
wish  to  recollect  those  things  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  traditionally  about  each  of  the  gods,  we  have  heard  that 
this  mighty  ISIother,  whose  games  were  thus  violated  and  pol- 
luted, and  turned  almost  to  a  massacre  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  does  roam  over  the  fields  and  through  the  groves 
with  a  certain  degree  of  noise  and  roaring. 

XII.  She,  then,  she  it  is,  who  has  displayed  to  the  Roman 
people  these  tokens  of  wickedness,  and  revealed  to  them  these 
indications  of  danger.  For  why  should  I  speak  of  those 
games  which  oiu-  ancestors  ordered  to  be  performed  and  cele- 
brated on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  front  of  the  temple,  in  the  very 
sight  of  the  mighty  Mother,  on  the  day  of  the  Megalesia?' 
which  are  in  their  institution  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  celebrated,  above  all  other  games  chaste,  solemn,  and  holy; 
in  which  games  that  great  man  Publius  Africaniis  the  elder, 
in  his  second  consulship,  gave  for  the  first  time  the  senate  a 
place  in  front  of  the  seats  belonging  to  the  people.  Why 
Deed  I  tell  how  that  foul  j^estilence  polluted  these  games  ; 
when  if  any  freeman  came  near  them,  either  as  a  spectator  or 
from  some  motive  of  religion,  he  was  driven  back  by  force  : 
md  no  matron  approached  them,  because  of  the  number  and 
i^iolence  of  the  slaves  1  And  so  these  games, — the  reverence 
paid  to  which  is  so  great  that  the  goddess  did  not  come  to 
;his  city  without  having  l>een  sent  for  from  the  most  distant 
ountries, — which  are  the  only  games  which  have  not  even 
I  Latin  name,  so  that  by  their  very  name  the  religion  is  de- 
jlared  to  have  been  a  foreign  one,  and  imported  hither,  and 
0  have  been  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  i^Iother, — 
hese  games,  I  say,  were  celebrated  by  slaves,  and  had  slaves 
,lone  for  the  spectators,  and  in  every  part,  in  this  man's  sedile- 
hip,  were  the  Megalesia  of  slaves.  0  ye  immortal  gods  ! 
low  could  you  speak  more  plainly  to  us  if  you  were  living 

'  The  Mecjalesia  were  the  great  festivals  in  honour  of  Cybele,  cele- 
rated  in  April,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  nhen  her  statue  wa.-^ 
rought  from  Pessenus.  They  lasted  six  days,  and  were  among  the 
lost  important  of  all  the  festivities  of  the  sort  which  were  held  at  Rornt" 
'^ide  .Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  v.  Megalesia. 
VOL.   in.  3 
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amoug  and  associating  with  us"?  You  show  us  and  plainly 
tell  us  that  those  games  were  profaned.  What  can  be  men- 
tioned more  deformed,  polluted,  altered  and  perverted,  than 
for  the  whole  body  of  slaves,  as  if  they  had  been  liberated  by 
the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  to  be  turned  loose  into  one 
theatre,  and  set  as  guards  over  another,  so  that  one  body  of 
spectators  might  be  exposed  to  the  power  of  slaves,  and  that 
the  other  might  consist  entirely  of  slaves  1  If  during  the 
games  a  swarm  of  bees  had  come  on  the  stage,  we  should 
think  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  soothsayers  out  of  Etruria; 
and  shall  we  all  see  on  a  sudden  such  vast  swarms  of  slaves 
let  loose  upon  the  Koman  people,  blocked  up  and  shut  in,  and 
not  be  moved  by  that  1  And  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  swarm 
of  bees,  the  soothsayers  would  warn  us  from  the  written  books 
of  the  Etruscans  to  guard  against  the  slaves.  That  then 
which  we  should  guard  against,  if  indicated  by  some  disjointed 
prodigy  admitting  of  divers  interpretations,  shall  we  not  be 
afraid  of  when  it  is  its  own  prodigy,  and  when  the  danger  is 
in  that  very  thing  from  which  danger  is  dreaded  1  Were  such 
the  Megalesia  which  your  fetlier  celebrated  1  Did  your  unck; 
celebrate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  this  1  And  then  be  makes 
mention  to  me  of  his  family,  when  he  would  rather  celebrate 
the  games  after  the  fashion  of  Athenio  or  Spartacus,  than  like 
Caius  or  Appius  Claudius.  When  these  great  men  were  cele- 
brating games,  they  ordered  all  the  slaves  to  depart  from  the 
theatre.  But  you  turned  slaves  into  one,  and  turned  free  men 
out  of  the  other.  Therefore  they,  who  formerly  used  to  be 
separated  from  free  men  by  the  voice  of  the  herald,  now,  at 
your  games,  separated  free  men  from  themselves  not  by  their 
voice,  but  by  force. 

XIII.  Did  not  even  this  occur  to  you,  being  a  priest  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  Sibylline  oi'acles,  that  our  ancestors 
derived  these  games  fi-om  the  Sibylline  books  1  if  those  books 
are  yours,_  which  you  consult  with  imperious  intentions,  and 
read  with  profane  eyes,  and  handle  with  polluted  hands. 
Formerly,  then,  by  the  advice  of  this  prophetess,  when  Italy 
was  wearied  by  the  Punic  war  and  harassed  by  Hannibal,  our  ' 
ancestors  imported  that  sacred  image  and  those  sacred  rites 
from  Phrygia,  and  established  them  at  Rome,  where  they 
were  received  by  that  man  who  was  adjudged  to  be  the  most 
virtuous  of  all  the  Roman  people,  Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  and 
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by  the  woman  who  was  considered  the  chastest  of  the  ma- 
trons,  Quinta  Claudia ;  the  old-fashioned  strictness  of  whos? 
sacrifice  on  that  occasion  your  sister  is  considered  to  havc; 
imitated  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Did,  then,  neither  your 
ancestors,  connected  as  they  were  with  these  religious  cere 
monies,  nor  the  priesthood  itself,  by  which  all  these  religious 
observances  were  established,  nor  the  curule  cedileship,  which 
above  ail  things  is  accustomed  to  uphold  this  worship,  influ- 
ence you  to  abstain  from  polluting  those  most  holy  games 
with  evexy  sort  of  crime,  and  polluting  them  with  infamy, 
and  involving  them  in  guilt  1 

But  why  do  I  wonder  1  when,  having  taken  a  bribe^  you 
ravaged  Pessinus  itself,  the  habitation  and  home  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  sold  to  Brogitarus — a  fellow  half 
Gaul,  half  Greek,  a  profligate  and  impious  man,  whose  agents, 
while  you  were  tribune,  used  to  pay  you  the  money  for  your 
share  of  the  work  in  the  temple  of  Castoi' — the  whole  of  that 
place  and  the  temple  ;  when  you  dragged  the  priest  from  the 
very  altar  and  cushion  of  the  goddess ;  when  you  perverted 
those  omens  which  all  antiquity,  which  Persians,  and  Syrians, 
and  all  kings  who  have  ever  reigned  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
always  venei'ated  with  the  greatest  piety ;  which,  last  of  all, 
our  own  ancestors  considered  so  sacx'ed,  that  though  we  had 
the  city  and  all  Italy  crowded  with  temples,  still  our  gene- 
rals in  our  most  important  and  most  perilous  wars  used  to 
offer  their  vows  to  this  goddess,  and  to  pay  them  in  Pessinus 
itself,  at  that  identical  principal  altar,  and  on  that  spot  and 
n  that  temple. 

And  when  Deiotanis  was  protecting  this  temple  in  the 
nost  holy  manner,-  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  religion — 
Deiotarus,  of  all  allies  the  most  faithful  to  this  empire,  and 
;he  most  devoted  to  our  name, — ^you  gave  it  to  Brogitarus, 
IS  I  have  said  before,  having  sold  it  to  him  for  a  sum  of 
noney.  And  yet  you  order  this  Deiotarus,  who  has  been 
epeatedly  declared  by  the  senate  worthy  of  the  name  of  king, 
.nd  adorned  with  the  testimony  of  many  most  illustrious 
generals  in  his  favour,  to  be  styled  king  together  with  Brogi- 
arus.  But  one  of  them  has  been  called  king  by  the  decision 
>f  the  senate  through  my  instnimentality ;  Brogitarus  has 
)een-  called  king  by  you  for  money.  And  I  will  think  him 
king,  indeed,  if  he  has  any  means  of  paying  vou  what  you 
g2 
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have  trusted  him  with  on  his  note  of  hand.  For  therfe  are 
many  royal  qualities  in  Deiotaiois ;  tliis  was  the  most  royal 
of  all,  that  he  gave  you  no  money ;  that  he  did  not  repu- 
diate that  portion  of  your  law  whicli  agreed  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  senate,  namely  that  he  was  a  king ;  that  he 
recovered  Pessinus,  which  had  been  impiously  violated  by 
3'ou  and  stripped  of  its  priest  and  its  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
maintain  it  in  its  accustomed  religion ;  that  he  does  not 
suffer  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  received  as  handed 
down  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  to  be  polluted  by 
Brogitarus ;  and  that  he  prefers  to  let  his  son-in-law  be  de- 
prived of  your  liberality,  rather  than  to  allow  that  temple 
to  lose  the  ancient  reverence  due  to  its  religious  character. 

But  to  return  to  these  answers  of  the  soothsayers,  the  first 
of  which  is  that  respecting  these  games ;  who  is  there  who 
does  not  confess  that  the  whole  of  that  answer  and  prophecy 
was  delivered  with  reference  to  that  fellow's  games  1 

XIV.  The  answer  about  sacred  and  holy  places  comes  next. 
Oh,  the  marvellous  impudence  of  the  man  !  do  you  dare  to 
make  mention  of  my  house  1  Enti-ust  your  own  to  the  con- 
suls, or  the  senate,  or  the  college  of  pontiffs  ;  and  mine,  as  I 
have  said  before,  has  been  declared  by  all  tliese  tlu-ee  decisions 
to  be  free  from  all  religious  liability.  But  in  that  house 
which  you  keep  possession  of,  after  having  slain  Quintus 
Seius,  a  Roman  knight  and  most  excellent  man,  in  the  most 
open  manner,  I  say  that  there  was  a  shrine  and  altars,  I  will 
prove  and  establish  this  fact  by  the  registers  of  the  censore, 
and  by  the  recollection  of  many  individuals.  Only  let  this 
question  be  discussed,  (and  it  must  be  referred  to  you  by 
virtue  of  that  resolution  of  the  senate  whicli  has  lately  been 
passed,)  and  I  have  plenty  to  say  on  the  subject  of  religious 
places.  When  I  have  spoken  of  your  house, — in  which,  how- 
ever, a  chapel  has  been  built  up  in  such  a  way  that  imother 
built  it,  and  you  have  only  got  to  pull  it  down, — then  I  will 
see  whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  also  of  tither 
places.  For  some  people  think  that  it  belongs  to  me  to  open 
the  armoury  of  the  temple  of  Tellus.  They  say  that  it  is  not 
long  ago  that  it  was  open,  and  I  recollect  it  myself.  Now 
they  say  that  the  most  holy  part  of  it,  and  the  place  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  reverence,  is  occupied  by  a  private  vesti- 
bule.    There  are  many  considerations  which  influence  me^ — 
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namely,  this,  that  the  temple  of  Tellus  is  put  particulaiiy 
xmdei'  my  cave;  and  that  he  who  took  away  that  ai-moury 
said  that  my  house,  which  was  declared  free  by  the.  decision 
of  the  pontiffs,  had  been  adjudged  to  his  brother.  T  am 
influenced  also  at  this  time  of  dearness  of  provisions,  of  bar- 
renness of  the  lands,  and  of  scarcity  of  the  crops,  by  the  I'eve- 
rence  due  to  Tellus ;  and  all  the  more,  because,  on  account 
of  this  same  prodigy,  an  atonement  is  said  to  be  due  to 
Tellus.  Perhaps  we  are  speaking  of  old  stones  ;  although,  if 
this  is  not  laid  down  in  the  civil  law,  still  by  the  law  of  natm'e 
and  the  common  rights  of  nations  the  principle  has  been  esta- 
blished, that  mortals  cannot  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to 
anything  as  against  the  immortal  gods. 

XV.  But  we  will  pass  over  all  things  of  old  date.  Shall 
we  also  pass  over  those  things  which  are  done  at  the  present 
time ;  which  we  see  om'selves  1  Who  knows  not  that  Lucius 
Piso  at  this  very  time  has  been  removing  a  great  and  most 
holy  chapel  of  Diana  on  the  Coeliculan  hill  1  Men  who  live 
close  to  that  spot  are  in  court.  There  are  many  even  belong- 
ing to  this  body,  who  once  a-year  have  regularly  performed 
the  sacrifices  of  their  family  in  that  very  chapel,  in  their 
appointed  place.  And  do  we  ask  what  places  the  immortal 
gods  are  regretting ;  what  it  is  they  are  meaning,  of  w'hat  it 
is  that  they  are  speaking  ?  Are  we  ignorant  that  some  most 
holy  chapels  were  undermined,  blocked  up,  knocked  down, 
and  defiled  in  the  most  unseemly  possible  manner  1  Were 
you  able  to  render  my  house  the  property  of  the  gods  1  With 
what  feelings  ?  You  have  lost  all  feeling.  With  what  hand  ? 
With  that  with  which  you  pulled  it  down.  With  what  voice? 
With  that  with  which  you  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
By  what  law?  By  one  which  you  did  not  venture  to  propose 
even  at  the  time  when  you  were  doing  everything  with  im- 
punity. With  what  cushion  1  That  which  you  polluted  with 
your  adidteries.  With  what  image  ?  That  which  you  took 
off  from  a  harlot's  tomb  and  placed  on  the  monument  of  a 
general.  What  has  my  house  which  is  connected  with  any- 
thing religious,  except  that  it  touches  the  wall  of  an  impious 
and  sacrilegious  man  1  Therefore  that  none  of  my  people  may 
be  able  unintentionally  to  look  into  your  house,  I  will  raise 
the  I'oof  higher ;  not  in  order  that  I  may  look  do^Ti  upon 
you,  but  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  see  that  city  which  you 
were  desirous  to  destroy. 
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XVI.  But  let  US  now  examine  the  rest  of  the  clauses  of 
the  ansv/ers  of  the  soothsaj'crs. — "  That  ambassadors  have 
been  slain  contrary  to  all  divine  and  human  law."  What 
is  this?  I  see  here  a  mention  of  the  deputies  from  Alexandria; 
and  I  cannot  refute  it.  For  my  feelings  are,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors  are  not  only  fenced  round  by  human 
protection,  but  are  also  guarded  by  divine  laws.  But  I  ask 
of  that  man,  who,  as  tribune,  filled  the  foiiun  with  judges 
whom  he  took  out  of  the  prisons, — by  whose  will  every  dagger 
is  now  guided  and  every  cup  of  poison  dispensed, — who  has 
made  a  regular  bargain  with  Hermarchus  of  Chios, — whether 
he  is  at  all  aware  that  one  most  active  adversary  of  Hermar- 
chus, of  the  name  of  Theodosius,  having  been  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  senate  from  a  free  city,  was  assassinated  with  a 
dagger  1  and  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  that  cannot  have 
appeared  less  scandalous  to  the  immortal  gods  than  the  case 
of  the  Alexandrians.  Nor  am  I  now  attributing  every  action 
of  this  sort  to  you  alone.  There  would  be  greater  hope  of 
safety  if  there  were  no  other  wicked  man  but  you  ;  but  there 
are  more,  and  on  this  accoxmt  you  feel  more  confidence,  and  we 
almost  distrust  the  protection  of  the  law.  Who  is  there  who 
is  not  aware  that  Plato,  a  man  of  high  character  and  high 
rank  in  his  own  country,  came  from  Orestis,  which  is  a  free 
part  of  Macedonia,  to  Thessalonica,  as  an  ambassador  to  our 
general,  as  he  called  himself?  and  this  great  general  of  ours, 
being  angry  at  not  being  able  to  extort  money  from  him, 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  sent  his  own  physician  to  him, 
who  in  a  most  infamous  and  barbarous  manner  cut  the  veins 
of  an  ambassador,  an  ally,  a  friend,  and  a  freeman.  He  did 
not  wish  his  own  forces  to  be  made  bloody  by  crime ;  but  he 
polluted  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  with  such  guilt  that 
it  cannot  be  expiated  by  any  means  but  his  own  piuiishment. 
What  sort  of  executioner  must  we  think  that  this  man  has 
in  his  train,  when  he  uses  even  his  physicians  not  to  procure 
health  but  to  inflict  death  ? 

XVn.  But  let  us  read  what  follows.  "  That  good  faith 
and  oaths  have  been  disregarded."  What  this  means  by  itself, 
I  cannot  easily  explain  ;  but  from  that  which  follows  I  suspect 
that  it  refers  to  the  manifest  perjury  of  your  judges,  from 
whom,  some  time  ago,  the  money  which  they  had  received 
would  have  been  taken  away,  if  they  had  not  entreated  the 
protection   of  the   senate.     And   this  is  the  reason  why  1 '  * 
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imagine  that  they  are  the  persons  alluded  to,  because  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  fact,  that  that  is  the  most  remarkable  and  notorious 
perjuiy  ever  committed  in  this  city,  and  yet  that  you  your- 
self are  not  threatened  with  the  punishment  of  perjury  by 
those  men  with  whom  you  conspired. 

And  I  see  that  in  the  answers  of  the  soothsayers  this  is 
added  :  "  That  the  ancient  and  secret  sacrifices  have  been 
performed  with  less  than  due  diligence,  and  have  been  pol- 
luted." Are  they  the  soothsayers  who  say  this,  or  the  gods 
of  our  country  and  our  household  gods'?  I  suppose  there  are 
many  persons  to  whom  a  suspicion  of  this  guilt  attaches  ; — 
who  but  this  one  man  ?  Is  it  mentioned  obscurely  what 
sacrifices  have  been  polhited  1  What  can  be  expressed  in  a 
plainer,  more  dignified,  or  more  solemn  manner?  "Ancient 
and  secret."  I  say  that  Lentulus,  a  dignified  and  eloquent 
orator,  did  not,  when  he  was  accusing  you,  make  use  of  any 
expressions  more  frequently  than  these,  which  now  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Etruscan  books,  and  turned  against  and 
applied  to  you.  In  truth,  what  sacrifice  is  there  so  ancient 
as  this,  which  we  have  received  from  the  kings,  and  which  is 
contemporary  with  the  city  itself  1  But  what  is  so  secret  as 
that  which  excludes  not  only  all  curious  eyes,  but  even  all 
accidental  ones  1  which  not  only  no  wickedness,  but  which 
even  no  unintentional  chance  can  penetrate?  That  sacrifice  no 
one,  ever  since  the  world  began,  has  ever  profaned,  no  one  has 
ever  approached,  no  one  has  ever  disregarded,  no  man  has 
ever  thought  of  beholding  without  hoiTor,  before  Publius 
Clodius.  It  is  performed  by  the  vestal  virgins ;  it  is  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  ;  it  is  performed  in 
the  house  of  a  supreme  magistrate  ;  it  is  performed  with  in- 
credible solemnity  ;  it  is  performed  to  that  goddess  whose 
very  name  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  know,  and  whom  that 
fellow  calls  Good,  because  she  has  pardoned  him  such  enormous 
wickedness. 

XVIII.  She  has  not  pardoned  you,  believe  me.  No;  unless, 
perchance,  you  think  yourself  pardoned  because  the  judges 
iismissed  you,  after  they  had  squeezed  and  drained  everything 
Dut  of  you,  acquitted  by  their  decision,  condemned  by  all  the 
est  of  the  citizens  ;  or  because  you  have  not  been  deprived 
)f  your  eyes,  as  is,  according  to  the  common  belief,  the  con- 
jequence  of  such  impiety.     For  what  man  ever  intentionally 
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beheld  those  sacred  rites  before  you,  so  as  to  enable  any  one 
to  know  what  punishment  followed  that  guilt  1  Could  the 
blindness  of  your  eyes  be  a  greater  injury  to  you  than  that 
t)lindness  uf  your  lust?  Do  not  even  you  feci  that  those 
winking  eyes  of  your  ancestor'  were  more  desirable  for  you 
than  these  glowing  eyes  of  your  sister  ?  But,  if  you  observe 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  though  you  have  as  yet  escaped 
the  punishment  of  men,  you  have  not  escaped  that  of  the 
gods.  Men  have  defended  you  in  a  most  shameful  affair ; 
men  have  praised  you  though  most  infamous  and  most  guilty; 
men,  for  a  bribe,  have  acquitted  you  by  their  decision,  though 
you  all  but  confessed  your  guilt ;  men  have  felt  no  indigna- 
tion at  the  injuries  inflicted  on  themselves  by  your  lust;"  men 
have  supplied  you  with  arms,  some  wishing  them  to  be  used 
against  me,  and  others  afterwards  intending  them  to  be  em- 
ployed against  that  invincible  citizen.  I  will  quite  admit  all 
the  kindnesses  which  men  have  shown  you,  and  that  you  need 
not  wish  for  greater.  But  what  greater  punisliment  can  be 
inflicted  on  man  by  the  immortal  gods  than  frenzy  and  mad- 
ness 1  unless,  perhaps,  you  think  that  those  persons,  whom 
in  tragedies  you  see  tortured  and  destroyed  by  wounds  and 
agony  of  body,  are  enduring  a  more  terrible  foi"m  of  the  wrath 
of  the  immortal  gods  than  those  who  are  brought  on  the  stage 
in  a  state  of  insanity.  Those  bowlings  and  groans  of  Philoc- 
tetes  are  not  so  pitiable  (sad  though  they  be)  as  that  exulta- 
tion of  Athamas,  or  that  dream  of  those  who  have  slain  their 
mother.  You,  when  you  are  uttering  your  frantic  speeches  to 
the  assembly — when  you  are  destroying  the  houses  of  the 
citizens — when  you  are  driving  virtuous  men  from  the  forum 
with  stones — when  you  are  hmiing  burning  firebrands  at  your 
neighbours'  houses— when  you  are  setting  fire  to  holy  temples 
— when  you  are  stirring  up  the  slaves — when  you  are  throw- 
ing the  sacred  rites  and  games  into  confusion — when  you  see 
no  difference  between  your  wife  and  your  sister — when  you 
do  not  perceive  whose  bed  it  is  that  you  enter — when  you 
go  ramping  and  raging  about — you  are  then  sufiei'ing  that 
punishment  which  is  the  only  one  appointed  by  the  immortal 
gods  for  the  wickedness  of  men.  For  the  infirmity  of  our 
bodies  is  of  itself  liable  to  many  accidents ;  moreover,  the 
l)ody  itself  is  often  destroyed  by  some  very  trivial  cause ;  and 
'  Appius  Claudius,  surnamed  Caecus,  or  the  Blind. 
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the  darts  of  the  gods  are  fixed  in  the  minds  of  impious  men. 
Wherefore  you  are  more  miserable  while  you  are  hurried  into 
every  sort  of  wickedness  by  your  eyes,  than  you  would  be  if 
you  had  no  eyes  at  all. 

XIX.  But  since  enough  lias  been  said  of  all  these  offences 
which  the  soothsayers  say  have  been  committed,  let  us  see 
now  what  these  same  soothsayers  say  that  we  are  being  warned 
of  at  tliis  time  by  the  immortal  gods.  They  warn  us  "  to 
take  care  tliat  bloodshed  and  danger  be  not  brought  upon  the 
senators  and  chief  men  of  the  state,  through  the  discord  and 
dissension  of  tlie  nobles ;  and  that  oiu"  senators  do  not  become 
disheartened  from  being  deprived  of  support,  by  which  the 
provinces  may  fall  under  the  power  of  a  singie  master,  and 
our  armies  be  defeated,  and  a  great  loss  of  power  ensue."  All 
these  are  the  words  of  the  soothsayers;  I  am  not  adding  any- 
thing of  my  own.  Who,  then,  of  the  nobles  is  it  who  is  causing 
this  discord  1  The  same  man  :  and  that  not  by  any  force  of 
his  own  genius  or  wisdom,  but  by  some  blundering  of  ours; 
which  he — for  it  was  not  very  much  concealed— easily  per- 
ceived. For  this  consideration  makes  the  present  distress  of  the 
republic  the  more  shameful,  that  even  by  him  it  is  not  afflicted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  seem  to  fall  like  a  brave  man  in 
battle,  having  received  honourable  wounds  in  front  from  a 
gallant  foe. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  overturned  the  constitution  of  the  state; 
a  man  of  such  great  force  of  character,  and  eloquence,  and 
dignity,  that  he  fell  short  in  no  respect  of  the  surpassing  and 
eminent  virtue  of  his  father,  and  of  his  grandfather,  Africanus, 
except  in  the  fact  of  his  revolting  from  the  senate.  Caius 
Gracchus  followed  in  his  steps.  How  great  was  his  genius  ! 
how  great  his  energy !  how  impetuous  his  eloquence  !  so  that 
all  men  grieved  that  all  those  good  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments were  not  joined  to  a  better  disposition  and  to  better 
intentions.  Lucius  Saturninus  himself  was  so  furious  and 
almost  insane  a  man,  that  he  was  an  admirable  leader,  —  per- 
fect in  exciting  and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  For 
why  should  I  speak  of  Publius  Sulpicius  1  whose  dignity,  and 
sweetness,  and  emphatic  conciseness  in  speaking  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  able  by  his  oratory  to  lead  even  wise  men  into 
error,  and  virtuous  men  into  pernicious  sentiments.  To  be 
battling  with  these  men,  and  to  be  daily  struggling  with  them 
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for  the  safety  of  the  country,  was  a  very  annoying  thing  to 
those  men  who  were  at  that  time  the  governors  of  the  I'e- 
pubhCj  but  still  that  annoyance  had  a  certain  sort  of  dignity 
in  it. 

XX.  But  as  for  this  man,  about  whom  I  am  now  saying  so 
much,  0  ye  immortal  gods!  what  is  he?  what  is  his  influence? 
what  is  there  about  him  to  give  so  great  a  city,  if  it  does 
fall,  (may  the  gods  avert  the  omen !)  the  comfort  of  at  least 
seeming  to  have  been  overthrown  by  a  man  1  a  fellow  who, 
from  the  moment  of  his  father's  death,  made  his  tender  age 
subservient  to  the  lusts  of  wealthy  buffoons ;  when  he  had 
satiated  their  licentiousness,  then  he  turned  to  the  domestic 
seduction  of  his  own  sister ;  then,  when  he  had  become  a  man, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  concerns  of  a  province,  and  to  mili- 
tary affiiirs,  and  suffered  insults  from  the  pirates;  he  satisfied 
the  lusts  even  of  Cilicians  and  barbarians :  afterwards,  having 
in  a  most  wicked  manner  tampered  with  the  army  of  Lucius 
LucuUus,  he  fled  from  thence,  and  at  Rome,  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  there,  he  began  to  compound  with  his  own  rela- 
tions not  to  prosecute  them,  and  received  money  from  Cati- 
line to  prevaricate  in  the  most  shameless  manner.     From 
thence  he  went  into  Gaul  with  Mui'ena ;  in  which  province 
he  forged  wills  of  dead  people,  murdered  wards,  and  made 
bargains  and  partnerships  of  wickedness  with  many.     When 
he  returned  from  Gaul,  he  appropriated  to  himself  all  that 
most  fruitful  and  abundant  source  of  gain  which  is  derived 
from  the  Campus  Martiiis,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  (a  man 
wholly  devoted  to  the  people !)  cheated  the  people  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner,  and  also  (merciful  man  that  he  is !)  put 
the  canvassers  of  the  different  tribes  to  death  at  his  own  house 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.     Then  came  his  qusestorship,  so 
fatal  to  the  republic,  to  our  sacrifices,  to  our  religious  obser- 
vances, to  your  authority,  and  to  the  public  courts  of  justice; 
in  wliich  he  insulted  gods  and  men,  virtue,  modesty,  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  every  right  both  human  and  divine, 
and  the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  the  country.    And  this 
was  his  first  step;  this  (alas  for  the  miserable  times  and  for 
our  senseless  discords!)  was  the  first  step  of  Pultlius  Clodius 
towards  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic ;  this  was 
the  path  by  which  he  first  began  to  approach  and  mount  up 
to  his  present  boast  of  being  a  friend  of  the  people.     For 
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the  unpopularity  arising  from  the  treaty  at  Numantia,  at  the 
making  of  which  he  had  been  present  as  qneestor  to  Cains 
Manciuus  the  consul,  and  the  severity  displayed  by  the  senate 
in  repudiating  that  treaty,  were  a  constant  source  of  grief  and 
fear  to  Tiberius  Gracchus;  and  that  circumstance  ahenated 
him,  a  brave  and  illustrious  man,  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
senators.  And  Caiiis  Gracchus  was  excited  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  by  affection  for  him,  by  indignation,  and  by  the 
gi'eatness  of  his  own  mind,  to  seek  to  exact  vengeance  for  the 
slaughter  of  a  member  of  his  family.  We  know  that  Satur- 
ninus  was  led  to  confess  himself  a  friend  of  the  people  out 
of  indig-nation,  because  at  a  time  of  great  dearness  of  provi- 
sions, the  senate  removed  him  while  he  was  qusestor  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  corn  mai'ket,  which  belonged  to  him 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  appointed  Marcus  Scaurus  to 
manage  that  business.  And  it  was  the  breeze  of  popularity 
which  carried  Sulpicius  further  than  he  intended,  after  he  had 
set  out  in  a  good  cause,  and  had  resisted  Caius  Julius  when 
seeking  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to  the  laws. 

XXI.  All  these  men  had  a  reason, — not  an  adequate  one, 
indeed,  (for  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  reason  for  proving 
a  bad  citizen  to  the  republic,)  but  still  they  had  a  serious 
reason,  and  one  connected  with  some  indignation  of  mind  not 
unbecoming  to  a  man.  Publius  Clodius  came  out  as  a  popular 
character  from  saiFron  gowns,  and  turbans,  and  woman's 
slippers,  and  purple  bands,  and  stomachers,  and  singing,  and 
iniquity,  and  adultery.  If  the  women  had  not  caught  him  in 
this  dress,  if  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  escape  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  maid  servants,  ffom  a  place  which  it  was  impious 
for  him  to  enter,  the  Roman  people  would  have  lost  their 
devoted  friend,  the  republic  would  have  been  deprived  of  so 
energetic  a  citizen.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  insane  con- 
duct, amid  our  dissensions,  for  which  we  are  by  these  recent 
pz'odigies  admonished  by  the  immoi'tal  gods,  that  one  of  the 
patricians  has  been  taken  from  their  number  to  be  made  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws.  That  which, 
the  year  before,  his  brother  Metellus  and  the  senate,  which 
even  then  was  unanimous,  had  refused,  and  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner  reelected  with  one  voice  and  one  mind,  Cnseus 
Pompeius  being  the  first  to  declare  his  opinion  ;  (so  greatly, 
after  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles  of  which  we   are    now 
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reminded,  were  circumstances  disturbed  and  altered ;)  that 
which  his  brother  when  consul  opposed  being  done, — which 
his  kinsman  and  companion,  a  most  illustrious  man,  who 
had  refused  to  speak  in  his  favour  when  he  was  accused,  had 
utterly  prevented, — was  now  effected  fur  him,  owing  to  the 
dissensions  of  the  nobles,  by  that  man  as  consul,  who,  of  all 
others,  was  bound  to  be  his  greatest  enemy ;  and  he  said  that 
he  had  done  it  by  the  advice  of  that  man  whose  authority  no 
one  could  repent  having  followed.  A  most  shameful  and 
grievous  firebrand  was  thrown  into  the  I'epublic.  Your  au- 
thority was  aimed  at ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  most  honourable 
<jrders  in  the  city,  and  the  unanimity  of  all  virtuous  men,  and 
in  short,  the  entire  constitution  of  the  state.  For  these  things 
were  certainly  attacked  when  that  flame  kindled  at  that  time 
was  directed  against  me,  who  had  been  the  principal  investi- 
gator of  these  matters.  I  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and 
I  alone  suffered  on  behalf  of  my  country  ;  biit  still  I  bore 
it  so  that  you,  while  you  were  siui-ounded  by  the  same 
flames,  saw  me  wounded  first,  and  burning,  as  it  were,  in 
your  defence. 

XXII.  The  dissensions  were  not  appeased  ;  but  the  impo- 
pularity  of  those  men,  by  whom  we  thought  that  our  cauae 
was  espoused,  even  increased.  So,  after  a  time,  the  very  same 
men  being  the  movers,  and  Pompeius  the  chief  man,  who 
roused  Italy  willing  to  be  roused,  and  the  Roman  people 
which  regretted  me,  and  you  who  demanded  me  back,  to  take 
measures  for  my  safety,  employing  not  only  his  authority  but 
even  his  prayers,  I  was  restored.  Let  there  be  an  end  of 
discord,  let  us  at  last  find  rest  from  our  long  dissensions.  No, 
that  pest  will  not  allow  it ;  he  summons  these  assemblies,  he 
throws  evei-ything  into  confusion  and  disorder,  selling  himself 
sometimes  to  one  party,  sometimes  to  another ;  and  yet  not 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  thinks  himself  the  more  praise- 
worthy for  being  praised  by  him  ;  though  at  the  same  time  they 
are  glad  that  those  whom  tliey  do  not  like,  are  abused  by  him. 
And  I  do  not  man'el  at  this  fellow  ;  for  what  else  can  he  do  1 
I  do  marvel  at  those  wise  and  respectable  men ;  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  so  easily  allow  any  illustrious  man  who  has 
deserved  well  of  the  republic  to  be  attacked  by  tlie  voice  of  a 
most  profligate  man  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  they  think, 
(it  would'be  a  most  disastrous  thing  for  themselves  if  tlie  fac^ 
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were  so,)  that  the  real  gloiy  and  dignity  of  any  one  can  be  im- 
paired by  the  abuse  of  an  abandoned  and  worthless  man ;  and 
lastly,  that  they  do  not  see,  what,  however,  they  do  seem  to 
me  to  have  some  suspicion  of,  that  those  frantic  and  desultory 
attacks  of  his  may  some  day  or  other  be  turned  against  them- 
selves. And  it  is  owing  to  this  undue  alienation  of  some  per- 
sons fi-om  others  that  those  arrows  now  stick  in  the  republic 
which,  as  long  as  they  stuck  in  me  alone,  I  bore, — v^dth  pain, 
indeed,  but  still  not  as  thinking  them  of  any  great  importance. 
Could  that  fellow,  if  he  had  not  first  given  himself  up  to  those 
men  whose  minds  he  thought  were  alienated  from  your  autho- 
rity,— if  he  had  not,  admirable  authority  that  he  is  !  extolled 
them  to  the  skies  with  his  panegyi'ic, — if  he  had  not  threatened 
that  he  would  let  loose  the  army  of  Caius  Caesar,  (though  in 
that  he  spoke  falsely,  but  no  one  contradicted  him,)  that  he 
would,  I  ssiy,  set  on  that  army  with  hostile  standards  against 
the  senate-house, — if  he  had  not  cried  out  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  was  by  the  assistance  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Marcus  Crassus, — if  he  had  not  declared  (the 
only  word  of  truth  that  he  spoke)  that  the  consuls  had  united 
their  cause  with  him  ; — could  he,  I  say,  ever  have  been  so  cruel 
an  enemy  to  me  or  so  wicked  a  disturber  of  the  republic  1 

XXIII.  After  that,  when  he  saw  you  recovering  your  breath 
after  your  fear  of  bloodshed,  when  he  saw  yom*  authority 
rising  again  above  the  waves  of  that  slavery,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  and  regret  for  me  getting  more  vivid,  then  he  began  on 
a  sudden  to  sell  himself  to  you,  though  with  the  most  trea- 
cherous design.  Then  he  began  to  say,  both  here  in  tliis 
house  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  the  Julian  laws 
had  been  passed  in  opposition  to  the  auspices ;  among  which 
laws  was  that  lex  curiata  on  which  the  whole  of  his  tribune- 
ship  depended,  though  he  was  too  frantic  to  see  that.  He 
brought  forward  that  most  fearless  man  Marcus  Bibulus.  He 
asked  him  whether  he  had  not  always  been  observing  the 
heavens  when  Caius  Csesar  was  carrying  those  laws  1  He  re- 
plied, that  he  always  had  been  observing  them  at  that  time. 
He  asked  the  aug-urs  whether  laws  wdiich  had  been  passed 
under  these  circumstances  had  been  duly  passed  1  They  said, 
such  a  proceeding  was  in-egular.  Some  people,  virtuous  men, 
and  men  who  had  done  great  service  to  me,  began  to  extol 
hiiu ;  utterly  ignorant,  I  imagine,  of  the  lengths  to  which  his 
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madness  could  cany  him.  He  proceeded  further.  He  begar 
to  inveigh  against  Cnteus  Pompeius,  the  originator,  as  he  wa' 
accustomed  to  boast,  of  all  his  designs.  He  gained  great  popu. 
larity  in  same  people's  eyes.  But  then,  when  he  had  become 
elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able — as  he  had  by  his 
abominable  wickedness  crushed,  as  he  fancied;  him  who,  though 
in  the  garb  of  peace,  had  proved  the  suppressor  of  domestic 
war — to  put  down  also  that  great  man  who  had  been  the  con- 
queror of  our  foreign  wars  and  foreign  enemies,  then  was 
seized  in  the  temple  of  Castor  that  wicked  dagger  which  was 
nearly  the  destroyer  of  this  empire.  Then  he,  against  whom 
no  enemy's  city  had  ever  long  continued  shut, — he,  who  had 
always  broken  through  all  straits,  trampled  on  all  heights, 
crushed,  by  his  energy  and  valour,  the  opposing  weapons  of 
every  foe,  was  himself  besieged  at  home ;  and,  by  the  counsels 
which  he  adopted,  relieved  me  from  the  reproaches  cast  on  my 
timidity  by  some  ignorant  people.  For  if  it  was  miserable 
rather  than  disgraceful  to  Cnseus  Pompeius,  that  bravest  of  all 
men  who  have  ever  been  bom,  not  to  be  able  to  go  abroad  in 
the  sight  of  men,  and  to  be  secluded  from  all  public  places,  as 
long  as  that  fellow  was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  to  put  up 
with  his  threats,  when  he  said  in  the  public  assembly  that  he 
wished  to  build  a  second  piazza  in  Ctuinse,'  to  correspond  to 
the  one  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  certainly,  for  me  to  leave  my 
house  was  grievous  as  far  as  my  own  private  grief  was  con- 
cerned, but  glorious  if  you  look  only  at  the  interests  of  the 
republic. 

XXIV.  You  see,  then,  that  this  fellow,  when,  as  far  as  his 
own  etForts  went,  he  had  been  long  since  overthrown  and 
crushed,  was  aroused  again  by  the  mischievous  discords  of 
the  nobles ;  and  the  first  beginnings  of  his  fury  were  upheld 
by  those  who  at  that  time  appeared  alienated  from  you.  It 
is  by  these  detractors  and  enemies  tnat  the  remainder  of  the 
acts  of  his  tribuneship  have  been  defended,  even  since  that  tri- 
buneship  was  over.     They  are  the  men  who  resisted  that  pest 

'  Carinae  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Rome.  It  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  Virgil,  (Ma.  viii.  3(31) — 

"  Passimque  armenta  videbant 
Eomanoque  foro,  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis." 

And  in  that  street  was  Pompey's  house. 
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being  removed  from  the  repiiblic;  they  prevented  his  being 
prosecuted ;  they  resisted  his  being  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  private  citizen.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  virtuous  men 
could  have  cherished  in  their  bosom,  and  have  taken  pleasure 
in,  that  poisonous  and  deadly  viper?  By  what  bribe  were 
they  cajoled  1  I  wish,  say  they,  that  there  should  be  some  on^ 
in  the  assembly  to  disparage  Pompeius.  Can  he  disparage 
him  by  his  abuse  1  I  wish  that  that  great  man,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  my  safety,  may  receive  what  I  say  in  the 
same  spirit  as  I  say  it.  At  ail  events,  I  will  say  what  I  feel.  I 
declare  to  God,  that  there  was  no  time  that  fellow  appeared  to 
be  detracting  so  much  from  his  exceeding  dignity  as  when  he 
was  extolling  him  with  the  most  extravagant  praises.  Was 
Caius  i\Iarius,  I  pray  you,  more  illustrious  when  Caius  Glau- 
cia  was  praising  him,  or  when  he  became  angry  afterwards  and 
abused  him  ?  Or,  was  this  madman,  who  has  been  so  long 
rushing  headlong  on  punishment  and  destruction,  more  foul- 
mouthed  and  shameless  when  accusing  Pompeius  than  he  had 
been  when  reviling  the  whole  senate  1  But  I  do  marvel,  that, 
though  the  former  conduct  may  have  been  pleasing  to  angry 
men,  the  other  com-se  should  not  have  been  odious  to  such 
good  citizens.  But,  lest  this  should  any  longer  please  excel- 
lent men,  let  them  just  read  this  harangue  of  his,  of  which 
I  speak  :  in  which,  shall  I  say,  he  extols,  or  rather  debases 
Pompeius  1  Undoubtedly  he  extols  him,  and  says,  that  he  is 
the  only  man  in  the  city  worthy  of  the  glory  of  this  empire  ; 
and  hints  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  great  friend  of  his,  and 
that  they  are  entirely  reconciled.  And  although  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  he  means,  yet  J  am  sure  that,  if  he  were  a 
Mend  to  Pompeius,  he  would  not  praise  him.  For,  if  he  were 
his  gi-eatest  enemy,  what  could  he  do  more  to  diminish  his 
credit  1  Let  those,  who  were  glad  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
Cnseus  Pompeius,  and  who,  en  that  account,  winked  at  his 
numerous  and  enormous  crimes,  and  who  sometimes  even 
accompanied  his  unbridled  and  furious  acts  of  frenzy  with 
their  applause,  observe  how  quickly  he  has  turned  round. 
For  now  he  is  praising  him  ;  he  is  inveighing  against  those 
men  to  whom  he  previously  sold  himself.  What  do  yoa 
suppose  he  will  do  if  a  door  to  reconciliation  with  him  should 
become  really  open  to  him,  when  he  is  so  eager  to  spread  a 
belief  in  such  a  reconciliation  ? 
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XXV.  Wliat  other  dissensions  among  the  nobles  can  I 
suppose  are  pointed  out  by  the  immortal  gods  1  For  by  tliis 
expi'Gssion  Publius  Clodius  is  sm^ely  not  meant,  nor  any  one 
of  his  gang  or  of  his  counsellors.  The  Etruscan  books  have 
certain  names  which  may  fit  some  of  that  class  of  citizens. 
"  AVorthless  men,  rejected  candidates,"  as  you  shall  presently 
hear,  they  call  them,  whose  minds  and  estates  are  ruined,  and 
utterly  alienated  from  the  general  welfare.  Wherefore  when 
the  immortal  gods  warn  us  of  the  discords  of  the  nobles,  they 
speak  of  the  dissensions  between  illustrious  citizens  who  have 
desei-ved  well  of  the  repiiblic.  When  they  predict  danger 
and  slaughter  to  the  chief  men,  they  leave  Clodius  safe  enough, 
a  man  who  is  as  far  from  the  chief  men  as  he  is  from  virtuous 
or  holy  men.  It  is  for  you  and  for  your  safety,  0  most  illus- 
trious and  most  virtuous  citizens,  that  they  see  that  it  behoves 
them  to  consult  and  to  provide.  Slaughter  of  the  chief  men 
is  indicated ;  that  is  added  which  must  inevitably  follow  the 
death  of  the  nobles.  We  are  warned  to  take  care  that  the 
republic  does  not  fall  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  single 
individual.  And  even  if  we  were  not  led  to  this  fear  by  the 
warning  of  the  gods,  still  we  ourselves,  of  our  own  accord,  by 
our  own  senses  and  conjectiu'es,  should  be  forced  to  entertain 
it.  For  there  is  not  visually  any  other  termination  to  dissensions 
between  eminent  and  powerful  men,  except  either  universal 
destruction,  or  the  domination  of  the  victorious  party,  or 
regal  power.  Lucius  Sylla,  a  most  noble  and  gallant  consul, 
quarrelled  with  Caius  j\Iarius,  a  most  illustrious  citizen.  Each 
of  these  men,  when  defeated,  fell  so  completely  that  the  con- 
queror became  a  king.  Cinna  quaiTelled  with  his  colleague 
Uctavius.  To  each  of  these  men  prosperity  gave  kingly 
power,  and  adversity  brought  death.  The  same  Sylla  became 
victorious  a  second  time.  And  that  time,  beyond  all  question, 
he  exercised  regal  power,  though  he  re-established  the  re- 
public. There  is  at  this  moment  a  hatred  not  concealed  but 
implanted  deeply,  and  burnt  as  it  wei-e  into  their  minds,  sub- 
sisting between  men  of  the  very  highest  rank.  The  chief  men 
of  the  state  are  at  variance.  Eveiy  occasion  is  eagerly  caught 
at.  That  party  which  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  other  is 
nevertheless  waiting  for  some  change  of  fortune  and  for  some 
favourable  opportunity.  That  party  which  without  dispute 
is  the  more  powerful,  is  still  perhaps  at  times  afraid  of  the 
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designs  and  opinions  of  its  enemies.  Let  this  discord  be 
banished  from  the  state.  In  a  moment  all  those  dangers 
which  ai'e  foreshown  by  these  prodigies  will  be  banished. 
In  a  moment  that  sei'pent  which  is  at  present  Inrking  about 
here  will  emei'ge  and  be  brought  to  light,  and  will  be 
strangled,  and  crushed,  and  die. 

XXVI.  For  the  soothsayers  warn  us  to  take  care  that  the 
republic  is  not  injured  by  secret  designs.  What  designs  are 
more  secret  than  those  of  that  man  who  dared  to  say  in  the 
public  assembly,  that  a  suspension  of  the  courts  of  justice 
ought  to  be  proclaimed ;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges 
ought  to  be  interrupted,  and  the  treasury  shut,  and  all  trials 
put  an  end  to  1  Unless  perhaps  you  think  that  all  this  con- 
fusion and  overthrow  of  the  constitution  could  occur  to  him 
all  on  a  sudden,  while  in  the  rostrum,  and  that  he  was  not 
speaking  after  mature  deliberation.  The  man  is  full  of  wine, 
lust,  and  sleep, — full  of  the  most  inconsiderate  and  insane  rash- 
ness ;  but  still  it  was  in  his  nocturnal  vigils,  and  in  a  nume- 
rous company,  that  that  suspension  of  justice  was  planned  and 
concocted.  Remember,  0  conscript  fathers,  that  your  ears 
were  being  esperimented  on  by  that  expression,  and  that  a 
most  mischievous  road  was  being  made  to  them  by  accus- 
toming you  to  hear  it. 

These  words  follow  :  "  That  more  honour  must  not  be 
given  to  worthless  citizens  and  rejected  candidates."  Let  us 
see  who  are  the  rejected  candidates;  for  I  will  show  you  after- 
wards who  are  the  worthless  citizens.  But  still  all  men  must 
allow  that  this  expression  suits  that  man  above  all  others  who 
is  beyond  all  question  tlie  most  worthless  of  all  mortals.  Who, 
then,  are  the  rejected  candidates?  Not,  I  imagine,  they  who 
some  time  or  other  have  failed  to  attain  some  honour  more 
by  the  fault  of  the  city  than  by  their  own.  For  that  is  a 
thing  which  has  frequently  happened  to  many  most  excellent 
citizens  and  most  honourable  men.  Those  are^the  rejected 
candidates  meant,  whom,  when  they  were  proceeding  to  the 
most  violent  measures,  when  they  were  preparing  exhibitions 
of  gladiators  contrary  to  the  laws,  when  they  were  bribing  in 
the  most  oy)en  manner,  not  only  strangers,  but  even  their  own 
relations,  their  neighbours,  the  men  of  their  own  tribe,  towns- 
people and  countrymen,  all  rejected.  We  are  warned  not  to 
confer  any  additional  honours  on  these  men.     It  ought  to  be 

VOL.  in.  H 
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a  very  acceptable  admouition  that  they  give  us  ;  but  still  the 
Romau  people  itself,  of  its  own  accord,  without  any  warning 
on  the  part  of  the  soothsayers,  has  provided  against  this  evil. 
0  you  worthless  men,  beware ;  and  there  is  a  great  multi- 
tude of  you  ;  but  still  this  man  is  the  leader  and  chief  of  the 
whole  baud.  In  truth,  if  any  poet  of  splendid  genius  were 
to  wish  to  bring  on  the  stage  one  most  wortlJess  man,  deformed 
with  all  sorts  of  imaginary  vices  collected  from  all  quarters, 
he  would  not,  I  pledge  myself,  be  able  "x)  discover  one  dis- 
graceful quality  which  did  not  exist  in  this  man,  and  he 
would  pass  over  many  which  are  deeply  implanted  and  firmly 
rooted  in  him. 

XXVII.  In  the  first  place  nature  attaches  us  to  our  parents, 
and  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  our  country.  For  at  one 
and  the  same  time  we  are  brought  forth  to  the  light,  and  we 
are  strengthened  so  as  to  grow  by  the  breath  of  heaven  which 
we  feel  around  us,  and  we  are  established  in  a  certain  abode 
as  citizens  and  free  men.  That  fellow  has  jumbled  in  confu- 
sion the  name  of  his  parents,  and  his  family  sacrifices,  and 
the  memory  of  his  family,  and  his  family  itself,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Fonteius.  He  has  with  unpardonable 
wickedness  thrown  into  confusion  the  fires  of  the  gods,  their 
thronos,  and  tables,  their  secret  hearths  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  house,  and  sacrifices  which  were  previously  secret,  and 
not  only  unseen  by  men,  but  even  unheard-of  by  them  ;  and 
besides  all  this  he  has  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  those  goddesses 
by  whose  aid  people  come  to  bring  assistance  in  the  case  of 
other  fires. 

Why  should  I  mention  his  country  1  when  in  the  first 
place  by  violence  and  arms,  and  dread  of  personal  danger,  he 
drove  away  from  the  city  and  from  all  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  his  country  that  citizen  whom  you  had  decided  over 
and  over  agam  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  his  country.  In 
the  second  jilace,  having  overthrown  the  companion  of  the 
senate,  as  I  have  always  said,  but  its  leader  as  he  used  to  call 
him,  he  by  violence,  bloodshed,  and  conflagration,  threw  into 
confusion  the  senate  itself,  the  mainstay  of  the  general  safety 
and  of  the  public  good  sense ;  he  abolished  two  laws,  the 
iElian  and  Fufian  laws,  which  were  of  especial  advantage  to 
the  state  ;  he  extmguished  the  censorship  ;  he  took  away  the 
power  of  intercession;  he  abolished  the  auspices;  he  amied 
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•:he  consuls,  the  companions  of  his  wickedness,  with  the 
treasury,  and  provinces,  and  an  army  ;  he  sold  the  kings  who 
were  in  existence,  and  he  called  men  kings  who  were  not  so  ; 
he  drove  Cnseus  Pompeius  to  his  house  with  violence  and 
arms ;  he  overthrew  the  monuments  of  our  generals ;  he 
threw  down  the  houses  of  his  enemies ;  he  inscribed  his  own 
name  on  your  monuments.  The  wicked  deeds  which  have 
been  done  by  him  to  the  injury  of  his  country  are  innu- 
merable. Why  need  I  tell  what  he  has  done  to  individual 
citizens,  whom  he  has  slain  1  Why  need  I  count  up  the 
allies  whom  he  has  plundered  ?  or  the  generals  whom  he  has 
betrayed  1  or  the  armies  with  which  he  has  tampered  ?  Why 
need  I  mention  what  enormous  wickednesses  they  are  which 
he  has  been  guilty  of  towards  himself,  and  towards  his  own 
relations  1  Who  ever  showed  less  mercy  to  the  camp  of  an 
enemy  than  he  has  shown  to  every  part  of  his  own  person  1 
What  ship  in  a  public  river  was  ever  so  open  to  all  men  as 
his  youth  was?  What  spendthrifts  ever  lived  in  so  unre- 
strained a  manner  with  prostitutes  as  he  did  with  his  own 
sisters  1  In  short,  what  enormous  Charybdis  could  the  poets 
ever  describe  or  ever  imagine,  capable  of  swallowing  down 
such  whii'lpools  as  the  plunder  of  the  Byzantines  and  Brogitari 
which  that  fellow  has  sucked  down  1  or  what  Sylla  with  such 
conspicuous  and  hungry  hounds  as  the  Gellii,  and  Clodii,  and 
Titii  with  which  you  see  that  fellow  devouring  the  rostrum 
itself? 

Wherefore,  and  that  is  the  last  sentence  in  the  answers  of 
the  soothsayers,  "  Beware  that  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
ibe  not  changed."  In  trath  it  is  only  with  difficulty,  even  if 
wc  prop  it  up  on  all  sides,  that  the  constitution,  already  under- 
mined and  resting  on  all  om-  shoidders,  will  be  able  to  be  kept 
together. 

XXVIII.  This  state  was  once  so  firm  and  so  vigorous  that 
lit  could  withstand  the  indifference  of  the  senate,  or  even  the 
assaults  of  the  citizens.  Now  it  cannot.  There  is  no 
:treasury.  Those  who  have  contracted  for  the  revenues  dc 
not  enjoy  them  ;  the  authority  of  the  chief  men  has  fallen ; 
the  agreement  between  the  different  orders  of  the  state  is  torn 
isuuder ;  the  courts  of  justice  are  destroyed ;  the  votes  are 
ill  aiTanged  and  divided  so  as  to  be  under  the  power  of  a 
few  ;  the  courage  of  the  virtuous  citizens,  formerly  ready  at  a 
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nod  from  our  order,  exists  no  longer.  Hencefortli  in  vain 
will  you  look  for  a  citizen  -who  will  expose  himself  to  unpopu- 
larity for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  We  can  then  preserve 
even  this  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  such  as  it  is,  by  no 
other  means  than  by  unanimity  ;  for  although  we  may 
become  better  off,  that  cannot  even  be  hoped  for  as  long  as 
he  is  unpunished.  And  if  we  are  to  be  worse  off  than  we  are, 
there  is  but  one  step  slower,  that  of  death  or  slavery.  And 
the  immortal  gods  themselves  warn  us  against  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  thrust  down  into  that  abyss,  since  all  human 
counsels  have  long  since  failed. 

And  I,  0  conscript  fathers,  should  not  have  undertaken 
this  speech,  so  melancholy  and  so  serious  ;  not  but  that  owing 
to  the  honoiu's  conferred  on  me  by  the  Roman  people,  and  to 
the  numberless  distinctions  which  you  have  heaped  upon  me,  | 
I  am  both  bound  and  able  to  support  this  character  and  to  ' 
play  this  part  ;  but  still,  when  evei'y  one  else  was  silent  I 
should  willingly  have  remained  silent  too.  All  this  speech 
which  I  have  made  has  not  proceeded  from  my  authority, 
but  from  my  i*egard  for  the  general  religion.  My  words  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  many,  but  the  whole  sentiment  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  soothsayers.  And  either  you  ought  never  to 
have  referi'ed  the  prodigies  which  have  been  reported  to  you  to 
them  at  all,  or  else  you  must  be  influenced  by  their  answers. 

But  if  other  more  ordinary  and  more  trifling  occtirrences 
have  often  influenced  us,  shall  not  the  express  voice  of  the 
immortal  gods  influence  every  one's  mind  1  Do  not  think 
that  really  possible,  which  you  often  see  in  plays,  that  some 
god  descending  from  heaven  can  approach  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  abide  on  eai'th,  and  converse  with  men.  Consider 
the  description  of  noise  which  the  Latins  have  reported. 
Remember  that  prodigy  also,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  for- 
mally reported,  that  at  almost  the  same  time  a  terrible  earth- 
quake is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Picenian  district,  at 
Potentia,  with  many  other  terrible  circumstances ; — these 
things  which  we  foresee  you  will  fear  as  impending  over  the 
city.  In  tnith,  this  ought  almost  to  be  considered  as  the 
voice  and  speech  of  the  immortal  gods,  when  the  world  itself 
and  the  air  and  the  earth  tremble  with  a  certain  unusual 
agitation,  and  prophecy  to  us  with  an  unprecedented  and  iu- 
v'jredible  sound. 
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On  this  emergency  we  mnst  appoint  atonements  and 
prayers  as  we  are  ordered  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  address  prayers 
to  tliose  beings  who  of  their  own  accord  point  out  to  us  the 
path  of  safety.  Our  own  internal  quarrels  and  dissensions 
must  be  terminated  by  ourselves. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICEEO  IN  DEFENCE  OF   CN^US 
PLANCIUS. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


Cnreus  Plancius  had  been  queestor  in  Macedonia  when  Cicero  fled  thither 
from  Eome,  and  had  been  at  that  time  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
him.  He  had  now  been  chosen  sedile,  but  was  accused  by  a  disap- 
pointed candidate,  Marcus  Laterensis,  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  and 
Cicero  (though  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  coldness  between  them 
of  late,  as  Plancius,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  very  much  altered 
towards  him,  and  shown  an  inclination  to  take  the  part  of  his  adver- 
saries) defended  him  in  the  following  speech. 

The  speech  appears  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  year  a.  v.  c.  699. 
Plancius  was  acquitted. 

I.  When,  0  judges,  I  saw  that,  on  accovmt  of  the  eminent 
and  singular  good  faith  of  Cnseus  Plancius,  shown  in  taking 
care  of  my  safety,  so  many  excellent  men  were  fovourers  of 
his  cause,  I  felt  no  ordinary  pleasure,  because  I  saw  that  the 
recollection  of  what  happened  at  the  time  of  my  necessities 
was  pleading  for  him  whose  kindness  had  been  my  presei'va- 
tion.  But  when  I  heard  that  men,  some  of  whom  were  my 
3nemies,  and  others  of  whom  w'ere  envious  of  me,  favoured 
this  accusation,  and  that  the  very  same  thing  was  now  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  Cnteus  Plancius  in  this  trial,  which  had 
been  advantageous  to  him  in  his  canvass,  I  was  grieved,  0 
udges,  and  was  very  indignant  at  the  idea  of  his  safety  being 
endangered  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  by  his  benevolence, 
md  energy,  and  vigilance  had  protected  my  safety  and  my 
ife.  But  now,  0  judges,  the  sight  of  you,  and  the  fact  of 
jucli  men  as  you  being  the  judges,  strengthens  and  refreshes 
nay  mind,  when  I  look  upon  and  behold  each  individual  of 
you ;  for  in  all  this  number  I  see  no  one  to  whom  my  safety 
las  not  been  dear,  no  one  who  has  not  acted  with  the  greatest 
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kindness  towards  me,  no  one  to  whom  I  am  not  under  eternal 
obligations  from  the  recollection  of  their  services.  Therefore 
I  do  not  fear  that  the  care  sliown  by  Cnseus  Plancius  for  my 
safety  will  be  any  injury  to  him  with  those  men  who  them- 
selves have  wished  above  all  things  to  see  me  in  safety ;  and, 

0  judges,  it  has  more  frequently  come  into  my  mind  that  it  is 
a  strange  thing  that  Marcus  Laterensis,  a  man  who  has  shown 
the  greatest  regard  for  my  dignity  and  safety,  should  have 
picked  out  this  man  of  all  the  world  to  institute  a  j^rosecution 
against,  than  that  I  have  any  ground  to  fear  lest  he  should 
appear  to  you  to  have  had  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

Although  I  do  not  assume  so  much,  or  claim  so  much 
importance  for  myself,  0  judges,  as  to  think  that  Cnseus 
Plancius  is  entitled  to  impunity  on  account  of  his  kindness 
towards  me.  If  I  do  not  display  to  you  that  his  life  is  most 
upright,  his  habits  most  virtuous,  hits  good  faith  unimpeach- 
able,— if  I  do  not  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  perfect  temper- 
ance, piety,  and  innocence,  I  will  not  object  to  your  punishing 
him  ;  but  if  I  establish  that  he  has  every  quality  which  may 
be  expected  in  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  then  I  will 
beg  of  you,  0  judges,  to  grant,  at  my  entreaty,  your  pity  to 
that  man,  through  whose  pity  it  is  that  I  myself  have  been 
jjreserved  in  safety.    In  truth,  in  addition  to  the  labour  which 

1  am  devoting  to  this  cause,  in  a  greater  degree  than  I  think 
necessary  in  other  trials.  I  have  this  anxiety  also,  that  I  have 
not  only  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Cnseus  Plancius,  whose  safety 
I  am  bound  to  defend  equally  with  my  own,  but  on  behalf  of 
myself  also,  since  the  prosecutors  have  said  almost  more  about 
me  than  they  have  about  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  about 
the  real  defendant. 

II.  Although,  0  judges,  if  they  have  found  any  fault  in. 
me  which  is  not  connected  with  the  case  of  my  present  client, 
I  am  not  much  distm'bed  about  that;  for  I  am  not  afraid 
that,  because  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  meet  with  gi'ateful 
men,  on  that  account  it  can  really  be  considered  as  a  charge 
against  me  when  those  men  say  that  I  am  too  grateful.  But 
as  for  the  jjoints  that  have  been  urged  by  them,  when  they 
have  said  either  that  the  services  done  me  by  Cnscus  Plancius 
were  of  less  importance  than  I  make  them  out  to  be ;  or  that 
if  they  were  ever  so  gi'eat,  still  they  ought  not  to  have  that 
weight  with  you  which  I  considered  them  entitled  to;  these 
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points,  0  judges,  must  be  touched  on  by  me  with  moderation, 
indeed,  lest  I  should  give  any  offence  myself;  and  not  until 
I  have  fully  replied  to  the  accusations  brought  against  him, 
lest  my  chent  should  seem  to  have  been  defended  not  so  much 
by  his  own  innocence,  as  by  the  recollection  of  his  conduct  at 
the  time  of  my  necessity. 

But,  considering  how  plain  and  simple  my  case  is,  0  jtidges, 
the  line  to  be  taken  by  me  in  defending  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  slippeiy.  For  if  it  were  merely  necessary  for  me 
to  argue  against  Laterensis,  yet  even  this  would  be  a  very 
vexatious  thing,  considering  our  gi'eat  friendship  and  inti- 
macy ;  for  it  is  an  old  principle  of  genuine  and  real  friend- 
ship, such  as  subsists  between  him  and  me,  that  friends  should 
always  have  the  same  wishes ;  nor  is  there  any  surer  bond 
of  friendship  than  an  agreement  in  and  community  of  designs 
and  wishes.  But  the  most  annoying  circumstance  to  me  in 
the  case  is,  not  that  I  have  merely  to  argue  against  him,  but 
much  more,  that  I  have  to  argue  against  him  in  a  cause  in 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  some  comparison 
between  the  parties  themselves.  For  Laterensis  asks,  and 
presses  this  point  above  all  others,  in  what  virtue,  in  what 
sort  of  renown  or  worth  Plancius  is  superior  to  himself  And 
so,  if  I  admit  his  high  qualifications, — and  he  has  plenty  of 
them,  and  important  ones  too,— I  must  not  only  run  the  risk 
of  Plancius  losing  this  dignity  which  he  has  obtained,  but  he 
must  submit  also  to  the  suspicion  of  bribery.  If  I  speak  of 
my  client  as  superior  to  him,  then  my  speech  will  be  consi- 
dered insvJting,  and  I  shall  be  supposed  to  say,  (as  he  puts  the 
question  himself,)  that  Laterensis  was  sui'passed  by  Plancius 
in  real  worth.  And  so  I  must  either  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  if  I  follow  the  line  taken 
by  the  prosecutor,  or  else  I  must  abandon  the  safety  of  one 
who  has  behaved  to  me  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

III.  But  I,  0  Laterensis,  will  confess  that  I  should  be  con- 
ducting this  cause  in  a  most  blind  and  headlong  manner,  if  I 
were  to  say  that  you  could  be  surpassed  in  worth  by  either 
Plancius,  or  any  one  else.  Therefore  I  will  discard  that  com- 
parison to  which  you  invite  me,  and  will  proceed  to  those 
arg-uments  to  which  the  cause  itself  naturally  conducts  me. 
What?  Do  you  think  that  the  people  is  judge  of  a  man's 
worth  1     Perhaijs  it  is  sometimes.     I  wish  indeed  it  were  so 
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always.  But  it  is  very  seldom  the  case,  and  if  it  ever  is,  it  is 
so  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  election  of  those  magis- 
trates to  whom  it  considers  that  its  own  safety  is  entrusted. 
At  the  less  important  comitia  honours  are  gained  by  tlie  dili- 
gence and  influence  of  the  candidates,  and  not  by  those  high 
qualities  which  we  see  exist  in  you.  For,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  people,  that  man  must  always  be  an  incompetent  judge 
of  worth  who  either  envies  any  one  or  favours  any  one, 
although  you  cannot,  0  Laterensis,  point  to  any  good  quality 
in  yourself,  as  peculiarly  entitled  to  praise,  which  Plancius  has 
not  in  common  with  you. 

But. all  tliis  shall  be  discussed  presently.  At  present  I  am 
only  arg-uing  about  the  right  of  the  people,  which  both  can 
and  sometimes  does  pass  over  worthy  men ;  and  it  does  not 
follow  because  a  man  has  been  passed  over  by  the  people  who 
ought  not  to  have  been,  tliat  he  who  has  not  been  passed  over 
is  to  be  condemned  by  the  judges.  For  if  that  were  the  case, 
the  judges  would  have  that  power  which  the  senate  itself  could 
not  maintain  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors, — namely,  that  of 
being  correctors  of  the  comitia :  or  a  power  which  is  even 
more  intolerable  than  that ;  for  at  that  time  a  man  who  had 
been  elected  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  if  the 
senators  had  not  approved  of  his  election;  but  now  it  is  re- 
quired of  you  to  correct  tlie  judgment  of  the  Roman  people 
by  the  banishment  of  the  man  who  has  been  elected  by  them. 
Therefore,  although  I  have  entered  upon  the  cause  by  a  door 
which  I  did  not  wish  to  open,  still  I  seem  to  hope,  0  Late- 
rensis, that  my  speech  will  be  so  far  removed  from  all  suspi- 
cion of  being  intended  to  give  you  offence,  that  I  may  rather 
reprove  you  for  bringing  your  own  dignity  into  an  iinreasoii- 
able  contest,  than  attempt  myself  to  disparage  it  by  any 
injurious  expressions  on  my  part. 

IV.  Do  you  think  your  temperance,  your  industry,  your 
attachment  to  the  republic,  your  virtue,  your  innocence,  your 
integrity,  and  yom*  exertions  disregarded  and  despised  and 
trampled  on,  just  because  you  have  not  been  made  sedile  ? 
See,  0  Laterensis,  how  greatly  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 
If,  I  declare  to  God,  there  were  only  ten  virtuous,  and  wise,  and 
just,  and  worthy  men  in  this  state  who  had  pi'onounced  you 
unworthy  of  the  a^dileship,  I  should  think  that  decision  a  much 
more  unfavourable  one  to  you  tlian  this  has  been,  on  account 
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of  which  yon  fear  that  this  may  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  For  in  the  comitia  the  people  does  not  invariably  act 
in  obedience  to  its  judgment ;  but  it  is  usually  influenced  by 
interest,  or  it  yields  to  entreaties,  and  it  elects  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  canvassed  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  And  lastly, 
if  it  does  proceed  according  to  its  judgment,  still  it  is  not  led 
to  form  that  judgment  by  any  careful  selection,  or  by  wisdom, 
but  more  frequeiitly  by  impulse,  and  what  I  may  even  call  a 
sort  of  precipitation.  For  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  common 
people,  no  method,  no  disci'imination,  no  diligence ;  and  wise 
men  have  at  all  times  considered  the  things  which  the  people 
may  have  done  necessary  to  be  endured,  but  not  at  all  invari- 
ably necessary  to  be  praised.  So  that  when  you  say  that  you 
ought  to  have  been  elected  eedile,  it  is  the  people  you  are 
finding  fault  with,  and  not  your  competitor.  Allow  that  you 
were  more  worthy  than  Plancius,  (though  that  point  I  will 
contest  with  you  presentlj^,  though  without  at  all  dispai-aging 
your  pretensions  or  character;) — still,  allow  that  you  w^ere 
more  worthy,  yet  it  is  not  your  competitor  by  whom  you  have 
been  defeated,  but  the  people  by  whom  you  have  been  passed 
over,  that  is  in  fault. 

And  in  this  affair  you  ought  to  recollect  that  at  all  comitia, 
and  especially  at  those  held  for  the  election  of  sediles,  it  is  the 
party  spirit  of  the  people,  and  not  their  deliberate  judgment, 
which  bears  sway ;  that  their  votes  are  coaxed  out  of  them, 
not  extorted  by  merit ;  that  the  voters  are  more  apt  to  con- 
sider what  obligations  they  themselves  are  under  to  each 
individual,  than  what  benefits  the  republic  has  received  at  his 
hands.  But  if  you  insist  on  it,  that  it  is  their  deliberate 
judgment,  then  you  must  not  annul  it,  but  bear  it.  The 
people  has  decided  wrongly.  Still  it  has  decided.  It  ought 
not  to  have  decided  so.  Still  it  had  the  power.  I  will  not 
bear  it.  But  many  most  illustrious  and  wise  citizens  have 
borne  it.  For  this  is  the  inalienable  privilege  of  a  free  people, 
and  especially  of  this  the  chief  people  of  the  world,  the  lord 
and  conqueror  of  all  nations,  to  be  able  by  their  votes  to  give 
or  to  take  away  what  they  please  to  or  from  any  one.  And 
it  is  our  duty, — ouj-s,  1  say,  who  are  driven  about  by  the  wdnds 
and  waves  of  this  people,  to  bear  the  whims  of  the  people 
with  moderation,  to  strive  to  win  over  their  affections  when 
I  alienated  from  us,  to  retain  them  when  we  have  won  them. 
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to  tranquillize  them  when  in  a  state  of  agitation.  If  we  do  not 
think  honours  of  any  gi-eat  consequence,  we  are  not  bound  to 
be  subservient  to  the  people ;  if  we  do  strive  for  them,  then 
we  must  be  unwearied  in  soliciting  them. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  take  on  myself  the  part  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  argue  with  you  in  their  language  rather  than  in  my 
own.  If  the  people  then  could  meet  you,  and  speak  with  one 
voice,  it  would  say  this — "  I,  0  Laterensis,  have  not  prefeired 
Plancius  to  you  ;  but,  as  you  were  both  equally  virtuous 
men,  I  have  conferred  my  favours  on  him  who  entreated  me 
for  them,  rather  than  on  him  who  had  not  solicited  me  with 
any  great  humility."  You  will  reply,  I  suppose,  that  you 
relied  on  jour  high  character,  and  the  antiquity  of  your 
family,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  canvass  very  labori- 
ously. But  the  people  will  remind  you  of  its  own  established 
principles,  and  of  the  precedents  of  its  ancestors.  It  will  say 
that  it  has  always  chosen  to  be  asked  for  these  honours,  and 
to  be  solicited  eagerly.  It  will  tell  you  that  it  preferred 
Marcus  Seius,  a  man  who  was  unable  to  keep  even  his  dignity 
as  a  knight  undamaged  by  an  adverse  decision  in  a  court  of 
justice,  to  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  most  unimpeachable, 
and  most  eloquent,  Llarcus  Piso.  It  will  tell  you  that  it 
preferred  to  Quintus  Catulus,  a  man  of  the  most  illustrious 
family,  a  most  wise  and  admirable  man,  I  will  not  say  Caius 
Seranus  a  most  foolish  man,  for  nevertheless  he  was  a  noble  ; 
nor  Caius  Fimbria,  a  new  man,  for  he  was  a  magnanimous 
man  and  a  wise  counsellor ;  but  Cnajus  Mallius,  a  man  not 
only  of  no  rank  or  family  at  all,  but  utterly  destitute  of  vir- 
tue and  ability,  and  of  contemptible  and  sordid  habits  of  life. 
— "  My  eyes,"  says  the  people,  "  looked  in  vain  for  you  when 
you  were  at  Cyrene ;  for  I  should  have  prefen-ed  reaping  the 
benefit  of  your  virtue  myself  to  letting  your  companions  have 
it  all  to  themselves  ;  and  the  more  it  was  an  object  to  me  to 
do  so,  the  more  did  you  keep  aloof  from  me.  At  all  events, 
I  did  not  see  you.  Then  you  deserted  and  abandoned  me, 
though  thirsting  for  your  virtue ;  for  you  had  begun  to  offer 
yom'self  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people  at  a 
time  which  was  especially  in  need  of  your  cloqvicnce  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  when  you  abandoned  your  canvass  for  that  office, 
if  you  intimated  by  so  doing  that  in  such  a  stormy  time  you 
could  not  take  the  helm.  I  had  reason  to  doubt  your  courage  j 
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but  if  you  did  so  because  you  did  not  then  cLoose  to  assume 
so  much  respousibihty,  then  I  had  grounds  for  questioning 
yoiu-  attachment  to  me.  But  if  the  truth  was,  as  I  ratlier 
beheve,  that  you  reserved  yourself  for  other  times,  I  too,"  the 
Roman  people  will  say,  "  have  now  recalled  you  to  the  time 
for  which  you  had  of  your  own  accord  reserved  yourself.  Offer 
yourself,  then,  now  for  that  magistracy  in  which  you  can  be 
of  great  use  to  me.  Whoever  the  sediles  are,  I  shall  have  the 
same  games  prepared  for  me  ;  but  it  is  of  the  gi'eatest  conse- 
quence who  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Either,  then,  give 
me  those  exertions  of  yoiu-s  which  you  encouraged  me  to 
hope  for,  or,  if  your  heart  is  most  set  on  what  is  of  the  least 
consequence  to  me,  how  can  you  expect  that  I  will  give  you 
the  sedileship,  especially  when  you  ask  for  it  with  such  indif- 
ference 1  But  if  you  wish  to  gain  the  most  distinguished 
honovirs,  as  most  suited  to  your  worth,  then  learn,  T  pray  you, 
to  solicit  them  of  me  with  a  little  more  earnestness." 

VI.  This  is  what  the  people  says  to  you.  But  what  I 
say  to  you,  0  Laterensis,  is  this  :  that  the  judge  has  nothing 
to  do  with  inquiring  why  you  were  defeated,  as  long  as  you 
were  not  defeated  through  bribery.  For  if,  as  often  as  any 
man  is  passed  over  who  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over, 
the  man  who  has  been  elected  is  to  be  condemned,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  reason  for  canvassing  the  people  at  all.  There 
will  be  no  reason  in  waiting  for  the  polling,  or  for  addressing 
entreaties  to  the  magistrates,  or  for  the  final  declaration  of 
the  state  of  the  poll ;  the  moment  that  I  see  who  are  standing, 
I  shall  say — "  This  man  is  of  a  consular  family  ;  that  man  is 
of  a  praetorian  one  ;  I  see  that  all  the  rest  are  of  equestrian 
rank ;  they  ai'e  all  without  stain,  all  equally  virtuous  and 
upright  men  :  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  distinctions  of  rank 
should  be  observed ;  that  the  praetorian  family  should  yield 
to  the  consular  ;  and  that  the  equestrian  body  should  not 
contend  with  a  praetorian  house."  There  is  an  end  to  all 
eagerness  for  any  candidate,  an  end  to  all  voting ;  there  are 
no  longer  any  contests ;  the  people  has  no  longer  any  liberty 
of  choice  in  electing  magistrates ;  there  is  no  anxiety  to  see 
how  the  votes  will  be  given ;  nothing  will  ever  happen,  (as  is 
so  often  the  case,)  contrary  to  the  general  expectation ;  there 
will  be  for  the  future  no  vai'iety  in  the  comitia.  But  if  it  is 
aonstantly  happening  that  we  marvel  why  some  men  have  been 
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elected,  and  why  some  men  have  not ;  if  the  C'ampus  Martius 
and  those  waves  of  the  comitia,  Uke  a  deep  and  wide  sea,  swell 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  through  some  tide  or  other,  that  they 
approach  one  party  and  recede  from  another ;  why,  when  the 
impulse  of  party  spirit  is  so  great,  and  when  so  much  is  done 
with  precipitation,  are  we  to  seek  for  any  rational  explana- 
tion, any  deliberate  intention  or  any  system  in  such  a  case  1 

Do  not  then,  0  Laterensis,  insist  on  my  drawing  any  com- 
parison between  you.  In  truth,  if  the  voting  tablet  is  dear 
to  the  people,  which  shows  the  courtenances  of  men,  while  it 
conceals  their  intentions,  and  which  gives  them  the  liberty 
of  doing  whatever  they  please,  while  they  can  promise  what- 
ever they  are  asked,  why  do  you  require  that  to  be  done  in  a 
court  of  justice  which  is  not  done  in  the  Campus  Martins? — 
This  man  is  more  worthy  than  that  man.  It  is  a  very  grave 
assertion  to  make.  What  then  is  it  more  reasonable  to  say? 
Say  this,  (and  this  is  the  question,  this  is  sufficient  for  the 
judge) — This  is  the  man  who  has  been  elected.  Why  should 
he  have  been  elected  rather  than  1 1  Either  I  do  not  know, 
or  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  or  lastly,  (which,  however,  would 
be  a  very  vexatious  thing  to  me  to  say,  and  yet  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  with  impunity),  he  ought  not  to  have  been.  For 
what  would  you  gain  if  I  were  to  have  recourse  to  this  last 
defence,  that  the  people  had  done  what  it  chose,  and  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  done  1 

VII.  What  will  3^ou  say,  if,  besides,  I  defend  the  act  of 
the  people,  0  Laterensis,  and  prove  that  Cuseus  Plancius  did 
not  creep  by  underhand  means  to  that  honour,  but  that  he 
arrived  at  it  by  the  regular  course  which  has  at  all  times 
been  open  to  men  born  in  this  equestrian  rank  of  ours ; 
can  I,  by  this  argximent  expunge  from  your  speech  the 
compai'ison  between  you  two,  whicli  cannot  be  handled  with- 
out an  appeai-ance  of  insult,  and  can  I  thus  bring  you  at  last 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  itself  and  of  your  accusation  ?  If, 
because  he  is  the  son  of  a  Koman  knight,  he  ought  to  have 
been  inferior  to  you,  all  the  rest  who  were  candidates  at  the 
same  time  with  you  were  the  sons  of  Roman  knights.  I 
say  no  more  :  but  this  I  do  wonder  at,  why  you  should  be 
angry  with  this  man  above  all  the  rest  who  M-as  the  furthest 
i-emoved  from  you.  In  truth,  if,  at  any  time,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  I  am  pushed  about  in  the  crowd,  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
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that  man  who  is  on  the  very  crown  of  the  Via  Sacra,  wheu 
I  am  pushed  up  against  the  arch  of  Fabius ;  but  with  him 
who  falls  against  me  and  pushes  me.  But  you  are  not  angry 
with  Quintus  Pedius,  a  very  gallant  man  ;  nor  with  Aulua 
Plotius,'  whom  I  see  here,  a  most  accomplished  citizen,  and 
my  own  intimate  friend ;  but  you  think  yourself  defeated  by 
him  wlio  has  also  defeated  them,  rather  than  by  those  who 
were  nearest  yourself  in  the  number  of  votes,  and  who  there- 
fore pressed  more  immediately  on  you. 

But,  nevertheless,  yoix  compare  yourself  with  Plancius,  in 
the  first  place  as  to  your  race  and  family,  in  which  he  is 
beaten  by  you.  For  why  should  not  I  confess  what  cannot 
be  denied  1  But  he  is  not  more  inferior  to  you  in  this  re- 
spect than  I  was  to  my  competitors,  both  on  other  occasions, 
and  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  beware 
lest  these  very  particulars  for  which  you  look  down  upon  him 
may  have  told  in  his  favour.  For  let  us  make  the  comparison 
in  this  way — You  are  descended  fi-om  a  consular  family  on 
both  sides.  Have  you  any  doubt  then  that  all  those  who 
favour  the  nobility  of  birth,  who  think  that  the  finest  of  all 
things,  who  are  influenced  by  the  images  and  great  names  of 
your  ancestors,  all  voted  for  you  as  sedile.  I  myself  have  not 
a  doubt  of  it.  But  if  the  number  of  those  who  are  thus  de- 
voted to  high  birth  is  not  very  large,  is  that  our  fault  ?  In 
truth,  let  us  go  back  to  the  head  and  origin  of  each  of  your 
families. 

VIII.  You  are  of  that  most  ancient  municipal  town  of 
Tusculum,  from  which  many  of  our  consular  families  are 
derived,  among  which  is  also  the  Juventian  family  •  there 
have  not  so  many  families  of  that  rank  proceeded  from  all 
the  other  municipal  towns  put  together.  Plancius  comes 
from  the  prefecture  of  Atina ;  certainly  a  less  ancient  and 
distinguished  abode,  and  not  so  near  to  the  city.  How  much 
difference  do  you  think  this  ought  to  make  in  standing  for 
an  oflBce  ?  In  the  first  place,  which  people  do  you  sup- 
pose are  most  eager  to  support  their  own  fellow-citizens ;  the 
people  of  Atina,  or  those  of  Tusculum  ?  The  one,  (for  this  is 
a  matter  with  which  I  may  easily  be  well  acquainted,  on  ac- 
count of  my  neighbourhood  to  them,)  when  they  saw  the 

*  Aulus  Plotius  was,  howevex',  the  other  sedile  elect,  as  Plancius'a 
.lolloague. 
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father  of  this  most  accomplished  and  excellent  man,  CnjeiiP 
Saturninus,  elected  sedile,  and  afterwards,  when  they  saw  liim 
elected  prsetor,  wei'e  delighted  hi  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, because  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  ever  brought  a 
curule  honour,  not  only  into  that  family,  but  even  into  that 
prefecture.  But  I  never  understood  that  the  others  (I  sup- 
pose because  that  municipality  is  crammed  full  of  consuls,  for 
I  know  to  a  certainty  that  they  are  not  an  ill-natured  people) 
were  particularly  delighted  at  any  honour  obtained  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  This  is  our  feeling,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of 
our  municipal  towns.  Why  should  I  speak  of  myself,  or  of 
my  brother  ?  The  very  fields, — I  might  almost  say,  the  very 
hills  themselves, — supported  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  honom's. 
Do  you  ever  see  any  man  of  Tusculum  boast  of  that  great 
man,  Marcus  Cato,  the  first  man  in  every  sort  of  virtue,  or  of 
Tiberius  Coruncanius,  though  a  citizen  of  their  own  muni- 
cipal town,  or  of  all  the  Fulvii  1  No  one  ever  mentions  them. 
But  if  ever  you  fall  in  with  a  citizen  of  Arpinum,  you  are 
forced,  whether  you  will  or  no,  perhaps,  to  hear  something 
about  us,  but  at  all  events  something  about  Caius  Marius. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  Plancius  had  the  ardent  zeal  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  his  favour ;  you  had  no  more  than  was  likely 
to  exist  among  men  who  are  by  this  time  surfeited  with 
honours.  In  the  next  place,  your  fellow-citizens  are  indeed 
most  admirable  men,  but  still  they  are  very  few  in  number  if 
they  are  compared  with  the  people  of  Atina.  The  prefecture 
to  which  Plancius  belongs  is  so  full  of  the  bravest  men,  that 
no  city  in  all  Italy  can  be  pronounced  more  populous.  And 
that  multitude  you  now  behold,  0  judges,  in  mourning  attire 
and  in  distress  addi-essing  its  supplications  to  you.  All  these 
Roman  knights  whom  you  see  here,  all  these  serarian  tribunes, 
(for  we  have  sent  the  common  people  away  from  this  court, 
though  they  were  all  present  at  the  comitia,) — how  much 
strength,  how  much  dignity  did  they  not  add  to  my  client's 
demand  of  the  sedileship  1  They  did  not  give  him  only  the 
aid  of  the  Terentian  tribe,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter,  but 
they  added  dignity  to  him,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  they  attended  him  with  a  solid,  and  vigorous,  and  un- 
ceasing escort ;  and  even  now  my  own  municipal  town  is 
greatly  interested  in  his  cause,  from  the  sort  of  connexiou 
v/hich  the  fact  of  their  being  neighbours  to  him  engenders 
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IX.  Everything  which  I  am  saying  about  Plancius,  I  say 
having  experienced  the  truth  of  it  in  my  own  case.  For  we 
of  Arpinum  are  near  neighbours  of  the  people  of  Atina.  It  is 
a  neighbourhood*  to  be  praised,  and  even  to  be  loved,  retaining 
the  old-fashioned  habits  of  kindness  for  one  another  :  one  not 
tainted  with  ill-nature,  nor  accustomed  to  falsehood,  not  insin- 
cere, nor  treacherous,  nor  learned  in  the  suburban,  or  shall  I 
say,  the  city  artifices  of  dissimulation.  There  was  not  one 
citizen  of  Arpinum  who  was  not  anxious  for  Plancius,  not  one 
citizen  of  Sora,  or  of  Casinum,  or  of  Aquinum.  The  whole  of 
that  most  celebi'ated  district,  the  territory  of  Venafrum,  and 
AUifee,  in  short,  the  whole  of  that  rugged  mountainous  faithful 
simple  dis^trict,  a  district  cherishing  its  own  native  citizens, 
thought  that  it  was  honoui'ed  itself  in  his  honour,  that  its  own 
consequence  was  increased  by  his  dignity.  And  from  those 
same  municipalities  Roman  knights  are  now  present  here, 
having  been  sent  by  the  public  authority,  commissioned  to 
bear  evidence  in  his  favour ;  nor  is  theu'  anxiety  in  his  behalf 
now  inferior  to  the  zeal  which  they  displayed  then.  For,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  more  terrible  thing  to  be  stripped  of  one's  goods 
than  not  to  attain  a  dignity. 

Therefore,  although  the  other  qualifications,  0  Laterensis, 
those  which  your  ancestors  bequeathed  to  you,  were  more 
conspicuous  in  you  than  in  him ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Plancius  had  an  advantage  over  you  not  only  in  the  zeal  of  his 
municipality,  but  in  that  of  his  whole  neighbourhood.  Unless, 
indeed,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum  to  Lavicum,  or  Gabii, 
or  Bovillse  was  any  use  to  you  ;  municipal  towns  in  which  you 
can  now  hardly  find  a  single  citizen  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
Latin  holidays.  I  will  add,  if  you  like,  that  which  you  con- 
sider is  even  an  objection  to  him,  that  his  father  is  a  farmer  of 
the  revenues.  And  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  what 
a  great  assistance  that  body  of  men  is  to  any  one  in  seeking 
for  any  honour  1  For  the  flower  of  the  Roman  knights,  the 
ornament  of  the  state,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  republic  is  all 
comprehended  in  that  body.  Who  is  there,  then,  who  can 
deny  that  that  body  showed  extraordinary  zeal  in  aiding 
Plancius  in  his  contest  for  honour  1  And  it  was  very  natural 
ihat  they  should,  because  his  father  is  a  man  who  has  for 
1  long  time  been  the  head  of  the  company  of  farmers  ;  and 
because  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  fellows  of  that 
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company ;  and  because  he  canvassed  them  with  the  greatest 
dihgence  ;  and  because  he  was  entreating  them  in  favour  of 
his  son  ;  and  because  it  was  notorious  that  Plancius  himself  ] 
had  both  in  his  qusestorship  and  tribuneship'done  many  kind- 
nesses to  that  body  ;  and  because  in  promoting  him  they 
thought  that  they  were  promoting  themselves,  and  consulting 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  their  children. 

X.  Something,  moreover,  (I  say  it  timidly,  but  still  I  must 
say  it,) — something  we  ourselves  contributed  to  his  success  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  our  riches,  not  by  any  invidious  exertion  of  in- 
fluence, not  by  any  scarcely  endurable  stretch  of  power,  but 
by  the  mention  of  his  kindness  to  ourselves,  by  our  pity  for 
him,  and  by  our  prayers  in  his  behalf.  I  appealed  to  the 
people  ;  I  went  round  the  tribes,  and  besoiight  them  ;  I  en- 
treated even  those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  offered  themselves 
to  me,  who  volunteered  their  promises.  He  prevailed,  owing 
to  the  motive  which  I  had  for  soliciting  them,  not  owing  to  my 
interest.  Nor,  if  a  most  honourable  man,  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  which  may  not  deservedly  be  granted  at  his  entreaty, 
failed,  as  you  say,  in  obtaining  something  which  he  desired, 
am  I  arrogant  if  I  say  that  I  did  prevail  1  For,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  exerting  myself  in  behalf  of  a  man  who 
had  great  influence  himself,  that  solicitation  is  ahvaj^s  the  most 
agi'eeable  which  is  the  most  closely  connected  with  previous 
obligations  and  friendship.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I  ask  for  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  request  it  because  he  was  my  in- 
timate friend,  because  he  was  my  neighbour,  because  I  had 
always  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  his  father ; 
but  I  asked  as  if!  were  soliciting  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  as 
it  were  my  parent,  and  the  guai'dian  of  my  safety.  It  was  not 
my  interest,  but  the  cause  which  prompted  my  requests,  which 
was  SL  influential.  No  one  rejoiced  at  my  restoration,  iio  one 
grieved  at  my  injuiy,  to  whom  the  pity  shown  me  by  this  man 
was  not  acceptable.  In  truth,  if,  before  my  return,  good  men 
in  numbers,  of  their  own  accord,  offered  their  services  to  Cnseus 
Plancius  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  do  ncvt 
you  suppose  that,  if  my  name,  while  I  was  absent,  was  a  credit 
to  him,  my  entreaties,  when  I  was  present,  must  have  been 
serviceable  to  him  1  Are  the  colonists  of  Mintm'nse  held  in 
everlasting  honour  because  they  saved  Caius  Mai-ius  from  the 
sword  of  civil  war  and  from  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  because 
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they  received  him  in  their  houses,  because  they  enabled  liim 
to  recruit  his  strength  when  exhausted  with  fasting  and  witli 
tossing  on  the  waves,  because  they  furnished  him  with  means 
for  his  journey,  and  gave  him  a  vessel,  and,  when  he  was  leaving 
that  land  wliich  he  had  saved,  followed  him  with  tears  and 
prayers,  aiid  every  good  wish  1  And  do  you  wonder  that  his 
good  faith  and  merciful  and  courageous  disposition  was  a 
credit  to  Cnseus  Plancius,  who,  whether  I  was  expelled  by 
violence,  or  yielded  from  a  deliberate  plan  of  conduct,  re- 
ceived me,  assisted  me,  protected  me,  and  preserved  me  for 
these  citizens,  and  for  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  that 
they  might  be  able  at  a  subsequent  time  to  restore  me  1 

XL  These  circumstances  which  I  have  been  mentioning 
might  in  truth  have  been  sufficient  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
vices  of  Cnseus  Plancius.     Do  not  then  wonder  that,  in  such 
a  life  as  I  am  proceeding  to  describe,  they  should  have  been 
such  numerous  and  great  helps  to  him  in  the  attainment  of 
honour;  for  this  is  he,  who,  when  quite  a  young  man,  having 
gone  with  Aulus  Torquatus  into  Africa,  was  beloved  by  that 
most  dignified  and  holy  man,  so  worthy  of  every  description  of 
praise  and  honour,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  intimacy  engen- 
dered by  being  messmates,  and  the  modesty  of  a  most  pure- 
minded  youth,  allowed.  And  if  he  were  present  he  would  affirm 
it  no  less  zealously  than  his  cousin  who  is  here  present,  and  his 
father-in-law,  Titus  Torquatus,  his  equal  in  every  sort  of  glory 
xnd  virtue,  who  is  indeed  connected  with  him  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  relationship  and  connexion ;  but  these  obligations  of 
iffection  are  so  strong  that  those  other  reasons  for  intimacy 
irawn   from   relationship  appear   ii:isignificant.     He  was  in 
rete  afterwards  as  the  comrade  of  Saturninus,  his  relation. 
IS  a  soldier  of  Quintus  Metellus,  who  is  here  present ;  and 
IS  he  was  most  highly  approved  of  by  them,  and  is  so  to  this 
lay,  he  has  a  right  to  hope  that  he  will  be  approved  of  by 
ivery  one.     In  that  province  Cains  Sacerdos  was  the  lieute- 
lant, — how  virtuous,  how    consistent   a   man  !   and  Lucius 
^'laccus, — what  a  man,  what  a  citizen  was  he  !  and  they,  b} 
heir  zeal  in  his  behalf,  and  by  their  evidence,  declare  what 
ort  of  man  they  think  Plancius.     In  Macedonia  he  was  a 
nilitary  tribune  :  in  that  same  province  he  was  afterwards 
ufestor.     In  the  first  place,  Macedonia  is  so  attached  to  him, 
s  these  men,  the  chief  men  of  their  respective  cities,  state 
VOL.  in.  I 
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it  to  be ;  who,  though  they  were  sent  with  another  object, 
still,  being  moved  by  his  unexpected  danger,  give  him  theii' 
countenance,  sitting  here  by  his  side,  and  put  forth  all  tlieir 
exertions  in  his  behalf;  if  they  stand  by  him,  they  think  that 
they  shall  be  doing  what  is  more  acceptable  to  their  fellow- 
:;itizeus,  than  if  they  attend  strictly  and  solely  to  their  em- 
bassy, and  to  the  commission  that  was  entrusted  to  them. 
But  Lucius  Apj)uleius  considers  him  so  excellent  a  man,  that 
by  his  attentions  and  kindness  to  him,  he  has  gone  beyond 
that  principle  of  our  ancestors  which  enjoins  that  prtetors  ought 
to  consider  themselves  as  standing  in  the  light  of  parents  to 
their  quaestors.  He  was  a  tribune  of  the  people,  not  perhaps 
as  violent  as  those  men  whom  you  natm-ally  extol,  but  cer- 
tainly such  an  one,  that  if  all  had  at  all  times  been  like 
him,  a  violent  tribune  would  never  have  been  wished  for  or 
regretted. 

XII.  T  say  nothing  of  those  things  which  if  they  are  less 
brought  on  the  stage  than  others,  still  at  all  events  are  always 
praised  when  they  do  come  to  light ;  for  instance,  how  he  lives 
among  his  own  relations ;  in  the  first  place  with  his  father, 
(for  in  my  opinion  filial  affection  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
virtues,)  whom  he  venerates  as  a  god,  (and  indeed  a  parent 
does  not  stand  in  a  very  different  relation  to  his  children,)  but 
loves  as  a  companion,  as  a  brother,  as  a  friend  of  his  own  age. 
Why  should  I  speak  of  his  conduct  to  his  uncle  1  to  his  con- 
nexions 1  to  his  relations'?  to  this  Cnseus  Saturninus  whom  you 
see  iu  court,  a  most  gallant  man  1  And  you  may  judge  how 
desirous  this  man  was  of  his  attaining  honour,  wlien  you  see 
how  he  partakes  of  his  grief.  Why  should  I  speak  of  myself? 
for  I  seem  to  myself,  now  that  he  is  in  danger,  to  be  put  on 
my  own  defence  too.  Why  should  I  sj^eak  of  all  these  virtu- 
ous men  whom  you  see  iu  court,  with  their  garments  changed 
for  mourning  robes  ?  But  these  are  all  solid  and  well  marked 
proofs,  0  judges ;  these  are  evidences  of  integrity,  not  coloured 
by  forensic  artifice,  but  deeply  dyed  with  the  indelible  marks 
of  truth.  All  tliat  running  about  and  caressing  of  the  people 
is  very  easy  work ;  it  is  looked  at  at  a  distance,  not  taken 
into  the  hand  and  examined  ;  it  makes  a  fine  show  if  you  do 
not  get  too  near  and  shake  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  this  man  is  adorned  with  every  high 
quality,  both  such  as  are  eminent  abi-oad  and  amiable  £t 
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home.  I  admit  that  he  was  inferior  to  you  in  some  points, 
such  as  those  of  name  and  family  ;  but  in  others  I  assert  that 
he  was  superior  to  every  one  within  the  recollection  of  the 
present  generation,  in  the  zeal  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  neigh- 
bours, and  of  the  companies  of  fai-mers  in  his  behalf;  equal 
to  any  one  in  virtue,  integi'ity,  and  modesty;  and  yet  do  you 
wonder  at  his  being  elected  eedile  1 

Do  you  try  to  defile  the  brilliancy  of  such  a  life  as  this 
with  those  imputations  1  You  impute  adulteries  to  him  which 
no  one  can  recogiiise,  not  only  by  having  ever  heard  any  one's 
name  mentioned,  but  even  by  having  heard  a  suspicion 
breathed  against  him.  You  call  him  twice-married,  in  order 
to  invent  new  words,  and  not  only  new  accusations.  You  say 
that  some  one  was  taken  by  him  into  his  province  to  gratity 
his  lust ;  but  that  is  not  an  accusation,  but  a  lundom  lie,  ven- 
tured on  from  the  expectation  of  impunity.  You  say  that  an 
actress  was  ravished  by  him.  And  this  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Atina,  while  he  was  quite  young,  by  a  sort  of  esta- 
blished licence  of  proceeding  towards  theatrical  people,  well 
known  in  all  towns.  0  how  elegantly  must  his  youth  have 
been  passed,  when  the  only  thing  which  is  imputed  to  him  is 
one  that  there  was  not  much  harm  in,  and  when  even  that  is 
found  to  be  false.  He  released  some  one  from  prison  illegally. 
The  man  you  allude  to  was  discharged  out  of  ignorance, — dis- 
charged, as  you  know,  at  the  request  of  an  intimate  friend 
and  a  most  virtuous  young  man ;  and  the  same  man  was 
arrested  subsequently  again.  And  these,  and  no  others,  are 
all  the  faults  which  you  can  discover  to  attribute  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
affect  to  doubt  his  virtue,  and  religion,  and  integrity. 

XIII.  "  But  his  father,"  says  the  prosecutor,  "  ought  to  be 
considei'ed  an  objection  to  the  son."  0  what  a  harsh  expres- 
sion, how  unworthy  of  your  honesty,  0  Laterensis  !  To  say 
that  in  a  capital  trial,  that  in  a  contest  where  all  his  fortunes 
are  at  stake,  a  father  ought  to  be  an  objection  to  his  son  in 
the  eyes  of  such  men  as  these  judges  !  when  even  if  he  were 
ever  so  mean,  or  ever  so  sordid,  still,  by  the  mere  name  of 
father,  he  would  have  weight  with  mild  and  merciful  judges ; 
would  have  weight,  I  say,  because  of  the  common  feelings  of 
I  all  men,  and  through  the  sweet  recommendation  of  nature. 
But.  as  that  Cnseus  Plancius  is  a  Roman  knight,  whose  rank 
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as  such  is  of  that  antiquity  that  his  father,  his  gi-andfather 
and  all  his  ancestors  were  Roman  knights  hefore  him,  and  in  a 
most  flourishing  prefecture'  occupied  tlie  highest  position 
both  for  rank  and  influence  ;  secondly,  as  he  himself  while 
serving  in  the  legions  under  Publius  Crassus  as  general,  en- 
joyed a  character  of  the  highest  respectability  among  a  num- 
ber of  most  accomplished  men,  Roman  knights ;  as  he  was 
after  that  the  chief  man  among  his  fellow-citizens,  a  most 
incorruptible  and  upright  judge  in  many  causes,  a  promoter 
of  many  companies,  and  president  of  some  j — if  not  only 
no  faxilt  has  ever  been  found  with  him,  but  if  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  has  been  universally  praised  ;  shall  we  still  be  told 
that  such  a  fixther  shall  be  an  objection  to  a  most  honourable 
son,  when  he  w^ould  be  able  by  his  authority,  or,  if  not,  by 
his  interest,  to  protect  a  less  honourable  man,  or  one  entii'ely 
imconnected  with  him  1  "  He  has  at  times,"  says  he,  "  said 
some  very  harsh  things."  Perhaps  he  may  have  spoken  rather 
freely.  "  But  that  speaking  freely,  as  you  term  it,"  says  he, 
"  is  not  to  be  borne."  Are  then  those  men  to  be  borne  who 
complain  that  they  cannot  bear  the  freedom  of  a  Roman 
knight  ?  Where  ai'e  our  old  customs  1  Where  is  our  equality 
3f  privileges  1  Whei'e  is  that  ancient  liberty,  which,  having 
been  overwhelmed  by  civil  disasters,  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
raising  its  head,  and  to  be  at  last  recovered  and  assuming  a 
more  erect  attitude  again  1  Need  I  recount  the  abuse  directed 
by  the  Roman  knights  against  even  the  noblest  men,  or  that 
of  the  harsh,  ferocious,  unbridled  expressions  of  the  fanners 
against  Quintus  Scsevola,  a  man  superior  to  all  others  in 
genius,  justice,  and  integrity  ? 

XIV.  Granius,  the  crier,  replied  to  the  consul  Publius  Nasica 
in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  when  he,  after  a  suspension  of 
all  judicial  proceedings  had  been  proclaimed,  as  he  was  return- 
ing h'."^e,  had  asked  Granius  "  why  he  was  sad ;  was  it  because 
all  the  auctions  were  postponed?"    "  Rather,"  said  he,  "be- 

'  "  In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  prcBfectim  juri  dicundo.   He  was 

in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent  with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri 
were  originally  chosen  by  the  people,  but  the  jirwfectuit  was  aiijiointcd 
annually  in  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  town  called  a  pro'/edura,  which 
might  be  either  a  municipium  or  a  colonia ;  for  it  was  only  in  the 
matter  of  the  prcBfeclus  that  a  town  called  z,prce.Jtclura  differed  from  other 
Italian  towns.  Arpinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  proe- 
fectura." — Smiths  Diet.  Ant.  p.  259,  v.  Colonia,  q.  v. 
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cause  they  have  sent  back  the  ambassadors."  The  same  man 
made  this  answer  to  a  tribune  of  the  people,  Marcus  Drusus, 
a  most  influential  man,  but  one  who  was  causing  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  republic.  When  Drusus  had  saluted  him,  as 
is  the  fashion,  and  had  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  0  Grauius  1 "  he 
replied,  "  I  should  rather  ask,  0  Drusus,  what  are  you  doing?" 
And  he  often  reproved  with  impunity  the  designs  of  Lucius 
Crassus  and  JMarcus  Antonius,  with  still  harsher  witticisms. 
At  present  the  state  is  to  such  a  degi-ee  oppressed  by  your 
arrogance,  that  the  freedom  of  laughing  in  which  a  crier  used 
to  be  indulged,  is  more  than  is  now  allowed  to  a  Roman  knight 
in  making  lamentations.  For  what  expression  was  ever  used 
by  Plancius  which  was  not  dictated  by  grief  rather  than  by 
insult  1  And  what  did  he  ever  complain  of,  except  at  times 
when  he  was  protecting  his  companions  or  himself  from  in- 
jury'? When  the  senate  was  liindered  from  making  a  reply 
to  a  representation  of  the  Roman  knights, — a  thing  which  was 
invariably  given  even  to  enemies, — that  injury  was  a  great  grief 
to  all  the  farmers  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  indignation  this  man 
did  not  care  to  conceal.  Their  common  feelings  may  perhaps 
have  been  disguised  by  others  ;  but  the  sentiments  which  my 
client  shared  with  the  rest,  he  revealed  more  plainly  than  the 
rest  both  b}^  his  countenance  and  by  his  langxiage. 

Although,  0  judges,  (for  thus  much  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,)  many  things  are  attributed  to  Plancius  which 
were  never  said  by  him.  In  my  own  case,  because  I  some- 
times say  something,  not  from  any  deliberate  intention,  but 
either  in  the  heat  of  speaking,  or  because  I  have  been  pro- 
voked ;  and  because,  as  is  natural,  among  the  many  things 
which  I  say  in  this  manner,  something  comes  out  at  times,  if 
not  excessively  witty,  still  perhaps  not  altogether  stupid,  the 
consequence  is,  that  whatever  any  one  else  says  people  say  that 
I  have  said.  But  I,  if  it  is  anything  clever,  and  worthy  of  a 
well-educated  and  leai'ned  man,  have  no  great  objection ;  but 
I  am  very  angry  when  the  saying's  of  other  men  are  attributed 
to  me,  which  are  utterly  tmworthy  of  me.  For,  because  he 
was  the  first  person  to  give  his  vote  for  the  law  concenaing  the 
farmers,  at  the  time  when  that  most  illustrious  man  the 
consul  gave  that  privilege  to  that  order  of  men  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  which,  if  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would  have 
given  them  by  a  vote  of  the  senate ;  if  it  be  a  crime  in  him 
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to  have  given  his  vote  for  it,  I  ask  what  farmer  was  there  who 
did  not  vote  for  iti  If  the  charge  be  that  he  v/aR  the  first  to 
vote,  is  that  the  fault  of  chance,  or  of  tlie  man  who  proposed 
the  law  ?  If  it  was  the  effect  of  chance,  then  there  can  be 
no  crime  in  what  happened  by  chance.  If  it  was  by  the  choice 
of  the  consul,  then  it  adds  to  the  renown  of  Plancins,  that  he 
was  considered  the  chief  man  of  his  order  by  so  illustrious 
a  man. 

XV.  But  let  us  at  last  come  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  in 
w'hich,  lUKler  cover  of  the  Liciuian  law,  which  relates  to  treat- 
ing,' you  have  embraced  all  the  laws  relating  to  bribery.  Nor 
have  you  had  any  other  object  in  view  in  dwelling  on  this 
law,  except  the  power  which  it  gave  you  of  selecting  your 
judges.  And  if  this  sort  of  tribunal  is  an  equitable  one  in 
any  other  case  except  that  of  bribing  the  tribes,  I  do  not 
understand  why,  in  this  one  description  of  prosecution  alone, 
the  senate  has  allowed  the  tribes  from  which  the  judges  are 
taken  to  be  selected  by  the  prosecutor,  and  has  not  given  the 
same  power  of  selection  in  other  cases  also.  In  actual  prose- 
cutions for  bribery,  it  has  directed  the  tribunal  to  be  formed 
by  each  party  striking  off  judges  alternately ;  and  though  it 
omitted  no  other  species  of  severity  to  the  defendant,  still  it 
thought  it  ought  to  omit  this.  What  1  Is  the  reason  of  this 
conduct  still  obscm'e  1  was  it  not  mooted  when  that  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  senate,  and  argued  most  abundantly  by 
Hortensius  yesterday,  who  carried  all  the  senate  with  him  1 
This,  then,  was  our  opinion,  that  if  he  had  bribed  any  tribe 
by  means  of  this  hospitality, — which  the  treating  would  be 
called  by  people  more  solicitous  to  give  it  a  respectable  name 
than  a  tnie  one; — if  he  had,  I  say,  coiTupted  any  tribe  by 
disgi'aceful  bribery,  he  must  be  known  to  have  done  so  by  the 
men  who  belonged  to  that  tribe  above  all  others.  Accord- 
ingly, the  senate  thought  that  when  those  tribes  were  selected 
HS  the  judges  of  the  accused  person,  which  he  was  said  to  have 
corrupted  by  bribery,  they  would  serve  both  as  witnesses  of 
the  truth  and  as  judges.     It  is  altogether  a  very  severe  sort 

'  The  Latin  word  is  sodalitium.  "  Especially  a  feasting  club ;  at  thesa 
parties  conspiracies  were  frequently  hatched,  and  so  they  obtained  a  bad 
name.  Cic.  Plane.  15." — Riddle,  Lat.  Diet,  in  voc.  "  Lex  Licinia  was 
specially  directed  against  the  olTonce  oisoda'itium.or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating." — Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  p.  36,  v.  Ambitus. 
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of  tribunal ;  but  still,  if  either  his  own  tribe,  or  one  with 
which  he  was  especially  connected,  was  proposed  to  a  man  as 
that  wliich  was  to  judge  him,  it  could  hardly  be  refused. 

XVI.  But  in  this  case,  0  Laterensis,  what  tribes  did  you 
select  ?  The  Terentian  tribe,  I  suppose.  That  certainly  was 
an  equitable  proceeding,  and  certainly  one  that  was  expected, 
and  it  was  quite  worthy  of  your  wisdom  and  firmness.  The 
tribe  of  which  you  keep  crying  out  that  Plancius  had  been 
the  seller,  and  corruptei',  and  bi-iber  ;  that  tribe,  especially 
since  it  consists,  as  it  does,  of  most  virtuous  and  highly 
respectable  men,  you  ought  to  have  chosen.  Did  you  choose 
the  Voltinian  tribe  1  for  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to 
connect  some  charge  or  other  with  that  tribe.  Why,  then, 
did  you  not  select  that  tribe  1  What  had  Plancius  to  do  with 
the  Lemonian  tribe  1  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  Ufeutian? 
or  with  the  Crustumine  1  for  as  for  the  Msecian  tribe,  you 
selected  that  to  be  one,  not  to  judge,  but  to  be  rejected. 
Have  you  any  doubt,  then,  0  judges,  that  Marcus  Laterensis 
selected  you  on  his  own  judgment,  having  regard  not  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  but  to  some  hope  which  he  had  himseh 
formed  with  reference  to  the  state  1  Have  you  any  doubt 
that  when  he  avoided  selecting  those  tribes  among  which 
Plancius  had  extensive  connexions,  the  reason  was  that  he 
judged  that  they  had  been  won  over  by  legitimate  attention 
and  kindness,  not  corrupted  by  bribery  1  For  what  reason 
can  he  allege  why  that  power  of  selection  given  to  the  prose- 
cutor is  not  a  measm-e  of  gi'eat  severity  towards  the  defendant, 
if  it  is  adopted  without  the  consideration  which  determined  us 
to  pass  such  a  law  1  Are  you  to  choose  out  of  all  the  people 
either  those  who  are  personal  friends  of  your  own,  or  personal 
anemies  to  me,  or  men  whom  you  consider  inexorable,  inhuman 
ind  cruel?     Are  you,  without  my  knowing,  or  suspecting,  or 

Jireaming  of  such  a  step,  to  choose  your  own  connexions  and 
;hose  of  your  friends,  personal  enemies  to  me  and  to  my 
30unsel  1  And  are  you  to  add  to  them  those  whom  you  think 
Dy  nature  harsh  and  unfriendly  to  all  the  world?  And  are  you 
;hen  to  produce  them  all  of  a  sudden,  so  that  I  see  the  bench 
)f  judges  who  are  to  try  me  befoi'e  I  can  form  the  least  idea  who 
hey  are  going  to  be  1  And  are  you  to  compel  me  to  plead  my 
'.ause,  one  in  which  all  my  fortunes  are  at  stake,  before  those 
aen,  without  having  the  power  of  rejecting  even  five,  which  was 
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a  privilege  allowed  to  the  last  man  wlio  was  put  on  his  tnftl 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges  themselves  1  For  it  does  not 
follow  because  Plancius  has  lived  in  such  a  manner  as  never 
wilfully  to  offend  any  one,  or  because  you  have  made  such  a 
mistake  as  unintentionally  to  select  such  men  that  we  fin  1 
we  ai'e  come  before  judges,  and  not  befoie  executioners,  that 
on  that  account  that  selection,  if  looked  at  by  itself,  is  not  a 
severe  measure. 

XVII.  Was  it  not  lately  the  case  that  some  most  illustrious 
citizens  would  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  judge  selected  by  the 
prosecutor,  (when,  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  judges, 
the  chief  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  the  defendant  rejected 
seventy-five,  and  retained  fifty,)  and  preferred  thi-owing  the 
whole  business  into  confusion,  to  obeying  that  law  and  com- 
plying with  tho.se  terms'?  And  shall  we  put  up  with  judges 
chosen  not  out  of  the  select  body  of  judges,  but  out  of  the 
whole  people,  and  not  proposed  to  us  with  a  power  of  striking 
off  the  obnoxious  ones,  but  appointed  by  the  prosecutor  in 
such  a  way  that  we  have  no  power  to  object  to  a  single  one  1 

I  am  not  now  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  the  law,  but 
I  am  showing  that  your  conduct  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law  ;  and  I  not  only  should  not  complain  of  the  seve- 
rity of  that  proceeding,  if  you  had  acted  as  the  senate  intended 
and  as  the  people  decreed,  and  had  proposed  to  him  as  judges 
his  own  tribe,  and  those  which  he  had  paid  attentions  to  :  but, 
if  you  had  given  him  those  men  as  judges  who  ought  also 
to  have  served  as  witnesses,  1  should  think  him  acquitted  at 
once.  And  even  now  my  opinion  is  not  very  difiercnt.  For 
when  you  proposed  these  tribes,  you  showed  plainly  that  you 
prefeiTcd  having  judges  who  were  unknown  rather  than  such 
as  were  known;  you  evaded  the  intention  ol'  the  law^;  you 
discarded  every  principle  of  justice  ;  you  preferred  enveloping 
the  case  in  obscurity  to  throwing  light  upon  it.  "  The  Volti- 
nian  tribe  was  corrupted  by  him."  "  He  had  bought  the 
Terentian  tribe."  What  could  he  say  then  befoi-e  men  of  the 
Voltinian  tribe,  or  befoi'e  his  own  tribesmen,  if  they  were  his 
judges?  Ay,  what  rather  could  you  say  youi-self  ?  What 
judge  of  all  the  number  could  you  find  who  might  be  a  silent 
witness  of  those  matters,  or  which  of  them  could  you  summon 
as  such  ?  In  truth,  if  the  defendant  himself  were  to  propose 
the  tribes  which  were  to  furnish  his  judges,  Plancius  perhaps 
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would  have  proposed  the  Voltiuian  tribe  on  account  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  and  connexion  with  it ;  but  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  have  proposed  his  own.  And  if  he  had 
had  to  propose  the  president  of  the  court,  whom  woidd  he 
have  been  more  likely  to  propose  than  this  veiy  Caius  Alfius, 
who  is  the  president,  to  whom  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
known,  his  own  neighbour,  a  man  of  his  own  tribe,  a  most 
respectable  and  upright  man  ]  Whose  impartiality  and  desire 
for  the  safety  of  Cnseus  Plancius,  which,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  any  covetous  motives,  he 
makes  no  concealment  of,  declares  plainly  enough  that  my 
client  had  no  reason  to  avoid  having  men  of  his  own  tribe  for 
judges,  when  you  see  that  a  man  of  his  own  tribe  for  president 
was  a  most  desirable  thing  for  him. 

XVIII.  Nor  am  I  now  finding  fault  with  your  prudence  in 
not  giving  him  those  tribes  to  which  he  was  best  known,  but 
I  am  proving  that  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  disregarded 
by  you.  In  truth,  which  of  all  these  men  would  listen  to  you  ] 
Or  what  could  you  say  1  Could  you  say  that  Plancius  was 
guilty  of  the  depository  of  the  money  to  be  used  in  bribery  1 
■Men's  ears  would  reject  the  assertion.  No  one  would  endure 
it.  All  would  turn  away  from  it.  That  he  was  a  very 
acceptable  man  to  the  tribes'?  They  would  hear  that  willingly. 
We  ourselves  should  not  be  afraid  to  allow  that.  For  do  not 
think,  0  Laterensis,  that  the  effect  of  those  laws  which  the 
senate  has  thought  fit  to  establish  concerning  bribeiy  has 
been  to  put  an  end  to  the  recommendation  of  candidates,  to 
attentions  being  paid  to  electors,  or  to  personal  influence. 
There  have  always  been  virtuous  men  who  have  been  anxious 
to  have  influence  among  the  men  of  their  own  tribe.  Nor, 
indeed,  has  our  order  ever  been  so  harsh  towards  the  common 
people,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  have  it  courted  by  moderate 
liberality  on  our  part.  Nor  are  our  children  to  be  forbidden 
to  pay  attention  to  the  men  of  their  own  tribe,  or  to  show 
regard  for  them,  or  to  canvass  them  on  behalf  of  their  friends, 
or  to  expect  a  similar  service  from  them  when  they  are  them- 
selves candidates  for  any  office.  For  all  these  things  are  only 
acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  politeness,  and  are  sanctioned  by 
ancient  customs  and  precedent.  That  was  our  own  conduct 
when  the  occasions  of  our  ambition  requii'ed  it ;  and  such  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  course  of  most  illustrious  men  ;  and  even 
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at  the  present  day  we  see  many  men  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  theii*  interests.  It  was  the  dividing  the  men  of  a 
tribe  into  decuries,  the  classification  of  the  whole  people,  and 
the  attempt  to  bind  men's  votes  by  bribes,  that  provoked  the 
severity  of  the  senate,  and  the  energetic  indignation  of  all 
good  men.  Allege  this,  prove  this,  direct  your  attention  to 
this  point,  0  Laterensis,  that  Plancius  divided  the  tribes  into 
decuries,  that  he  classified  the  people,  that  he  was  an  agent 
with  whom  money  was  deposited,  that  he  promised  money, 
that  he  distributed  it ;  and  then  I  shall  wonder  at  your  not 
haAdng  chosen  to  use  the  weapons  which  the  law  has  armed 
you  with.  For  with  judges  taken  from  the  men  of  om*  own 
tribe,  I  need  not  say  we  could  not,  if  those  things  were  true, 
bear  their  severity,  but  we  could  not  even  look  them  in  the 
face.  But,  after  having  avoided  this  line  of  conduct,  and 
declined  having  those  men  for  judges,  who,  as  they  must  have 
had  the  most  certain  knowledge  of  such  conduct,  were  bound 
to  feel  the  gi-eatest  indignation  at  it,  what  will  you  say  before 
those  men  who  silently  ask  of  you  why  you  have  imposed 
this  burden  upon  them ;  why  you  have  chosen  them  above  all 
men  ;  why  you  prefer  having  them  to  proceed  by  guesswork, 
rather  than  those  men  to  decide  who  had  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  1 

XIX.  I,  0  Laterensis,  say  that  Plancius  himself  is  a  popular 
man,  and  that  he  had  to  assist  him  in  his  canvass  many  men 
eager  in  his  cause,  who  were  also  popular  men.  And  if  you 
call  them  agents  to  treat  people,  you  are  polluting  a  kind  and 
zealous  friendship,  by  a  very  insidious  name.  But  if,  because 
they  are  popular,  you  think  them  on  that  account  objects  for 
prosecution,  then  do  not  wonder  that  you  yourself,  after  repu- 
diating the  friendship  of  popular  men,  failed  in  attaining  what 
your  real  worth  demanded  for  you. 

But  now,  as  I  prove  that  Plancius  was  a  popular  man  in 
his  tribe,  because  he  has  been  kind  to  many  of  them,  because 
he  has  been  secui-ity  for  many  of  them,  because  he  has  pro- 
cui-ed  employment  for  many  of  them  by  means  of  the  autho- 
rity and  interest  of  his  father,  and  because  he  has  bound  tho 
whole  prefecture  of  Atina  to  himself  by  all  the  kindness  dis- 
played by  himself,  by  his  father,  and  by  his  ancestors;  I  call 
on  you  to  prove  in  an  equally  convincing  manner,  that  he  was 
an  agent  for  receiving  money  to  be  spent  in  bribeiy ;  that  he 
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'as  himself  a  briber  ;  that  he  classified  the  people  ;  that  he 
ivided  the  tribes  into  decuries.  And  if  you  cannot,  do  not 
eny  our  order  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  liberality ;  do  not 
liink  that  popularity  is  a  crime  ;  do  not  enact  a  punishment 
3  be  inflicted  for  coui'teous  attentions. 

And  accordingly,  as  you  were  forced  to  hesitate  about  this 
barge  of  corrupting  a  tribe  by  means  of  treating,  you  had 
^course  to  a  general  accusation  of  bribery.  And  in  examining 
lis,  let  us,  if  you  please,  cease  awhile  to  contend  in  vulgar 
ad  random  declamation.  For  I  will  argue  with  you  in  this 
ay.  Do  you  choose  any  one  tribe  you  please,  and  prove,  aa 
ou  are  bound  to  do,  what  agent  received  the  money  for  cor- 
ipting  it,  and  who  distributed  the  money  among  the  men  of 
le  tribe.  And  if  you  cannot  do  that,  which  in  my  opinion 
DU  will  not  even  begin  to  attempt,  I  will  show  you  the  means 
>  which  he  owes  his  success.  Is  not  this  a  fair  challenge  ?  Do 
3t  you  like  to  proceed  in  this  manner  ?  Can  I  come  to 
oser  quarters,  as  they  say,  or  can  I  meet  you  on  a  fairer 
3ld  ?  Why  are  you  silent  1  Why  do  you  conceal  your  in- 
utions?  Why  do  you  seek  to  shirk  off?  Again  and  again 
I  press  upon  you,  and  keep  close  to  you ;  I  pursue  you,  I  ask 
r,  I  even  demand  some  definite  accusation.  Whatever 
ibe,  I  say,  you  select,  whose  votes  Plancius  received,  you 
ow,  if  you  can,  any  flaw  in  that  one  instance.  I  will  then 
ow  you  by  what  means  he  really  did  gain  its  vote,  and  the 
inciple  shall  be  exactly  tho  same  in  his  case,  and,  0  Late- 
nsis,  in  yours.  For  as  you,  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  may  be 
lie  to  explain  to  me  througli  whose  influence  it  was  that  you 
ined  the  affection  of  these  tribes  who  voted  for  you,  so  do  I 
sert  that  I  will  explain  to  you,  our  adversary,  the  means  by 
lich  we  gained  the  vote  of  any  tribe  you  choose  to  inquire 
out. 

XX.  But  why  do  I  argne  in  this  manner?  Just  as  if 
ancius  had  not  already  been  elected  sedile  in  the  former 
mitia.  Which  comitia  were  begun  to  be  held  by  the 
nsul,  a  man  in  every  respect  of  the  very  highest  authority, 
d  the  author  of  those  very  laws  couceniing  bribery.  And 
sides,  he  began  to  hold  them  very  suddenly,  contrary  to  any 
e's  expectation ;  so  that,  even  if  any  one  had  formed  the 
sign  of  committing  bribery,  he  would  never  have  had  time 

manage  it.     The  tribes  were  summoned ;  the  votes  were 
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given  ;  counted  up ,  declared.  Plancius  was  by  far  the 
highest  of  all  on  the  poll.'  There  neither  was  nor  could  there 
be  any  suspicion  of  bribery.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  one 
prerogative  century  carries  such  weight  with  it  that  no  one 
has  ever  gained  the  vote  of  that,  but  what  he  has  been 
declared  consul  either  at  that  very  comitia,  or  at  all  events 
consul  for  the  year  ?  And  yet  do  you  wonder  that  Planciii? 
was  elected  scdile  when  it  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the 
people,  but  the  whole  people  that  had  declared  their  good-will 
towards  him  1  when  it  was  not  a  portion  of  one  tribe,  Imt 
the  whole  comitia  which  were  prex'ogative  comitia  in  his 
behalf? 

And  at  that  time  if  you,  0  Laterensis,  had  been  inclined, 
or  if  you  had  thought  it  consistent  with  your  gravity  to  do 
what  many  men  of  high  birth  have  often  done,  who,  having 
gained  a  great  many  fewer  votes  than  they  had  expected, 
afterwards,  when  the  comitia  had  been  adjourned,  have  pro- 
strated themselves,  and,  with  broken  spirits  and  in  a  humble 
tone,  had  addressed  supplications  to  the  Roman  people,  I  do 
not  question  but  that  the  whole  multitude  would  have  turned 
towards  you.  For  nobility,  especially  when  upright  and 
innocent,  has  never,  when  appearing  as  a  suppliant,  been  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  people.  But  if  your  personal  dignity 
and  character  for  magnanimity  was,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
of  more  importance  to  you  than  the  a;dileship,  then,  since 
you  have  ^-hat  which  you  preferred,  do  not  regret  that  which 
you  thought  of  less  consequence.  I  myself,  in  truth,  have 
always  striven  most  zealously,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  worthy 
of  honour ;  in  the  second  place,  to  be  considered  so.  The 
third  consideration  with  me,  though  with  most  men  it  is  the 
first,  has  been  the  honour  itself ;  but  that  is  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  those  men  in  whose  case  the  Roman 
people  has  conferred  it  on  them  as  a  testimony  to  their  worth, 
and  not  as  a  favour  granted  to  their  assiduity  in  canvassing 
for  it. 

XXI.  You  ask  also,  0  Laterensis,  what  answer  you  can 
make  to  the  images  of  your  ancestors ;  how  you  are  to  excuse 
yourself  to  that  most  accomplished  and  excellent  man  your 

•  Cicero,  in  liis  oration  against  Rullus,  show.s  that  tlie  votes  were  given 
twice  over  at  elections  for  magi.strates,  the  comitia  tributa  being  twice 
held  for  that  olycct. 
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deceased  father?  Never  think  about  those  things.  Take 
care  rather  lest  that  querulousness  and  excessive  grief  of 
yoiu's  be  reproved  by  those  men  of  consummate  wisdom. 
For  your  father  saw  that  Appius  Claudius,  a  most  noble  man, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  own  father,  a  most  influential  and 
most  illustrious  citizen,  Caius  Claudius,  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  sedileship,  and  yet  that  he  was  afterwards  elected 
consul  without  a  repulse.  He  saw  that  a  man  most  closely 
connected  with  himself,  a  most  illustrious  citizen,  Lucius  Vol- 
catius,  and  he  saw  that  Marcus  Piso  too,  having  both  sustained 
a  slight  defeat  in  the  matter  of  the  pedileship,  received  after- 
wards the  very  highest  honours  from  the  Roman  pe/iple.  But 
your  gTandfather  coidd  tell  you  also  of  the  rejection  cf  Publius 
jSTasica,  when  he  stood  for  the  sedileship,  though  I  am  sure 
that  a  greater  citizen  has  never  existed  in  this  republic  ;  and 
of  Caius  Mai'ius  too,  who  was  twice  rejected  when  a  candidate 
for  the  sedileship,  and  yet  was  seven  times  made  consul  ;  and 
of  Lucius  Csesar,  and  of  Cnyeus  Octavius,  and  of  Marcus  Tul- 
lius ;  every  one  of  whom  we  know  were  beaten  for  the  sedile- 
ship, and  were  elected  consuls  afterwards. 

But  why  am  I  hunting  up  instances  of  men  having  failed 
as  candidates  for  the  sedileship,  w^hen  it  is  an  office  which  has 
often  been  discharged  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  appeared 
to  have  been  doing  a  kindness  to  the  men  who  had  been 
passed  over.  Lucius  Philippus,  a  man  of  the  highest  birth 
and  most  distinguished  eloquence,  foiled  in  his  election  as 
military  tribune.  Caius  Caslius,  a  most  illustrious  and  admi- 
rable young  man,  was  beaten  for  the  qutestorship.  PubUus 
Rvitilius  Piufus  Caius  Fimbria,  Caius  Cassius,  Cnajus  Orestes, 
all  stood  in  vain  for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people.  And  yet 
we  know  that  every  one  of  these  men  were  afterwards  made 
consuls.  And  your  father  and  your  ancestors  will  of  their 
own  accord  tell  you  this;  not  with  the  object  of  comforting 
you,  nor  to  excuse  you  from  any  fault  which  you  fear  that 
you  must  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of,  but  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  you  to  persevere  in  that  course  which  you  have 
followed  from  your  earliest  youth.  No  credit,  believe  me, 
O  Laterensis,  has  been  lost  by  you.  Lost,  do  I  say  1  T  declare 
solemnly,  if  you  were  to  come  to  a  right  appreciation  of  what 
has  happened,  an  especial  testimony  has  been  bame  to  your 
virtue. 
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XXII.  For  think  not  that  there  was  not  a  gi'eat  impression 
made  by  the  circumstances  of  your  offering  yourself  as  a  can- 
didate for  that  office  from  all  competition  for  whicn  you 
subsequently  -withdrew,  rather  than  swear  to  a  particular 
thing.  You  then,  being  quite  a  young  man,  declared  plainly 
what  were  your  sentiments  about  public  affairs :  speaking 
more  boldly,  indeed,  than  some  men  who  had  already  attained 
the  honours  of  the  state,  and  more  undisguisedly  than  regard 
to  your  ambition,  or  to  your  age,  required.  And,  therefore, 
among  the  people  who  disparaged  your  pretensions,  you  must 
not  think  that  there  were  none  who  had  taken'  offence  at  the 
inti-epid  spirit  which  you  then  displayed ;  who  were  able, 
perhaps,  to  keep  you,  incautious  as  you  were,  from  arriving  at 
that  rank,  but  will  never  be  able  to  move  you  when  you  are 
on  your  guard  and  watchful  against  them. 

Have  these  arguments  had  any  influence  with  you  1  "  Have 
you  any  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  a  coalition  was  entered  into 
against  me,  when  you  see  that  Plancius  and  Plotius  gained 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  tribes  f  But  could  they 
have  acted  in  concert  if  the  tribes  did  not  give  their  votes  in 
concert  1  But  some  of  the  tribes  gave  almost  the  very  same 
number  of  votes  for  each  of  them.  Yes,  when  at  the  pre- 
ceding comitia  those  two  had  been  akeady  almost  elected  and 
declared.  Although  even  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  in- 
volve any  suspicion  of  a  coalition.  For  oiu*  ancestors  would 
never  have  established  a  rule  of  casting  lots  for  the  ajdileship, 
if  they  had  not  seen  that  it  was.  possible  that  the  competitors 
should  have  had  an  equal  number  of  votes.  And  you  say 
that  at  the  preceding  comitia  the  tribe  of  the  Anio  was  given 
up  by  Plotius  to  Pedius,  and  the  Terentian  tribe  by  Plancius 
to  you ;  but  now,  that  they  are  taken  away  from  both  Pedius 
and  you,  lest  they  should  run  the  contest  too  fine.  What  a 
probable  story  it  is,  that  before  the  inclination  of  the  people 
was  ascertained,  those  men,  who  jou  say  had  already  joined 
their  forces,  should  have  thrown  away  their  own  tribes  ia 
order  to  assist  you,  and  that  tlie  same  men  should  afterwards 
have  been  close  and  stingy,  when  they  had  tried  and  found 
out  how  strong  they  were.  They  were  afraid,  I  suppose,  of  a 
close  contest.  As  if  the  matter  could  come  to  a  close  point, 
or  as  if  there  could  be  any  danger.  But,  nevertheless,  do  you 
bring  the  siiLie  charge  against  Aulus  Plotius,  a  most  accom- 
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Dlished  maul  or  do  you  admit  that  you  have  only  attacked 
llie  man  who  never  requested  you  to  spare  him  P  For  as  for 
J'our  having  complained  that  you  had  more  witnesses  con- 
eerning  the  case  of  the  Voltinian  tribe,  than  you  had  received 
votes  in  that  tribe,  you  show  by  that,  either  that  you  are 
bringing  forward  those  men  as  witnesses  who  passed  you  over 
because  they  had  taken  a  bribe,  or  else  that  you  could  not  get 
their  votes  though  they  were  paid  nothing  for  them. 

XXIII.  But  as  for  that  charge  about  the  money  which  you 
say  was  seized  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  it  made  a  great  noise  while 
the  matter  was  recent,  but  now  it  has  got  quite  cold.  For  you 
have  never  explained  what  money  that  was,  nor  what  were  the 
tribes  which  were  to  receive  it,  nor  who  was  to  distribute  it 
to  them.  And  he,  indeed,  who  was  then  impeached  on  this 
account,  being  brought  before  the  consuls,  complained  that  he 
had  been  shamefully  treated  by  your  partisans.  For  if  he 
acted  as  the  distributor  of  the  money,  particularly  for  that 
man  whom  you  were  prosecuting,  why  was  he  also  not  prose- 
cuted by  you  1  Why  did  you  get  some  appearance  of  a 
decision  having  been  already  come  to  in  this  cause  by  hia 
conviction  1  But  the  fact  is,  that  you  have  no  proofs  to  ad- 
vance, nor  do  you  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  any.  It  is 
quite  another  motive  and  another  consideration  which  has  in- 
duced you  to  cherish  the  hope  of  crushing  this  man.  You 
have  great  resources  ;  very  extensive  influence  ;  many  friends, 
many  eager  partisans,  many  favoui'ers  of  your  credit  :  many 
are  envious  of  my  client ;  to  many  too  his  father,  a  most  ex- 
cellent man,  appears  to  be  too  great  a  stickler  for  the  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  equestrian  order.  Many  too  are  the 
common  enemies  of  every  defendant  :  men  who  always  give 
their  evidence  on  trials  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  such 
a  way  as  if  they  could  influence  the  minds  of  the  judges  by 
their  evidence,  or  as  if  it  were  pleasing  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  as  if,  on  that  account,  they  would  the  more  easily  attain 
that  dignity  which  they  are  desirous  of  But  you  shall  not 
see  me,  0  judges,  contending  with  those  men  in  my  former 
fashion  ;  not  because  it  is  right  for  me  to  shirk  anything  which 
the  safety  of  Plancius  requires,  but  because  it  is  neither  neces- 
saiy,  that  I  should  follow  up  that  argument  with  my  voice, 

*  Orellius  and  all  editors  consider  this  passage  corrupt,  and  3orrect 
it  in  different  ways. 
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which  you  already  see  with  your  mind  ;  and  because  those  very 
men  whom  I  see  ah-eady  as  -witnesses,  have  deserved  so  well 
of  me,  that  you  ought  to  take  upon  yovu"  own  prudence  the 
task  of  reproving  them,  and  to  excuse  my  modesty  from 
that  task. 

This  one  thing  I  beg  and  entreat  of  you,  0  judges,  both  for 
the  sake  of  this  man  whom  T  am  defending,  and  out  of  regai'd 
to  the  common  danger ;  not  to  think  that  the  fortunes  of  inno- 
cent men  are  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  reports  which  people 
falsely  pretend  that  they  have  heard,  or  of  vague  and  uncertain 
conversation.  Many  friends  of  the  prosecutor,  some  men,  too, 
who  are  personal  enemies  of  ours,  many  general  and  universal 
calumniators,  and  men  who  envy  everybody,  have  invented 
heaps  of  things.  But  there  is  nothing  which  travels  so  fast 
as  slander ;  nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  nothing  is 
received  more  rapidly,  nothing  is  spread  more  extensively. 
Nor  will  I,  if  you  can  ever  trace  the  origin  of  a  calumny,  ever 
require  you  to  disregard  it  or  conceal  it.  But  if  anything 
gets  abroad  without  a  head,  or  if  there  be  any  report  of  such 
a  nature  that  no  author  of  it  can  be  found ;  if  he  who  has 
heard  it  appears  to  you  either  so  careless  as  to  have  forgotten 
where  he  heard  it ;  or  if  he  knows  his  authority  to  be  so  insig- 
nificant that  he  is  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  recollects  who 
he  is, — then  I  do  beg  of  you  not  to  let  that  common  expres- 
sion, "  I  heard  that  *  *  *  *"  injure  an  innocent  man  upon 
his  trial. 

XXIV.  But  I  come  now  to  Lucius  Cassius,  my  own  inti- 
mate friend,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  made  any  complaint  about 
that  Juveutius  whom  that  young  man,  accomplished  in  every 
virtue  and  in  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  mentions  in  his 
speech,  and  says  that  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  common 
people  who  was  ever  made  a  curule  ajdile.  And  with  reference 
to  that  case,  if,  0  Cassius,  I  were  to  reply  to  you  that  the 
Roman  people  knew  nothing  of  that  fact,  and  tliat  tlicre  is  no 
one  who  can  tell  us  anything  about  him,  especially  now  that 
Longinus  is  dead,  you  woiild  not  wonder,  I  imagine,  when  I 
cuyself,  who  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  neglect  the  study  of 
autiquity,  confess  that  I  first  heard  of  this  fact  in  this  ])lacc', 
from  your  mouth.  And  since  yovu*  oration  was  very  elegant 
and  very  ingenious,  wortliy  both  of  the  learning  and  modesty 
of  a  Roman  knight,  and  since  you  were  listened  to  by  these 
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men  'Tnth.  such  atteution  as  did  gi-eat  honour  both  to  your 
abilities  and  to  youi-  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
I  will  reply  now  to  what  you  said,  of  which  the  greater  part 
concerned  me  myself,  and  in  which  the  very  stings,  if  you  did 
put  out  any  in  your  reproof  of  me,  were  still  not  disagreeable 
to  me. 

You  asked  me  whether  I  thought  that  the  road  to  the 
attainment  of  honours  had  been  easier  to  me,  the  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  than  it  would  be  to  my  son,  who  was  now  of 
a  consular  family.  But,  although  I  would  rather  that  all 
good  fortune  feU  to  his  lot  than  to  my  own,  still  I  have  never 
wished  for  him  that  the  road  to  honour  might  be  more  easy 
to  him  than  I  have  found  it  myself  Moreover,  lest  he  should 
by  chance  think  that  I  have  procured  him  honours  myself 
rather  than  pointed  out  to  him  the  path  by  which  he  might 
arrive  at  them,  I  am  accustomed  to  read  him  this  lesson, 
(although  his  age  is  not  exactly  the  age  to  attend  to  instruc- 
tion,) which  the  great  son  of  Jupiter  is  represented  teaching 
his  children, — 

"Men  must  always  be  vigilant;  there  are  many  snares  in  the 
path  of  virtuous  men," 

You  know  the  rest,  do  not  you  1 

"  That  which  many  men  envy  *   *  *   *  "  * 

Which  that  wise  and  ingenious  poet  wrote,  not  in  order  to 
excite  those  boys  who  were  no  longer  in  existence  to  toil  and 
the  desire  of  glory,  but  to  encoiuage  us  and  our  child).-en  in 
such  pursuits.  You  ask  what  more  Plancius  could  have  got 
if  he  had  been  the  son  of  Cnseus  Scipio.  He  could  not  have 
been  made  an  eedile  more  than  he  is ;  but  he  would  have 
gained  this,  that  he  would  not  be  so  much  envied.  In  truth, 
the  degrees  of  honour  are  equal  in  the  case  of  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  citizens ;  but  the  glory  of  arriving  at  them  is 
unequal. 

XXV.  Who  of  us  would  call  himself  equal  to  Marcus 
Carius,  or  to  Caius  Fabricius,  or  to  Caius  Duilius?  Who 
reckons  himself  a  match  for  Atilius  Calatinius,  or  for  Cnseus 
ind  Publius  Scipio,  or  for  Africanus,  Marcellus,  or  Maximus  1 
A.nd  yet  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  rank  that  they 

This  is  a  fragment  of  Attius  from  his  play  of  Philoctetes;  cce  als:: 
,he  oration  for  Sextus,  cap.  xlviii. 
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did.  In  tiixth,  in  virtue  there  ai'e  many  steps  ;  so  that  he  is 
the  most  emment  in  renown,  who  is  the  superior  in  vii'tue. 
The  summit  of  the  honours  confen-ed  by  the  people  is  the 
consulship.  And  by  this  time  nearly  eight  hundred  men  have 
obtained  that.  And  of  this  eiglit  hundred,  if  you  examine 
c  refully,  you  will  find  hardly  one  tenth  of  the  number 
worth}'^  of  such  a  preeminence.  But  yet  no  one  ever  went  on 
as  you  do.  "  Why  is  that  man  made  consul  ?  What  could 
he  have  got  more  if  he  had  been  Lucius  Brutus,  who  delivered 
the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  ?"  He  could  have  got 
no  higher  rank  certainly,  but  he  would  have  much  more 
glory.  And  in  the  same  manner,  therefore,  Plancius  has 
been  made  qusestor,  and  tribune  of  the  people,  and  sedile,  just 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  by 
birth ;  but  a  countless  number  of  other  men,  born  ia  the 
same  rank  as  he,  have  also  attained  these  honours.  You  speak 
of  the  triumphs  of  Titus  Didius,  and  Caius  Marius  ;  and  ask 
what  there  is  like  these  exploits  in  Plancius.  As  if  those 
men  whom  you  are  speaking  of  obtained  their  magistracies 
because  they  had  triumphed,  and  did  not  on  the  contraiy 
triumph  after  having  performed  great  achievements,  because 
those  magistracies  were  entrusted  to  them.  You  ask  what 
campaigns  he  has  served ;  when  he  was  a  soldier  in  Crete, 
while  ]\Ietellus,  who  is  here  in  court,  was  commander-in-chief, 
and  military  tribune  in  Macedonia  ;  and  when  he  was  qugestor 
he  only  abstracted  just  so  much  time  from  his  attention  to 
his  militaiy  duties  as  he  thought  it  better  to  devote  to  pro- 
tecting me. 

You  ask  whether  he  is  an  eloquent  man.  At  all  events, 
what  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  so,  he  does  not  think 
himself  one.  "  Is  he  a  lawyer  ?"  As  if  there  were  any  one 
who  complains  that  he  has  given  him  a  false  answer  in  a  point 
of  law.  For  all  such  acts  as  that  are  open  to  criticism  in  the 
case  of  men  who,  after  they  have  professed  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  are  unable  to  satisfy  people's  expectations ;  not  in 
the  case  of  men  who  confess  that  they  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  those  pursuits.  What  is  usually  required  in  a 
candidate  is  virtue,  and  honesty,  and  integrity,  not  volubility 
of  tong-ue,  or  an  acquaintance  with  any  particular  art  or 
science.  As  we,  when  we  are  procuring  slaves,  are  annoyed  if 
we  have  bought  a  man  as  a  smith  or  a  plasterer,  and  find, 
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however  good  a  man  he  may  be,  tliat  he  knows  nothing  of 
those  trades  which  we  had  in  view  in  buying  him ;  but  if 
"Wfi  have  bought  a  man  to  give  him  charge  of  our  property  as 
steward,  or  to  employ  him  to  look  after  our  stock,  then  we  do 
not  care  for  nny  other  qualities  in  him  except  frugality,  in- 
dustry, and  vigilance  ;  so  the  Roman  people  elects  magistrates 
to  be  as  it  were  stewards  of  the  republic,  and  if  they  are 
masters  of  some  accomplishment  besides,  the  people  have  no 
objection,  but  if  not,  they  are  content  with  their  virtue  and 
innocence.  For  how  few  men  are  eloquent ;  how  few  are 
skilful  lawyers,  even  if  you  include  all  those  in  your  calcula- 
tion who  wish  to  be  so !  But  if  no  one  else  is  worthy  of  honour, 
what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  so  many  most  virtuous  and 
most  accomplished  citizens  ? 

XXVI.  You  request  Plancius  to  mention  any  faults  of 
Laterensis.  He  cannot  mention  any,  vmless  he  thinks  him 
too  ill-tempered  towards  himself  At  the  same  time  you 
extol  Laterensis  highly  yourself  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  yom*  spending  a  number  of  words  on  what  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trial ;  and  to  your  occupying  so  much  time, 
while  conducting  the  prosecution,  in  saying  what  I,  who  am 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  can  admit  without  any  danger. 
And  I  do  not  only  admit  that  every  sort  of  high  quality  is  to 
be  found  in  Laterensis  ;  but  I  even  find  fault  with  you,  for 
not  enumerating  his  chief  excellences,  but  descending  to  look 
for  trifling  and  insignificant  subjects  for  panegyric.  You  say 
"  That  he  celebrated  games  at  Prseneste."  Well ;  have  not 
other  qusestors  done  the  same  ?  "  That  at  Cyrene  he  was 
liberal  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  just  towards 
the  allies."  Who  denies  it  1  but  so  many  important  transac- 
tions take  place  at  Rome,  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  things 
which  are  done  in  the  provinces  to  get  heard  of  I  have  no 
fear,  0  judges,  of  appearing  to  assume  too  much  credit  to 
myself,  if  I  speak  of  my  own  qusestorship.  For  although  I 
got  great  credit  in  it,  still  I  consider  that  I  have  been  em- 
ployed since  that  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  so  that  I 
have  no  need  to  seek  for  much  glory  from  the  credit  I  gained 
in  my  qusestorship  ;  but  still  I  do  not  fear  that  any  one  wU 
venture  to  say  that  anybody's  queestorship  in  Sicily  has  been 
either  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  or  has  gained  a  higher 
reputation  for  the  quaestor.    Indeed,  I  can  say  this  with  trutli, 

k2 
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I  too  at  that  time  thought  that  men  at  Rome  were  talking  of 
nothing  else  except  my  qusestorship.  At  a  time  of  great  dear- 
ness,  I  had  sent  an  immense  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome.  I  had 
been  affable  to  the  traders,  just  to  the  merchants,  liberal  to  the 
citizens  of  the  municipal  towns,  moderate  as  regards  the  allies, 
and  in  every  respect  I  appeared  to  have  been  most  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  every  part  of  my  duty.  Some  perfectly  un- 
heard-of honours  were  contrived  for  me  by  the  Sicilians : 
therefore  I  left  my  province  with  the  hope  that  the  Roman 
people  would  come  forward  of  its  own  accord  to  pay  me  every 
sort  of  honour.  But,  when  one  day  by  chance  at  that  time, 
I,  on  my  road  from  the  province,  had  arrived  in  the  course  of 
my  journey  at  Puteoh,  at  a  time  which  great  numbers  of 
the  wealthiest  men  are  accustomed  to  spend  in  that  district, 
I  almost  dropped  with  vexation  when  some  one  asked  me 
what  day  I  had  left  Rome,  and  whether  there  was  any  news 
there.  And  when  I  had  replied  that  I  was  on  my  road  from 
my  province,  "  Oh  ay,"  said  he,  "  from  Africa,  I  suppose." 

XXVII.  On  this,  I,  angiy  and  disgusted,  said,  "  No  ;  from 
Sicily."  And  then,  some  one  else,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knew  everything,  said,  "What !  do  not  you  know  that  Cicero 
has  been  qusestor  at  Syi'acuse  1"  I  need  not  make  a  long 
story  of  it ;  I  gave  over  being  angi-y,  and  was  content  to  be 
considered  one  of  those  who  had  come  to  Puteoli  for  the 
waters.  But  I  do  not  know,  0  judges,  whether  what  happened 
then  did  not  do  me  more  good  than  if  every  one  had  con- 
gratulated me.  For  after  I  learnt  from  this  that  the  people 
of  Rome  had  deaf  ears,  but  very  sharp  and  active  eyes,  I  gave 
up  thinking  what  men  would  have  said  of  me  ;  but  took  care 
that  they  should  every  day  see  me  in  their  presence  :  I  lived 
in  their  sight ;  I  stuck  to  the  forum  ;  neither  my  porter  nor 
even  sleep  was  allowed  to  prevent  any  one  from  having  access 
to  me.  Need  I  say  anything  about  my  time  which  was  de- 
voted to  business,  when  even  my  leisure  time  was  never  my 
own  ?  For  the  veiy  orations  which  you  say,  0  Cassius,  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  when  you  are  at  leisure,  I 
wrote  on  days  of  festival  and  on  holidays,  so  that  I  never 
was  at  leisure  at  all.  In  truth,  I  have  always  thought  that 
saying  of  Marcus  Cato,  which  he  put  at  the  head  of  his 
Origines,  a  splendid  and  admirable  one  :  "  That  eminent  and 
i^'eat  men  ought  to  lay  down  a  regular  plan  for  their  leisure 
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as  well  as  for  their  business."  And,  therefore,  if  I  have  any 
credit,  I  hardly  know  how  much  I  have ;  it  has  all  been  ac- 
quired at  Rome,  and  earned  in  the  forum.  And  public  events 
have  sanctioned  my  private  counsels  in  such  a  way,  that  even 
at  home  I  have  had  to  attend  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
republic,  and  to  preserve  the  city  while  in  the  city.  Thu 
same  road,  0  Cassius,  is  open  to  Laterensis,  the  same  path  by 
virtue  to  glory.  And  it  will  be  the  easier  to  him,  perliaps,  on 
this  account :  that  I  have  mounted  up  hither  without  having 
any  family  interest  to  push  me  on,  and  relying  solely  on  my- 
self; but  his  admirable  vixtues  will  be  assisted  by  the  recom- 
mendation which  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors  supply  him  with. 

However,  to  return  to  Plaucius,  he  has  never  been  absent 
from  the  city  unless  any  lot  which  he  may  have  drawn,  or 
some  law,  or  some  necessity  compelled  liim  to  be  so.  He  did 
not  excel  in  those  things  in  which  some  men  perhaps  do ;  but 
he  did  excel  in  diligence,  he  did  excel  in  paying  attention  to 
his  friends,  he  did  excel  in  liberality.  He  kept  himself  before 
men's  eyes  ;  he  stood  for  offices  ;  he  has  followed  at  all  times 
that  course  of  life  by  which,  while  there  is  less  danger  that 
way  of  incurring  unpopularity,  the  greatest  number  of  new 
men  have  attained  the  same  honoiu's  which  he  has. 

XXVIII.  For  as  to  what  you  say,  0  Cassius, — that  I  am  not 
under  greater  obligations  to  Plancius  than  I  am  to  all  good 
men,  because  my  safety  was  equally  dear  to  all  of  them, — I 
confess  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  all  good  men.  But 
even  those  men  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations,  good  men 
and  virtuous  citizens,  said  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  sediles,  that  they  themselves  were  under  some  obligations 
to  Plancius  on  my  accoimt.  However,  grant  that  1  am  under 
obligations  to  many  people,  and  among  others  to  Plancius, 
ought  it  therefore  to  make  me  banki'upt ;  ought  I  not  rather, 
when  each  man's  turn  comes,  to  pay  them  all  tliis  debt  which 
I  acknowledge,  whenever  it  is  demanded  1  Although,  being  in 
debt  for  money  and  for  kindness  are  two  diffei'ent  things.  For 
the  man  who  pays  money,  the  moment  he  does  so,  no  longer 
has  that  which  he  has  paid;  and  he  who  owes  is  in  debt.  But 
the  man  who  shows  his  gi'atitude  by  requiting  a  kindness, 
stiU  preserves  the  feeling ;  and  he  who  feels  it,  requites  the 
kindness  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  feeling  it.  Nor  shaU  I  cease 
to  be  under  obligations  to  Plancius  even  if  I  requite  his  service 
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to  me  now  ;  nor  should  I  have  been  less  gi-ateful  to  him.  as  far 
as  my  inclination  went,  if  this  trouble  had  not  befellen  him. 
You  ask  of  me,  0  Cassius,  what  I  could  do  more  for  my  own 
brother,  who  is  most  dear  to  me, — what  I  could  do  more  for 
my  own  children,  than  whom  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
to  me,  than  I  am  doing  for  Plancius  1  And  you  do  not  see 
that  the  very  affection  which  I  feel  for  them,  stimulates  and 
excites  me  to  defend  the  safety  of  Plancius  too.  For  they 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  safety  of  the  man  by 
"whom  they  know  that  my  safety  v/as  ensured ;  and  I  myself 
never  look  on  them  without  recollecting  that  it  is  by  his 
means  that  I  was  preserved  to  them,  and  remembering  his 
great  services  done  to  me. 

You  relate  that  Opimius  was  condemned,  though  he  him- 
self had  been  the  saviour  of  the  republic.  You  add  to  him 
Calidius,  by  whose  law  Quintus  Metellus  was  restored  to  the 
state  ;  and  you  find  fault  with  my  prayers  on  behalf  of  Cnseus 
Plancius,  because  Opimius  was  not  released  on  account  of  his 
services,  nor  Calidius  on  account  of  those  of  Quintus  Metellus. 

XXIX.  As  for  Calidius,  I  will  only  state  this  in  answer  to 
you,  which  I  saw  myself  That  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  when 
consul,  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  prajtors,  for  which 
office  Quintus  Calidius  was  standing,  addressed  supplications 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  did  not  hesitate — though  he  was 
consul  at  the  time,  and  a  man  of  the  very  highest  rank — to 
call  him  his  patron  and  the  patron  of  his  most  noble  family. 
And  now  I  ask  of  you  whether  you  think  that,  if  Calidius 
had  been  on  his  trial,  Metellus  Pius,  if  he  had  been  able  to  be 
at  Rome,  or  his  father,  if  he  had  been  alive,  would  have  done 
for  him  what  I  am  doing  on  the  trial  of  Cnseus  Plancius  1  I 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  misfortmie  of  Opimius  could  be  eradi- 
cated from  men's  memories.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
wound  inflicted  on  the  republic,  as  a  disgrace  to  this  empire, 
as  the  infamy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  not  as  a  judicial 
verdict.  For  what  more  terrible  blow  could  tliose  judges — if 
indeed  they  deserve  to  be  called  judges,  and  not  parricides  of 
their  country — inflict  on  the  republic,  than  they  did  when 
they  drove  that  man  out  of  the  state,  who  as  prtetor  had 
delivered  the  republic  from  a  war  waged  against  it  by  its 
neighbours,  and  as  consul,  from  one  carried  on  against  it  by  its 
own  citizens  ? 
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But  yoTi  say  tnat  I  make  out  the  kindness  done  me  by 
Plancius  to  bave  been  greater  than  it  really  was ;  and,  as  you 
say,  I  exaggerate  it  in  speaking  of  it — as  if  I  were  bound  to 
regulate  my  gratitude  by  your  estimate,  and  not  by  my  own. 
"  What  great  service  was  it,  after  all,  that  he  did  you  1  Was 
it  that  he  did  not  put  you  to  death  1 "  Say  rather  that  he 
prevented  me  ft-om  being  put  to  death.  And  while  speaking 
on  this  point,  0  Cassius,  you  even  acquitted  my  enemies,  and 
said  that  no  plots  had  been  laid  by  them  against  my  life. 
And  Laterensis  advanced  the  same  assertion.  Wherefore  I 
will  presently  say  a  little  more  on  that  head.  At  present  I 
only  ask  of  you  whether  you  think  it  was  but  a  slight  hatred 
which  my  enemies  had  conceived  against  me  1  Did  any  bar- 
barians ever  entertain  such  savage  and  cruel  feelings  against 
an  open  enemy  1  Or  do  you  suppose  that  there  was  in  those 
men  any  regard  for  fame  or  any  fear  of  punishment,  when  you 
saw  them  during  the  whole  of  that  year  brandishing  their 
swords  in  the  forum,  menacing  the  temples  with  conflagra- 
tion, and  disturbing  the  whole  city  with  their  violence  1  Un- 
less, perhaps,  you  think  that  they  spared  my  life  because  they 
had  no  apprehension  of  my  retm-n.  Do  you  think  that  there 
was  any  one  so  wholly  destitute  of  sense  as  not  to  think  that, 
if  these  men  were  permitted  to  live,  and  if  the  city  and  the 
senate-house  were  allowed  to  remain  standing,  I  also  ought 
certainly  to  be  restored  if  I  too  remained  alive  1  Wherefore 
you,  being  such  a  man  and  such  a  citizen  as  you  are,  ought 
not  to  say  that  my  enemies  were  too  moderate  to  attack 
my  life,  when  the  fact  is  that  it  was  preserved  by  the  fidelity 
of  my  friends. 

XXX.  I  will  now  reply  to  you,  0  Laterensis,  perhaps  less 
vigorously  than  I  have  been  attacked  by  you ;  and  certainly 
in  a  manner  not  more  destitute  of  consideration  for,  or  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  you,  than  your  manner  was  towards 
me.  For  in  the  first  place,  that  was  rather  a  harsh  thing  for 
you  to  say,  that  in  what  I  was  saying  about  Plancius  I  was 
speaking  falsely,  and  inventing  statements  to  suit  the  emer- 
gency. I  suppose,  forsooth,  I,  like  a  wise  man,  planned  how 
I  might  appear  bound  to  another  by  the  greatest  bonds  of 
kindness  and  gratitude,  when  I  was  in  reality  a  free  man  and 
under  no  obligation  at  all.  Why  need  I  have  done  so  ?  Had 
I  not  plenty  of  reasons  besides  for  defending  Plancius  1  wero 
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not  my  own  intimacy  with  him,  my  neighbourhood  to  him, 
and  my  friendship  for  his  father,  sufl&ciently  cogent  motives  1 
And  even  if  they  had  not  existed,  I  had  reason  to  fear,  I  sup- 
pose, lest  i  should  be  doiug  a  discreditable  thing  in  defending 
a  man  of  liis  high  respectability  and  worth.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  clever  idea  of  mine  to  pretend  that  I  owed  every- 
thing to  that  man  who  was  about  to  owe  everything  to  me  ! 
But  this  is  a  thing  which  even  common  soldiers  do  against 
their  will,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  give  a  civic  crown  to  a 
citizen,  and  to  confess  that  they  have  been  saved  by  any  one; 
not  because  it  is  discreditable  to  have  been  protected  in  battle, 
or  to  be  saved  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  (for  in  truth 
that  is  a  thing  wliich  can  only  happen  to  a  brave  man,  and 
to  one  figlating  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,)  but  they  dread 
the  burdexa  of  the  obligation,  because  it  is  an  enormous  thing 
to  be  under  the  same  obligation  to  a  stranger  that  one  is  to  a 
parent.  But  because  others  deny  kindnesses  which  they  have 
received,  even  when  they  are  of  less  importance,  in  order  not 
to  appear  under  any  obligation,  am  I  on  that  account  speak- 
ing falsely,  when  I  say  that  I  am  bound  to  a  man  by  his  pre- 
vious services  done  to  me,  for  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  make  any  adequate  return  '?  Are  you  ignorant  of  this, 
0  Laterensis  1 — you  who,  being,  as  you  were,  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  willing  to  share  with  me  even  the  danger  with 
which  my  life  was  at  that  time  threatened, — when  you  had 
escorted  me  in  that  hour  of  my  sad  and  bitter  agony  and 
departure  from  the  city,  not  only  with  your  tears,  but  also 
with  your  courage  and  your  person,  and  with  all  your  re- 
sources,— when  you  had  in  my  absence  defended  with  all 
your  means,  and  all  your  power  of  protection,  my  children 
and  my  wife,  were  always  pressing  this  statement  upon  me, 
that  you  willingly  allowed  and  granted  that  I  should  employ 
all  my  zeal  in  contributing  to  the  honour  of  Cnaius  Plancius, 
because  you  said  that  the  services  which  he  had  done  me  were 
acceptable  to  you  yourself  also. 

And  is  not  even  that  oration,  which  is  the  first  which  I 
made  in  the  senate  after  my  return,  a  proof  that  I  am  saying 
nothing  new  now, — nothing  just  to  meet  the  emergency  ? 
For  as  in  that  I  returned  tlianks  to  very  few  by  name,  be- 
cause it  was  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all  those  who  had 
served  me,  (and  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to  pass  over  aiay 
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one.)  aud  because  I  had  therefore  laid  dowTi  a  rule  for  my- 
self to  name  those  meu  only  who  had  been  the  leaders  and 
standard-bearers,  as  it  were,  in  our  cause  ;  still  among  them  T 
returned  thanks  to  Plancius  by  name.  Let  the  oration  be  read, 
— which,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  business,  was 
pronounced  irom  a  written  paper ;  in  which  I,  cunning  fellow 
that  I  must  have  been,  gave  myself  up  to  a  man  to  whom  I 
was  under  no  very  great  obligation,  and  bound  myself  to  the 
slavery  of  this  duty  which  I  am  now  discharging  by  this 
undying  testimony  against  myself.  I  do  not  wish  to  recite 
the  other  things  which  I  committed  to  writing ;  I  pass  them 
over,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  bring  them  up  now  on  this 
emergency,  or  to  avail  myself  of  that  description  of  learning 
which  appears  to  be  more  suitable  to  my  private  studies  than 
to  the  usages  of  courts  of  justice. 

XXXI.  And  you  keep  crying  out,  0  Laterensis,  "  How  long 
are  you  going  to  keep  on  saying  this  1  You  did  no  good  in 
the  case  of  Cispius  ;  people  have  got  tired  of  your  entreaties." 
Will  you  object  to  me  what  I  did  in  the  case  of  Cispius, 
who  had  indeed  deserved  well  of  me,  but  whom  I  defended, 
having  you  for  a  witness  in  his  favour,  and  at  your  especial 
request?  And  will  you  say  "How  long"  to  a  man  who  you  say 
was  unable  to  obtain  what  he  begged  on  behalf  of  Cispius? 
For  to  say  "  How  long "  to  a  man  who  exerted  himself  for 
one  friend  alone,  and  who  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  is 
rather  like  laughing  at  a  person  than  reproving  him  :  unless, 
perhaps,  I,  above  all  other  men,  have  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner in  the  courts  of  justice,  have  lived  in  such  a  manner  with 
those  men  who  are  the  judges,  and  among  them — unless  T  am 
such  an  advocate  of  defendants  on  their  trial,  and  unless  I  am 
and  always  have  been  such  a  citizen  in  the  republic,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  held  up  by  you  as  the  only  person  who  never 
ought  to  obtain  anything  from  the  judges  by  my  entreaties. 

And  then  you  object  to  me  a  tear  which  I  shed  at  the  trial 
of  Cispius.  For  this  is  what  you  said;  "I  saw  your  tear." 
See  now  how  I  repent  of  having  given  you  cause  to  say  so. 
You  might  have  seen  not  only  a  tear,  but  many  tears  and 
weeping  and  sobbing.  Was  I  to  abstain  from  showing  my 
grief  at  the  danger  of  a  man  who  was  so  far  moved  by  the 
tears  of  my  family  in  my  absence,  that  he  laid  aside  the 
enmity  which  he  had  conceived  against  me,  and  was  not  only 
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no  opposer  of  my  safety,  (as  my  enemies  had  expected  that 
he  would  have  been,)  but  was  even  a  great  defender  of  it  j 
And  you,  0  Laterensis,  who  then  said  that  my  teai's  were  a 
grateful  sight,  now  wish  to  found  an  accusation  against  me 
on  them. 

XXXII.  You  say  that  the  tribuneship  of  Plancius  did  not 
bring  any  assistance  to  my  dignity.  And  in  this  place,  (as 
you  can  do  with  the  greatest  truth,)  you  enumerate  the  god- 
like services  done  to  me  by  Lucius  Racilius,  a  most  gallant 
and  sensible  man.  And  I  never  have  concealed,  and  I  shall 
at  all  times  openly  assert,  that  I  am  under  the  very  greatest 
obligations  to  him,  as  I  am  to  Cnseus  Plancius ;  for  he  never 
thought  any  contest,  or  any  enmity,  or  any  danger  even  of 
his  life  too  great  for  him  to  encounter  for  the  sake  of  my 
welfare,  or  of  that  of  the  republic.  And  I  wish  that  the 
Roman  people  were  not  prevented  by  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  wicked  men  from  proving  to  him  their  gratitude  by 
their  acts,  and  measuring  it  by  the  extent  of  my  own.  But 
if  Plancius  did  not  make  the  same  exertions  in  my  favour 
when  he  was  tribune,  you  ought  to  think,  not  that  his  incli- 
nation was  wanting,  but  that  I,  being  already  under  such  vast 
obligations  to  Plancius,  was  now  content  with  the  services  of 
Racilius. 

Do  you  think  that  the  judges  will  be  the  less  inclined  to  do 
anything  for  my  sake,  because  you  accuse  me  of  gratitude  ? 
Or,  when  the  senators  themselves,  in  that  resolution  of  the 
senate  which  was  passed  in  the  monument  of  Marius,^  in 
which  my  safety  was  recommended  to  all  nations,  retiimed 
thanks  to  Plancius  alone,  (for  he  was  the  only  defender  of  my 
safety,  of  all  the  magistrates  or  vice-magistrates,  to  whom  the 
senate  thought  it  proper  to  return  thanks  on  my  behalf,)  shall 
I  think  that  I  myself  am  not  bound  to  show  my  gratitude  to 
him  t  And  when  you  see  all  these  things,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose must  be  my  feelings  towards  you,  0  Laterensis  1  Do 
you  think  that  there  is  any  danger,  or  any  labour,  or  any 

'  The  decree  for  Cicero's  return  was  passed  in  a  temple  built  by 
Mariua,  and  called  on  that  account  Marius's  Monument,  and  this  was  a 
circum.stance  tliat  had  specially  deli/rhted  Cicero,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  a  dream  of  his  when  be  first  left  Rome,  in  which  he  fancied  that 
Marius  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had  ordered  his  lictor  to  conduct  him 
to  his  monument,  telling  him  that  he  should  find  safety  there.  Vida 
Cic.  deDi/iu.  i.  28. 
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contest  of  so  arduous  a  nature  that  I  would  shun  it  if  it  could 
advance  not  only  your  safety,  but  even  your  dignity  1  And 
I  am  so  much  the  more,  I  will  not  say  miserable,  (for  that  is 
an  expression  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  man,)  but  severely  tried ;  not  because  I  am  under 
obligations  to  many  people,  (for  gratitude  for  kindness  re- 
ceived is  a  very  light  burden,)  but  because  circumstances  often 
happen,  on  account  of  the  quarrels  of  some  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  me  with  one  another,  which  make  me  fear; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  appear  grateful  to  them  all  at 
the  same  time.  But  I  must  weigh  in  my  own  scales  not  only 
what  I  owe  to  each  individual,  but  also  of  what  importance 
the  case  is  to  each  person,  and  what  the  necessities  of  each 
requii'e  of  me  at  the  particular  moment. 

XXXIII.  What  is  at  stake  now  on  your  part  is  this, — your 
eager  wishes,  or  even,  if  you  like,  your  reputation,  and  the 
glory  of  the  sedileship.  But  on  the  side  of  Cnseus  Plancius, 
it  is  his  safety,  his  rights  as  a  Roman  and  a  citizen,  which  are 
in  peril.  You  wished  me  to  be  safe;  he  even  ensured  my 
safety  by  his  actions.  Yet  I  am  torn  asunder  and  rent  in 
pieces  by  grief— I  do  grieve  that,  in  a  contest  where  the 
stakes  are  so  unequal,  you  should  be  oflTended  by  my  conduct; 
but,  I  declare  most  solemnly,  I  would  much  rather  endanger 
my  own  safety  on  your  behalf,  than  abandon  the  safety  of 
Cnseus  Plancius  to  your  hostility  in  this  contest.  In  tioith, 
0  judges,  while  I  wish  to  be  adorned  with  every  virtue,  yet 
there  is  nothing  which  I  can  esteem  more  highly  than  the 
being  and  appearing  grateful.  For  this  one  virtue  is  not  only 
the  greatest,  but  is  also  the  parent  of  all  the  other  virtues. 
What  is  fiUal  affection,  but  a  grateful  inclination  towards  one's 
parents?— who  are  good  citizens,  who  are  they  who  deserve 
well  of  their  country  both  in  war  and  at  home,  but  they  who 
recollect  the  kindness  which  they  have  received  fi-om  their 
country? — who  are  pious  men,  who  are  men  attentive  to 
religious  obligations,  but  they  who  with  proper  honom's  and 
with  a  grateful  memory  acquit  themselves  to  the  immortal 
gods  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  them  1 — what  plea- 
sure can  there  be  in  life,  if  friendships  be  taken  a-way  1 — 
and,  moreover,  what  fr-iendship  can  exist  between  ungrateful 
people? — Who  of  us  has  been  libei-ally  educated,  by  whom 
his  bringers  up,  and  his  teachers,  and  his  governors,  and  even 
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the  veiy  mute  place  itself  in  which  he  has  been  brovight  up 
and  taught,  are  not  preserved  in  his  mind  with  a  grateful 
recollection  1 — who  ever  can  have,  or  who  ever  had  such  re- 
som-ces  in  himself  as  to  be  able  to  stand  without  many  acts 
of  kindness  on  the  part  of  many  friends  1 — and  yet  no  such 
acts  can  possibly  exist,  if  you  take  away  memory  and  grati- 
tude. I,  in  truth,  think  nothing  so  much  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  man,  as  the  quality  of  being  bound,  not  only  by 
a  kindness  received,  but  by  even  the  intimation  of  good- 
will towards  one;  and  I  think  nothing  so  inconsistent  with 
one's  idea  of  a  man — nothing  so  barbarous  or  so  brutal — 
as  to  appear,  I  will  not  say  unworthy  of,  but  surpassed  by 
kindness. 

And  as  this  is  the  case,  I  will  succumb,  0  Laterensis,  to 
your  accusation;  and  in  that  very  particular  in  which  there 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  any  excess, — namely,  in  gratitude, 
I  will  confess  that  I  have  gone  to  excess,  since  you  insist  upon 
it  that  it  is  so.  And  I  will  entreat  you.  0  judges,  to  bind  that 
man  to  you  by  a  kindness,  in  whom  the  only  fault  that  those 
who  blame  him  find  with  him  is  that  they  accuse  him  of 
being  immoderately  grateful.  And  that  ought  not  to  prevail 
with  you  so  as  to  make  you  think  lightly  of  my  gratitude, 
when  he  said  that  you  were  neither  guilty  men  nor  litigious 
men,  so  that  there  was  the  less  reason  for  yoiu-  allowing  me 
any  great  influence  over  you  :  as  if  in  my  intercourse  with 
my  friends  I  did  not  always  prefer  that  these  abilities  of  mine 
(if  indeed  I  have  any  abilities)  should  be  at  the  service  of 
my  friends,  rather  than  they  should  become  necessary  to  them. 
In  truth,  I  do  venture  to  say  this  of  myself,  that  my  friend- 
ship has  been  a  pleasure  to  more  men  than  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  a  protection ;  and  I  should  greatly  repent  of  my 
past  life,  if  there  was  no  room  in  my  friendship  for  any  one 
who  was  not  either  a  litigious  person  or  a  guilty  one. 

XXXIV.  But  somehov/  or  other  you  have  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  have  dwelt  upon  the  assertion,  that  you 
did  not  choose  to  connect  this  case  with  the  games,  lest  I, 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  should  say  something  about 
the  sacred  cai's,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  pity;  as  I  had  done 
before  in  the  case  of  other  sediles.  No  doubt  you  got  some- 
thing by  this ;  for  you  deprived  me  of  an  embellishment  of 
my  speech.     I  shall  be  laughed  at  now  if  I  make  any  mention 
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of  the  sacred  cars,  after  you  have  predicted  that  I  should  do 
BO.  And  witliout  the  sacred  cars  wliat  can  I  find  to  say  1 
And  here  you  added,  too,  that  this  was  the  i-eason  why  I  by 
my  law  had  established  the  penalty  of  banishment  in  cases 
of  bribery,  that  I  might  be  able  to  sum  up  my  orations  in  a 
way  moi-e  calculated  to  excite  pity.  Does  he  not,  when  he 
says  all  this,  seem  to  you  to  be  arguing  against  some  teacher 
of  declamation,  and  not  with  one  who  is  a  pupil,  as  I  may 
say,  of  the  real  toils  of  the  foinim  1  "■  Yes,  for  I  was  not  at 
Rhodes,"  says  he.  (He  means  that  I  was.)  "But  I  was," 
says  he,  (I  thought  he  was  going  to  say,  at  Vacca,')  "twice  at 
Nicsea,  in  Bithynia."  If  the  place  gives  a  person  any  handle 
for  finding  fault  with  one,  I  know  not  why  you  should  think 
Nicaea  stricter  than  Rhodes:  if  we  are  to  examine  into  the 
cause,  then  you  were  in  Bithynia  with  the  greatest  credit, 
and  I  was  at  Rhodes  with  no  less.  For  as  to  the  point  on 
which  you  found  fault  with  me, — namely,  that  I  had  defended 
too  many  people, — I  wish  that  you,  who  are  able  to  do  it,  and 
others  too,  who  shirk  it,  were  willing  to  relieve  me  of  this 
labour.  But  the  effect  of  your  diligence,  who  weigh  causes  so 
carefully  that  you  reject  almost  all  of  them,  is  that  nearly  all 
causes  come  to  me,  who  am  not  able  to  deny  anything  to 
men  who  are  in  misery  and  distress. 

You  reminded  me  also,  since  you  had  been  in  Crete,  that 
something  might  have  been  said  against  your  offering  your- 
self as  a  candidate;  and  that  I  let  that  opportunity  slip. 
Which  of  us,  then,  is  more  covetous  of  a  smart  saying  1-1 
who  did  not  say  what  might  have  been  said,  or  you  who  said 
it  even  against  yourself?  You  were  fond  of  saying  that  you 
had  sent  home  no  letters  with  accounts  of  your  exploits, 
because  mine,  which  I  had  sent  to  some  one  or  other,  had 
injured  me.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  they  did  injure  me ; 
I  am  quite  sure  that  they  might  have  been  of  service  to  the 
republic. 

XXXV.  But  these  things  are  of  but  little  importance ;  but 
those  points  are  serious  and  weighty,  that  you  wish  now  to 
find  fault  with,  and  in  an  underhand  manner  to  accuse  my 
departure  froiu  the  city,  which  you  had  often  wept  over.  For 
you  have  said  that  assistance  was  not  wanting  to  me,  but  that 

*  Vacca  was  a  town  in  Spain  which  had  a  reputation  for  a  very  bad 
style  of  oratory,  as  also  had  Corduba. 
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1  was  wanting  to  those  who  were  wiUiug  to  assist  me.  But 
I  confess  that,  because  I  saw  that  aid  was  not  wanting  to  me, 
1  did  on  that  account  spare  that  aid ;  for  who  is  there  who 
does  not  know  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  time, — 
what  danger  and  what  a  storm  there  was  in  the  repubhcl 
Was  it  fear  of  the  tribunes,  or  was  it  the  frenzy  of  the  con- 
suls which  influenced  me  1  Was  it  a  very  formidable  thing 
for  me  to  fight  with  the  sword  with  the  relics  of  those  men, 
whom  when  they  were  flourishing  with  their  strength  unim- 
paired, T  had  defeated  without  the  sword  1  The  basest  and 
most  infamous  consuls  in  the  memory  of  man,- — as  both  the 
beginning  of  their  conduct,  and  as  their  recent  termination 
of  those  affairs,  show  them  to  have  been,  (one  of  whom  lost  his 
army,  and  the  other  sold  it,) — having  bought  their  provinces, 
had  deserted  the  senate,  and  the  republic,  and  all  good  meai. 
When  no  one  knew  what  were  the  feelings  of  those  men  who 
by  means  of  their  armies,  and  their  arms,  and  their  riches, 
were  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state,  then  that  voice, 
rendered  insane  by  its  infamous  debaucheries,  made  effeminate 
by  its  attendance  on  holy  altars,  kept  crying  out  in  a  most 
ferocious  manner  that  both  these  men  and  the  consuls  were 
acting  in  concert  with  him. 

Needy  men  were  armed  against  the  rich,  abandoned  men 
against  the  good,  slaves  against  their  masters.  The  senate 
was  with  me,  even  changing  its  garments  in  token  of  the 
danger ;  a  measm-e  which  was  adopted  by  pubhc  resolution 
for  no  one  else  except  myself  in  the  memoiy  of  man.  But 
recollect  who  were  then  our  enemies  with  the  name  of  con- 
suls. The  only  men  since  the  city  was  built  who  ever  pre- 
vented the  senate  from  complying  with  a  resolution  of  the 
senate,  and  who  by  their  edict  took  away,  not  indeed  grief, 
from  the  conscript  fathers,  but  the  power  of  deciding  on  the 
reasons  for  their  grief.  The  whole  equestrian  order  was  with 
me  ;  whom,  indeed,  that  dancing  consul  of  Catiline's  used  to 
frighten  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  with  menaces  of  pro- 
scription. All  Italy  was  assembled,  and  terrified  with  fear  of 
civil  war  and  devastation. 

XXXVI.  I  admit,  0  Laterensis,  that  I  might  have  availed 
myself  of  these  assistants,  zealous  in  my  behalf,  and  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  as  they  were.  But  the  contest  must  have 
been  decided  not  by  I'ight,  nor  by  the  laws,  nor  by  argument; 
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for,  in  truth,  that  assistance  of  my  own,  which  has  often  been 
placed  so  readily  at  the  disposal  of  others,  would  not,  espe- 
cially in  so  good  a  cause,  have  been  wanting  to  me  myself 
We  must  have  fought  with  arms, — ay,  with  arms,  I  say;  and 
it  would  have  been  destruction  to  the  republic  for  arms  to 
have  been  employed  by  slaves  and  leaders  of  slaves  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  senate  and  of  the  virtuous  citizens. 

I  confess  that  it  would  have  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  wicked 
to  have  been  conquered  by  the  good,  if  I  could  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  victory;  (which,  in  truth,  I  could  not.)  For  where 
should  I  have  found  to  stand  by  me  so  brave  a  consul  as 
Lucius  Opimius,  or  as  Caius  Marius,  or  as  Lucius  Flaccus  ? 
under  whom,  as  her  leaders,  the  republic  did  put  down  wicked 
men  with  armed  citizens ;  or,  if  I  could  not  get  men  as  fear- 
less as  those,  yet  where  could  I  find  men  as  just  as  Publius 
Mucins,  who,  after  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  been  slain,  defended 
Publius  Scipio,  and  asserted  that  the  arms  which  he  as  a 
private  individual  had  taken  up,  had  been  taken  up  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  1  We,  then,  shculd  have  had  to  fight 
with  the  consuls.  I  say  no  more,  except  this  one  thing ;  I 
saw  that  there  were  formidable  adversaries  ready  to  dispute  the 
victory  with  us,  and  no  one  who  would  avenge  us  if  we-  fell. 
If,  then,  I  was  wanting  to  these  aids  to  the  cause  of  my  safety, 
because  I  was  unwilling  to  do  battle  for  it,  I  will  then  confess, 
as  you  say,  that  assistance  was  not  wanting  to  me,  but  that  I 
myself  was  wanting  to  the  assistance  which  I  had.  But  if, 
the  greater  I  saw  the  zeal  of  good  men  in  my  behalf,  the  more 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  consult  their  interests,  and  to  spare 
them,  do  you  find  fault  with  me  for  the  same  conduct  which 
was  considered  a  credit  to  Quintus  Metellus,  and  which  is  to 
this  day,  and  always  will  be,  his  greatest  glory?  for  it  is  well 
known — as  you  may  hear  fi-om  many  who  were  present  at  the 
time — that  he  departed  greatly  against  the  will  of  all  good 
men ;  and  there  is  not  the  f^lishtest  doubt  that  he  would  have 
had  the  best  of  it,  if  they  had  come  to  a  struggle  and  a  trial 
of  arms.  Therefore;  though  he  was  defending  his  own  actions, 
and  not  those  of  the  senate, — though  it  was  his  own  opinion 
that  he  was  resolutely  upholding,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the 
republic, — still  when  he  endured  that  voluntary  wound,  he  sur- 
passed in  glory  and  credit  the  justest  and  most  illustrious 
triumphs  of  ail  the  Metelli ;  because  he  would  not  be  the 
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cause  of  even  those  wickedest  of  citizens  being  slain,  and  be- 
cause he  provided  against  the  danger  of  any  good  man  being 
involved  in  their  slaughter.  And  should  I. — seeing  such  great 
danger  before  us,  as,  if  I  were  defeated,  the  total  destruction 
of  the  republic  must  ensue,  and  if  I  got  the  better,  an  endless 
contest  would  follow, — should  I,  I  say,  give  any  one  reason  to 
style  ine  the  destroyer  of  the  republic,  after  having  been  its 
saviour  ? 

XXXVII.  You  say  that  I  was  afraid  of  death.  But  I 
should  think  it  wrong  to  accept  even  immortality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  welfare  of  the  republic;  much  less  should  I  be 
willing  to  die,  if  by  that  means  I  was  to  damage  the  common- 
wealth. For  as  for  those  men  who  have  given  up  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  the  state,  (although  you  may  say  that  I  am 
talking  foolishly,)  I  have  never  considered  that  they  had  met 
with  death  so  much  as  with  immortality.  But  if  I  had  at 
that  time  fallen  by  the  weapons  and  hands  of  wicked  men,  the 
republic  would  for  ever  have  lost  the  civil  guardian  of  its 
safety.  Moreover,  if  any  violence  of  disease,  or  if  nature 
itself  had  carried  me  off,  still  the  resources  of  posterity  would 
have  been  diminished,  because  by  my  death  the  opportunity 
would  have  been  lost  of  showing  what  gi-eat  zeal  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  was  to  be  exerted  in  retaining  me.  Should 
I,  if  I  had  ever  had  any  extravagant  fondness  for  life,  have 
challenged  the  weapons  of  all  those  parricides  in  the  month 
of  December  of  the  year  of  my  consulship,  when,  if  I  had 
remained  quiet  for  twenty  days  longer,  they  would  all  have 
fallen  on  the  vigilance  of  other  consuls  1  Wherefore,  if  fond- 
ness for  life  when  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  republic  is 
shameful,  at  all  events  a  desire  for  death  in  my  case,  which 
must  have  been  accompanied  with  injury  to  the  state,  would 
have  been  more  shameful  still. 

For  as  for  your  boastiug  that  you  were  a  free  man  in  the 
republic,  I  confess  that  you  are,  and  I  rejoice  at  it,  and  I  also 
congratulate  you  on  that  account ;  but  as  for  your  denying 
that  I  am  free  also,  as  to  that  particular  I  will  neither  allow 
you  nor  any  one  else  to  continue  in  your  mistake  any  longer. 

XXXVIII.  For  if  any  one  thinks  that  my  inde}>endence  has 
suifered  any  diminution,  because  I  do  not  now  differ  in  opinion 
with  all  those  same  men  witli  whom  I  was  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  differ ;  in  the  first  place,  if  I  show  myself  grateful 
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to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  me,  I  do  not  cease  to  be 
attacked  with  the  accusation  of  being  a  man  of  too  good  a 
memory,  and  too  grateful.  But  if,  without  any  injuiy  to  the 
republic,  I  sometimes  show  a  regard  to  my  own  safety  and 
that  of  my  family,  at  all  events  I  not  only  do  not  deserve  to 
be  blamed  for  this,  but,  even  if  I  were  to  wish  myself  to  run 
on  ruin,  there  are  good  men  who  would  entreat  me  not  to 
do  so. 

But  the  republic  itself,  if  it  were  able  to  speak,  wuuld  plead 
with  me,  that  as  I  had  always  served  her  interests,  and  never 
my  own,  and  as  I  had  received  a  reward  from  her  not  such  as 
I  ought,  rich  and  abundant,  but  mingled  with  exceeding  bitter- 
ness, now  at  length  to  sei-ve  myself,  and  to  consult  the  interests 
of  my  family ;  and  would  urge  not  only  that  she  herself  had 
received  enough  from  me,  but  that  she  even  feai*ed  that  she 
had  made  me  but  an  inadequate  return  for  all  the  services 
which  I  had  rendered  her. 

But  what  will  you  say  if  I  think  nothing  of  all  these  things, 
and  if  I  persevere  in  the  same  course  in  the  republic  which  I 
have  always  pursued  ?  will  you  still  ask  what  is  become  of  my 
independence  1  which  you  make  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  our 
struggling  for  ever  with  any  one  with  whom  we  have  at  any 
time  had  a  contest.  But  this  is  all  nonsense  ;  for  we  ought 
at  all  times  to  act  as  if  we  were  standing  in  some  revolving 
orb  of  the  republic,  and  as  that  turns  round  we  ought  to 
choose  that  part  to  which  the  advantage  and  safety  of  the 
republic  direct  us, 

XXXIX.  But  I  do  not  call  Cnseus  Pompeius  the  author, 
and  pi'ime  cause,  and  defender  of  my  safety,  (for  these  things 
demand  perhaps  a  recollection  of  the  kindness  and  gratitude 
for  it  from  a  man  in  his  private  capacity,)  but  I  say  this,  which 
\iiis  reference  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  republic  ;  should 
not  I  defend  that  man  whom  every  one  admits  to  be  the  first 
man  in  the  republic  ?  should  I  be  wanting  to  the  praises  of 
Caius  Caesar,  when  I  see  them  celebrated  first  of  all  by  nume- 
rous and  most  honourable  decisions  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
now  too  by  those  of  the  senate,  to  which  body  I  have  always 
devoted  myself  1  In  that  case,  in  truth,  I  should  confess  that 
I  had  never  formed  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  republic,  but  that  I  was  guided  solely  by  my  friendship 
for  or  enmity  towards  particular  persons. 

VOL.  III.  I.. 
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When  I  see  a  ship  holding  on  its  course  with  favourable 
winds,  if  it  does  not  proceed  towards  that  port  which  I  at 
one  time  thought  best,  but  to  some  other  no  less  safe  and. 
tranquil  than  that,  shall  I  rather  strive  with  the  tempest  even 
at  the  risk  of  danger,  instead  of  yielding  to  it  and  being 
guided  by  it,  especially  when  there  is  a  hope  of  safety  in  such 
a  line  of  conduct  1  But  I  have  learnt  these  principles,  I  have 
seen  and  read  them  in  books,  written  records  have  handed  down 
to  us  these  memorials  of  wise  and  most  illustrious  men,  both 
in  this  republic  and  in  other  cities,  and  show  that  the  same 
opinions  have  not  at  all  times  been  upheld  by  the  same  men, 
but  tliat  they  have  adopted  whatever  sentiments  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic,  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time,  and  the 
considerations  of  peace  and  concord  pointed  out  as  desirable. 
And  this  is  what  I  am  doing,  0  Laterensis,  and  what  I  always 
shall  do  ;  and  the  independence  which  you  profess  to  look  for 
in  me,  and  which  I  have  never  lost,  I  never  will  lose,  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  I  will  not  believe  it  to  consist  in  obsti- 
nacy, but  in  moderation. 

XL.  Now  I  come  to  your  last  assertion,  when  jou  said  that, 
while  I  was  extolling  so  highly  the  services  which  Plancius 
had  done  me,  I  was  making  a  castle  out  of  a  sewer,  and  wor- 
shipping a  stone  taken  from  a  sepulchre  as  a  god  ;  and  that 
I  hatl  never  been  in  the  least  danger  of  any  one  forming  plots 
against  me,  or  of  death.  And  therefore  I  will  in  a  few 
words,  and  not  reluctantly,  explain  the  circumstances  of  that 
time.  For  there  is  nothing  that  has  happened  during  my 
lifetime  which  has  got  abroad  less,  or  which  has  been  seldomer 
talked  about  by  me,  or  which  has  been  less  heard  of  and  which 
is  less  commonly  known  by  men  in  general.  For  I,  0  Later- 
ensis,— on  dejKirtiug  from  that  general  conflagration  of  laws 
and  jiistice,  and  the  senate,  and  all  good  men,  at  a  time  when 
my  house  threatened  while  burning  itself  to  set  fire  to  the 
city  and  to  all  Italy,  if  I  did  not  remain  perfectly  quiescent, — 
I,  I  say,  intended  to  proceed  to  Sicily,  wliich  was  all  united 
like  one  f;xmily  in  my  favour,  and  which  was  at  that  time 
governed  by  Caius  Virgilius,  with  whom  I  was  most  intimately 
connected  both  by  the  long  duration  of  our  acquaintance; 
and  l)y  friendship,  and  by  his  belonging  to  some  of  the  same  \  t, 
guilds  as  my  brother,  and  by  our  common  attachment  to  tlie 
republic.     See,  now,  the  blaclcness  of  those  times.    When  the 
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very  island  itself — I  may  almost  say — wished  to  come  forward 
to  meet  me,  that  prastor,  repeatedly  harassed  as  he  was  by  the 
hai'angues  and  attacks  of  that  same  tribune  of  the  people,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  republic,  would  not  consent 
(I  will  not  use  a  stronger  term)  to  my  coming  to  Sicily. 
What  shall  1  say  1  Shall  I  say  that  Cains  Virgilius,  that  that 
excellent  citizen  and  man  had  forgotten  his  regard  for  me,  the 
recollection  of  the  days  of  om*  companionship,  and  all  regard 
for  piety,  humanity,  and  good  faith  1  Nothing  of  the  sort,  0 
judges,  was  the  case ;  he  was  only  afraid  that  he  might  not  bii 
able  by  his  own  unassisted  strength  to  make  a  stand  against 
that  tempest  which  we  even,  when  supported  by  you,  had  beeu 
unable  to  encounter.  Then,  my  plans  being  thus  suddenly 
changed,  I  determined  to  proceed  by  land  from  Vibo  to  Bru'n- 
dusium,  for  the  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  any  attempt 
at  proceeding  by  sea. 

XLI.  As  all  those  municipal  towns  which  are  between  Vibo 

and  Brundusium  were  in  my  interest,  0  judges,  they,  though 

many  people  threatened  me,  and  though  they  were  in  great 

alarm  themselves,  rendered  my  journey  safe  to  me.    I  arrived 

iat  Brundusium,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  arrived  outside  the 

jwalls.     I  avoided  entering  the  city  which  was  of  all  others 

ithe  most  friendly  to  me,  and  which  would  have  allowed  itself 

to  be  destroyed  before  it  would  have  permitted  me  to  be  torn 

from  its  embrace.     I  went  to  the  viUa  of  Marcus  Lsenius 

|Flaccus  ;  and  though  he  had  every  sort  of  fear  before  his 

3yes, — though   he  was   threatened  with  confiscation    of  his 

property,  and  exile,  and  death, — yet  he  chose  to  encounter  all 

;hese  things,  if  they  were  to  happen,  rather  than  abandon  the 

iesign  of  protecting  my  life.     I,  placed  by  his  hands  and  by 

hose  of  his  father,  a  most  sensible  and  virtuous  man,  and  by 

hose  of  his  brother  and  both  his  sons,  in  a  safe  and  trust- 

Forthy  ship,  and  being  escorted  by  their  prayers  and  vows  for 

ay  return,  departed  thence  to  go  to  Dyrrachium,  which  was 

.evoted  to  my  interests.     And  when  I  had  come  thither,  1 

scertained — as  indeed  I  had  heard  before — that  Greece  was 

ill  of  wicked  and  abandoned  men,  whose  impious  weapons 

nd  destructive  firebrands  my  consulship  had  wrested  from 

leir  hands.     And  before  they  could  hear  that  I  had  arrived 

1  those  districts,  and  although  they  were  many  days' journey 

•om  them,  I  proceeded  into  Macedonia  to  Plancius.     But  as 

l2 
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soon  as  ever  Plancius  heard  that  I  had  crossed  the  sea. — (listen, 
listen,  I  say,  and  take  notice,  0  Laterensis,  that  you  may 
know  how  mucli  I  owe  to  Plancius,  and  that  you  may  confess 
at  last  that  what  I  am  doing  I  am  doing  out  of  proper  grati- 
tude and  piously ;  and  that  the  trouble  which  he  took  for  my 
safety,  if  it  is  not  to  do  him  any  good,  ought  at  all  events  not 
to  be  any  injury  to  him,)  — as  soon,  I  say,  as  he  heard  that  I 
had  arrived  at  DyiTachium,  he  immediately  came  to  me  him- 
self, without  his  lictors,  without  any  of  the  insignia  of  h  s 
office,  and  with  his  robe  changed  for  one  of  mom-ning. 

Oh,  how  bitter  to  me,  0  judges,  is  the  recollection  of  that 
time  and  place,  when  he  fell  on  my  neck,  when  he  embraced 
me,  and  bedewed  me  with  his  tears,  and  was  unable  to  speak 
for  grief !  0  circumstance  cruel  to  be  heard  of,  and  impious 
to  be  beheld  !  0  all  the  remainder  of  those  days  and  nights 
during  which  he  never  left  me,  until  he  had  conducted  me  to 
Thessalonica,  and  to  his  official  house  as  queestor  !  Here  I 
will  say  nothing  at  present  about  the  prcetor  of  Macedonia, 
beyond  this,  that  he  was  always  a  most  excellent  citizen,  and 
a  friend  to  me  ;  but  that  he  felt  the  same  fear  that  the  rest 
did  ;  and  that  Cnseus  Plancius  was  the  only  man — I  will  not 
say,  who  had  no  such  fear — but  who,  even  if  those  things  were 
to  happen  which  were  dreaded,  was  willing  to  encounter  and 
endure  them  in  my  company  and  for  my  sake.  For  even 
when  Lucius  Tubero,  my  intimate  friend,  who  had  been  lieu- 
tenant to  my  brother,  liad  come  to  me  on  his  return  from 
Asia,  and  had  revealed  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  spiiit  the 
treacherous  designs  which  he  heard  were  formed  against  me 
by  the  banished  conspirators,  and  when  I  was  preparing 
therefore  to  go  into  Asia  on  account  of  the  connexion  subsist- 
ing between  that  province  and  my  bi'other  and  myself,  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  depart.  He,  Plancius,  I  say,  detained 
me  by  force  and  by  a  close  embrace,  and  for  many  months 
never  departed  from  me,  discarding  his  character  as  a  qusestoi 
and  assmning  that  of  my  companion. 

XLII.  0  what  miserable  nights  of  watching  did  you  pass 
0  Cna3us  Plancius  !  0  what  tearful  vigils !  0  what  bitte: 
nights  !  0  wliat  a  miserable  task  was  that  which  you  under 
took  of  protecting  my  life  !  if  I,  now  that  I  am  aljve,  an 
unable  to  be  of  any  service  to  you,  though  perhaps  I  migh 
have  been  of  some  if  I  had  been  dead.     For  I  recollect 
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well  recollect,  ana  I  uever  shall  forget,  that  night  when  I, 
miserable  man  that  I  was,  and  led  on  by  ungrounded  hopes, 
made  you  who  were  watching  over  me,  and  sitting  by  me,  and 
lamenting,  some  vain  and  empty  promises.  I  promised  that, 
if  I  were  restored  to  my  country,  then  I  would  in  person  show 
my  gratitude ;  but,  if  chance  deprived  me  of  life,  or  if  aiiy 
greater  violence  prevented  my  return,  then  I  undertook  that 
these  men,  these  whom  we  see  here,  (for  what  others  could  I 
then  be  thinking  of '/)  would  make  you  a  fitting  return  on  my 
behalf,  for  all  yom-  exertions.  Why  do  you  fix  your  ejcs 
upon  me  now  1  Why  do  you  claim  the  performance  of  my 
promise  1  Why  do  you  implore  my  observance  of  good  faith  1 
I  was  not  promising  you  at  that  time  anything  from  my  own 
resources,  but  from  the  good-will  of  these  men  towards  me. 
I  saw  that  these  men  were  mourning  for  me  ;  that  they  were 
gi'oaning  for  me ;  that  they  were  willing  to  do  battle  in  de- 
fence of  my  rights  and  safety,  even  at  tlae  hazard  of  their  own 
lives ;  I,  as  well  as  you,  was  hearing  every  day  of  the  regi'et, 
and  grief,  and  complaints  of  these  men ;  and  now  I  fear  that 
I  may  be  able  to  make  you  no  other  return  beyond  tears,  of 
which  you  yourself  shed  plenty  for  my  distresses.  For  what 
can  I  do  more  than  grieve '?  more  than  weep  1  more  than 
consider  your  safety  bound  up  with  my  own  1  The  same  men 
who  gave  me  safety  are  the  only  men  who  have  the  power  to 
give  it  to  you.  But  I  (rise  up  and  stand  forward,  I  beg  you,) 
will  cling  to  you  and  embrace  you  ;  and  I  will  profess  myself^ 
not  only  one  who  prays  to  the  judges  to  protect  your  fortunes, 
but  one  who  will  be  your  companion  and  partner  in  them. 
And,  as  I  hope,  no  one  will  be  of  so  cruel  and  inhuman  a 
disposition,  nor  so  unmindful — I  will  not  say  of  the  services 
which  I  have  done  the  good,  but  of  the  services  which  the 
good  have  done  me — as  to  tear  away  and  separate  the  saviour 
of  my  very  existence  as  a  citizen  from  me.  I  beg  of  you,  0 
judges,  to  save  a  man  who  has  been,  not  loaded  with  kind- 
nesses by  me,  but  tlie  guardian  of  my  safety.  I  am  not 
striving  in  his  behalf  with  wealth,  and  authority,  and  influ- 
ence ;  but  with  prayers,  and  tears,  and  appeals  to  your  mercy. 
And  his  unhappy  and  most  virtuous  father,  whom  you  see 
before  you,  joins  his  entreaties  to  mine  ;  we,  "being  as  it  were 
two  parents  of  his,  pray  your  mercy  for  our  one  son. 

Do  not,  0  judges,  I  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  yourselves. 
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of  your  fortunes,  and  of  j^our  children,  give  joy  to  my 
enemies,  especially  to  those  whom  I  have  made  my  enemies 
by  labouring  for  your  safet}^,  by  allowing  them  to  boast  that 
you  have  by  this  time  forgotten  me,  and  that  you  have  shown 
yourselves  enemies  to  the  safety  of  the  man  by  whom  my 
safety  was  ensured.  Do  not  crush  my  spirit  not  only  with 
giief,  but  also  with  fear  that  your  kind  regard  for  myself  is 
altered  ;  allow  me  to  pay  the  man  from  you,  that  which  I 
repeatedly  promised  him  because  I  relied  on  you. 

And  you,  0  Caius  Flavins,^  you  I  beg  and  entreat, — you  who 
were  the  partner  of  my  counsels  during  my  consulship,  and 
tlie  sharer  of  my  dangers,  and  my  assistant  in  the  exploits 
Avhich  I  performed ;  and  who  have  at  all  times  wished  me  to 
be  not  only  safe,  but  prosperous  also  and  flourishing, — I  en- 
treat you,  I  say,  to  preserve  for  me,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
these  men,  that  man  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  you  see  me 
preserved  to  them  and  to  you.  It  is  not  only  my  own  tears, 
but  yours  also,  0  Flavins,  and  yours  too,  0  judges,  that  hinder 
me  from  saying  more :  and  by  them  I —  though  I  am  in  a  state 
of  great  apprehension — am  induced  to  hope  that  you  will  show 
yourselves  the  same  men  with  reference  to  the  saving  of 
Plancius  that  you  did  in  my  case  ;  since  by  those  tears  which 
I  now  behold,  I  am  reminded  of  those  which  you  so  repeat- 
edly and  abundantly  shed  for  my  sake. 

'  Caiu3  Flaviua  was  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  year,  and,  as  such,  pre- 

Bident  of  this  court. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  IN  DEFENCE  OF 
PUBLIUS  SEXTIUS. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Publius  Sextius,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  been  one  of  those  who 
had  exerted  themselves  most  strenuously  to  promote  Cicero's  reeal\ 
and  had  shown  himself  most  devoted  to  his  interest,  though  some 
coolness  had  spnmg  up  between  them  afterwards,  owing  to  Sextius's 
thinking  that  Cicero  was  not  sufficient!}'  sensible  of  his  obligations  to 
him.  Having,  however,  become  very  obnoxious  to  all  the  friends  of 
Catiline's  party,  Clodius  instigated  Marcus  TuUius  Albonovanus  to 
prosecute  him  on  an  accusation  of  having  been  guilty  of  violence  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  during  his  tribunate ;  and  they  both  expected 
that  Cicero  would  be  neuter  in  the  cause ;  but  he  went  of  his  own 
accord  to  Sextius,  and  offered  to  undertake  his  defence.  Pompeius 
attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius,  but  Ceesar  sent  his  friend 
Yatinius  to  give  evidence  against  him.     (See  the  next  speech.) 

This  speech  was  delivered  a.  v.  a.  698. 

Sextius  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

I.  If  any  one  in  times  past,  0  judges,  was  used  to  wonder 
wliat  was  the  reason  why  in  a  republic  of  such  power,  and  in 
an  empire  of  such  dignity,  there  were  not  found  any  great 
number  of  citizens  endowed  with  so  fearless  and  magnanimous 
a  spirit,  as  to  dare  to  expose  themselves  and  their  personal 
safety  to  danger  on  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  of  the  general  liberty;  from  henceforward  he  must  wonder 
if  he  ever  sees  any  virtuous  or  intrepid  citizens,  rather  than 
if  he  occasionally  finds  one  timid,  and  caiing  more  for  his  own 
interests  than  for  those  of  the  republic.  For  without  calling 
to  mind  and  considering  the  case  of  each  sepai-ate  individual, 
you  can  see  at  one  sui-vey  those  men  who  joined  the  senate 
and  all  virtuous  citizens  in  raising  up  our  afflicted  country, 
and  delivering  it  from  a  horde  of  domestic  robbers,  now  with 
sad  countenances  and  mourning  garments  struggling  as  de- 
fendants for  their  freedom,  for  their  characters,  for  their  rights 
as  citizens,  for  their  fortunes,  and  for  their  children;  and  those 
who  have  polluted,  and  attacked,  and  thrown  into  confusion, 
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and  overturned  all  divine  and  human  laws,  going  about  tho 
city  merry  and  joyful,  and,  while  they  are  without  any  provo- 
cation, contriving  danger  for  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  no  fear  whatever  for  themselves. 

And  though  there  is  much  that  is  scandalous  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  yet  is  there  nothing  more  intolerable  than  that  they 
now  seek  to  employ  not  their  bands  of  robbers,  not  men 
desperate  through  want  and  wickedness,  but  you  youi-selves, 
the  best  men  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  iis  and 
other  most  virtuous  men  into  danger.  And  they  now  think 
that,  as  they  were  unable  to  destroy  them  by  stones,  and 
swords,  and  firebrands,  by  violence,  and  personal  force,  and 
armed  bands,  they  will  be  able  to  eifect  their  purpose  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  authority,  yom:  integi'ity,  and 
your  judicial  decisions. 

But,  0  judges,  since  I  am  compelled  now  to  exert  that  voice 
in  order  to  ward  off  danger  from  them,  which  I  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  devote  to  returning  thanks  to,  and  to  commemo- 
rating the  kindness  of  those  men  who  have  conferred  the 
greatest  services  on  me,  I  entreat  you  to  allow  that  voice  to 
be  useful  to  them  to  whose  exertions  it  is  owing  that  it  has 
been  restored  at  all  to  myself,  and  to  you  and  to  the  Roman 
people. 

II.  And  although  the  case  of  Publius  Sextius  has  been 
summed  up  by  Quintus  Hortensius,  that  most  illustrious 
and  most  eloquent  man ;  and  though  nothing  has  been  omitted 
by  him  which  he  could  possibly  urge  either  in  the  way  of 
complaint  over  the  condition  of  the  republic,  or  of  argument 
for  the  defendant ;  still  I  will  come  forward  also  to  speak  for 
him,  lest  my  exertions  in  defence  should  appear  to  be  wanting 
to  that  man  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  they  are  not  wanting  to 
every  one  of  the  citizens.  And  I  consider,  0  judges,  that 
in  this  case,  and  now  speaking  as  I  am  at  the  close  of  it,  the 
part  which  belongs  to  me  is  to  argue  the  matter  on  groinids 
of  affection,  rather  than  to  defend  my  client  by  an  appeal  to 
the  strict  law;  to  employ  complaints  rather  tlian  eloquence, 
and  to  dis])lay  my  grief  rather  than  my  ability.  And,  there- 
fore, if  I  plead  with  more  vehemence  or  more  freedom  than 
those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  I  beg  of  you  to  listen  to 
my  speech  with  much  indulgence,  and  to  make  all  the  allow- 
ance for  it  that  you  think  is  diie  to  pious  grief  and  just  indig- 
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nation.  For  no  man's  grief  can  be  more  intimately  connected 
^vlth  his  duty  than  this  present  grief  of  mine,  being  caused 
as  it  is  by  the  peril  of  a  man  who  has  done  me  the  greatest 
possible  services.  Nor  is  any  indignation  more  pi-aisewovthy 
than  that  with  which  I  ain  inflamed  by  the  wickedness  of 
those  men,  who  have  thought  it  their  business  to  declare  war 
against  all  the  defenders  of  my  safety.  But  since  his  other 
counsel  have  spoken  of  each  separate  charge,  I  will  speak  of 
the  entire  state  of  the  case  as  affecting  Publius  Sextius,  of  his 
conduct  throughout  his  life,  of  his  natural  disposition,  of  his 
liabits,  of  his  incredible  afFectior  for  all  good  men,  of  his  zeal 
iov  the  preservation  of  the  general  safety  and  tranquillity ; 
and  I  will  endeavour — if  it  be  only  possible  for  me  to  succeed 
— to  prevent  anything,  in  all  this  miscellaneous  and  general 
defence,  from  appearing  omitted  by  me  which  has  any  con- 
nexion either  with  this  investigation  before  you,  or  with  the 
defendant,  or  with  the  republic. 

And  since  the  tribuneship  of  Publius  Sextius  was  placed  by 
fortune  itself  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the  state,  and  amid 
tlie  ruins  of  the  overthrown  and  prostrate  republic,  I  will  not 
approach  those  most  important  and  serious  topics  before  I 
liave  first  shown  you  by  what  beginnings,  and  on  w-hat  foun- 
dations, the  great  glory  was  built  up  which  he  gained  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

III.  Publius  Sextius,  0  judges,  was  born  (as  most  of  you 
know)  of  a  wise,  and  conscientious,  and  strict  father,  who 
after  he  had  been  appointed  as  the  first  tribune  of  the  people 
among  a  number  of  most  noble  men,  and  in  a  prosperous  time 
of  the  republic,  was  not  so  eager  to  obtain  the  other  honours 
of  the  state  as  to  seem  worthy  of  them.  By  the  advice  of 
that  father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  most  honourable 
and  thoroughly  tried  man,  Caius  Albinus,  by  whom  he  had 
this  boy  whom  you  see  here,  and  a  daughter  who  is  now 
married.  'Mj  client  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  these  two 
men  of  the  highest  class  of  old-fashioned  virtue,  that  ha  was 
beyond  all  things  beloved  by  and  agreeable  to  both  of  them. 
The  death  of  his  daughter  took  away  from  Albinus  the  name 
of  his  father-in-law,  but  it  did  not  take  away  the  affection  and 
good-will  engendered  by  that  connexion.  And  to  this  very 
day  he  is  very  fond  of  him,  as  you  may  judge  by  his  constant 
attendance  here,  and   by  his   anxiety  for   him,  and  by  his 
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frequent  solicitations  to  you  on  his  behalf.  He  mai'ried  a 
second  wife,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  the  daughter  of  a 
most  virtuous  but  most  unfortunate  man,  Cains'  Scipio.  And 
with  respect  to  this  man,  the  piety  of  Publius  was  shown  in  a 
most  remarkable  way,  and  one  acceptable  to  all  men,  for  he 
immediately  went  to  Massilia-  to  see  and  comfort  his  father- 
in-law,  cast  out  as  he  was  by  the  waves  of  the  republic,  lying 
in  a  foi'eign  land,  a  man  who  ought  to  have  stood  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  ancestors.  And  he  conducted  his  daughter  to 
him,  in  order  to  induce  him,  by  that  vmexpected  sight  and 
embrace,  to  lay  aside,  if  not  all,  ot  least  some  part  of  his 
sorrow  ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  supported  with  the  most 
unceasing  attentions  the  sorrow  of  the  fither  and  the  desolate 
condition  of  his  daughter. 

I  might  here  say  a  great  deal  about  his  liberality,  his  atten- 
tion to  his  domestic  duties,  his  conduct  as  military  tribune, 
and  his  great  moderation  in  his  j^rovince  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  that  magistracy  ;  but  I  keep  always  in  my  view 
the  dignity  of  the  republic,  which  summons  me  to  the  consi- 
deration of  herself,  and  exliorts  me  to  pass  over  these  minor 
points. 

My  client,  0  judges,  was  indeed,  by  lot,  the  qiia3stor  of 
Cains  Antonius,  my  colleague,  but  by  his  sharing  in  all  my 
counsels  he  was  in  effect  mine.  I  am  prevented  by  scruples 
concerning  the  pledge  of  confidence,  as  I  interpret  it,  under 
which  such  duties  ai-e  performed,  from  explaining  to  you  how 
much  information  he  brought  to  me,  and  wliat  great  foresight 
he  displayed.  And  of  Antonius  I  will  only  say  this  one  thing; 
that,  in  that  time  of  exceeding  fear  and  danger  to  the  state, 
he  never  once  attempted  either  to  remove  by  any  denial  or  to 
allay  by  any  concealment  the  general  apprehensions  of  all 
men,  or  the  especial  suspicion  conceived  by  some  persons  with 
respect  to  himself  And  if  you  were  accustomed  with  truth, 
while  I  was  occupied  in  supporting  and  restraining  that  col- 
league of  mine,  to  praise  my  indulgence  to  him,  united  as  it 
was  with  the  greatest  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  almost  equal  praise  ought  to  be  given  to  Publius 
Sextius,  who  kept  such  a  watch  on  his  own  consul  that  he 

'  Caius  Scipio,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  ■was  proscribed  by  Sylla,  aud 
compelled  to  retire  to  Marseilles  for  safety. 
*  Now  Marseilles. 
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seemed  to  him  to  be  a  good  qusestor,  and  to  all  of  you  to  be 
a  most  excellent  citizen. 

IV.  Moreover,  when  that  conspiracy  had  burst  forth  from 
its  hiding  place  and  from  darkness,  and  stalked  about  in  arms 
through  the  city,  he  came  with  the  aiTay  to  Capua  ;  which 
city  we  suspected,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  resources  and 
advantages  in  time  of  war,  was  likely  to  have  attempts  made 
on  it  by  that  impious  and  wicked  band.  And  he  drove 
Marcus  Aulanus,  a  military  tribune  devoted  to  Antonius, 
headlong  out  of  Capua ;  a  profligate  man,  and  one  who  with- 
out much  disguise  had  mixed  in  the  iutrig-ues  of  the  con- 
spiracy at  Pisaurum,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Gallic  terri- 
tory. He  also  took  care  to  get  rid  of  Caius  Marcellus  out  of 
that  city,  after  he  had  not  only  come  to  Capua,  but,  as  if  from 
a  fondness  for  warlike  arms,  had  frequently  visited  a  very  nume- 
rous troop  of  gladiators.  On  which  account  that  illustrious 
body  of  Roman  settlers  which  is  at  Capua,  which,  on  account 
of  the  way  in  which  I  preserved  the  safety  of  that  city  during 
my  consulship,  has  adopted  me  as  their  only  patron,  returned 
the  greatest  thanks  to  this  Publius  Sextius,  when  he  was  at 
my  house  ;  and  at  this  very  time  those  same  men,  changing 
only  their  name,  and  appearing  as  colonists,  and  decurions, — 
most  gallant  and  virtuous  men  that  they  are  ! — come  forward 
to  give  evidence,  and  to  declare  the  services  done  to  them  by 
Publius  Sextius.  and  to  inform  you  of  their  public  vote 
according  to  which  they  entreat  you  to  protect  him  from 
danger. 

Read,  T  beg,  0  Publius  Sextius,  what  the  decurions'  of 
Capua  decreed,  in  order  that  your  childish  voice  may  be  able 
to  give  some  hint  to  our  adversaries  what  it  appears  likely  to 
be  able  to  do  w^hen  it  has  acquired  strength. 

\The  decree  of  the  decurions  is  read.'\ 
I  am  not  having  a  decree  read  which  has  been  dictated  by 
any  obligations  of  neighbournooa,  or  clientship,  or  relation  of 
public  hospitality,  or  which  was  passed  because  of  a  canvass 
for  it,  or  because  of  the  recommendation  of  some  powerful 
man.  I  am  reciting  to  you  the  expression  of  a  recollection  of 
dangers  which  have  been  passed  thii'ough,  the  declaration  of  a 
most  honourable  service  done  to  a  people,  a  present  return  of 

'  It  has  been  said  before  that  decuriones  was  the  name  of  the  senators 
•f  a  senate  of  a  colony. 
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kindness,  and  a  testimony  of  past  events.  And  at  that  very 
time  when  Sextius  had  released  Capua  from  fear,  and  the 
senate  and  all  good  men,  by  the  detection  and  crushing  of  all 
domestic  enemies,  had,  under  my  guidance,  delivered  the  city 
from  the  greatest  dangers,  I  sent  letters  to  summon  him  from 
Capua  with  that  army  which  he  had  at  that  time  with  him. 
And  the  moment  he  had  read  the  letters,  he  flew  to  the  city 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  And  in  order  that  you  may 
thoroughly  call  to  mind  the  atrocity  of  those  tinaes,  listen  to 
the  letters,  and  stir  up  your  memories  to  a  contemplation  of 
the  time  that  is  gone  by. 

[The  letters  of  Cicero,  the  consul,  are  read."] 
V.  By  this  arrival  of  Publius  Sextius,  the  attacks  and 
attempts  of  the  new  ti'ibunes  of  the  people,  who  then,  in  the 
last  days  of  my  consulship,  were  endeavouring  to  give  me 
trouble  on  account  of  the  deeds  which  I  had  performed,  and 
all  the  over  violent  designs  of  the  conspiracy,  were  checked. 
And  after  it  was  perceived  that,  while  Cato,  as  tribune  of  the 
people,  a  most  fearless  and  excellent  citizen,  defended  the 
republic,  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people  by  themselves, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  military,  could  easily  uphold 
both  their  own  majesty  and  the  dignity  of  those  men  who  had 
defended  the  general  safety  at  their  own  personal  risk,  Sextius 
with  that  army  of  his  followed  Antonius  with  the  gi'eatest 
possible  rapidity.  Here  why  need  I  mention  by  what  conduct 
he  stirred  up  the  consiQ  to  act  with  energy  1  or  how  many 
motives  for  exertion  he  suggested  to  that  man,  desirous, 
perhaps,  of  victory,  but  still  too  much  afraid  of  the  common 
dangers  and  chances  of  warfare  and  of  battle  1  That  would 
be  a  very  long  story  ;  liut  thus  much  I  will  say  briefly.  If 
the  courage  of  Marcus  Petreius  had  not  been  most  admirable; 
if  his  virtue  in  state  afliiirs  had  not  been  faultless ;  if  his 
influence  among  the  soldiers  had  not  been  overpowering ;  if 
his  experience  in  military  affairs  had  not  been  most  sur- 
prising ;  and  if,  above  all,  Publius  Sextius  had  not  cooperated 
with  him  in  exciting,  encouraging,  reproving,  and  spui-ring  on 
Antonius, — winter  would  have  overtaken  them  before  the  end 
of  that  war,  and  Catiline,  when  he  had  emerged  from  those 
frosts  and  snows  of  the  Apennines,  and,  having  the  whole 
Bummer  before  him,  had  begun  to  plunder  the  roads  of  Italy 
and   the   folds   of    the   shepherds,  woidd   never  have   been 
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destroyed  without  enormous  bloodshed,  and  most  miserable 
devastation  extending  over  the  whole  of  Italy. 

These  then  were  the  feelings  which  Publius  Sextius  brought 
to  his  tribuneship ;  that  I  may  forbear  to  speak  of  his  quaestor- 
ship,  and  come  at  last  to  things  nearer  to  ourselves.  Although 
I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  that  singular  integrity  of  his  in 
the  province,  of  which  I  lately  saw  traces  in  Macedonia,  not 
lightly  imprinted  to  celebrate  something  for  a  short  time,  but 
fixed  in  the  evei'lasting  recollection  of  that  province.  But, 
nowever,  we  will  pass  over  all  these  things,  though  not  with- 
out turning  back  and  fixing  one  last  look  upon  them. 

VI.  Let  us  come  with  eager  zeal  and  rapid  course  to  hia 
tribuneship,  since  that  has  been  for  some  time  inviting  us  to 
contemplate  it,  and  since  it  occupies  a  large  portion  of  my 
speech.  And  that  tribuneship  has  already  been  spoken  of  by 
Quintus  Hortensius  in  such  a  way  that  his  speech  not  only 
appears  to  contain  a  complete  defence  to  every  count  of  th« 
accusation,  but  would  even  be  worth  recollecting  as  laying 
down  admirable  rules  for  the  principles  and  system  on  which 
a  man  ought  to  proceed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  public 
office.  But  still,  since  the  entire  tribuneship  of  Publius 
Sextius  did  nothing  but  uphold  my  name  and  my  cause,  I 
think  it  necessary  for  me,  0  judges,  if  not  to  discuss  the  whole 
matter  with  precision,  at  all  events  to  speak  of  it  in  a  tone 
of  lamentation. 

And  if  while  speaking  on  this  subject  I  were  inclined  to 
inveigh  against  some  men  with  something  hke  severity,  who 
would  not  make  allowance  for  my  attacking  those  men  with 
some  freedom  of  expression,  by  whose  wickedness  and  frenzy 
I  had  myself  been  injured  1  But  I  will  proceed  with  mode- 
ration, and  I  will  be  guided  rather  by  what  is  suitable  to  the 
present  time,  than  to  my  indignation.  If  there  be  any  people 
who  secretly  are  vexed  at  my  siifety,  let  them  conceal  them- 
selves ;  if  there  be  any  who  have  at  any  time  done  anything 
against  me,  and  who  now  are  silent  and  quiet,  let  us  also 
forget  it ;  if  there  be  any  who  are  puffed  up  to  behave  inso- 
lently, and  who  still  wish  to  attack  me,  we  will  bear  with 
them  as  far  as  they  can  be  borne  with  ;  nor  shall  my  language 
offend  any  one,  except  those  who  so  put  themselves  in  my 
way  that  I  shall  appear  not  to  have  attacked  them,  but  tj 
have  run  accidentally  against  them. 
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But  it  is  necessary,  before  I  begin  to  speak  of  the  tribune- 
ship  of  Publius  Sextius,  to  lay  before  you  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  shipwreck  of  the  republic  the  preceding  year ;  to  the 
repairing  which,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  general  safety, 
all  the  words,  and  actions,  and  thoughts  of  Publius  Sextiua 
will  be  found  to  have  been  devoted. 

VII.  That  year,  the  whole  rejjublic  being  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion,  and  many  people  being  in  just  fear,  had  been 
like  a  bow  bent  against  me  alone,  as  men  ignorant  of  state 
aflfairs  used  commonly  to  say  ;  but  in  reality  against  the  whole 
republic,  by  the  transference  to  the  common  people  of  a  furious 
and  profligate  man,  angry  with  me,  but  a  far  more  zealous 
enemy  to  tranquillity  and  the  general  safety.  This  man,  that 
most  illustrious  of  citizens,  and,  though  many  tried  to  alienate 
him  from  me,  most  friendly  to  me,  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  had 
bound  by  every  sort  of  security,  and  promise,  and  oath  to  do 
nothing  during  his  tribuneship  contrary  to  my  interest.  But 
that  wicked  man,  sprung  as  it  were  from  the  very  dregs  of 
eveiy  sort  of  wickedness,  thought  that  he  should  not  be  doing 
enough  in  the  way  of  violating  his  engagements,  unless  he  ter- 
rified the  man  who  was  so  eager  to  guard  against  danger  for 
another,  by  personal  danger  to  himself  This  foul  and  savage 
brute,  hampered  as  he  was  by  the  auspices,  tied  down  by  the 
precedents  of  our  ancestors,  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  holy 
laws,  was  on  a  sudden  released  by  the  consul,'  who,  as  I 
imagine,  was  either  won  over  by  entreaties,  or,  as  many  people 
thought,  influenced  by  hostility  to  me,  and  who  at  all  events 
was  ignorant  and  unsuspicious  of  the  impending  crimes  and 
misfortunes.  And  that  tribune  of  the  people,  if  he  was 
successful  in  his  design  of  throwing  the  republic  into  con- 
fusion, did  not  owe  it  to  any  energy  of  his  own.  For  what 
energy  could  there  be  in  the  life  of  a  man  maddened  by  the 
infamy  of  his  brother,  by  his  own  adultery  with  his  sister,  and 
by  every  sort  of  unheard-of  licentiousness  1 

But  that,  forsooth,  did  seem  like  a  fortune  appointed  for 
the  I'epublic  by  fate  itself,  that  that  blind  and  senseless 
tribune  of  the  people  should  find  two — must  I  call  them 
consuls  1  must  I  honour  by  this  name  the  overthrowers  of 
this  empire,  the  betrayers  of  your  dignity,  the  enemies  of  all 
good  men  1   men  who  thought  that  they  had  been  adorned 

'  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that  there  is  some  corruption  here. 
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•with  those  fasces,  and  with  all  the  other  insignia  of  supreme 
honour  and  command,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
senate,  of  cnishing  the  equestrian  order,  and  extinguishing  all 
the  rights  and  established  principles  of  our  ancestors.  And, 
I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  if  you  do  not 
yet  wish  to  recal  their  wickedness  and  the  wounds  which  they 
have  burnt  into  the  republic,  still  turn  your  recollection  to 
their  countenances  and  their  gait.  Their  actions  will  more 
easily  present  themselves  to  yom*  minds  if  you  bring  their 
faces  before  your  eyes. 

VIII.  The  one  reeking  with  perfumes,  with  cui-led  hair,  look- 
ing with  disdain  on  the  agents  of  his  debaucheries,  and  the 
old  plagues  of  his  youthful  age,  formerly  when  tossed  and 
driven  about  by  the  troops'  of  usurers,  lest  in  that  Scyllsean 
state  of  debt  he  should  be  dashed  up  against  the  Msenian^ 
column,  fled  into  the  hai'bour  of  the  tribuneship.  He  de- 
spised the  Roman  knights ;  he  threatened  the  senate ;  he  sold 
himself  to  the  artisans,  and  proclaimed  openly  that  they  had 
saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  bribery ;  and  he  was  used 
to  say,  moreover,  that  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  provinoe  from  them, 
even  though  it  wei'e  against  the  will  of  the  senate;  and  if  he 
did  not  get  a  province,  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to 
remain  in  safety.  The  other,  0  ye  good  gods  !  how  horrible 
was  his  approach,  how  savage,  how  terrible  was  he  to  look  at ! 
You  would  say  that  you  were  beholding  some  one  of  those 
bearded  men, — an  example  of  the  old  empire,  an  image  of 
antiquity,  a  prop  of  the  republic.  His  garments  were  rough, 
made  of  this  pm-ple  woi'n  by  the  common  people  you  see 
around  us,  nearly  brown ;  his  hair  so  rough  that  at  Capua,  in 
which  he,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  entitled  to  have  an  image 
of  himself,  was  exercising  the  authority  of  a  decemvir,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  require  the  whole  Seplasia  ^  to  make  it 
decent.  Why  need  I  speak  of  his  eyebrow  %  which  at  that  time 
did  not  seem  to  men  to  be  an  ordinary  brow,  but  a  pledge  of 

^  The  text  here  is  very  corrupt.  The  Latin  is  "  puteali  et  foenera- 
torum  gregibus  infiatus  atque  perculsus."  The  puteal  was  the  puteal 
Lihonis,  mentioned  in  Horace,  the  enclosure  surrounding  a  well  erected 
fiy  Scribonius  Libo  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  chapel  which  had  been 
Btruck  by  lightning,  and  it  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for  usurers. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  123,  note. 

^  "  Seplasia  was  the  name  of  the  forum  a^  Capua,  ■where  the  per- 
fumers carried  on  their  trade."— Nizol. 
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the  safety  of  the  republic.  For  such  great  gravity  was  in  his 
eye,  such  a  contraction  was  there  of  his  forehead,  that  the 
whole  republic  appeared  to  be  resting  on  that  brow,  as  the 
heavens  do  on  Atlas.  This  was  the  common  conversation  of 
every  one  :  "  He  is,  however,  a  great  and  firm  support  to  the 
republic ;  we  have  some  one  to  oppose  to  that  pollution,  to 
that  mud ;  I  declare  solemnly  by  his  mere  look  he  will  check 
the  licentiousness  and  levity  of  his  colleague ;  the  senate  will 
have  some  one  this  year  whom  it  can  follow ;  good  men  will 
not  be  in  want  of  an  adviser  and  a  leader  this  year."  And 
men  congTatulated  me  most  especially,  because  I  was  likely 
to  have  not  only  a  friend  and  connexion,  but  also  a  fearless 
and  dignified  consul  as  an  ally  against  a  frantic  and  audacious 
tribune  of  the  people. 

IX.  And  as  to  one  of  them,  no  one  was  mistaken  in  him ; 
for  who  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  man  rising  suddenly 
from  the  long  darkness  of  brothels  and  scenes  of  debauchery 
in  which  he  had  lain,  to  hold  the  helm  of  so  vast  an  empire, 
and  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  republic  in  so  important 
a  voyage,  amid  such  threatening  waves? — a  man  worn  out  with 
wine  and  gluttony,  and  lewdness  and  adultery? — a  man  who, 
beyond  his  hopes,  had  been  placed  in  the  highest  rank  tln-ough 
the  influence  of  others,  when  his  drunken  eyes  were  imable 
not  merely  to  gaze  on  the  impending  storm,  but  even  to  stand 
any  unusual  glare  of  light  ?  But  the  other  did  deceive  many 
men  in  every  point ;  for  he  was  recommended  to  men's  favour- 
able opinion  by  the  fact  of  his  high  birth,  which  is  of  itself 
a  very  powerful  recommendation,  for  all  virtuous  men  natu- 
rally look  with  favour  on  noble  birth,  both  because  it  is  ad- 
vantageous for  the  republic  that  nobly-born  men  should  be 
worthy  of  their  ancestors,  and  because  the  recollection  of  men 
who  are  illustrious,  and  who  have  desei'ved  well  of  the  re- 
public, has  its  influence  over  us  even  after  they  are  dead. 
And  because  men  saw  him  always  morose,  always  tacitm-n, 
always  neglectful  of  his  appearance  and  coai'se-looking,  and 
because  his  name  was  such  that  frugality  appeared  a  quality 
innate  in  his  fomily,  they  favoured  him,  and  rejoiced,  and  in 
their  hopes  called  him  a  man  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the 
integrity  of  his  ancestors,  forgetting  the  family  of  his  mother. 
But  I,  (I  will  tell  the  plain  truth,  0  jiidges.) — I  myself  never 
thought  that  there  could  be  so  much  wickedness,  audacity, 
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and  cruelty  in  any  man  as,  to  my  own  cost  and  that  of  the 
republic,  I  have  experienced  that  there  was  in  him.  I  knew 
the  man  was  worthless,  inconsistent,  and  that  it  was  a  pure 
mistake  that  made  men  think  well  of  him,  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  his  youth.  His  disposition,  in  truth,  was  con- 
cealed by  his  countenance,  and  his  vices  within  walls;  but 
this  sort  of  disguise  is  never  continued,  nor  so  well  main- 
tained that  it  cannot  be  seen  through  by  inquisitive  eyes. 

X.  We  saw  the  course  of  his  life,  his  indolence  and  sloth ; 
those  who  were  in  the  least  acquainted  with  him  saw  his 
secret  licentiousness.  Moreover,  he  gave  us,  by  his  conversa- 
tion, plenty  of  handles  to  enable  us  to  grasp  and  comprehend 
his  inmost  feelings.  Being  a  very  learned  man,  he  used  to 
praise  philosophers, — I  don't  know  which,  and  indeed  he  could 
not  tell  their  names  himself; — but  still  he  used  to  praise  those 
above  all  others  who  were  said  to  be  beyond  all  the  rest  the 
admirers  and  panegyrists  of  pleasures :  of  what  sort  of  plea 
sure, — of  pleasure  enjoyed  at  what  times  and  in  what  manner, 
he  never  inquired ;  but  the  name  itself  he  devoured  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  mind  and  body.  And  he  used  to  say  that 
those  same  philosophers  were  right  when  they  said  that  wise 
men  do  everything  for  the  sake  of  themselves;  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  has  any  business  to  trouble  himself  about  the 
government  of  the  republic ;  that  nothing  is  better  than  a  life 
of  ease,  full  of  and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  pleasures ;  and  he 
used  to  say  that  those  men  who  said  that  men  ought  to 
regard  their  own  dignity,  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  and  to  have  a  regard  in  every  action  of  life  to  duty 
[and  not  to  advantage,  tliat  men  ought  to  undergo  dangers  on 
behalf  of  their  country,  and  to  encounter  wounds  and  to  seek 
oven  death  for  its  sake,  were  crazy  and  mad.  And  from  these 
incessant  and  daily  conversations  of  his,  and  because  I  saw 
who  the  men  were  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  more  retired 
Dart  of  his  house,  and  because  his  house  itself  (as  I  may  say) 
,5moked  so  as  to  emit  a  steam  fi'om  his  discourse,  and  to  show 
ivhat  he  was  about,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  good 
vas  to  be  looked  for  from  such  a  triflcr ;  but  at  the  same 
ime  certainly  that  no  evil  need  be  feared.  But  the  fact  is, 
)  judges,  that,  if  you  give  a  sword  to  a  little  child,  'or  to  a 
)Owerless  and  decrepit  old  man,  he  himself  by  his  own  vio- 
lence cannot  injure  any  one,  but  still  if  the  sword  touches  the 
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naked  body  of  even  the  strougest  man,  it  is  possil)le  that  ho 
may  be  wounded  by  the  mere  sharpness  and  power  of  the 
"weapon  ;  in  hke  manner,  when  the  consulsliip  had  been  given 
as  a  sword  to  enervated  and  worn-out  men,  who,  of  their  own 
strength,  would  never  be  able  to  wound  any  one,  they,  armed 
with  the  name  of  supreme  command,  murdered  the  republic. 
They  openly  made  a  treaty  with  the  tribune  of  the  peojile,  to 
receive  fi-om  him  whatever  provinces  thej  chose,  and  an  army, 
and  as  much  money  as  they  chose,  on  this  condition, — that  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  hand  over  the  afflicted  republic 
in  fetters  to  the  tribune.  And  they  thought  that  that  treaty 
could  be  ratified  in  my  blood.  And  when  this  matter  was 
divulged,  (for  such  enormous  wickedness  could  not  be  dis- 
sembled or  hidden  for  any  lengih  of  time,)  motions  ai'e 
proposed  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune,  con- 
cerning my  destruction  and  concerning  the  provinces  of  the 
consuls,  allotting  them  to  each  of  them  by  name. 

XL  On  this,  the  senate  being  anxious,  you  knights  being  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  all  Italy  being  agitated, — in  short, 
all  citizens  of  eveiy  sort  and  of  every  rank,  thought  that  they 
must  seek  help  for  the  republic  fi-om  the  consuls  and  from  the 
supreme  power,  while  they  were  the  only  men,  besides  that 
frantic  tribune, — those  two  whirlwinds  (so  to  say)  of  the  re- 
public,— who  not  only  did  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
falling  country,  but  who  even  grieved  that  it  was  falling  so 
slowly.  They  were  every  day  solicited  both  by  the  complaints 
of  all  good  men,  and  by  the  direct  entreaties  of  the  senate,  to 
undertake  my  cause,  to  act  on  my  behalf,  and  to  bring  some 
proposition  before  the  senate.  They  attacked  all  the  most 
eminent  men  of  that  body,  not  only  refusing  their  request, 
but  even  laughing  at  it.  But  when  on  a  sudden  an  incredible 
multitude  fi'om  the  whole  city,  and  from  all  Italy,  had  assem- 
bled at  the  Capitol,  they  all  decided  that  they  should  put  on 
mourning  garments  and  defend  me  in  every  possible  way  by 
their  private  resources,  since  the  republic  was  destitute  for 
the  time  of  its  public  leaders  At  the  same  time  the  senate 
was  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  a  temple  which  of 
itself  recalled  the  recollection  of  my  consulship,  when  the 
whole  body  in  tears  addressed  this  curled  consul  with  entrea- 
ties ;  for  the  other  rougli  and  fierce-looking  one  was  keeping 
himself  at   home  on  purpose.     With  what  haughtiness  did 
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that  filthy  fellow,  that  pest  of  the  republic,  reject  the  prayers 
of  that  most  honourable  body,  and  the  tears  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  !  How  did  that  glutton  and  devourer  of  his 
country  scorn  me !  For  why  should  I  say  devourer  of  his  patri- 
mony, which  he  lost  while  engaged  in  some  sort  o^  trade  ? 

You,  I  say, — you,  0  Roman  knights, — you  and  all  virtuous 
men  changed  your  garments,  and  in  the  cause  of  my  safety 
threw  yourselves  at  the  feet  of  that  most  profligate  debauchee. 
You  and  your  prayers  were  alike  trampled  on  by  that  robber. 
A  man  of  extraordinary  integrity,  magnanimity,  wisdom,  and 
firmness,  Lucius  Ninnius,  made  a  motion  to  the  senate  concern- 
ing the  republic,  and  the  senate,  in  a  full  house,  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  they  should  change  their  garments  for  my  safety. 

XII.  Alas  for  that  day,  0  judges,  fatal  to  the  senate,  and 
to  all  good  men !  grievous  to  the  republic  !  bitter  for  me  as 
far  as  my  domestic  gi'ief  was  concerned,  but  glorious  as  relates 
to  my  fame  in  the  eyes  of  posterity !  For  what,  since  the 
first  beginning  of  human  memory,  can  any  one  produce  more 
splendid  than  for  all  good  men  by  their  own  tacit  agi'eemeut 
as  individuals,  and  for  the  whole  senate  by  public  resolution, 
to  have  changed  their  garments  and  put  on  mourning  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  citizen  1  And  that  change  of  dress  was  not 
adopted  at  that  time  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  calamity  from 
me  by  entreaty,  but  to  show  their  grief  at  that  which  had  be- 
fallen me.  For  to  whom  could  they  address  their  entreaties, 
when  all  were  in  mourning  alike,  and  when  the  fact  of  a  man's 
not  having  changed  his  di-ess  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
being  an  ill-disposed  person  1  After  this  change  of  gai'ments 
had  taken  place,  and  while  the  city  was  in  such  grief,  I  say 
nothing  of  what  that  tribune,  that  plunderer  of  all  things  both 
human  and  divine,  proceeded  to  do;  a  fellow  who  ordered  all 
the  most  noble  youths,  and  the  most  honourable  Roman 
knights  who  were  eager  to  enti'eat  him  to  ensure  my  safety, 
to  attend  at  his  house,  and  who  then  exposed  them  to  the 
swords  and  stones  of  his  troop  of  artisans.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  consuls,  on  whose  good  faith  the  republic  had  a 
right  to  rely.  Frightened  out  of  his  wits,  he  flies  from  the 
senate  with  a  mind  and  countenance  less  agitated  than  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  before,  if  he  had  Mien  in  with 
a  crowd  of  his  creditors.  He  convenes  an  assembly.  He,  the 
consul,  addresses  them  in  such  a  speech  as  even  Catiline  hin^ 
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self,  if  he  had  been  victorious,  would  never  have  delivered. 
He  said  "  that  men  were  gi'eatly  mistaken  if  they  thought 
that  the  senate  had  any  power  in  the  republic  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  knights  should  suffer  severely  for  that  day  on  which, 
in  my  consulship,  they  had  appeared  with  their  swords  on  the 
Capitoliue  Hill :  that  the  time  had  come  for  those  who  had  been 
in  fear"  (he  evidently  meant  the  conspirators)  "to  avenge 
themselves."  If  he  had  said  no  moi-e  than  this,  he  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  last  extremity  of  punishment ;  for 
a  mischievous  speech  of  a  consul  can  of  itself  undermine  the 
republic.  But  see  now  what  he  aid.  In  that  assembly  he 
banished  Lucius  Lamia,  who  was  exceedingly  attached  to  me 
on  account  of  the  exceeding  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
me  and  his  brother  and  his  father,  and  who  was  also  wilhng 
to  encounter  even  death  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  republic ; 
and  issued  an  edict  that  he  should  remove  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  city  because  he  had  dared  to  address  solicitations  to 
him  on  behalf  of  a  citizen, — of  a  citizen  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  state,  and  who  was  his  own  friend, — and  on  behalf 
of  the  republic. 

XIII.  What  can  you  do  with  this  man?  or  for  what  punish- 
ment can  you  reserve  this  pi'ofligate  citizen, — I  should  rather 
say  this  impious  enemy  1  who,  to  pass  over  other  particulars 
of  his  character,  and  other  actions  which  belong  to  him  in 
common  with  his  infamous  and  savage  colleague,  has  this  one 
thing  to  boast  of  peculiar  to  himself,  that  he  expelled  from 
the  city  and  banished  (I  will  not  say  a  Roman  knight,  I  will 
not  say  a  most  accomplished  and  virtuous  man,  I  will  not  say 
a  citizen  deeply  attached  to  the  republic,  I  will  not  say  a  man 
who  was  only  joining  his  own  lamentations  for  the  calamity 
of  his  friend  and  of  the  republic  to  those  of  the  senate  and 
of  all  good  men ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that) — he,  the  consul, 
banished  a  Roman  citizen  without  any  trial,  by  his  own  simple 
edict.  The  Latin  allies  had  never  anything  worse  to  submit 
to  than  (and  it  was  a  case  of  very  rare  occmrence)  the  being 
ordered  by  the  cous'al  to  depart,  from  the  city.  And  they  had 
the  power  then  of  returning  to  their  own  cities,  to  their  own 
household  gods ;  and  in  that  general  disaster  no  peculiar 
ignominy  was  attached  by  name  to  any  single  individual. 
But  what  is  the  case  here?  Is  the  consul  to  banish,  by  his 
edict,  Roman  citizens  from  their  household  gods?  is  he  to 
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expel  them  from  their  country  1  is  lie  to  select  whom  he 
pleases  1  to  condemn  and  banish  men  by  name  1  If  he  had 
supposed  that  you,  who  are  now  sitting  here,  would  continue 
to  exist  in  the  republic, — if  he  had  supposed  that  any  image 
of  the  courts  of  justice  would  remain,  or  that  there  would  be 
the  least  vestige  of  the  old  constitution  left  in  the  state,  would 
he  even  have  dared  to  wipe  the  senate  out  of  the  republic  in 
this  way?  to  reject  the  prayers  of  the  Roman  knights?  iu 
short,  to  overturn  the  rights  and  hberties  of  all  the  citizens, 
by  new  and  unheard-of  edicts? 

Although  you  are  listening  to  me,  0  judges,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  with  exceeding  kindness,  still  I  fear 
that  some  of  you  may,  perchance,  marvel  why  I  am  so  prolix, 
and  what  is  my  object  in  tracing  things  back  so  far,  or  what 
connexion  the  offences  of  those  men  who  harassed  the  republic 
before  the  tribuneship  of  Publius  Sextius  have  with  his  cause 
now.  But  my  desire  is  to  show  that  all  the  counsels  of  Pub- 
hus  Sextius,  and  the  whole  object  of  his  tribuneship,  was  to 
remedy  the  misfortunes  of  the  afflicted  and  ruined  republic 
as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  And  pardon  me,  if  in  laying  open 
those  wounds  I  appear  to  say  rather  too  much  about  myself; 
for  you  and  all  good  men  decided  that  that  disaster  which 
befel  me  was  the  heaviest  possible  blow  to  the  republic.  And 
Publius  Sextius  is  now  on  his  trial,  not  on  his  own  account, 
but  on  mine ;  for  as  he  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  tribune- 
ship  to  the  promotion  of  my  safety,  it  is  inevitable  that  I 
should  look  upon  my  own  cause  in  past  time  as  united  with 
the  defence  which  I  am  now  making  for  him. 

XIV.  The  senate  then  was  in  giief;  the  city  wore  an  ap- 
pearance of  mourning,  its  garments  having  been  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  public  resolution  of  the  senate.  There 
was  no  municipal  town  in  all  Italy,  no  colony,  no  prefecture, 
no  company  of  men  concerned  iu  farming  the  public  revenues, 
no  guild  or  council, — no  public  body,  in  short,  of  any  kind 
whatever, — which  had  not  passed  most  honourable  resolutions 
concerning  my  safety,  when  all  on  a  sudden  the  two  consuls 
issue  an  edict  that  the  senators  are  to  return  to  their  former 
dress.  What  consul  ever  prohibited  the  senate  from  obeying 
its  own  decrees?  What  tyrant  ever  forbade  men  who  were 
miserable  to  mom-n  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing,  0  Piso, — for  I  will 
say  nothing  about  Gabinius, — that  you  have  deceived  men  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  senate  1  to 
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despise  the  advice  of  every  virtuous  man?  to  betray  the  ro- 
Dublic  ■?  to  crush  a  citizen  of  consular  rank  ?  that  you  must 
dare  also  to  issue  an  edict  that  men  are  not  to  mourn  for  a 
disaster  affecting  me,  and  themselves,  and  the  republic,  and 
are  not  to  show  their  grief  by  changing  their  garments  ? 
Whether  that  change  of  garment  was  assumed  as  a  token  of 
grief,  or  as  a  form  of  solicitation,  who  ever  was  so  cruel  before 
as  to  forbid  any  one  mourning  for  himself,  or  entreating  for 
others?  What?  Are  not  men  accustomed  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  change  their  garments  on  the  occasion  of  danger  to 
their  friends  1  Is  there  no  one  who  will  change  it  ever  for 
you,  0  Piso  ?  will  not  even  those  men  do  so  whom  you  have 
appointed  as  your  lieutenants,  not  only  without  any  resolution 
of  the  senate  to  authorize  such  a  step,  but  even  in  defiance  of 
a  vote  of  that  body  ?  Shall,  then,  whoever  pleases  mourn  for 
the  misfortune  of  a  desperate  man,  of  a  traitor  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  shall  not  the  senate  be  allowed  to  mom-u  for  the 
danger  of  a  citizen,  strong  above  all  men  in  the  good-will  of 
all  virtuous  men,  who  has  deserved  admirably  well  of  his 
country,  which  he  has  saved,  especially  when  with  his  danger 
is  combined  danger  to  the  whole  state  ? 

Those  same  consuls,  (if,  indeed,  it  is  proper  to  call  those 
men  consuls  who,  every  one  thinks,  deserve  not  only  to  be 
eradicated  from  men's  memories,  but  to  have  their  names 
erased  from  the  consular  registers,)  after  the  treaty  about  the 
provinces  had  been  ratified,  being  brought  forwai-d  to  the 
assembly  in  the  Flaminian  Circus  by  that  fury  and  pest  of  his 
country,  amid  universal  grief  on  the  part  of  all  of  you,  gave 
their  verbal  sanction  and  formal  decision  in  approval  of  all 
the  things  which  that  fellow  had  then  uttered  against  me  and 
against  the  republic. 

XV.  In  the  presence  and  sight  of  these  same  consuls,  a  law 
was  passed  that  the  auspices  were  to  have  no  validity ;  that  no 
one  was  to  interrupt  any  proceeding  by  declaring  that  he  was 
taking  them  ;  that  no  one  was  to  have  the  power  of  an-esting 
a  law  by  his  veto  ;  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  pass  a  law  on 
nil  days  of  festival ;  that  the^lian'  and  Fufian  laws  should  have 
no  validity.     And  who  is  there  who  can  fail  to  see  that  by 

'  "  The  Lex  jEUa  and  Lex  Fufm  were  passed  about  the  end  of  the 
pixth  century,  and  gave  all  magistrates  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
comitia  by  obnuntiatio  i.  e.  by  observing  the  omens,  and  declaring  iheni 
unfavourable." — Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  p.  560. 
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that  one  motion,  the  entire  constitution  was  destroyed  ?  In 
the  presence  and  sight  of  these  same  consuls,  a  levy  of  slaves 
was  held  before  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius,  under  pretence  of 
filling  up  the  guilds,  when  men  were  enrolled  according  to 
their  streets,  and  divided  into  decuries,  and  stirred  up  to 
violence,  and  battle,  and  slaughter,  and  j)lunder.  It  was 
while  these  same  men  were  consids,  that  arms  were  openly 
can'ied  into  the  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  steps  of  the  temple 
were  pulled  up  ;  armed  men  occupied  the  forum  and  the 
assemblies  of  the  people;  slaughters  and  stonings  of  people 
took  place;  there  was  no  senate,  no  magistrates  were  left;  one 
man  by  arms  and  piratical  violence  seized  on  all  the  power  of 
all  the  magistrates,  not  by  any  power  of  his  own,  but,  having 
bribed  the  two  consuls  to  desert  the  republic  by  the  treaty 
respecting  the  provinces,  he  insulted  every  one,  domineered 
over  every  one,  made  promises  to  some,  held  down  many  by 
terror  and  fear,  and  gained  over  more  by  hope  and  promises. 

And  when  such  was  the  state  of  all  things,  0  judges, — when 
the  senate  had  no  leaders,  or  traitors,  or  I  should  rather  say 
open  enemies,  in  the  place  of  leaders, — when  the  equestrian 
order  was  being  put  on  its  trial  by  the  consuls, — when  the 
authority  of  all  Italy  was  trampled  on, — when  some  men  were 
banished  by  name,  others  frightened  away  by  teiTor  and 
danger, — when  the  temples  were  full  of  arms,  and  the  forum 
of  armed  men  ;  and  when  those  facts  were  not  concealed  by 
the  silence  of  the  consuls,  but  were  openly  approved  of  by 
them  by  their  speeches  and  their  formal  decision, — when  we  all 
of  us  saw  the  city  not  yet  perhaps  razed  and  destroyed,  but  at 
all  events  already  stormed  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, — 
nevertheless,  relying  on  the  exceeding  zeal  of  the  virtuous 
part  of  the  citizens,  we  would  have  resisted,  0  judges,  even 
these  enormous  evils, 

XVI.  But  there  were  other  gi-ounds  for  fear,  and  other 
reasons  for  anxiety  and  suspicion,  0  judges,  which  influenced 
me  at  that  time.  For  I  will  explain  to  you  this  day,  0  judges, 
all  the  principles  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  designs ;  and  I 
vtIU  not  be  wanting  to  youi*  great  desire  of  hearing  the  truth, 
nor  to  this  multitude,  the  greatest  which,  within  my  recollec- 
tion, has  ever  appeared  in  any  court  of  justice.  For  if  I,  iu 
BO  good  a  cause, — when  supported  so  zealously  by  the  senate, 
and  by  such  an  inconceivable  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all 
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virtuous  men,  ready  to  act  in  my  behalf,  and  when  all  Italy 
was  stirred  up  and  braced  for  the  contest, — yielded  to  the 
fury  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  one  of  the  most  despicable  of 
men  ;  if  I  was  afraid  of  the  trifling  but  audacious  chaj-acters 
of  those  most  contemptible  consuls,  then  I  should  be  forced 
to  confess  that  I  was  too  timid,  that  I  was  a  man  of  no 
courage,  of  no  decision,  and  of  no  wisdom.  For  what  was 
there  in  the  case  of  Quintus  Metellus  similar  to  mine  1 
Although  all  good  men  considered  that  he  had  right  on  his 
side,  yet  the  senate  did  not  espouse  his  cause  by  any  public 
resolution,  nor  did  any  separate  body  of  men  by  any  private 
vote,  nor  had  all  Italy  undertaken  the  advocacy  of  his  cause 
by  their  decrees.  For  he  had  shown  greater  regard  for  some 
sort  of  private  credit  of  his  own,  than  for  the  manifest  welfare 
of  the  republic,  when  he  alone  had  refused  to  swear  to  a  law 
which  had  been  passed  b}^  means  of  ^nolence  ;  and  lastly,  his 
great  bravery  appeared  to  be  exercised  with  this  qualitication, 
that  his  own  credit  for  consistency  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
liis  aflection  for  his  country.  But  he  had  to  contend  against 
the  invincible  army  of  Caius  IMarius ;  he  had  for  an  enemy 
Cains  IMarius,  the  preserver  of  his  country,  now  for  the  sixth 
time  administering  the  aff"airs  of  the  republic  as  consul.  He 
had  to  contend  against  Lucius  Saturninus,  now  for  a  second 
time  tribune  of  the  people  ;  a  vigilant  man,  and  one  who  in 
a  popular  cause  conducted  himself,  if  not  with  moderation,  at 
all  events  with  due  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  in  a  very  disinterested  spirit.  He  yielded,  lest,  being 
conquered  by  brave  men,  he  should  fall  disgracefully,  or  lest, 
if  conqueror  himself,  he  should  deprive  the  republic  of  many 
gallant  citizens. 

Imt  my  cause  was  embraced  openly  by  the  senate,  with  the 
greatest  energy  by  the  equestrian  order,  by  all  Italy  by  means 
of  public  resolutions,  and  by  all  good  men  with  tlie  greatest 
earnestness,  as  if  it  were  their  own  personal  quarrel.  I  had 
performed  achievements  with  regard  to  which  I  had  not  been 
the  sole  originator  of  them,  but  the  leader  of  the  universal 
inclination  of  all  the  citizens  ;  and  which  were  designed  to 
promote  not  my  own  single  glory,  but  the  common  safety  of 
all  the  citizens — I  may  almost  say  of  all  nations.  And  I  had 
performed  tliem  in  such  a  manner  that  all  men  were  bound  at 
all  times  to  uphold  and  defend  my  conduct. 
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XVII.  And  I  had  to  contend  not  against  a  victorious  army, 
but  against  a  lot  of  hired  ?;?-tisans,  men  excited  with  the  hope 
of  pkmdering  the  city.  I  had  for  an  enemy, — not  Caius 
Mai'ius,  the  terror  of  our  enemies,  the  hope  and  support  of 
his  country, — but  two  ill-omened  monsters,  whom  want,  and 
the  immensity  of  their  debts,  and  fickleness,  and  a  wicked 
disposition,  had  delivered  over  to  the  tribune  of  the  people 
as  his  slaves.  Nor  had  I  to  contend  against  Saturninus,  who 
was  seeking  to  satisfy  his  own  indignation  with  great  earnest- 
ness of  mind,  because  he  knew  that  the  sui>erintendence  of 
the  import  of  provisions  had  been,  as  an  intentional  insult, 
transferred  from  him  while  he  was  qusestor  at  Ostia  to  the 
chief  man  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the  city,  Marcus  Scauiiis. 
But  I  had  to  struggle  with  the  debauched  favourite  of  wealthy 
buffoons,  with  the  adulterer  of  his  sister,  with  the  very  high- 
priest  of  lewdness,  with  a  poisoner,  with  a  forger  of  wills,  with 
an  assassin,  with  a  robber  :  and  if — as  was  very  easy  to  be 
done,  as  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  as  many  most  virtuous 
and  brave  citizens  entreated  me  to  do — I  had  overcome  those 
men  by  force  and  arms,  I  had  no  reason  to  feai*  that  any  one 
would  reprove  me  for  having  repelled  force  by  force,  or  grieve 
for  the  death  of  those  abandoned  citizens,  or,  as  I  should 
rather  call  them,  domestic  enemies.  But  these  were  the 
things  which  had  weight  with  me.  That  Fury  was  in  the 
habit  of  crying  out  in  all  the  assemblies,  that  all  the  things 
which  he  was  doing  to  the  prejudice  of  my  safety,  he  was 
doing  with  the  approval  of  Cueeus  Pompeius,  a  most  illustrious 
man,  and  both  then  and  now  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  show  himself  such.  Marcus  Crassiis, 
a  most  gallant  man,  with  whom  I  had  every  imaginable  inti- 
macy of  friendship,  was  announced  by  that  same  pest  to  be 
most  hostile  to  my  fortunes.  Caius  Csesar,  who  had  no  right 
to  be  alienated  fi-om  me  as  far  as  any  action  of  mine  could 
have  deserved  such  feelings  en  his  part,  was  constantly  stated 
by  the  same  man  in  his  daily  harangues  to  be  a  most  deter- 
mined enemy  to  my  safety. 

These  tlaree  men  he  said  he  was  going  to  avail  himself  of 
as  his  advisers  in  forming  all  his  plans,  and  as  his  assistants 
in  all  his  actions  :  of  whom  he  said  that  one  had  the  most 
numerous  ai*my  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  othei'  two,  who  were 
private  men  at  that  time,  could  easily  get  an  ai'my  a-piece  if 
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they  chose,  and  that  they  would  do  so.  And  while  he  menaced 
me,  he  threatened  me,  not  with  a  judicial  decision  of  tho 
people,  nor  with  any  legal  or  legitimate  sort  of  contest,  nor 
with  any  discussion  or  regular  trial  of  our  dispute,  but  with 
violence,  and  arms,  and  armies,  and  generals,  and  camps. 

XVIII.  What  then  1  Did  the  harangue  of  an  enemy, 
especially  so  foolish  a  one  as  that,  and  aimed  as  it  was  so 
wickedly  against  the  most  illustinous  men,  move  me  ?  No. 
It  was  not  his  speech,  but  the  silence  of  those  men  against 
whom  that  most  infamous  speech  was  directed  that  influenced 
me.  For  they — although  the  real  cause  of  their  silence  was 
qixite  a  different  one — ajjpeai'ed,  nevertheless,  to  men  who  were 
afraid  of  everything,  by  their  yevj  silence  to  speak,  and  by 
their  forbearing  to  deny  his  assertions,  to  confess  them. 

But  they,  being  tnen  under  the  influence  of  excessive  fear, 
because  they  thought  that  those  actions  and  all  the  events  of 
the  preceding  year  were  being  undermined  by  the  praetors, 
and  annulled  by  the  senate  and  by  the  chief  men  of  tlie  city, 
were  unwilling  to  alienate  a  popular  tribune  of  the  people 
from  their  interests,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
their  own  dangers  touched  them  more  nearly  than  mine.  But 
still  Crassus  said  that  my  cause  ought  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  consuls,  and  Pompeius  implored  the  aid  of  their  good 
faith  ;  and  he  said  that  he,  though  a  private  individual,  would 
not  desert  the  cause  which  was  taken  up  by  public  authority. 
And  as  he  was  most  anxious  for  my  welfare,  and  eager  beyond 
measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  republic,  certain  men, 
trained  for  that  piirpose,  warned  him  to  be  more  careful ;  and 
said  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  his  life,  to  be  can-ied  into 
execution  in  my  house  ;  and  they  kept  this  suspicion  alive  in 
him,  some  by  letters,  some  by  messengers,  some  by  coming 
and  talking  to  him  about  it ;  so  that  he,  though  most  cer- 
tainly he  had  no  fear  of  me,  yet  thought  it  necessary  to 
guai'd  against  them,  lest  they  should  attempt  anything  against 
him  and  lay  the  blame  on  me.  But  Csesar  himself,  who  those 
men,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  thought  was  angry  with  me  most 
especially,  was  at  the  gates,  was  in  military  command ;  his  army 
was  in  Italy,  and  in  that  army  he  had  appointed  to  a  command 
the  brother  of  that  very  tribune  of  the  people,  my  enemy. 

XIX.  When  I  saw  all  this  (for  there  was  no  secret  about 
it),  that  the  senate,  without  which  the  constitution  could  not 
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stand,  was  entirely  abolished  out  of  the  city ;  that  the  consuls, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  public  counsels, 
had  so  managed  matters  that  by  their  means  the  great  public 
council  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  that  those  men  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  were  held  up  to  every  assembly,  (falsely  in- 
deed, but  still  in  a  way  calculated  to  strike  my  friends  with 
great  fear,)  as  the  great  approvers  of  my  ruin ;  that  assem- 
blies were  held  every  day  in  opposition  to  me  ;  that  no  one 
ever  uttered  a  word  in  defence  of  me  or  of  the  republic ;  that 
^he  standards  of  the  legions  were  believed  to  be  unfiu-led 
against  your  lives  and  properties,  (falsely  indeed,  but  still  they 
were  believed  to  be  so  ;)  that  the  veteran  troops  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  that  ill-omened  army  of  Catiline,  once  routed 
and  defeated,  was  now  recruited  under  a  new  leader,  and  under 
the  existing  unexpected  change  of  circumstances ; — when  I 
saw  all  these  things,  what  was  I  to  do,  0  judges  1  For  I  know- 
well  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  your  zeal  that  was  wanting 
to  me,  but  more  nearly  my  energy  tliat  was  wanting  to  second 
your  zeal.  Was  I,  a  private  individual,  to  struggle  in  arms 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people  1  No  doubt  the  good  would 
have  defeated  the  wicked ;  the  brave  would  have  defeated  the 
inactive  ;  he  would  have  been  slain  who  could  by  no  other 
remedy  be  prevented  frcma  being  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  What 
would  have  happened  next  1  What  would  have  become  of  the 
remains  of  his  party  1  What  would  have  been  the  end  1  Was 
there  any  doubt  that  the  blood  of  the  tribune,  especially  when 
not  shed  in  consequence  of  any  public  resolution,  would  have 
had  the  consuls  for  its  avengers  1  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  that  fellow  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  that  I  must 
either  perish  once  or  be  victorious  twice.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  my  having  to  conquer  twice?  Why,  no  doubt, 
that  after  I  had  sti-uggled  against  that  most  senseless  tribune 
of  the  people,  I  should  have  to  struggle  with  the  consuls  and 
with  all  those  who  would  avenge  him.  But  for  myself, — if  I 
alone  was  to  have  perished,  and  if  that  inciu-able  and  deadly 
wound  would  not  also  have  been  inevitably  inflicted  on  the 
republic,  with  which  he  threatened  it, — T  should  have  preferred 
at  that  time,  0  judges,  to  perish  once  rather  than  conquer 
twice.  For  that  second  struggle  would  have  been  such,  that 
whether  we  were  conquered  or  conquerors,  we  should  have 
been  alike  unable  to  preserve  the  republic.    What  would  havo 
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happened  if  in  the  first  struggle,  being  overcome  by  the 
violence  of  the  tribune,  I  had  fallen  in  the  forum,  with  many 
virtuous  citizens  1  The  consuls,  I  imagine,  would  have  con- 
vened the  senate,  which  tliey  had  already  expunged  from  the 
state  ;  they  would  summon  men  to  arms  who  had  decided 
that  the  republic  should  not  be  upheld,  no  not  even  by  a 
change  of  garments  ;  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  sure 
to  revolt  from  the  tribune  of  the  people  after  my  death,  who 
liad  intended  the  same  hour  to  be  that  of  my  ruin  and  of 
their  own  reward  ! 

XX.  That  one  thing  remained  for  me  which,  perhaps,  some 
men  of  bold,  and  energetic,  and  magnanimous  mind  will  say, 
— "You  should  have  struggled,  you  should  have  resisted,  you 
should  have  fought  to  the  death."  With  respect  to  which 
idea,  I  call  yovi  to  witness,  you  my  country,  and  you,  0  house- 
hold gods,  and  gods  of  my  country,  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
your  abodes  and  temples,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  safety 
of  my  own  fellow-citizens,  which  has  always  been  dearer  to 
me  than  my  own  life,  that  I  avoided  combat  and  bloodshed. 
In  truth,  0  judges,  if  it  had  happened  to  me  wheu  I  was 
sailing  in  some  ship  with  my  friends,  that  many  pirates  coming 
from  many  parts  threatened  to  overwhelm  that  vessel  with 
their  fleets,  unless  they  surrendered  me  alone  to  them  ;  if  the 
crew  had  refused  to  do  so,  and  had  prefeiTed  rather  to  perish 
with  me  than  to  surrender  me  to  the  enemy,  I  should  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  sea  in  order  to  save  the  rest,  rather 
than  bring  those  who  were  so  devoted  to  me,  if  not  to  certain 
deaih,  at  all  events  into  great  danger  of  their  lives. 

But  when,  after  the  helm  had  been  wrested  from  the  senate, 
so  many  armed  fleets  appeared  ready  to  attack  the  vessel  of 
the  republic,  tossed  about  on  the  deep  by  the  tempests  of 
sedition  and  discord,  unless  I  alone  were  suiTcndered  ;  when 
proscription,  and  plunder,  and  massacre  were  threatened ; 
W'hen  some  stood  aloof  from  defending  me  from  suspicion 
that  their  doing  so  might  bring  themselves  into  danger,  and 
some  wei-e  prompted  by  their  long-standing  hatred  of  all  good 
men,  and  some  envied  me,  and  some  thought  that  I  was  in 
their  way,  and  some  wished  to  revenge  some  grief  or  other 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  some  were  influenced  by  hatred 
of  the  republic  itself,  and  of  the  pi-esent  state  and  tranquillity 
of  good   men,   and  on  account  of  all  these  numerous   and 
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various  causes  were  demanding  me  alone  to  be  given  up  to 
them, — was  I  to  fight  against  them,  to  the  extreme,  I  will  not 
say  destruction,  but  danger  at  all  events,  of  you  and  your 
children,  ratlier  than  by  myself  encounter  and  endure  on 
behalf  of  all,  that  evil  which  was  impending  over  all  1 

XXI.  No  doubt  the  wicked  would  have  been  defeated. 
Still  they  would  have  been  citizens,  and  tliey  would  have  been 
defeated  by  that  man  as  a  private  individual,  who  as  consul, 
without  any  appeal  to  arms,  had  preseiwed  the  republic.  But 
suppose  the  good  men  had  been  defeated,  what  would  have 
remained  1  Do  not  you  see  that  the  state  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  1  Was  even  I,  myself,  as  some 
people  think,  to  encounter  death  with  entire  equanimity  ? 
What  1  Was  I  at  tliat  time  seeking  to  avoid  death  1  or  was 
there  anything  which  I  could  think  more  desirable  for  myself? 
or  at  the  very  time  that  I  was  accomplishing  these  great  ex- 
ploits amid  that  multitude  of  wicked  men,  were  not  death  and 
exile  constantly  present  to  my  eyes  1  Were  not  these  very 
events,  even  at  the  moment  of  my  performance  of  those 
exploits,  prophesied  as  it  were  by  me  as  parts  of  my  destiny  ? 
Or  was  life  worth  preserving  at  a  time  when  all  my  family 
and  friends  were  in  such  gi'ief,  when  there  was  such  confusion, 
such  misery,  such  destruction  of  everything  which  either 
nature  or  fortune  had  given  me  1  Was  I  so  stupid  1  so  igno- 
rant of  affairs  1  so  destitute  of  all  sense  and  all  ability  1  Had 
I  heard  nothing?  Had  I  seen  nothing?  Had  I  learnt 
nothing  myself  by  reading  or  by  inquiry  ?  Was  I  ignorant 
that  the  diiration  of  life  is  brief,  that  of  glory  everlasting  ? 
that,  as  death  was  appointed  for  all  men,  it  was  desirable 
that  life,  which  must  some  day  or  other  be  given  up  to  neces- 
sity, should  appear  to  have  been  made  a  present  of  to  one's 
countiy  rather  than  reserved  for  the  claim  of  nature  ?  Was 
I  ignorant  that  there  had  been  this  dispute  between  the  wisest 
men,  that  some  said  that  the  souls  and  senses  of  men  were 
extinguished  by  death  ;  but  that  others  thought  that  the 
jiinds  of  wise  and  brave  men  were  then  in  the  greatest  degree 
sensible  and  vigorous  when  they  had  departed  from  the  body  1 
And  one  of  these  alternatives  would  seem  to  show,  that  to  be 
deprived  of  feeling  was  not  a  thing  to  be  avoided ;  the  other 
alternative  must  evidently  be  very  desirable,  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  perfect  sen^ition. 
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Lastly,  as  I  h.ad  always  considered  eveiytliing  with  refe- 
rence to  what  was  becoming,  and  had  never  thought  anj-thing 
in  life  desirable  if  unaccompanied  by  propriety,  was  I,  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  who  had  performed  such  great  deeds,  likely 
to  be  afraid  of  death,  which  even  Athenian  maidens,  daughters 
I  fancy  of  king  Erectheus,  are  said  to  have  despised  in  the 
cause  of  their  country  1  Especially  when  1  was  a  member  of 
that  city  from  which  Mucius  went  forth  when  he  penetrated, 
by  himself,  into  the  camp  of  ting  Porsena,  and  endeavoiired 
to  slay  him,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life  ;  from 
w^hich,  in  the  first  instance,  Decius  the  father,  and  many 
years  afterwards  his  son,  endowed  with  his  father's  virtue, 
went  forth  when,  while  their  armies  were  drav\^^  up  in  battle 
array,  they  devoted  themselves  and  their  own  lives  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  victory  of  the  Roman  army ;  from  which  a 
countless  host  of  others  besides  have  gone  forth,  and  with  the 
greatest  equanimity  have  encountered  death,  some  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  glory,  and  some  with  the  object  of  encoun- 
tering disgrace ;  and  while  I,  myself,  remember  that  in  this 
city  the  father  of  this  Marcus  Crassus,  a  most  gallant  man, 
put  himself  to  death  with  that  same  hand  with  which  he  had 
often  scattered  death  among  the  enemy,  that  he  might  not 
live  to  see  his  enemy  victoi'ious. 

XXII.  Influenced  by  these  and  many  other  considerations, 
I  saw  that,  if  my  death  were  the  destruction  of  the  common 
cause  of  the  state,  no  one  would  ever  live  who  would  venture 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  safety  of  the  republic  against 
wicked  citizens.  Therefore,  I  feared  that  the  result  would  be, 
not  only  if  I  were  put  to  death  by  violence,  but  even  if  I  died 
from  natural  causes,  that  the  example  of  a  man  labouring  for 
the  preservation  of  the  republic  would  perish  with  me.  For 
if,  while  all  good  men  were  so  eager  for  it,  I  were  not  restored 
by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  (and  most  unquestionably 
that  could  never  have  happened  if  I  had  been  killed  first,) 
who  would  ever  dare  afterwards  to  encounter  the  very  slightest 
unpopularity  for  the  sake  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  1  I,  therefore,  saved  tlie  republic, 
0  judges,  by  my  departure.  At  the  expense  of  my  own  gz-ief 
and  miseiy  I  averted  slaugliter,  and  devastation,  and  confla- 
gration, and  plunder,  from  you  and  from  your  children.  And 
1,  by  myself,  twice  saved  the  reoublic  ;  once  witli  glory,  onco 
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v;it.h  miseiy.  That  I  will  never  so  far  deny  that  I  have  the 
feelings  of  a  man  as  to  boast  that  I  felt  no  gi'ief  when  I  was 
deprived  of  my  most  excellent  brother,  of  my  most  beloved 
childi-eu,  of  my  most  faithful  wife,  of  the  sight  of  you,  my 
fellow-citizens,  of  my  country,  and  of  my  rank  as  a  senator. 
If  those  had  been  my  feelings,  what  obligation  would  you  be 
tinder  to  me,  if  for  your  sake  I  had  only  abandoned  those 
things  which  I  considered  of  no  value  1  This,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  considered  by  you  a  most  certain  token  of  my 
exceeding  devotion  to  my  country,  that,  though  I  could  not 
be  absent  from  her  without  the  deepest  grief,  yet  I  prefen'ed 
to  endure  this  grief,  rather  than  to  allow  her  to  be  destroyed 
by  wicked  citizens. 

I  recollected,  0  judges,  that  that  godlike  man,  sprung  fi'om 
the  same  district  as  myself  for  the  preservation  of  this  empire, 
Caius  Marius,  in  extreme  old  age,  when  he  had  escaped  from 
violence  little  short  of  a  pitched  battle,  first  of  all  hid  his  aged 
body  up  to  his  neck  in  the  marshes,  and  from  thence  crossed 
over  in  a  very  little  boat  to  the  most  desolate  regions  of 
Africa,  avoiding  all  harbours  and  all  inliabited  countries.  And 
he  presei'ved  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not  fall  unavenged, 
for  the  most  uncertain  hopes,  but  still  for  his  country.  Should 
not  I,  who  (as  many  men  in  the  senate  said  during  my 
absence)  had  the  safety  of  the  republic  bound  up  with  my 
life,  and  who  on  that  account  was,  by  the  public  order  of  the 
senate,  recommended  by  the  letters  of  the  consuls  to  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  nations, — shoidd  not  I,  I  say,  have  been 
betraying  the  republic  if  I  had  neglected  the  preservation  of 
my  own  life  1  In  the  city  now,  since  I  have  been  restored, 
there  lives  in  my  person  an  example  of  the  public  good  faith, 
an  instance  of  its  being  worth  men's  while  to  defend  the  re- 
public. And  if  this  example  is  preserved  for  ever,  Avho  is 
there  who  can  fail  to  see  that  this  city  will  be  immortal  1 

XXIII.  For  the  foreign  wars  waged  against  us  by  foreign 
kings,  countries,  and  nations,  have  long  been  so  completely 
put  down,  that  we  are  treating  them,  to  our  own  great  credit, 
as  people  whom  we  can  allow  to  remain  at  peace.  Moreover, 
it  has  not  been  a  common  thing  for  unpopularity  to  attach 
itself  to  any  one  of  the  citizens  on  account  of  any  warlike 
triumphs.  We  often  have  to  resist  domestic  evils,  and  the 
counsels  of  audacious  citizens ;    and  it  is   indispensable  to 
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retain  in  the  republic  a  remedy  for  these  dangers ;  all  ■which, 

0  judges,  you  would  have  lost  if  tlic  power  of  declai'ing  its 
grief  at  my  position  had  been  taken  from  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  by  my  death.  Wherefore,  I  warn  you,  0 
young  men,  and  I  enjoin  you  by  the  right  which  belongs  to 
me  to  do  so,  you  who  have  a  regard  for  propriety,  for  the  re- 
public, and  for  glory,  not  to  be  slow,  if  at  any  time  any  neces- 
sity summons  you  to  defend  the  republic  against  v  oi-thless 
citizens,  and  not,  from  any  recollection  of  what  has  happened 
to  me,  to  shun  bold  counsels.  In  the  first  place,  tliere  is  no 
danger  of  any  one  ever  falling  in  wich  such  consuls  as  these, 
especially  if  these  are  requited  as  they  deserve.  In  the  second 
place,  there  never  will  again,  I  hope,  be  an  instance  of  any 
wicked  man  saying  that  he  is  attacking  the  republic  with  the 
approval  and  assistance  of  virtuous  citizens,  while  they  keep 
silence  ;  nor  of  such  a  man's  threatening  citizens  in  the  garb 
of  peace  with  the  terrors  of  an  armed  soldiery  ;  nor  will  there 
be  any  excuse  for  a  general  stationed  with  his  army  at  the 
gates,  allowing  the  terror  of  his  name  to  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  opposing  and  alarming  the  citizens.  For  the  senate 
will  never  be  so  oppressed  as  to  have  no  power  of  even 
entreating  or  lamenting  ;  the  equestrian  order  will  never  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  so  completely  as  to  allow  Roman  knights 
to  be  banished  by  the  consul.  But  yet  even  after  all  these 
things  had  happened,  and  many  other  more  important  events 
also,  which  I  pass  over  designedly,  still  you  see  that,  after  a 
short  interval  of  suffering,  I  was  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
my  former  dignity  by  the  voice  of  the  republic. 

XXIV.  But  to  retm-n  to  that  point  which  is  the  one  which 

1  have  particularly  proposed  to  myself  to  establish  in  this 
speech  ;  namely,  that  the  republic  was  afficted  and  oppressed 
by  every  sort  of  calamity  that  yeai"  owing  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  consuls.  First  of  all,  on  that  very  day  which  was 
fatal  to  me  and  gi'ievous  to  all  good  men,  when  I  had  torn 
myself  from  the  embrace  of  my  country  and  from  your  sight, 
0  fellow- citizens,  and  when  from  fear  of  danger  to  yuu,  not  to 
myself,  I  had  yielded  to  the  frenzy,  and  wickedness,  and 
treacliery,  and  arms,  and  threats  of  one  man,  and  had  aban- 
doned my  country,  which  was  the  dearest  of  all  things  to  me, 
out  of  affection  for  my  countiy  herself ;  when  not  only  men 
but  the  very  houses  and  temples  of  the  city  were  lamenting 
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that  misfortune  which  befel  me, — so  horrible,  so  lamentable, 
and  so  sudden ;  when  no  one  of  you  could  bear  the  sight  of 
the  forum,  or  of  the  senate  hoixse,  or  of  the  light  of  day ;  on 
that  very  day,  do  I  say  1  at  that  very  hour,  at  that  very 
same  moment,  at  that  very  instant  of  iniin  to  me  and  to  the 
republic,  their  pro\dnces  were  decreed  to  Gabinius  and  to 
Piso.  0  ye  immortal  gods,  guardians  and  presei'vers  of  this 
city  and  empire,  what  monsters  of  wickedness,  what  crimes 
have  you  beheld  in  the  republic  !  Tliat  citizen  was  expelled 
who,  in  compliance  with  the  authority  of  the  senate,  had 
defended  the  republic  with  the  cooperation  of  all  good  men 
and  he  was  expelled,  not  because  of  any  other  charge  being 
brougl)t  against  him,  but  expressly  because  he  had  done  so. 
And  he  was  expelled  without  any  trial,  by  violence,  by 
stones,  by  arms,  by  bodies  of  slaves  excited  to  sedition.  A 
law  was  passed  after  the  forum  had  been  desolated  and 
abandoned,  and  given  over  to  assassins  and  to  slaves  ;  a  law 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  which  the  senate  had  changed  its 
dress  and  gone  into  mourning.  The  city  being  in  this  state 
of  confusion,  the  consuls  did  not  allow  even  one  night  to 
elapse  between  my  misfortune  and  their  acquisition  of  plunder. 
Instantly,  the  moment  that  I  was  struck  down,  they  flew  to 
drink  my  blood,  and,  while  the  republic  was  still  breathing, 
to  cany  ofi"  and  divide  my  spoils.  I  say  nothing  of  their 
mutual  congratulations,  of  their  banquets,  of  their  di\^sion  of 
the  treasury,  of  tlieir  liberality,  of  their  hopes,  of  their  pro- 
mises, of  their  booty,  of  the  joy  of  a  few  amid  the  universal 
mourning.  My  wife  was  attacked ;  my  children  sought  for 
in  order  to  be  murdered  ;  my  son-in-law, — ay,  my  son-in-law, 
Piso,  was  rejected  as  a  suppliant  by  Piso  the  consul,  after  he 
had  thrown  himself  at  his  feet ;  my  property  was  plundered 
and  carried  oif  to  the  houses  of  the  consuls  ;  my  house  was 
burnt  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  the  consuls  passed  the  time  in 
revels  and  joy.  But  even  if  they  were  rejoiced  at  my  distress, 
they  ought  to  have  been  moved  at  the  dangers  of  the  city. 

XXV.  But,  however,  to  give  up  dwelling  on  my  own  case, 
recollect  the  rest  of  the  calamities  of  that  year.  For  by  that 
means  you  will  most  easily  perceive  what  a  rigorous  applica- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  remedies  the  repiiblic  required  from  the 
next  magistrates,  and  what  a  multitude  of  laws  wanted  re- 
raedj-ing,  both  such  'is  had  been  passed,  and  such  as  had  been 
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only  proposed.  For  some  were  passed  while  those  consuls 
(shall  I  say,  were  silent  respecting  them  1  Aj',  rather  while 
they). actually  approved  of  them  ;  laws,  that  the  notice  of  the 
censcjrs  and  the  most  important  decisions  of  the  most  holy 
magistrates  should  be  abolished  ;  that  not  only  those  ancient 
guilds  which  had  exi.sted  before  should  be  restored  in  defiance 
of  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  but  that  innumerable  new 
ones  should  be  established  by  one  gladiator  ;  that  by  abandon- 
ing the  collection  of  the  half  as,  and  third  of  an  as,  nearly  one- 
fifth  part  of  our  revenues  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  Syria 
should  be  given  to  Gabiuius  instead  of  Cilicia,  which  he  had 
bargained  for,  if  he  succeeded  in  betraying  the  republic ;  that 
one  glutton  should  have  the  power  of  deliberating  twice  over 
about  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  might  propose  a  new  law 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  province,  after  one  law  had 
been  actually  passed  on  that  subject. 

XXVI.  I  say  nothing  about  that  law  which  at  one  swoop 
destroyed  all  religious  observances,  all  the  privileges  attached 
to  the  auspices,  to  the  civil  magistrates,  and  all  the  enact- 
meiits  which  refer  to  the  common  law,  and  to  the  time  of  pro- 
posing laws  ;  I  say  nothing  about  all  the  internal  misfortunes 
which  afflicted  us  ;  we  saw  even  foreign  nations  shaken  by  the 
insanity  of  that  year. 

By  a  law  proposed  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  the  priest  of 
the  Mighty  Mother  at  Pessinus  was  expelled  and  stripped  of 
his  priesthood ;  and  that  shrine  of  the  most  holy  and  most 
ancient  of  all  religious  ceremonies  was  sold  for  a  large  sum 
to  Brogitarus,  a  pr(;fligate  man,  and  unworthy  of  any  such 
sacred  character ;  especially  as  he  had  desired  it  not  for  the 
pm-pose  of  doing  honour  to  the  goddess,  but  only  of  profaning 
her  temple.  People  were  styled  kings  by  the  people,  who 
would  never  have  even  asked  for  such  a  title  from  the  senate  : 
condemned  exiles  were  brought  back  to  Byzantium  at  the 
very  time  when  citizens,  who  had  not  been  condemned,  were 
being  driven  from  the  city.  King  Ptolema-us,  who,  if  he  had 
not  as  yet  been  himself  styled  an  ally  by  the  senate,  was 
at  all  events  the  brother  of  that  king,  who,  while  his  cause 
was  identical  with  his,  had  long  since  received  that  honour 
from  the  senate ;  and  was  of  the  same  family,  sprung  from  the 
same  ancestoi's  as  his  brother,  and  had  the  same  claims  frciu 
the  antiqiuty  of  his  alliance  ;  who,  lastly,  was  a  king,  and  if 
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not  yet  an  ally,  still  most  certainly  not  au  enemy ;  was  en- 
joying the  kingdom  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  in  peace  and  quiet,  relying  on  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  condition  of  roj^al  ease  and  tran- 
quillity. While  he  was  never  thinking  of  any  such  thing,  never 
suspecting  any  such  thing,  a  motion  was  made  and  put  to  the 
vote  of  the  same  troop  of  labourers  and  artisans,  that  he, 
while  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  his  purple,  and  sceptre,  and 
all  the  other  ensigns  of  royal  authority,  should  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  a  public  crier  ; — a  motion  was  made,  I  say,  that 
the  Roman  people,  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of  restoring 
their  kingdoms  even  to  those  kings  whom  they  have  subdued 
in  war,  should  order  that  a  king  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
nation,  who  was  not  even  said  to  have  done  them  any  injury, 
who  had  never  had  any  claim  preferred  against  him  or  any 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  anything,  should  have  all  his 
property  confiscated  and  sold  with  his  own  person  and  liberty. 

XXVII.  That  year  was  a  year  of  many  cruel,  of  many 
shameful,  of  many  turbulent  proceedings ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  not  deservedly  to  call  this  the  nearest  in 
iniquity  to  that  crime  v/hich  their  wickedness  committed 
against  me.  Our  ancestors  determined  that  that  celebrated 
Antiochus  called  the  Great,  after  he  had  been  subdued  in 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  land  and  seas,  should  be 
king  over  the  districts  within  Mount  Tamrus.  They  gave 
Asia,  of  which  they  deprived  him,  to  Attains,  that  he  should 
be  king  over  that  district.  With  Tigranes,  king  of  the 
Armenians,  we  waged  a'  serious  war  of  very  long  duration  ; 
he  having,  I  may  almost  say,  challenged  us,  by  inflicting 
wanton  injuries  on  our  allies.  He  was  not  only  a  vigorous 
enemy  of  his  own  power  and  on  his  own  account,  but  he  also 
defended  with  all  his  resources,  and  protected  in  his  temtory, 
that  most  active  enemy  of  this  empire,  Mithridates,  after  he 
had  been  di'iven  from  Pontus ;  ana  after  he  had  been  defeated 
by  Lucullus,  that  most  excellent  man  and  most  consummate 
general,  he  still  remained  in  his  former  mind,  and  kept  up 
a  hostile  feeling  against  us  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 
And  yet  this  man  did  Cnagus  Pompeius — after  he  had  seen  him 
in  his  camp  as  a  suppliant  and  in  an  abject  condition — raise 
up,  and  placed  on  his  head  again  the  royal  crown  which  he 
bim.self  had  taken  off,  and,  having  imposed  certain  conditions 
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on  him,  ordered  to  continue  king.  And  he  thought  it  no 
less  glorious  for  himself  and  for  this  empire,  that  the  king 
shonld  be  known  to  be  restored  by  him,  than  if  he  had  ke])t 
liim  in  bonds.  Therefore,  Tigranes — who  was"  liimself  an 
enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  who  received  oiu*  most 
active  enemy  in  his  temtories,  who  struggled  against  us,  who 
fought  pitched  battles  with  us,  and  who  compelled  us  to  com- 
bat almost  for  our  very  existence  and  supremacy — is  a  king 
to  this  day,  and  has  obtained  by  his  entreaties  the  name  of  a 
friend  and  ally,  which  he  had  previously  forfeited  by  his  hostile 
and  warlike  conduct. 

That  unhappy  king  of  Cyprus — who  was  always  our  allj', 
always  our  friend,  concerning  whom  no  single  unfavourable 
suspicion  was  ever  i-eported  to  the  senate  or  to  our  commanders 
in  those  parts — has  now,  as  they  say,  while  alive  and  behold- 
ing the  light,  been  seized  and  sold  with  all  his  means  of 
support,  and  all  his  royal  apparel.  Here  is  a  good  reason  for 
other  kings  thinking  their  own  fortunes  stable,  when  by  this 
example,  handed  down  to  recollection  from  that  fatal  yea? 
they  see  that  one  tribune  and  six  hxmdred  journeymen  have 
power  to  despoil  them  of  all  their  fortunes,  and  strip  them  of 
their  whole  kingdom ! 

XXVIII.  But  they  even  designed  to  stain  the  character  of 
Marcus  Cato  by  that  transaction ;  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
such  a  man's  wisdom,  and  integrity,  and  magnanimity,  and 
virtue ;  which  is  tranquil  during  a  terrible  tempest,  and  shines 
amid  the  darkness,  and,  though  driven  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion,' still  I'cmains,  and  clings  to  his  country,  and  shines  at 
all  times  by  its  own  unassisted  light,  and  is  never  tarnished 
by  the  dirt  or  disgrace  of  others.  Tiieir  object  was,  not  to  do 
honour  to  Marcus  Cato,  but  to  banish  him.  They  did  not 
think  that  they  were  entrusting  that  commission  to  him,  but 
imposing  it  on  him  ;  and  said  openly  in  the  assembly,  that 

'  Clodius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Ptolcnitcus  king  of  Cyprus  for 
refusing  to  ransom  him  once  wlien  he  was  taken  prisoner  liy  pirates,- 
and  now,  having  proposed  a  hiw  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  the  state  of  a 
province,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  property,  he  got  the  execution  of  the 
decree  given  to  Cato,  partly  to  throw  discredit  on  Cato,  and  partly  to 
obUge  him  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  acts  by  submitting  to  bear 
a  part  in  them  :  and  Cato  was  much  pleased  at  the  commission.  Pto- 
lemajus,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  laAv  and  of  Cato's  approaclj, 
poisoned  himself  in  despair. 
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they  had  cut  Marcus  Cato's  tongue  out,  which  had  always 
spoken  so  freely  against  all  extraordintu'y  commissions.  They 
will  feel,  I  trust,  in  a  short  time,  that  that  freedom  of  his  still 
continues ;  and  even,  if  that  be  possible,  that  it  exists  in  a 
still  gi-eater  degree  from  this  circumstance,  that  Marcus  Cato, 
even  when  he  despaired  of  being  any  longer  able  to  do  any 
good  by  his  authority,  still  with  his  voice  and  with  eveiy  ex- 
pression of  indignation  struggled  against  those  consuls,  and, 
after  my  departm-e,  weeping  for  my  misfortune  and  for  that 
of  the  republic,  attacked  Piso  in  such  language,  that  he  made 
that  most  abandoned  and  most  shameless  man  almost  repent 
of  his  bargain  about  the  province. 

Whj^,  then,  did  he  obey  the  law? — as  if  he  had  not  already 
sworn  to  obey  other  laws  also,  which  he  considered  to  have 
been  unjustly  passed  !  He  does  not  give  in  to  such  rash 
counsels,  as  to  think  himself  at  liberty  to  deprive  the  republic 
of  his  services  as  a  citizen,  when  he  can  do  no  good  to  the 
republic.  While  I  was  consul,  and  when  he  was  tribune  of 
tlie  people  elect,  he  voluntarily  exposed  his  own  life  to  danger; 
he  delivered  that  opinion,  the  unpopularity  of  which  he  saw- 
would  be  so  great  as  to  imperil  his  life.  He  spoke  with  vehe- 
mence ;  he  acted  with  energy ;  what  he  felt  he  stated  in  the 
most  open  manner.  He  was  the  leader,  and  the  adviser,  and 
main  advocate  of  those  measures, — not  that  he  did  not  see 
his  own  danger,  but  in  such  a  storm  as  that  which  was  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm  the  republic,  he  thought  that  he  ought 
not  to  think  of  anything  but  the  dangers  of  his  countiy. 

XXIX.  His  tribuneship  followed.  Why  need  I  speak  of 
his  extraordiuaiy  magnanimity,  and  of  his  incredible  virtue  1 
You  remember  that  day  on  which,  when  the  temple  was  occu- 
pied by  his  colleague,'  and  while  we  were  all  alarmed  for  the 
life  of  that  good  man  and  that  great  citizen,  he  himself  came 
most  courageously  into  the  temple,  stilled  the  clamours  of  the 
men  by  his  authority,  and  checked  the  violence  of  the  wicked 
by  his  intrepidity.  Then,  indeed,  he  encountered  danger, 
bu:  he  encountered  it  for  an  adequate  reason  ;  and  how  great 
that  motion  was,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  at  present. 
But  if  he  had  not  obeyed  that  most  wicked  motion  with  respect 
to  the  affairs  of  Cypnis,  the  same  disgi'ace  would  nevertheless 
have  attached  to  the  republic.  For  after  the  kingdom  had 
been  confiscated,  the  motion  was  made  about  Cato,  mention.- 
'  iletellus  Celer. 
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ing  him  expressly  by  name.  And  suppose  lie  had  refused  to 
obey  it,  can  you  doubt  that  violence  would  have  been  used 
towards  him,  since  in  that  case  all  the  acts  of  that  year  would 
have  seemed  to  be  undermined  by  that  one  man  1 

And  he  saw  this  also  :  since  the  stain  attached  to  the  re- 
public of  having  confiscated  that  kingdom,  a  stain  which  no 
one  could  efface ;  he  thought  it  more  advantageous,  that  what- 
ever good  coiild  arise  to  the  republic  out  of  those  evils, 
eliould  be  secured  by  him  rather  than  by  others.  And  if,  by 
any  means  whatever,  he  had  been  expelled  out  of  the  city  at 
that  time,  he  would  have  borne  it  easily.  In  truth,  could 
he, — who  in  the  former  year  had  absented  himself  from  the 
senate,  though,  if  he  had  come  thither,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  have  me  as  the  partner  of  all  his  counsels  which  con- 
cerned the  govcrnmerit  of  the  state, — could  he,  I  say,  have 
continued  with  equanimity  in  this  city  then,  after  I  had  been 
expelled,  and  with  me  the  whole  senate  too,  and  when  his  own 
opinions  had  been  condemned  1  But  he  yielded  to  the  same 
time  to  which  we  did ;  to  the  same  frenzy,  to  the  same  con- 
sids,  to  the  same  threats,  and  plots,  and  dangers  that  we  did 
ourselves.  We,  indeed,  suffered  the  greatest  misfortvme  of 
the  two,  but  his  indignation  and  gi-ief  of  mind  was  not  less 
than  our  own. 

XXX.  It  is  the  consuls  who  ought  to  complain  of  these 
numerous  and  enormous  injxiries  done  to  our  allies,  and  to 
kings,  and  to  free  states.  Kings  and  foreign  nations  have 
always  been  under  the  protection  of  that  magistracy.  But 
have  any  words  of  the  consuls  been  heard  on  the  subject  1 
Althoiigli,  indeed,  who  would  listen  to  them  if  they  wanted 
to  complain  ever  so  much  1  Could  they  make  any  complaint 
about  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  not  only  did  not  defend  me 
while  I  was  still  standing, — me,  a  fellow-citizen,  who  had  no 
chai'ge  brought  against  me,  who  was  attacked  only  as  a  screen 
to  conceal  the  attacks  intended  for  my  coimtry, — but  who  did 
not  even  protect  me  after  I  had  fallen  1  I  had  yielded,  if  you 
assert  tliat  the  common  people  was  alienated  from  me,  (which 
it  was  not,)  to  unpopularity;  if  you  think  tliat  everything  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  to  the  times ;  if  violence  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  to  arms  ;  if  there  was  a  confederacy  against  me, 
to  a  bargain  made  by  the  magistrates ;  if  there  was  danger  to 
all  the  citizens,  then  I  had  yielded  to  the  one  great  considera- 
tioDj  the  safety  of  the  republic.     Why,  when  a  motion  was 
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brought  foiTvard  concerning  the  status  of  a  citizen,  (I  do  not 
say  what  sort  of  citizen,)  and  the  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  sacred  laws  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  decree  a 
privilegium  against  any  one,  nor  to  make  any  motion  affect- 
ing a  man's  rights  as  a  citizen  ; — why,  I  say,  was  the  voice  of 
the  consuls  never  heai'd  1  Why  was  the  rule  established  that 
year, — as  far  as  those  two  pests  of  this  empire  could  effect  its 
establishment, — that  any  citizen  might  lawfully  be  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  name,  by  the  mob  of  artisans  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  by  the  contrivance  of  a  tribune  of  the  people?  But 
what  measures  were  proposed  that  year  1  what  promises  were 
made  to  many?  what  engagements  were  committed  to  writing? 
what  hopes  were  entertained  1  what  designs  formed  ? — What 
shall  I  say  1  what  spot  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  was 
not  allotted  to  some  one  or  other  ?  what  public  business  was 
there,  which  could  be  thought  of,  or  wished  for,  or  imagined, 
of  which  the  management  was  not  already  given  and  assigned 
to  somebody  1  what  description  of  command,  what  province, 
what  contrivance  for  finding  out  or  amassing  money,  was  over- 
looked? what  district  or  territory  in  the  whole  earth  was 
there  of  any  tolerable  extent,  in  which  some  kingdom  or  other 
was  not  marked  out  for  somebody  ?  and  what  king  was  there 
who  did  not  think  that  year,  either  that  he  could  buy  what  he 
had  not,  or  else  that  he  must  ransom  what  he  had?  Who  was 
there  who  asked  for  any  province,  or  for  any  moiiey,  or  for 
any  appointment  as  lieutenant  or  as  ambassador  from  the 
senate  ?  If  men  had  been  condemned  for  acts  of  violence, 
restitution  of  their  fines  was  made  to  them  ;  by  every  means 
the  way  to  the  consulship  was  smoothed  for  that  priest  who 
was  so  devoted  to  the  people.  The  good  groaned  at  these 
things  ;  the  wicked  cherished  hopes  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people 
was  active  ;  the  consuls  were  assisting  him. 

XXXI.  About  this  time,  a  little  later  than  he  himself  would 
approve,  Cnteus  Pompeius,  greatly  against  the  will  of  tho^e 
men  who  by  their  own  contrivances  and  by  false  alarms  had 
turned  away  the  inclination  of  that  most  virtuous  and  gallant 
man  from  the  defence  of  my  safety,  awakened  again  that 
habit  which  he  had  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  good 
government  of  the  republic,  which  had  been,  I  will  not  say 
luUed  asleep,  but  a  little  checked  and  blasted  by  some  sort  of 
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suspicion.  That  man,  who  by  his  virtuous  valour  had  subdutd 
the  most  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the  most  active  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  the  mightiest  nations,  and  kings,  and  savage  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  tribes,  and  a  countless  host  of  pirates, 
and  also  the  slaves ;  who,  having  put  a  happy  end  to  every 
war  by  land  and  sea,  had  made  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  peoj^le  coequal  with  the  extent  of  the  world  j 
would  not  allow  that  republic  to  be  ovcrtmuied  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  a  few  men,  which  he  himself  had  repeatedly  saved, 
not  only  by  his  counsels,  but  even  by  his  own  blood;  he  came 
to  the  succour  of  the  public  cause;  he  resisted  the  remainder 
of  those  men's  measures  by  his  authority  ;  he  addressed  to 
the  authorities  complaints  as  to  what  had  already  haj)pened. 
Some  inclination  towards  a  better  state  of  things  appeared  to 
ai'ise.  The  senate,  in  a  full  house,  passed  a  decree  respecting 
my  return,  on  the  first  of  June,  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice,  on  the  motion  of  Lucius  Ninnius,  whose  good  faith  and 
virtue  never  wavered  in  my  cause.  Somebody  of  the  name 
of  Ligus,  some  obscure  fellow,  some  contemptible  addition  to 
my  enemies,  interposed  his  veto.  The  affair  and  our  cause 
were  now  in  such  a  state  that  we  seemed  to  look  up,  and  to 
be  coming  to  life  again.  Whoever  had  had  the  slightest 
participation  in  the  wickedness  of  Clodius  as  connected  with 
my  sufferings,  wherever  he  came,  or  in  wliatever  trial  he 
appeared,  was  sure  to  be  condemned.  Not  a  man  was  found 
who  would  admit  that  he  had  given  a  vote  against  me.  My 
brother  had  departed  from  Asia,  with  every  appearance  of 
mourning,  but  with  far  deeper  giief  at  his  heart.  As  he  came 
towards  the  cit}',  the  whole  city  went  forth  to  meet  him  with 
tears  and  gi-oans.  The  senate  was  speaking  with  umisual 
freedom.  The  Roman  knights  were  constantly  meeting.  That 
excellent  man  Piso,  my  son-in-law,'  who  was  not  allowed  time 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  affection,  either  from  me  or  from 
the  Roman  people,  kept  beseeching  his  relation  to  give  him 
back  his  father-in-law.  Tlie  senate  refused  to  entertain  any 
proposition  whatever  till  the  consuls  had  made  a  motion  con- 
cer  .ing  me. 

XXXII.  i  nd  as  the  facts  of  the  case  were  now  notorious, 
and  as  the  consuls,  by  their  bargain  respecting  the  provinces, 
had  parted  with  all  their  freedom  of  action,  and  when  they 
'  He  wa.';  dead. 
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were  asked  in  the  senate  to  deliver  their  opinions  respecting 
me  as  private  men,'  said  that  tliey  were  afraid  of  that  law  of 
Clodins  :  as  tliose  men  could  not  stand  this  state  of  things 
any  longer,  they  formed  a  plan  to  mnrder  Cna3us  Pompeius  ; 
and  when  that  was  detected,  and  when  tlie  assassins  had  been 
taken  with  the  arms  in  their  hands,  he  remained  shut  up  in 
his  own  house  as  long  as  my  enemy  continued  tribune.  Eight 
tribunes  supported  a  motion  for  my  return ;  from  which  it 
was  understood  that  my  friends  had  increased  in  my  absence, 
and  tliat,  too,  while  I  was  in  a  situation  in  which  some  whom 
I  had  thought  to  be  my  friends  were  not  able  to  show "  it ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  they  had  always  the  same  inclination, 
but  not  always  the  same  freedom  of  action ;  for  of  the  nine 
tribunes  wlio  were  at  that  time  in  my  interest,  one,  while  I 
was  absent,  dropped  off  from  me,  who  took  his  surname  from 
the  images  of  tlie  JElii,  though  he  looks  more  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  their  nation  than  to  their  family.^ 

Accordingly,  in  tliis  year,  when  the  new  magistrates  had 
been  elected,  when  all  good  men  turned  their  hopes  towards 
them  and  began  to  found  expectations  of  a  better  state  of 
things  on  their  honesty,  Publius  Lentulus,  as  the  chief,  took 
up  my  cause  with  his  authority  and  by  the  open  declaration 
of  his  sentiments,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Piso  and  Gabi- 
nius  ;  and  when  eight  tribunes  made  a  motion  in  my  behalf, 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  it  in  a  speech  very  honourable  to  me. 
And  though  he  thought  that  it  would  redound  gx-eatly  to  his 
glory,  and  would  secui'e  him  gratitude  as  having  perfoiTned 
a  most  important  service  to  the  state,  if  that  cause  was 
not  as  yet  proceeded  with,  but  was  reserved  entire  for  his 
consulship,  still  he  preferred  having  my  biisiness  settled  at 
once  by  others,  to  having  it  accomplished  after  delay  by 
himself. 

XXXIII.  In  the  meantime  Publius  Sextius,  0  judges,  the 
tribune  elect,  undertook  a  journey  to  Cains  Ctesar,  for  the 
sake  of  my  safety.  What  he  effected,  how  much  real  good  he 
did,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  think,  indeed,  if 
CcBsar  was,  as  I  believe  him  to  have  been,  well-inclined  towards 

'  The  text  here  seems  undoubtedly  corrupt. 
^  Here  also  the  text  is  prebably  very  corrupt. 

^  Jiilius  was  of  bigurian  family  originally,  and  the  Ligurians  were 
not  very  famous  foi  their  good  faith. 
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us,  that  Sextius  did  me  no  good  at  all ;  if  Cresar  was  a  little 
angiy  with  me,  he  did  not  do  much  good ;  but  still  jon  see 
the  unwearied  activity  and  loyalty  of  the  man. 

I  now  come  to  the  tribuneship  of  Sextius  ;  for  he  under- 
took this  journey  for  the  sake  of  the  republic  when  he  was 
only  tribune  elect.  He  thought  that  it  concerned  the  iniani- 
mity  of  the  citizens,  and  the  facility  of  accomplishing  what 
he  had  at  heart,  to  show  that  Ctesai''s  mind  -was  not  averse  to 
the  business. 

That  year  passed  away.  Men  seemed  to  breathe,  not  from 
having  actually  attained  their  wishes,  but  from  their  hopes  of 
recovering  the  republic.  Two  vultures  in  the  robe  of  war ' 
went  forth  with  evil  omens  and  the  execrations  of  the  citizens. 
I  only  wish  that  everything  had  happened  to  them  which 
men  then  prayed  might  happen ;  and  then  we  should  not 
have  lost  the  province  of  Macedonia,  nor  our  cavalry,  and 
those  gallant  cohorts  in  Syria.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
enter  on  their  office,  who  had  all  pledged  themselves  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  concerning  me.  The  chief  of  them  is  bought 
over  by  my  enemies,  whom  men,  laughing  at  him  amid  their 
indignation,  were  used  to  call  Gracchus ;  since  it  was  the  fute 
of  the  city,  that  even  that  weasel  escaped  out  of  the  brambles 
should  attempt  to  gnaw  a  hole  in  the  republic.  But  the  other 
fellow,  Serrauus, — not  the  Serranus'  from  the  plough,  but  the 
one  from  the  deserted  gi'anary  of  Gaviu^s  Olelus,  where  you 
might  count  ^  the  grains, — being  inserted  among  the  Atilii 
Calatini,  on  a  sudden,  after  tlie  names  had  been  entered  on 
the  tablets,  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list. 

The  first  of  January  arrives ;  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
what  ensued  than  I  am ;  hoM'ever,  T  say  what  I  have  heard. 
You  know  what  a  numerous  attendance  of  the  senate  there 

1  The  Latin  word  is  paludati.  "The  paludamentum  always  denotes 
the  cloak  worn  by  a  iloman  general  commanding  an  army,  and  by  his 
principal  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagnm.  of  the  common 
soldiers,  and  to  the  tofja  or  robe  of  peace." — Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  p.  713, 
T.  Pafudamenhim. 

*  A  name  of  Cincinnatus,  given  to  him  also  by  Virgil : — 

"  A''elte  sulco  Serrano  serentem." — jEn.  vi.  845. 

'  There  is  probably  some  corruption  here  in  the  text.  "  Calata 
comitia,a.  kind  of  comitin  for  the  consecration  of  a  priest;  hence  calatis 
(jranis  for  comitiia,  faccte.  Cic."— Riddle,  Lat.  Diet,  in  voc.  Calo 
There  seems  a  sort  of  pun  on  Calatus  and  Calatinus. 
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was,  Tvhat  expectation  of  the  people,  what  a  concourse  of 
deputies  from  all  Italy ;  how  great  too  was  the  virtue  and 
activity  and  authority  of  Publius  Lentulus,  the  consul ;  and 
also  how  very  moderate  towards  me  was  the  behaviour  of  his 
colleague,  who,  though  he  said  that  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
me  on  account  of  a  disagreement  between  us  on  the  afiaira  Oi 
the  republic,  still  said  that  he  would  give  it  up  to  the  con- 
script fathers  and  to  the  critical  times  of  the  republic. 

XXXIV.  Then  Lucius  Cotta,  being  asked  his  opinion  first, 
said  what  was  most  worthy  of  the  republic, — that  nothing 
had  been  done  respecting  me  justly,  nothing  according  to 
the  usages  of  our  ancestors,  nothing  according  to  the  laws ; 
that  no  one  could  be  removed  out  of  the  city  without  a 
regular  trial ;  that  it  not  only  was  illegal  for  any  law  to  be 
passed,  but  that  no  decision  even  coidd  be  come  to,  except  at 
the  comitia  centuriata ;  that  that  was  all  violence,  a  flame 
arising  from  the "  confusion  of  the  republic,  and  the  agitated 
state  of  the  times,  when  all  rights  and  all  courts  of  justice 
were  destroyed ;  that  when  a  great  revolution  was  impeuding, 
I  tm-ued  aside  a  little,  and  out  of  hope  of  future  tranquillity, 
had  shunned  the  present  waves  and  tempests.  Wherefore,  as 
I  had  when  absent  delivered  the  republic  from  no  less  serious 
dangers  than  I  had  previously  when  present,  he  said  that  it 
was  fitting  that  I  should  not  only  be  restored,  but  also  com- 
plimented by  the  senate.  He  also  discussed  many  other  points 
with  great  wisdom,  arguing  that  that  most  insane  and  profli- 
gate enemy  of  modesty  and  chastity  had  framed  the  law 
which  he  had  enacted  concerning  me,  in  such  a  manner,  in 
such  language,  and  with  such  statements  of  fact,  that  even 
if  it  had  been  legally  proposed  and  carried,  still  it  could  not 
have  had  any  force.  Wherefore  he  said,  that  as  I  was  not 
away  because  of  any  law,  I  ought  to  be  recalled  not  by  a  law, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  seuate. 

There  was  no  one  who  did  not  say  that  this  opinion  was 
most  sound.  But  Cnseus  Pompeius,  who  was  asked  his  opinion 
after  him,  having  expressed  his  approval  of  the  opuiion  of 
Cotta,  and  praised  it,  said  that  he,  for  the  sake  of  my  tran- 
qviillity,  in  order  that  I  might  he  in  no  subsequent  danger 
from  any  popular  disturbance,  voted  that  the  kindness  of  the 
Roman  people  should  be  added  to  the  authority  of  the  senate 
in  my  behalf.     When  all  had  vied  with  one  another,  each  one 
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speaking  about  my  safety  in  a  more  dignified  and  complimen- 
tary manner  than  the  other,  and  when  in  fact  a  unanimous 
vote  was  just  taking  place,  up  rose,  as  you  know,  Atilius  Ga- 
vianus ;  and  he  did  not  dare  to  interpose  his  veto,  although  he 
had  been  bought  for  that  purpose,  but  he  asked  a  night  to 
deliberate  on  the  matter.  Then  ensued  a  great  outcry  of  the 
senate,  and  loud  complaints  and  entreaties  :  his  father-in-law 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  He  pledged  himself  to  cause  no 
delay  the  next  day.  He  was  believed.  The  senate  broke  up. 
In  the  meantime  that  deliberate  gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
the  long  night  that  intervened,  got  his  wages  doubled.  Only 
a  veiy  few  days  followed  during  the  whole  montli  of  January 
on  which  it  was  lawful  for  a  senate  to  be  held ;  but  still 
nothing  was  discussed  except  my  business. 

XXXV.  While  the  senate  was  being  hindered  by  every  sort 
of  delay,  and  mockery,  and  false  pretence,  there  came  at  last 
the  day  appointed  for  the  discussion  of  my  case,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Jaimary.  The  chief  proposer  of  the  motion,  a  man 
most  friendly  to  me,  Quiutus  Fabricius,  occupied  the  temple 
some  time  before  daybreak.  On  that  day  Sextius  was  quite 
quiet,  the  very  man  who  is  now  on  his  trial  for  violence.  He, 
the  advocate  and  defender  of  my  cause,  takes  no  stej)  at  all, 
but  waits  to  see  the  manoeu\Tes  of  my  enemies.  What  next? 
How  do  these  men  conduct  themselves  by  whose  contrivance 
Publius  Sextius  is  now  put  upon  his  trial?  As  they  had  occu- 
pied the  forum,  and  the  place  for  the  comitia,  and  the  senate- 
house,  at  an  early  period  of  the  night,  with  a  number  of  armed 
men  and  slaves,  they  fall  on  Fabricius,  lay  violent  hands  on 
him,  slay  some  men,  and  wound  many.  They  drive  away 
by  force  Marcus  Cispius,  a  most  gallant  and  virtuous  man 
and  a  trilmne  of  the  people,  as  he  was  coming  into  the  forum ; 
they  make  a  great  slaughter  in  the  forum;  and  all  of  them, 
with  drawn  and  bloody  swords,  looked  about  with  their  eyes 
for,  and  demanded  with  their  cries,  my  brother,  a  most  vir- 
tuous man,  a  most  brave  one,  and  one  most  devoted  to  me. 
And  he  willingly,  such  was  his  grief,  and  so  great  his  regret 
for  me,  would  have  exposed  his  body  to  their  weapons,  not 
with  a  view  of  I'esisting  them,  but  with  the  object  of  meeting 
death,  if  he  had  not  preserved  his  life  in  the  hope  of  my 
return.  However,  he  endured  some  violence  from  those  wicked 
robbers ;  and  as  he  hai  come  down  for  the  piu'pose  of  begging 
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the  safety  of  his  bi'other  from  the  Roman  people,  having  been 
driven  from  the  rostra,  he  hiy  down  in  the  place  of  the  comitia, 
and  covered  himself  with  the  coii^ses  of  slaves  and  freedmen, 
and  defended  his  life  that  day  by  the  protection  which  night 
and  flight  afforded  him,  not  by  that  of  the  laws  or  courts  of 
justice.  You  recollect,  0  judges,  that  on  that  day  the  Tiler 
was  filled  with  the  corpses  of  the  citizens ;  that  the  sewers 
were  choked  up ;  that  blood  was  wiped  up  out  of  the  fomm 
with  sponges ;  so  that  all  men  thought  that  such  a  vast  number 
and  such  a  magnificent  show  of  gladiatoi-s  could  not  have  been 
provided  by  any  private  individual,  or  plebeian,  but  must  he 
the  exhil:)ition  of  some  patrician  and  man  of  prsetorian  rank. 

XXXVI.  Neither  before  this  time,  nor  even  on  this  most 
tm-bident  day  itself,  was  there  any  word  of  accusation  uttered 
against  Sextius.  But  there  was  great  violence  used  in  the 
forum.  No  doubt  of  that.  ^Vhen  was  there  ever  gi-eater  1 
We  have  often  seen  men  pelted  with  stones ;  not  so  often, 
but  still  too  often,  have  we  seen  swords  :  but  such  great 
slaughter  as  this, — such  vast  heaps  of  corpses  piled  up,  who 
ever  beheld  in  the  forum,  except,  perhaps,  on  that  miserable 
day  of  Cinna  and  Octavius  1  With  what  animosity  did  the 
parties  fight !  For,  indeed,  seditious  disturbances  often  arise 
fi'om  the  pertinacity  or  firmness  with  which  some  magistrate 
lias  exercised  his  veto,  or  fi-om  the  faidt  and  wickedness  of  some 
proposer  of  a  law,  having  held  out  hopes  of  great  advantage 
or  gi-eat  bribes  to  the  ignorant ;  they  arise  from  the  rivah-y 
of  the  magistrates;  they  arise  gradually  from  clamour  at 
first,  and  afterwards  from  some  division  of  the  assembly  :  it 
is  unwiUingly,  and  slowly,  and  seldom  that  acts  of  violence 
are  resorted  to.  But  who  ever  heard  before  of  a  sedition  in 
♦  he  night,  when  not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  when  no  assem- 
oly  had  been  summoned,  and  when  no  law  had  been  read  1 
Is  it  probable  that  a  Pv,oman  citizen,  or  that  any  fi-ee  man, 
should  have  descended  with  a  sword  into  the  forum  before 
daybreak,  in  order  to  prevent  a  law  from  being  passcnl 
respecting  me,  unless  he  w'ere  one  of  those  men  who  have 
been  fattened  up  this  long  time  on  the  blood  of  the  republic 
by  that  destructive  and  wicked  citizen  1 

Here  now  I  ask  the  prosecutor  himself,  who  complains 
that  Sextius  used  to  keep  a  great  multitude  and  a  large  guard 
about  him  during  his  tribuneship,  whether  he  had  them  wit' i 
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him  ou  that  day  ?  Ceilainly,  most  undeniably,  he  had  not ; 
and  tlierefore  the  party  of  the  republic  was  defeated;  and  it 
was  defeated,  not  by  unfavom-able  auspices,  not  by  any 
exercise  of  the  veto,  not  by  the  suffrages  of  any  assembly, 
but  by  violence,  by  force  of  arms,  by  bloodshed.  For  if  the 
praetor  had  given  notice  to  Fabricius,  and  had  said  that  he 
was  observing  the  auspices,  the  republic  would  have  received 
a  blow,  but  still  one  which  it  could  have  lamented.  If  his 
colleague  had  interrupted  Fabricius  with  his  veto,  he  would 
have  injui-ed  the  republic,  but  still  he  woidd  have  injured  the 
republic  in  a  legal  and  regular  manner.  Are  you  to  send 
raw  gladiators,  got  together  in  expectation  of  the  ecdileshipj 
with  a  pack  of  assassins  let  loose  out  of  the  gaols,  into  the 
forum  before  dawn  ?  Are  you  to  drive  the  magistrates  down 
from  the  temple  1  Are  you  to  cause  a  great  massacre  1  to 
desolate  the  foi-um  1  and  then,  when  you  have  carried  every- 
thing by  violence  and  arms,  to  accuse  a  man  who  has  pro- 
tected himself  with  a  guard,  not  for  the  pm-pose  of  opposing 
you,  but  of  defending  his  own  life  ? 

XXXVII.  But  not  even  since  that  time  has  Sextius  en- 
deavoured to  take  care  to  be  able,  being  defended  by  liis 
people  around  him,  to  dischai'ge  the  duties  of  his  magis- 
tracy in  the  forum,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
in  safety.  Therefore,  relying  on  the  sacred  natm'e  of  his 
office  as  tribune,  as  he  considered  that  he  was  armed  by 
sacred  laws,  not  only  against  violence  and  weapons,  but  also 
against  words  and  inteiTuption  in  speaking,  he  came  into  the 
temple  of  Castor, — he  gave  notice  to  the  consul  that  he 
could  not  proceed  because  he  was  obsei'\'ing  the  auspices; 
when  on  a  sudden  that  band  of  Clodius,  which  had  already 
been  repeatedly  victorious  in  the  slaughter  of  citizens,  raises 
an  outcry,  hun-ies  forward,  attacks  him.  Some  fall  w'ith 
their  swords  on  the  tribune  unarmed  and  rmprovided,  and 
some  with  pieces  of  fences  and  with  clubs;  and  he  at  length, 
having  received  many  wounds,  and  been  weakened  and  dis- 
abled by  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  these  men, 
fell  down  in  an  almost  lifeless  state,  and  was  only  saved  fi'om 
actual  death  by  their  believing  that  he  was  dead.  For  when 
they  saw  him  lying  on  the  ground  wth  numberless  wounds 
and  gashes,  scarcely  breathing,  pale  and  exhausted,  they  at 
last  left  off  wounding  him,  more  because  they  were  tired. 
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aud  because  tliey  were  mistaken,  thinking  liim  dying,  than 
from  any  feelings  of  pity  or  moderation. 

And  now  Sextius  is  on  his  trial  for  violence  !  Why  is  this  1 
Because  he  is  alive.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  his.  One  last 
blow  was  wanting;  and  if  that  had  been  added,  he  would 
have  yielded  up  his  last  breath.  Accuse  Lentidius ;  he  did  not 
wound  him  in  the  right  place ;  accuse  Sabinius,that  fellow  from 
Reate,  and  ask  why  he  was  so  prompt  to  cry  out  that  the  man 
was  dead.  But  why  accuse  Sextius  himself  ?  Was  not  there 
enough  of  him  for  their  swords  1  Did  he  resist  1  Did  he 
not  stand  to  be  killed  as  gladiators  are  often  ordered  to  do  1 

XXXVIII.  Is  this  of  itself  a  proof  of  violen  je,  not  to  be  able 
to  die?  Or  this,  that  a  tribime  of  the  people  piofaned  a  temple 
with  blood  1  Or  this,  that  when  he  had  been  carried  away, 
and  had  begun  to  come  to  himself,  he  did  not  order  himself 
to  be  carried  back  again  1  Where  is  the  crime  for  which  you 
blame  him  1  Or  this  I  ask,  0  judges,  if  on  that  day  that 
family  of  Clodius  had  done  what  it  wished, — if  Publius 
Sextius,  who  was  left  for  dead,  had  really  been  slain,  would 
you  have  had  recourse  to  arms  1  Would  you  have  roused 
yourselves  up  to  the  corn-age  of  your  fathers,  and  to  the 
valour  of  your  ancestors  1  Would  you  at  last  have  endea- 
voured to  widest  the  republic  out  of  the  hands  of  that  deadly 
robber  1  Or  would  you  even  then  have  remained  quiet,  and 
dawdled,  and  been  afraid,  when  you  saw  the  repubhc  over- 
whelmed and  taken  possession  of  by  the  most  impious  assas- 
sins and  by  slaves  1  If  then  you  would  have  avenged  his 
death,  if  you  had  any  idea  of  continuing  free  men,  and  of 
retaining  the  constitution,  do  you  think  that  you  ought  to 
hesitate  as  to  what  you  ought  to  say,  aud  feel,  and  think,  and 
decide  as  to  his  virtue  now  that  he  is  alive  1 

But  even  those  very  parricides,  whose  unbridled  frenzy  is 
nom-ished  by  long  impunity,  were  tin-own  into  such  con- 
I  sternation  by  the  violence  of  their  deed,  that  if  the  belief  of 
the  death  of  Sextius  had  lasted  a  little  longer,  they  would 
have  done  as  they  were  thinking  of,  and  have  slain  their  own 
friend  Gracchus,  for  the  sake  of  attributing  the  crime  to  us. 
That  clown,  however,  being  rather  wary,  (for  those  wicked 
men  could  not  conceal  their  design,)  perceived  that  his  own 
blood  was  sought  for  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
unpopularity  of  this  atrocity  of  Clodius,  and  got  hold  of  a 
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cloak  belonging  to  a  mule-driver,  in  which  lie  had  originally 
come  to  Rome  to  the  comitia,  and  put  a  mower's  basket  on 
his  head,  and  when  some  were  asking  for  Numerius,  and 
some  for  Quintius,  he  was  .saved  by  the  mistake  of  the 
double  name.  And  you  arc  all  aware  that  he  was  in  danger 
until  it  was  ascertained  that  Scxtius  was  alive ;  and  if  that 
had  not  been  discovered  a  little  sooner  than  I  could  have 
wished,  they  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  transfei 
the  odium  of  the  death  of  their  hired  tool  to  those  on  whom 
they  expected  to  shift  it;  but  they  would  have  diminished 
the  infamy  of  their  abominable  wickedness  by  one  crime 
which  every  one  would  have  been  glad  of  And  if  Publius 
Sextius  had  then  yielded  up,  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  thai 
life  which  he  hardly  retained,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  only 
the  senate  had  continued  to  exist,  and  if  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people  had  ever  recovered,  a  statue  would  at  some 
futm-e  time  have  been  erected  to  him  in  the  forum,  as  to  a 
man  who  had  been  slain  in  the  cause  of  the  republic. 

Nor,  indeed,  would  any  one  of  those  men  to  whom  yon 
see  that  statues  after  their  death  have  been  erected  by  our 
ancestors  in  that  place  in  the  rostra,  deserve  to  be  thought 
more  of  than  Publius  Sextius,  either  as  respects  the  cruelty 
of  their  death,  or  their  attachment  to  the  republic :  if, 
when  he  had  undertaken  the  cause  of  a  citizen  oppressed  by 
undesei-ved  misfortune, — the  cause  of  a  friend, — the  cause  of 
a  man  who  had  done  great  services  to  the  republic, — the 
cause  of  the  senate,  the  cause  of  Italy,  the  cause  of  the 
I'epublicj  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
religion  and  to  the  auspices,  he  had  given  notice  to  the 
magistrates  of  what  omens  he  had  obsei-ved,  he  had  been 
slain  by  those  impious  pssts  of  their  country  in  the  light  of 
day,  openly,  within  the  sight  of  gods  and  men,  in  a  most 
holy  temple,  in  a  most  hojy  cause,  and  while  invested  with 
a  most  holy  magistracy.  Will  any  one,  then,  say  that  the 
life  of  that  man  ought  to  be  stripped  of  its  proper  dignity 
and  honour,  when  you  would  have  thought  his  death  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  an  everlasting  monument  ? 

'  The  man's  real  name  was  Numerius  Qiiinctius,  who  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Gracchus,  to  whicli  he  had  no  right,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self popular  with  the  multitude ;  who.  perhaps,  on  that  account  elected 
him  tribune. 
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XXXIX.  "You  brought,"  says  he,  "you  levied,  you  got 
together  a  band  of  men."  What  was  he  going  to  do  with  them'? 
To  besiege  the  senate?  to  expel  citizens  who  had  not  been  con- 
demned? to  plunder  men's  property?  to  set  fire  to  buildings? 
to  plunder  private  houses  1  to  burn  the  temples  of  the  im- 
mortal gods'?  to  expel  the  tribunes  of  the  people  fi-om  the 
rostra  by  force  of  arms  1  to  sell  whatever  provinces  he  pleased 
to  whomsoever  he  pleased  1  to  give  men  the  title  of  king  1  to 
restore  to  fi-ee  cities,  by  means  of  our  lieutenants  and  ambas- 
sadors, men  who  had  been  condemned  for  capital  offences  1  to 
blockade  the  chief  man  of  the  state  in  his  house  with  armed 
bands  ?  It  was  to  effect  all  these  objects,  I  suppose,  which 
could  never  possibly  be  attained  imless  the  republic  were 
ovei'whelmed  by  armed  men,  that  Publius  Sextius  got  toge- 
ther his  multitude  of  men,  and  his  troops,  as  j^ou  call  them. 
But  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  not  as  yet  invite  good  men  to  have  recoui-se  to  such 
raeans  for  their  protection.  We  were  defeated,  not,  indeed, 
by  that  body  alone,  but  still  not  entirely  without  its  agency. 
You  were  aU  mourning  in  silence. 

The  forum  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  year;  the 
temple  of  Castor  ha^^ng  been  occupied  by  runaway  slaves, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fortress !  not  a  word  was  said  against 
such  conduct.  Everything  was  done  by  the  clamour,  and 
impetuosity,  and  violence,  and  assaults  of  men  desperate 
through  indigence  and  through  their  natural  audacity.  And 
you  endured  that  it  should  be  so.  The  magistrates  were 
driven  from  the  temples ;  others  were  altogether  cut  off  from 
all  approach  to  them  or  to  the  forum.  No  one  offered  any 
resistance.  Gladiators  were  taken  out  of  the  praetor's  train 
and  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  confessed  that  they  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  by  Milo,  tliat  they  had  been  released 
by  Serranus.  Yet  no  mention  was  made  of  these  things. 
The  foiTun  was  strewed  with  the  corpses  of  Roman  citizens, 
murdered  in  a  nocturnal  massacre.  There  not  only  was  no 
new  sort  of  investigation  into  such  events  instituted,  but 
even  the  old  courts  of  justice  were  abohshed.  You  saw  a 
tribune  of  the  people  lying  down,  stricken  to  the  ground 
mth.  more  than  twenty  wounds,  and  almost  dead;  the  house 
of  another  tribune  of  the  people,  a  man  of  god-like  virtue, 
(for  I  will  say  what  I  think  myself,  and  what  all  men  agree 
VOL.  in.  o 
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with  me  iu  tl  iuking,)  a  man  of  most  eminent,  imlieard-ol; 
unprecedented  greatness  of  mind,  and  wisdom,  and  integrity, 
was  attacked  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  army  of  Ck)dius. 

XL.  And  while  speaking  on  this  topic  you  praise  Milo,  and 
you  praise  him  deservedly.  For  what  man  have  we  evei" 
seen  of  more  admirable  virtue  ?  a  man  who,  without  any 
expectation  of  reward  beyond  this,  which  is  now  thought  an 
old-fashioned  a,nd  contemptible  thing, — namely,  the  esteem 
of  the  good,  has  voluntarily  encountered  every  sort  of  danger, 
and  the  most  arduous  labom-s,  and  the  most  severe  contests, 
and  the  most  bitter  enmities  1  who  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  citizen  who  has  shown  not  only  by  words  but  by  actions 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
in  the  republic  by  the  leading  men ;  that  such  men's  duty 
was  to  resist  the  wickedness  of  audacious  men,  men  who 
would  overturn  the  republic,  by  means  of  the  laws,  and  of 
the  coiu'ts  of  justice ;  but  that  if  the  laws  were  inefficient,  if 
there  were  no  courts  of  justice,  if  the  republic  was  seized  and 
held  in  subjection  by  the  violence  and  conspiracy  and  armed 
force  of  audacious  men,  then  that  it  was  absolutel}'  necessary 
for  our  lives  and  liberties  to  be  defended  by  armed  guards 
and  by  troops.  To  think  in  this  way  is  a  sign  of  prudence  ; 
to  act  iu  accoi'dance  with  such  sentiments  is  a  proof  of 
bravery;  to  think  rightly,  and  to  act  bravely  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  proof  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue. 

Milo,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  entered  on  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  :  and  I  will  dilate  yet  fm-ther  in 
his  praise ;  not  because  he  is  more  anxious  to  be  praised  than 
to  be  respected,  or  because  I  have  any  particular  wi.sh  to  give 
him  this  reward  of  praise  in  his  presence,  especially  as  I 
caniv./t  find  words  equal  to  his  exploits  ;  but  because  I  think 
that  if  I  prove  that  the  conduct  of  Milo  has  been  approved 
of  by  the  voice  of  the  prosecutor,  you  will  think  with  refer- 
ence to  this  accusation,  that  the  cause  of  Sextius  stands  on 
the  same  gi-ound.  Titus  Annius,  then,  entered  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  with  the  foeling  that 
he  wished  to  restore  to  his  country  a  citizen  wlio  had  been 
undeservedly  diiven  from  it.  The  case  was  a  plain  one  ;  his 
conduct  was  consistent,  supported  by  the  unanimous  consent 
and  concord  of  every  one.  He  had  his  colleagues  for  as- 
sistants, the  greatest  pt  ssible  zeal  in  his  favour  of  one  of  thi> 
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consuls,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other  was  nearly  friendly. 
Of  the  prsetors,  one  was  unfavoiu-able  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
senate  in  the  cause  was  extraordinary,  the  feelings  of  all  the 
Roman  knights  were  roused  to  further  it,  Italy  was  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation.  There  were  only  two  enemies  who  had 
been  brought  over  to  create  obstacles ;  and  if  those  despicable 
and  contemptible  men  could  not  support  the  weight  of  so 
important  a  business,  he  saw  that  he  should  not  be  able  by 
any  means  to  accomplish  the  object  which  he  had  undei-taken 
to  effect.  He  laboured  with  all  his  influence,  with  all  his 
prudence, — he  laboured  by  means  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  state, — he  laboured,  exciting  others  b}^ 
the  example  of  the  vh'tuous  and  brave  citizens, — he  meditated 
with  incessant  diligence  on  what  conduct  was  worthy  of  the 
republic  and  of  himself,  on  his  own  station  and  character,  on 
what  hopes  he  ought  to  entertain,  on  what  return  he  ought  to 
make  to  his  ancestors  for  what  he  had  received  from  them. 

XLI.  That  gladiator  saw  that  he  could  not  be  a  match  for 
such  wisdom  as  that  of  Milo,  if  he  proceeded  according  to 
ordinary  usage.  He  resorted  to  arms,  to  firebrands,  to  daily 
slaughter,  to  conflagi'ation  and  plunder,  with  liis  army.  He 
began  to  attack  his  house,  to  meet  him  on  his  journeys,  to 
provoke  him  by  violence,  to  try  and  alarm  him.  He  had  but 
little  effect  on  a  man  of  consummate  wisdom  and  consummate 
firmness  ;  but  although  indignation  of  mind,  and  an  innate 
love  of  liberty,  and  prompt  and  excellent  valour,  encouraged 
that  gallant  man  to  break  down  and  repel  violence  by  violence, 
especially  now  that  violence  was  so  repeatedly  offered,  still 
so  great  was  the  moderation  of  the  man,  and  so  excessive  his 
prudence,  that  he  restrained  his  indignation,  and  would  not 
avenge  himself  by  the  same  conduct  as  that  by  which  he  had 
been  provoked ;  but  he  resolved  rather  to  entangle  in  the 
toils  of  the  law  that  fellow  who  was  exulting  and  dancing  in 
triumph  over  all  the  murders  which  he  had  committed  in  the 
republic.  He  came  down  to  the  coiu't  to  accuse  him.  Who 
ever  did  so,  so  peculiarly  for  the  sake  of  the  republic  ?  having 
no  private  enmity  of  his  own  to  vu'ge  him  on,  having  no 
rewaj'd  in  prospect,  being  persuaded  by  no  entreaty  on  the 
part  of  any  one,  nor  even  by  any  general  expectation  that  he 
was  going  to  take  sush  a  step.  The  fellow's  courage  was 
shaken.  For  when  such  a  man  as  Milo  was  the  prosecutor,  he 

o2 
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had  no  hope  of  such  an  infamous  tribunal  as  his  former  one. 
See  now  the  prrctor,  the  consul,  and  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  propose  new  edicts  of  a  new  sort :  "  That  no  one  be 
brought  before  the  court  as  a  defendant ;  that  no  one  be 
summoned  before  the  judges  ;  that  no  investigations  take 
place  ;  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  make  any  mention  to  any 
one,  of  judges,  or  courts  of  justice."  What  was  a  man  to 
do  who  was  born  for  virtue,  and  dignity,  and  glory,  when  the 
violence  of  wicked  men  was  fortified  in  this  way,  by  the  de- 
struction of  all  laws  and  courts  of  justice?  Was  a  tribune  of 
the  people  to  place  his  life  at  the  mercy  of  a  private  in- 
dividual 1  was  a  most  virtuous  man  to  hold  his  life  at  the  will 
of  a  most  thoroughly  wicked  one  1  or,  was  he  to  abandon  the 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken  1  was  he  to  keep  at  home  ? 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  base  thing  to  be  defeated,  or  to  be 
frightened  from  his  purpose.  In  truth,  he  thought  it  for  the 
advantage  of  tlie  republic,  since  he  was  not  able  to  employ 
the  laws  agtiinst  him,  that  he  should  not  show  any  fear  of  his 
violence,  with  respect  either  to  personal  peril  to  himself,  or  to 
the  danger  of  the  republic. 

XLII.  How,  then,  can  you  accuse  Sextius  with  reference  to 
this  fact  of  his  having  provided  himself  with  a  guard,  when  at 
the  same  time  you  praise  Milo  1  Is  it  legal  for  that  man  to 
provide  himself  with  a  guard  who  is  defending  his  own  house, 
who  is  repelling  fire  and  sword  from  his  altars  and  his  fire- 
side, who  seeks  to  be  allowed  to  present  himself  ■with  safety  in 
the  fonim,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  but  do  yoii  think  that  man  who  is  warned  by  the 
wounds  which  he  sees  every  day  over  his  whole  person,  to 
defend  his  head,  and  his  neck,  and  his  throat,  and  his  sides, 
by  some  protection  or  other,  deserving  to  be  prosecuted  for 
violence  1  For  who  of  you,  0  judges,  is  ignorant  that  the 
natiu'e  of  things  has  been  such,  that  at  one  time  men,  before 
there  was  any  natural  or  civil  law  fully  laid  down,  wandered  in 
a  straggling  and  disorderly  manner  over  the  country,  and  had 
just  that  property  whicli  they  coidd  either  seize  or  keep  by 
their  own  personal  strength  and  vigour,  by  means  of  wounds 
and  bloodshed  ?  Those  men,  therefore,  who  showed  themselves 
to  be  the  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  wisdom,  they,  having 
considered  the  character  of  men's  aptitude  for  instruction  and 
of  their  natural  disposition,  collected  into  one  place  those 
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who  were  previously  scattered  abroad,  and  brought  them  over 
fi'om  their  former  savage  way  of  life  to  justice  and  mildness  of 
manners.  Then  came  those  constitutions,  devised  for  the 
utility  of  man,  which  we  call  commonwealths ;  then  came 
collections  of  men,  which  were  subsequently  called  states ; 
then  men  sm-rounded  with  walls  sets  of  houses  joined  to- 
gether, which  we  now  call  cities  ;  and  divine  and  human  laws 
began  to  be  recognised. 

And  there  is  no  point  in  which  there  is  so  much  difierence 
between  this  manner  of  life,  polished  by  civilization,  and  that 
savage  one,  as  in  the  fact  of  law  being  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  one,  and  violence  of  the  other.  If  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
guided  by  one,  we  must  adopt  the  other.  Do  we  wish  vio- 
lence to  be  put  an  end  to  ?  Law  must  inevitably  prevail ; 
that  is  to  say,  coui'ts  of  justice  must ;  for  in  them  all  law  and 
justice  ai'e  comprehended.  Do  we  disapprove  of  courts  of 
justice,  or  are  they  destroyed  or  suspended  1  In  a  moment 
violence  must  be  supreme.  Everybody  sees  this.  Milo  saw 
it,  and  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  try  the  power  of  law 
and  to  banish  violence.  He  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
one,  in  order  that  courage  and  virtue  might  defeat  audacity  ; 
he  had  recourse  to  the  other  fi-om  compulsion,  in  order  to 
prevent  virtue  and  courage  from  being  defeated  by  audacity. 
And  the  principle  of  conduct  of  Publius  Sextius  was  the  same, 
if  not  in  prosecuting  Clodius,  (for,  it  does  not  follow  that 
exactly  the  same  details  of  conduct  are  to  be  pm-sued  by  every 
one,)  still  at  all  events  in  the  necessity  of  defending  his  safety, 
and  in  preparing  a  defence  against  force  and  personal  violence. 

XLIII.  0  ye  immortal  gods  !  what  an  end  do  you  show 
to  us  ?  what  hope  of  the  republic  do  you  hold  out  to  us  1 
How  few  men  wiU  be  found  of  such  virtue  and  courage  as 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  republic  when  it  is  the  justest 
of  causes  1  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  community  ?  and  to  seek  no  glory  but  that  which  is 
solid  and  genuine  1  when  he  knows  that,  of  those  two  monsters 
so  nearly  fatal  to  the  republic,  Gabinius  and  Piso,  one  is  evei"v 
day  amassing  a  countless  sum  of  gold  from  the  peacefiil  and 
opulent  treasuries  of  Syi-ia ;  and  is  waging  war  on  quiet 
tribes,  in  order  to  poui-  into  the  deep  and  bottomless  gulf 
of  his  lusts  their  ancient  and  hitherto  untasted  and  \mdi- 
minished   riches  ;   and  is   building  in  a  most  conspicuoui> 
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place  a  villa  of  such  a  size,  that  that  villa,  of -which  that  very 
man,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  once  inifoldcd  a  picture 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  in  order  (virtuous  man  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  covetousness  that  he  was)  to  excite  odium 
against  a  most  virtuous  and  brave  citizen,  appears  now  little 
more  than  a  hut  by  the  side  of  it.  The  other  man  first  of  all 
sold  peace  for  an  enormous  sum  to  the  Thraeians  and  Dardani. 
Then,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  up  the 
money  which  they  were  to  pay  him,  he  gave  up  ]\Iacedonia 
to  them  to  i-avage  and  plunder.  Moreover,  he  distributed 
the  property  of  their  creditors,  Roman  citizens,  among  their 
Greek  debtors  ;  he  exacted  immense  sums  from  the  people 
of  D}Trachium,  he  plundered  the  Thessalians,  he  exacted 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  fi-om  the  Acha^ans  every  year ;  and, 
above  all,  in  no  public  or  consecrated  place  has  he  left 
one  statue,  or  picture,  or  ornament.  Who,  I  say,  will  em- 
brace the  cause  of  the  republic  when  he  knows  all  this,  and 
when  he  sees  that  these  men  are  so  triumphant,  who  deserve 
most  richly,  according  to  every  law  in  existence,  every  sort  of 
penalty,  and  every  exti'emity  of  punishment  1  and  that  these 
two  men  whom  you  see  here  are  brought  to  trial  1  I  say  nothing 
of  Numerius,  and  Serranus,  and  ^lius,  the  mere  di'egs  of 
the  sedition  of  Clodius  ;  but  still,  even  these  go  triumphantly 
about,  as  you  behold ;  nor,  as  long  as  ever  you  are  in  a  state 
of  apprehension  for  yourselves,  ^vill  they  ever  be  alarmed  for 
themselves. 

XLIV.  For  why  need  I  speak  of  the  adile  himself,  who  has 
even  commenced  legal  proceeding's  against  Milo,and  institiitcd 
a  prosecution  against  him  for  violence  1  Not  that  Milo  will  ever 
be  induced  by  any  injuiy  to  himself  to  repent  that  he  behaved 
with  such  virtue,  and  with  siich  firmness  of  mind  towards  the 
republic  ;  but  what  will  be  the  thoughts  of  the  young  men 
who  see  all  these  things  1  The  man  who  has  attacked  and 
destroyed  and  burnt  the  public  monuments,  and  the  sacred 
buildings,  and  the  hoiises  of  his  enemies ;  who  was  constantly 
escorted  by  assassins,  fenced  round  by  armed  g-uards,  and 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  informers,  of  whom  thei'c  is  far  too 
great  a  plenty  ;  who  stirred  up  even  a  foreig-n  band  of  wicked 
men,  and  bought  a  lot  of  slaves  ready  for  bloodshed,  and  who 
in  his  tribuneship  j)oiu-ed  the  whole  contents  of  the  prisons 
into  the  forum,  now  struts  about  as  an  ccdile,  and  accuses  the 
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man  v;ho  did  to  some  exteut  check  his  exulting  frenzy.  And 
the  man  who  has  hitherto  defended  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  as  a  private  individual  he  has  been  defending  his  own 
household  gods,  and  in  his  pubhc  capacity  the  privileges  of  his 
tribuneship  and  the  auspices,  has  been  prevented  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  from  prosecuting  that  man  with  mo- 
deration by  whom  he  himself  has  been  prosecuted  in  a  most 
nefarious  manner. 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  question  which  you  put  to  me  earnestly 
and  most  repeatedly  while  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion,— namely,  what  I  mean  by  the  race  of  best  men  1  For  this 
is  what  you  said.  You  ask  a  question  which  it  is  ver}^  desirable 
for  the  3'outh  of  the  city  to  learn,  and  not  veiy  difficidt  for  me 
to  explain  ;  and  with  respect  to  it,  I  will,  0  judges,  say  a  few 
words.  And,  as  I  think,  what  I  say  will  not  be  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  advantage  of  those  who  hear  me,  nor 
with  my  duty,  nor  with  the  very  case  which  we  are  arguing, 
of  Publius  Sextius. 

XLV.  There  have  always  in  this  city  been  two  kinds  of 
men  who  have  been  ambitious  of  being  concerned  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  of  arriving  at  distinction  by  such  a  course  ;  and 
of  these  two  kinds  one  wish  to  be  considered  popular  men, 
and  the  othei-s  wish  both  to  be,  and  to  be  considered,  of  the 
party  of  the  best  men  in  the  state.  Those  whose  object  it 
Was  that  whatever  they  did  and  whatever  they  said  should  be 
agi'eeable  to  the  multitude,  were  the  popular  party ;  but  those 
who  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  all  the 
best  men  to  approve  of  their  counsels,  were  considei'ed  of  the 
best  party. ' 

Who  then  are  they  ?  Every  good  man.  If  you  ask  what 
are  their  numbers,  they  are  innumerable.  For  if  they  were 
not,  we  could  not  stand.  They  are  the  chief  men  of  the  public 
council ;  they  are  those  who  follow  their  school ;  they  are  the 
men  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  state,  to  whom  the  senate- 
house  is  open  ;  they  are  the  citizens  of  the  municipal  towns, 
and  Roman  citizens  who  dwell  in  the  country  ;  they  are  men 
eng-aged  in  business ;  there  are  even  some  freedmen  of  the 

1  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  Cicero's  meaning  here  in  any  transla- 
tion. The  Latin  word  he  uses  is  optimates,  which  when  spoken 
general!}  means  the  nobles  and  the  aristocratic  party  ;  but  all  through 
this  passage  he  connects  it  \i\\.h.oj)timus,  best,  most  virtuous. 
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best  party.  The  number,  as  I  have  said,  of  this  party  is 
widely  scattered  in  various  directions ;  but  the  entire  body 
(to  prevent  all  mistakes)  can  be  described  and  defined  in  a 
few  words.  All  men  belong  to  the  best  party,  who  are  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  nor  wicked  by  nature,  nor  madmen,  nor 
men  embarrassed  by  domestic  difficulties.  Let  it  be  laid 
down,  then,  that  these  men  (this  race,  as  you  call  them)  are  all 
those  who  are  honest,  and  in  their  senses,  and  who  are  well  off 
in  their  domestic  circumstances.  Those  who  are  guided  by 
their  wishes,  who  consult  their  interests  and  opinions  in  the 
management  of  the  republic,  are  the  partisans  of  the  best  men, 
and  are  themselves  accounted  best  men,  most  wise  and  most 
illustrious  citizens,  and  chief  men  in  the  state. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  proposed  to  themselves  by  these 
directors  of  the  republic,  which  they  are  bound  to  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon,  and  towards  which  they  ought  to  direct  their 
course  1  That  which  is  most  excellent  and  most  desirable  to 
all  men  in  their  senses,  and  to  all  good  and  happy  men,— ease 
conjoined  with  dignity.  Those  who  seek  this  are  all  best 
men  ;  those  who  effect  it  are  considered  the  chief  leaders  in 
and  the  preservers  of  their  states.  For  men  ought  not  to  be 
so  elated  by  the  dignity  of  the  afftiirs  which  they  have  luider- 
taken  to  manage,  as  to  have  no  regard  to  their  ease ;  nor 
ought  they  to  dwell  with  fondness  on  any  sort  of  ease  which 
is  inconsistent  with  dignity. 

XLVI.  And  of  tiiis  easy  dignity  these  ai'c  the  foundations, 
these  are  the  component  parts,  which  ought  to  be  upheld  by 
the  chief  men,  and  to  be  defended  even  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  :  religious  observances,  the  auspices,  the  civil  power  of 
magistrates,  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  laws,  the  usages 
of  one's  ancestors,  tlie  courts  of  justice,  the  jurisdictiou  of  the 
judges,  good  feith,  the  provinces,  the  allies,  the  glory  of  the 
empire,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  army,  the  treasury.  To  be 
the  defender  and  advocate  of  all  these  things,  numerous  and 
important  as  they  are,  is  a  task  to  employ  great  courage, 
great  ability,  and  great  firmness.  In  truth,  in  such  a  vast 
number  of  citizens,  thei'e  is  a  great  mviltitudc  of  those  men, 
who  either,  from  fear  of  punishment,  because  they  are  conscious 
of  their  own  misdeeds,  are  anxious  for  fresh  changes  and  revo- 
lutions in  the  republic ;  or  who,  on  account  of  some  innate 
insanity  of  mind,  feed  upon  the  discords  and  seditions  of  the 
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citizens ;  or  else  who,  on  account  of  tlie  embairassment  of 
their  estates  and  circumstances,  had  ratlier  burn  in  one  vast 
common  conflagration,  than  in  one  which  consumed  only 
themselves.  And  when  these  men  have  found  instigators, 
leaders  in  and  promoters  of  their  own  objects  and  vices,  their 
waves  ai'e  stirred  up  in  the  republic,  so  that  those  men  must 
watch  who  have  demanded  for  themselves  the  helm  of  the 
country,  and  they  must  strive  with  all  their  skill  and  with 
all  their  diligence,  in  oi'der  that  they  may  be  able  to  preserve 
these  things  which  I  have  just  now  called  its  foundations  and 
component  parts,  and  so  keep  in  their  course  and  reach  that 
harbour  of  ease  and  dignity. 

If,  0  judges,  I  were  to  deny  that  this  path  is  rugged  and 
difficult,  and  full  of  danger  and  snares,  I  should  speak  falsely ; 
especially  as  I  have  not  only  always  been  aware  that  it  was 
so,  but  have  been  alive  to  its  perils  and  labours  more  than  any 
other  man. 

XL VI  I.  The  republic  is  attacked  by  greater  foi-ces  and 
more  numerous  bodies  than  those  by  which  it  is  defended ; 
because  audacious  and  abandoned  men  are  impelled  on  by  a 
nod,  and  are  even  of  their  own  accord  excited  by  nature  to  be 
enemies  to  the  republic.  And  somehow  or  other  good  men 
are  slower  in  action,  and  overlooking  the  first  beginnings  of 
things,  are  at  last  aroused  by  necessity  itself;  so  that  some- 
times through  their  very  delays  and  tardiness  of  movement, 
while  they  wish  to  retain  their  ease  even  without  dignity, 
they,  of  their  own  accord,  lose  both.  But  those  who  are 
desirous  to  be  defenders  of  the  republic,  if  they  be  fickle  men, 
soon  give  up  the  task ;  if  they  be  at  all  timid  men,  they 
abandon  it ;  and  those  alone  remain  and  endure  everything 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  who  are  such  men  as  your  father 
was,  0  Marcus  Scaurus,  who  resisted  all  seditious  men,  from 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus  to  that  of  Quintus  Varius,  whom 
no  violence,  no  threats,  and  no  unpopularity  ever  shook ;  or 
such  as  Quintus  Metellus,  the  uncle  of  your  mother ;  who, 
when  as  censor  he  had  branded  a  man  most  flourishing  in  the 
populai"  esteem,  Lucius  Saturninus,  and  when  he  had  expunged 
a  pretended  Gracchus  from  the  list  of  the  citizens,  in  spite  of 
the  violence  of  an  excited  mob,  and  when  he  alone  had 
refused  to  swear  obedience  to  a  law  which  he  considered  had 
not  been  legally  enacted,  preferred  to  abandon  the  city  rather 
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than  Lis  opinion ;  or,  (to  leave  oflf  quoting  ancient  examples, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance  ivorthy  of  the  gloiy  of  this 
empire,  while  yet  I  avoid  naming  any  one  who  is  now  alive,) 
such  as  Quintus  Catulus  lately  was,  whom  neither  the  tempest 
of  danger  nor  the  breeze  of  honour  could  ever  move  from  his 
straight  course,  either  by  hope  or  fear. 

XLVIII.  Imitate  those  men,  I  beg  you  in  the  name  of  the 
immortal  gods,  ye  who  seek  for  dignity,  and  praise,  and 
glory.  These  examples  ai'e  honourable  ;  these  are  godlike  ; 
these  are  immortal ;  these  are  celebrated  in  fame,  and  are 
committed  to  the  eternal  recollection  of  our  aimals,  and  ai'e 
handed  down  to  posterity.  It  is  a  labour,  I  do  not  deny  it 
The  dangers  are  great,  T  admit  it, — 

"  The  path  of  virtuous  men  is  full  of  snares." 

That  is  a  most  true  saying. 
The  poet  says  further, — 

"  But  to  demand  those  honours  which  excite 
The  general  envy  and  desire  of  all, 
And  yet  to  shun  the  toil  and  ceaseless  care 
Which  can  alone  conduct  to  such  a  goal, 
Is  purest  iiinorance." 

The  same  poet  says  in  another  place,  (a  sentence  which 
wicked  citizens  ai'e  inclined  to  catch  at,)  "  Let  them  hate  me,  as 
long  as  they  fear."  For  he  gave  those  admirable  precepts  to 
the  young  men.  But  nevertheless  this  path  and  this  system 
of  undertaking  public  affairs  was  formerly  more  formidable, 
as  m  many  particulars  the  desire  of  the  multitude  and  the 
whim  of  the  people  were  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the 
republic.  A  law  for  the  establishment  of  the  ballot  was 
brought  forward  by  Lucius  Cassius.  The  people  thought 
that  its  liberties  were  at  stake  ;  the  chief  men  of  the  state 
dissented,  and  in  a  matter  aftecting  the  safety  of  the  nobles, 
they  feared  the  rashness  of  the  multitude,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  ballot.  Tiberius  Gracchus  brought  forwai'd  an 
Agi'arian  law.  It  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people  ;  the 
fortunes  of  the  poorer  classes  appeared  likely  to  be  established 
by  it.  The  nobles  strove  against  it,  because  they  saw  that 
discord  was  excited  by  it ;  and  because,  as  the  object  of  it  was 
to  deprive  the  wealthy  men  of  their  ancient  possessions,  they 
thought  that  by  it  the  republic  was  being  deprived  of  its 
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defenders.  Caius  Gracchus  brought  forward  a  law  respecting 
com.  It  was  a  very  pleasing  proposal  to  the  conaniou  people 
at  Rome  ;  for  food  was  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  abundance 
without  any  trouble.  The  good  resisted  it,  because  they 
thought  that  its  effect  w^ould  be  to  lead  the  common  people 
away  from  industry  to  idleness,  and  because  the  treasury  was 
likely  to  be  drained  by  si^ch  a  measure. 

XLIX.  There  have  beim  also  many  cases  within  our  own 
recollection,  which  I  pass  over  on  purpose,  in  which  the  desire 
of  the  people  has  been  at  variance  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
nobles.  At  present  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  people 
need  disagree  with  its  chosen  magistrates  and  with  the  nobles ; 
it  is  not  demanding  anything,  nor  is  it  eager  for  a  revolution, 
and  it  is  fond  of  its  own  tranquilhty,  and  pleased  with  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  every  eminent  man,  and  with  the  glory 
of  the  whole  republic.  Therefore  seditious  and  turbulent 
men,  because  they  cannot  at  present  stir  up  the  Roman 
people  by  any  bribery,  since  the  common  people,  having  gone 
through  some  most  violent  seditions  and  discords,  appear  for 
the  most  for  ease  and  tranquillity,  now  hold  packed  assem- 
blies, and  do  not  concern  themselves  about  saying  or  pro- 
posing what  those  men  who  are  present  in  the  assembly  may 
like  to  hear,  but  they  contrive  by  bribery  and  corruption 
that  whatever  they  say  may  appear  to  be  what  those  men 
wish  to  hear. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Gracchi,  or  that  Saturninus,  or  that 
any  one  of  those  ancient  men  who  were  considered  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  had  ever  any  hired  fellows  in  their 
assemblies'?  No  one  of  tliose  men  ever  stooped  to  such  a 
course.  For  the  mere  liberality  of  their  proposed  laws,  and 
the  hope  of  the  advantage  which  was  held  out  to  them,  excited 
the  multitude  sufficiently  without  any  bribei-y.  Therefore, 
m  those  times,  those  men  who  set  up  for  friends  of  the  people, 
were  hindered  in  their  plans  by  wise  and  honourable  men,  but 
they  were  gi'eat  men  in  the  opinion  of  the  populace,  and 
received  every  sort  of  honour  from  them.  They  were 
applauded  in  the  theatre  ;  they  gained  whatever  they  sought 
for  by  their  suffrages  ;  men  loved  their  names,  their  language, 
theii  countenances,  their  veiy  gait.  But  those  who  opposed 
this  class  of  men  were  accounted  wise  and  great  men ;  they 
had  great  influence  in  the  senate,  great  influence  among  all 
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good  men ;  but  they  were  unpopulai"  with  the  multituue ; 
their  iiicliuations  wei'c  frequently  thwarted  by  tiie  suftrages  of 
the  populace ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  at  any  time  received 
any  applause  in  the  theatre,  he  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  had 
done  something  wrong ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  there  was 
anything  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  under  discussion, 
then  that  same  populace  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  those  men. 

L.  Now,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  state  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition, that  if  you  take  away  the  artisans  who  are  hired  to 
support  the  party  of  these  wicked  men,  everybody  in  the  re- 
public appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  truth,  there  are 
three  places  in  which  the  opinion  and  inclination  of  the  lioman 
people  may  be  ascertained  in  the  greatest  degree ;  the 
assembly,  the  comitia,  and  the  meetings  at  the  games  and  at 
exhibitions  of  gladiators.  What  assembly  has  there  been  of 
late  years,  which  has  not  been  a  packed  and  bribed  one,  but  a 
genuine  one,  in  which  the  unanimity  of  the  Roman  people 
has  not  been  very  perceivable  1  Many  assemblies  were  held 
concerning  me  by  that  most  wicked  gladiator,  to  which  no 
one  ever  went  who  was  unbribed,  no  one  who  was  an  honest 
man  ;  no  good  man  could  endure  to  behold  that  ill-omened 
countenance,  or  to  listen  to  that  frantic  voice.  Those  assem- 
blies were,  I  admit  that  those  assemblies  of  abandoned  men 
were  necessarily  tm-bulent.  Publius  Lentivlus,  too,  held  an 
assembly,  also  about  my  afilairs.  There  was  a  vast  flocking  to 
it  of  the  whole  Roman  people  ;  all  ranks  of  society,  all  Italy 
stood  side  by  side  in  that  assembly.  He  argued  my  cause 
with  the  greatest  authority,  and  the  greatest  fluency  of  lan- 
guage, amid  such  silent  attention  and  such  visible  approbation 
from  every  one,  that  nothing  so  pleasing  ap})eared  ever  to 
have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  the  Roman  people.  Cnanis  Pompeius 
was  brought  forward  by  him,  who  disj^layed  himself  then  not 
only  as  the  main  author  of  my  safety,  Init  even  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  Roman  j^eople.  His  oration  also  was  one  of  great 
weight,  and  was  pleasing  to  the  assembly.  And  I  assert  that 
no  opinion  of  his  ever  earned  more  authority  with  it ;  and 
that  no  eloquence  of  his  was  ever  more  agreeable.  With  what 
silent  attention  were  the  other  chief  men  of  the  city  listened 
to  while  speaking  in  my  behalf ;  whom  I  do  not  mention  in 
this  place,  only  lest  my  speech,  if  I  say  too  little  of  any  one, 
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eliould  seem  ungTatefiil,  and,  if  I  were  to  say  enougL  of  each 
individual,  interminable. 

Tm-n  now  to  the  harangue  of  that  same  enemy  of  mine 
concerning  me,  the  same  person  of  whom  those  gi'eat  men 
had  been  speaking,  delivered  in  the  Campus  Martius,  to  a 
genuine  assembly  of  the  people.  Who  was  there  who  (I  will 
not  say  approved  of  it,  but  who)  did  not  think  it  a  most 
scandalous  thing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  live  and  breathe 
at  all,  much  less  to  speak  1  Who  was  there  who  did  not 
think  that  the  republic  was  polluted  by  his  voice,  and  that 
he  himself,  if  he  only  listened  to  him,  was  implicated  in  his 
wickedness  ? 

LI.  I  come  now  to  the  comitia,  whether  those  for  electing 
magistrates  or  for  enacting  laws.  We  often  see  many  laws 
passed.  I  say  nothing  of  those  which  are  passed  in  such  a 
manner  that  scarcely  five  men,  and  those  only  of  the  lowest 
class,  can  be  found  to  give  a  vote  for  them.  He  says  that  at 
the  time  of  that  ruin  of  the  republic  he  carried  a  law  respecting 
me,  whom  he  called  a  tyi'ant,  and  the  destroyer  of  liberty. 
Who  is  there  who  will  confess  that  he  gave  a  vote  when  this 
law  was  passed  against  me  1  But  when,  in  compliance  with 
the  same  resolution  of  the  senate,  a  law  was  passed  about  me 
in  the  comitia  centuriata,  who  is  there  who  does  not  profess 
that  tlaen  he  was  present,  and  that  he  gave  a  vote  in  favour 
of  my  safety  1  Which  cause,  then,  is  the  one  which  ought  to 
appear  popular  1  that  in  which  everything  that  is  honour- 
able in  the  city,  and  every  age,  and  every  rank  of  men  agree  ? 
or  that  to  the  carrying  of  which  some  excited  Furies  fly  as  if 
hastening  to  banquet  on  the  funeral  of  the  republic  1 

Suppose  Gellius  is  present  anywhere,  a  man  unworthy  of 
his  brother,  who  is  a  most  illustrious  citizen,  and  has  been  a, 
most  excellent  consxil,  and  of  the  equestrian  order,  of  which 
he  retains  the  name,  though  he  has  squandered  the  fortune 
which  entitled  him  to  it ;'  will  his  presence  make  an  assembly 
a  popular  one  1  For,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  man  quite  devoted  to 
the  Roman  people.     I  never  saw  one  more  so.     Why,  even 

'  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  was  the  amount  of  property  requisite 
as  the  qualification  for  a  knight ;  most  probably,  it  was  400,000  ases,  or 
pounds  weight,  of  copper.  But  whatever  it  was,  a  knight  who  haJ 
squandered  his  property,  so  as  not  to  have  the  requiuite  qualification, 
vas  liable  to  be  struck  out  of  the  body  by  the  censors 
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when,  in  his  youth,  he  might  have  shared  to  some  extent  iu 
tlie  credit  arising  from  the  ample  honours  of  that  most  admi- 
rable man,  Lucius  Philippus,  his  step-father,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  fond  of  the  people,  that  he  devoured  the  whole  of 
his  property  by  himself.  Afterwards,  from  having  been  a 
profligate  and  licentious  young  man,  after  he  had  brought 
down  his  paternal  property  from  the  easy  circumstances  in 
which  stupid  people  take  delight,  to  the  strict  rule  of  philo- 
sophers, he  wished  to  be  considered  a  man  of  Greek  learning, 
and  a  quiet  scholar,  and  on  a  sudden  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature.  But  his  old  Greeks  did  not  do  him  much 
good  ;  his  slaves  who  read  to  him,  and  his  books,  were  often 
pledged  for  wine  ;  his  appetite  was  as  insatiable  as  ever  ;  but 
his  resources  fell  short  enough.  Therefore  he  was  perpetually 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  revolution ;  he  was  growing  old 
and  weary  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 

LIT.  Has  there  ever  been  any  sedition  of  which  he  has  not 
been  a  prime  mover  1  Has  there  ever  been  any  seditious  man 
with  whom  he  has  not  been  intimate  1  Has  there  ever  been 
any  tm'bulent  assembly  of  which  he  has  not  been  an  exciter  1 
Has  he  ever  spoken  well  of  any  good  man  1  Spoken  well,  do 
I  say  1  Ay,  rather,  is  there  any  brave  and  good  citizen  whom 
he  has  not  attacked  in  the  most  wanton  manner  1  A  fellow 
w^ho — not,  I  fancy,  out  of  any  desire,  but  merely  in  order  to 
seem  a  favourer  of  the  common  people — took  a  freedwoman 
for  his  wife.  He  voted  concerning  me  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  assembly  ;  he  was  present  at  all  the  banquets  and  mutual 
congratvdations  of  that  parricidal  crew.  However,  he  avenged 
me  well  when  he  kissed  my  enemies  with  that  imjDm'e  mouth 
of  his.  For,  just  as  if  it  were  owing  to  me  that  he  has  lost 
his  property,  he  is  an  enemy  to  me  on  thiit  very  account, 
because  he  has  nothing  left.  Have  I,  0  Gellius,  taken  yoiir 
patrimony  from  you,  or  have  you  devoured  it  1  What  ?  Were 
you,  you  gxilf  and  whirlpool  of  your  patrimony,  were  you  gor- 
mandising at  my  risk,  when  you  wished  to  prevent  me  from 
remaining  any  longer  in  the  city,  because  as  consul  I  had 
defended  the  republic  against  you  and  your  associates?  There 
is  not  one  of  your  family  wiio  can  bear  the  sight  of  you.  All 
men  avoid  your  approach,  your  conversation,  your  society. 
Postumius,  the  son  of  your  sister,  a  young  man  of  great 
prudence  and  high  character,  with  the  judgment  of  an  old 
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man,  branded  you,  when  amid  a  great  number  of  giiardians 
he  did  not  appoint  you  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his 
children. 

But  I  have  been  carried  away  by  indignation  on  my  own 
account  and  on  that  of  the  repubhc,  (and  I  do  not  know 
which  of  us  two  he  hates  most,)  to  say  more  tlian  I  need  have 
said  against  that  most  frantic  and  impoverished  glutton.  I 
return  to  my  original  subject ;  that,  when  the  proceedings 
were  being  carried  on  against  me,  while  the  city  was  taken 
and  oppressed,  Gellius,  and  Firmius,  and  Titius,  all  Furies  of 
the  same  class,  were  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  those  mercenary 
bands,  while  the  proposer  of  the  law  himself  was  in  no  I'espect 
free  from  being  implicated  in  their  baseness,  and  audacity,  and 
iniquity.  But  when  the  law  was  passed  for  my  restoration  to 
my  dignity,  no  one  thought  that  either  infirm  health  or  old 
age  supplied  him  with  any  reasonable  excuse  for  being  absent ; 
there  was  no  one  who  did  not  consider  that  by  his  vote  he  was 
recalling  not  only  me,  but  also  the  republic  at  the  same  time 
to  its  ancient  position. 

LIII.  Let  us  now  consider  the  comitia  held  for  the  election 
of  magistrates.  There  was  lately  a  college  of  tribunes,  among 
whom  three  were  considered  not  at  all  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  people  ;  but  three  were  supposed  to  be  most  violently 
so.  Of  those  who  were  not  considered  friends  of  the  people, 
and  who  were  unable  to  stand  before  a  packed  and  bribed 
assembly  of  that  sort,  I  see  that  two  have  been  made  praetors 
by  the  Roman  people  j  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand,  by  the  conversation  of  the  common  people  and  by 
their  votes,  the  Roman  people  openly  alleged  that  the  con- 
sistent and  illustiious  courage  exhibited  by  Cnseus  Domitius 
in  his  tribuneship,  and  the  good  faith  and  fortitude  of  Quiutus 
Ancharius,  would  have  been  pleasing  to  them  for  the  mere 
good-will  which  it  proved,  even  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
effect  anything.  We  see,  now,  what  is  the  opinion  which  is 
entertained  of  Caius  Fannius ;  and  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  people  is  likely  to  be  when  he  seeks  for  honours,  ought 
to  be  doubtful  to  no  one.  What  more  shall  I  say  1  How 
did  those  two  fi-iends  of  the  people  fare  1-  One,  who  however 
had  put  some  restraint  on  himself,  had  proposed  no  law  ;  he 
had  merely  entertained  very  different  sentiments  respecting 
the  republic  from  those  which  men  expected  of  him,  ar  ♦>e 
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had  been  a  virtuous  and  innocent  man,  and  one  at  all  tinrtes 
esteemed  by  virtuous  men  ;  but  as  in  his  tribuneship  he  had 
shown  himself  very  little  able  to  comprehend  what  was 
approved  by  the  genuine  body  of  the  people,  and  because  he 
imagined  that  that  was  the  Roman  people  which  attended 
those  assemblies,  he  did  not  attain  that  honour  at  which  he 
would  easily  have  arrived,  if  he  had  not  hunted  so  much  after 
popularity. 

The  other,  who  was  so  frantic  in  his  desire  for  popularity, 
that  he  thought  neither  the  auspices,  nor  the  -^lian  law,  nor 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  nor  the  consul,  nor  his  colleagues, 
nor  the  estimation  of  good  men,  of  any  importance  at  all, 
stood  for  the  eedileship  along  with  some  virtuous  men  of  the 
highest  character,  but  still  not  men  in  the  first  rank  for  riches 
and  personal  influence  ;  and  did  not  get  the  vote  of  even  his 
own  tribe.  He  lost  also  the  vote  of  the  Palatine  tribe,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  it  used  to  be  said  that  all  those  pests  were 
able  to  annoy  the  Roman  people  ;  and,  indeed,  (as  was  very 
acceptable  to  all  good  men,)  he  got  nothing  but  repulses  at  that 
comitia.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  very  people  itself — if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression — is  not  for  a  seeker  after  popu- 
larity, since  it  so  vehemently  rejects  those  men  who  are 
accounted  popular  characters,  and  considers  those  men  the 
most  worthy  of  honour  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  that 
class  of  men. 

LIV.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  games.  For  the  way  in 
which  I  see  your  attention  given  to  me,  and  your  eyes  directed 
towards  me,  makes  me  think  that  I  may  be  allowed  now  to 
speak  in  a  lighter  tone.  At  times  the  intimations  of  opinion 
which  take  place  in  assemblies  and  comitia  ai-e  to  be  depended 
on  ;  at  times  they  are  worthless  and  corrupt.  The  crowd  of 
spectators  in  the  theatre  and  at  the  gladiatorial  games,  are 
said  at  all  times  to  pour  forth  their  purchased  applauses  in 
small  and  scanty  proportion  at  the  caprice  of  a  few  directors. 
But  it  is  easy,  when  that  is  the  case,  to  see  how  it  is  done, 
and  by  whom,  and  what  the  entire  people  are  doing.  Why 
need  I  tell  you  now  what  men,  or  what  description  of  citizens, 
receive  the  greatest  applause  1  There  is  not  one  of  you  who 
is  ignorant  of  this.  However,  let  this  be  a  matter  of  slight 
consequence,  not  that  it  really  is,  since  it  is  given  to  every 
virtuous  man  ;  but,  if  it  be  a  mattor  of  slight  consequence,  it 
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is  so  only  to  a  wise  man.  But  to  him  who  depends  on  the 
most  trivial  circumstances,  who  (as  these  men  say  themselves) 
is  fettered  and  guided  by  popular  ramour  and  popular  favoui', 
it  is  inevitable  that  applause  must  appear  immortality,  and 
hissing  death. 

I,  then,  ask  you,  above  all  men,  0  Scaurus, — ^you  who  have 
exhibited  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  games  of  all 
men, — whether  any  one  of  those  popular  characters  was  ever  a 
spectator  of  youi*  games  1  Avhether  any  one  of  them  ever 
trusted  liimself  to  the  theati-e  and  to  the  Roman  people? 
That  very  chief  buffoon  of  all,  that  man  who  was  not  only 
spectator,  but  at  the  same  time  actor  and  spouter, — that  man 
who  filled  up  all  his  sister's  interludes,  who  is  introduced  into 
companies  of  women  as  a  singing-girl, — neither  ventured  to  go 
to  see  your  games  in  that  furious  tribuneship  of  his,  nor  any 
other  games  either,  except  those  from  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life.  Once  altogether,  I  say, 
did  that  popular  man  venture  to  trust  himself  among  the 
spectators  of  the  games  ;  when  in  the  temple  of  Honom-  and 
Virtue  houoiu*  was  paid  to  virtue,  and  when  the  monument 
of  Caius  Marius,  the  preserver  of  this  empire,  had  afforded 
a  place  in  which  the  citizens  coxild  provide  for  the  safety  of  a 
man  who  was  a  fellow- citizen  of  his  own  municipal  town,  and 
a  defender  of  the  republic. 

LV.  And  at  that  time  it  was  shown  plainly  enough,  with 
reference  to  both  parties,  what  w'ere  the  real  feelings  of  the 
Roman  people ;  in  the  first  place,  when,  after  having  heard 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  universal  applause  was  given  to 
the  proposer  of  the  law,  and  to  the  senate  as  a  body,  though 
it  was  not  present ;  and  secondly,  when  every  individual 
senator,  as  he  returned  h'om  the  senate  to  see  the  games,  was 
received  with  loud  cla]:)ping  of  hands.  But,  when  the  consul 
himself,  who  was  exhibiting  the  games,  took  his  seat,  then  the 
people  stood  up,  thanking  him  with  extended  hands,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  declared  their  good- will  towards  and  pity  for  me. 
But,  when  that  furious  enemy  of  mine,  with  his  senseless  and 
frantic  mind,  arrived,  the  Roman  people  could  hardh^  restrain 
itself;  the  men  could  hardly  abstain  from  wreaking  their 
hatred  on  his  foul  and  wicked  person.  Words,  indeed,  and 
menacing  gestures  of  the  hands,  and  loud  outcries  in  the  way 
of  abuse  and  of  curses  on  him,  were  imiversal. 

VOL.    III.  P 
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But  why  need  I  speak  of  the  disposition  and  courage  of 
the  Roman  people,  looking  back  on  their  lilerty  after  their 
long  slavery,  as  shown  liy  their  conduct  towards  that  man, 
whom,  though  he  was  at  that  time  standing  for  the  scdileship, 
even  the  actors  did  not  spare  to  his  face.  For  as  the  play 
being  exhibited  was  one  of  Roman  life, — "  The  Pretender,"*  I 
believe, — the  whole  troop  of  actors,  speaking  in  most  splendid 
concert,  and  looking  in  the  face  of  this  profligate  man,  laid 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  words,  "To  such  a  life  as  yours," 
and,  "  The  continued  course  and  end  of  your  wicked  life." 
He  sat  frightened  out  of  his  wits  ;  and  he,  who  formerly  used 
to  pack  the  assemblies  which  he  summoned  with  bands  of 
noisy  buffoons,  was  now  driven  away  by  the  voices  of  these 
same  players. 

And  since  I  have  mentioned  the  games,  T  will  not  omit  that 
circumstance,  that  amid  the  great  variety  of  sentences  and 
apophthegms  which  occiu'  in  that  pl-ay,  there  was  not  one 
passage  in  which  any  expression  of  the  poet  had  any  bearing 
on  our  times,  which  either  escaped  the  notice  of  the  main 
body  of  the  people,  or  on  which  pai'ticular  emphasis  was  not 
laid  by  the  actor.  And  I  entreat  you,  while  speaking  on  this 
topic,  0  judges,  not  to  think  that  I  am  led  by  any  levity  of 
disposition  to  an  unusual  description  of  oratoiy,  if  in  a  court 
of  justice  I  speak  of  poets,  and  actors,  and  games. 

LVI.  I  am  not,  0  judges,  so  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing in  trials,  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  in  speaking,  as  to  hunt 
for  topics  of  every  sort,  and  to  gather  and  taste  every  sort  of 
flower  from  every  quarter.  I  know  what  is  due  to  your 
dignity,  and  to  my  duty  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  to 
this  court,  and  to  the  chai-acter  of  Publius  Sextius,  and  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  danger,  and  to  my  own  age  and  to  my  own 
honour.  But  I  have  considered  that  while  speaking  on  this 
point,  it  was  desirable  to  explain  to  the  youth  of  the  city  who 
were  the  best  men.  And  in  explaining  that  point,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  those  men  are  not  all  friends  of  the 
people  who  are  thought  to  be  so.  And  that  I  can  do  most 
easily,  if  I  represent  to  them  the  genuine  and  unbribed 
opinion  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  real  inmost  feelings  of 
the  citizens. 

*  This  was  a  play  of  .^franius,  on  the  subject  of  the  pretended 
madness  of  Junius  Brutus,  tlie  expeller  of  the  Tarqiiins. 
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How  was  it  that, — when  the  news  of  that  lesolutiou  of  the 
senate  which  was  passed  in  the  temple  of  Virtue  was  ft-esh, 
and  was  brought  to  the  people  while  engaged  in  beholding  the 
games,  and  to  the  actors  on  the  stage,  in  a  very  full  house, — 
that  consummate  actor,  a  man,  in  truth,  who  always  performs 
the  best  part  in  the  republic  as  he  does  on  the  stage,  weeping 
both  from  recent  joy  and  also  from  a  mixture  of  grief  and 
regret  for  me,  pleaded  my  cause  before  the  Roman  people  in 
much  more  impressive  language  than  I  could  possibly  have 
pleaded  for  myself  1  For  he  gave  a  representation  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  poet  whose  play  was  being  acted,  not 
merely  by  his  art  as  an  actor,  but  by  his  real  grief  "  What, 
shall  he  who  with  a  constant  mind  assisted  and  supported  the 
state ;  who  has  always  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Greelks  *  *  *" 
He  said  that  I  had  always  stood  on  your  side  ;  he  pointed  to 
your  ranks ;  he  was  encored  by  every  body.  "  Who,  in  a 
critical  state  of  affairs,  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  his  life,  did 
not  spare  his  own  pei-son  or  privileges  *  *  *."  What  shouts 
were  raised  as  he  recited  these  passages  !  when,  omitting  all 
consideration  of  his  acting,  the  people  applauded  the  words 
of  the  poet  and  the  zeal  of  the  actor,  and  the  encoiiragement 
of  their  expectations  respecting  me.  "A  most  excellent  friend, 
m  a  most  important  war  '"  *  *  :"  for  the  actor  added  that 
of  himself,  from  his  friendly  inclination  towards  me ;  and 
perhaps  men  applauded  it  on  account  of  their  regret  for  me  : 
"  A  man  endowed  with  the  highest  ability." 

LVII.  Then  came  those  words,  in  the  same  play,  with  what 
groans  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  people  were  they  accom- 
panied when  the  actor  repeated  them !  "Oh,  my  father  ^-  *  *." 
He  thought  me, — me  I  say,  deserving  to  be  lamented  as  his 
father,  whom  Quintus  Catulus,  and  whom  many  other  men 
had  repeatedly  styled  in  the  senate  the  Father  of  my  countiy. 
With  what  great  weeping  for  my  ruin  and  for  the  conflagra- 
tion of  my  property  were  his  words  accompanied,  when  he 
deplored  his  father  driven  away,  his  country  afflicted,  his 
house  burnt  and  destroyed.  He  acted  in  such  a  manner,  when, 
after  having  dilated  on  his  former  fortune,  he  turned  his  de- 
scription in  this  way,  "  All  these  things  have  I  seen  destroyed 
by  firo  *  *  *,"  as  to  rouse  the  tears  of  even  my  enemies  and 
my  enviers.     0  ye  immortal  gods  !  what  did  he  do  next  1  in 
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what  way  did  ]/e  pronounce  the  next  words  1  wnich  indeed 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  acted  and  written  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  miglit  appropriately  have  been  uttered  even  by 
Catulus  himself,  if  he  had  come  to  life  again;  for  he  was 
accustomed  at  times  to  reprove  and  attack  the  pi-ecipitate 
counsels  of  the  people,  and  the  blunders  of  the  senate  as  well, 
with  great  freedom.  "  0  ungrateful  Argives  ;  empty-headed 
Greeks  ;  forgetful  of  kindness  !"  That,  indeed,  was  not  true  ; 
for  they  were  not  ungrateful,  but  miserable  in  not  being 
allowed  to  secure  the  safety  of  that  man  from  whom  they  had 
received  their  own  :  nor  was  any  body  ever  more  grateful  to 
another  than  all  of  them  were  to  me.  But  still  what  that 
most  eloquent  poet  wrote  was  applicable  to  me  ;  and  that  not 
only  best  but  also  boldest  of  actors  applied  it  to  me,  when 
he  pointed  at  all  orders  of  citizens,  and  accused  the  senate, 
the  Roman  knights,  and  the  whole  Roman  people  :  "You 
allow  him  to  be  banished,  you  have  voted  for  his  being  driven 
away,  you  endm-e  his  being  driven  away."  I  myself  only 
know  by  report  what  indications  every  one  then  gave  of  their 
feelings  on  that  occasion,  and  how  universally  the  whole 
Roman  people  declared  their  inclinations  towards  a  man  who 
had  never  sought  to  curry  favour  with  the  people  ;  but  they 
can  judge  more  accurately  of  that  who  were  present. 

LVIII.  And  since  my  speech  has  carried  me  on  to  this 
point,  the  actor  bewailed  my  misfortune  so  repeatedly,  while 
he  was  pleading  my  cause  so  mournfully,  that  his  beautiful 
voice  was  hindered  by  his  tears.  Nor  were  the  poets,  whose 
genius  I  have  always  had  an  affection  for,  wanting  to  my 
necessities  at  that  time,  and  the  Roman  people  approved  of 
their  words,  not  only  with  their  applause,  but  even  with  their 
groans.  Ought  then  ^sop  or  Accius  to  have  said  these 
things  on  my  behalf  if  the  Roman  people  had  been  free,  or 
ought  they  to  have  left  them  to  the  chief  men  of  the  state  to 
say  1  In  the  Brutus,  I  was  mentioned  by  name  :  ''  Tullius, 
who  had  established  the  liberty  of  the  citizens."  It  was  en- 
cored again  and  again.  Did  the  Roman  people  appear  to  be 
giving  slight  indications  that  it  had  been  established  by  me  ' 
and  by  the  senate,  though  profligate  citizens  accused  us  as 
having  destroyed  it?  But  above  all  other  times  the  senti- 
ments of  the  entire    Roman  people  were   declared  at  the 
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exhibition  of  the  gladiatorial  games.  For  they  were  the  gift 
of  Scipio,  'n'oithy  both  of  h  m  aud  Quiutus  Metellvis,  in 
whose  honovir  they  were  given.  And  they  are  a  spectacle  of 
that  sort  which  is  attended  by  immense  nnmbei-s  and  by 
every  class  of  men,  and  with  which  the  multitude  is  delighted 
above  all  things.  Into  that  crowd  of  spectators  came  Publius 
Sextius  as  tribune  of  the  people,  when  during  his  whole  period 
of  office  he  had  been  nothing  whatever  but  serving  my  cause ; 
and  he  went  among  the  people,  not  from  any  personal  desire 
of  applause,  but  that  our  enemies  might  themselves  see  the 
inclinations  of  the  universal  people.  He  came,  as  jou  know, 
to  the  ]\Isenian  pillar,  and  such  gi-eat  applause  ensued,  from 
all  the  places  for  beholding  the  spectacle  all  the  way  fi-om 
the  Capitol,  and  such  universal  clapping  of  hands  from  every 
seat,  that  it  was  said  that  there  had  never  been,  in  any  cause 
whatever,  greater  or  more  manifest  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  people.  Where  at  that  time  were  those  regulators 
of  the  assemblies,  those  masters  of  the  laws,  those  expellers 
of  citizens  1  Or  have  these  wicked  men  any  peculiar  people 
of  their  own  to  whom  we  have  given  offence,  and  by  whom 
we  are  hated  ? 

LIX.  I  think,  indeed,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  people  were  assembled  in  gi-eater  crowds,  than  that  time 
of  those  gladiatorial  games ;  neither  at  any  assembly,  nor 
even  at  any  comitia.  What  then  did  this  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  men,  this  extraordinary  indication  of  the  will  of 
the  entire  Roman  people,  without  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment, on  those  very  days  when  it  was  thought  that  my 
cause  was  going  to  be  decided,  declare,  except  that  the 
safety  and  dignity  of  the  best  citizens  was  dear  to  the  entire 
Roman  people  1  But  that  tribune  of  the  peojjle,  who  was 
accustomed  to  put  questions  to  the  assembly,  not  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  his  father,  or  his  grandfather,  or  his 
great  grandfather,  or  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  but  like  a  Greek 
schoolmaster,  "  Did  they  wish  me  to  return  T'  and  when  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  it  by  the  faint  voices  of  his  hirelings, 
he  said  that  the  Roman  people  affirmed  that  they  had  no 
such  wish, — he,  though  he  used  to  go  and  see  the  gladiators 
eveiy  day,  was  never  seen  when  he  did  come.  He  used  to 
emerge  on  a  sudden  after  he  had  crept  along  under  the 
benches,   so   that  he   seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  say, 
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"  Mother,  I  call  j'ou."'  And  so  that  dark  -way  by  wliich  he 
used  to  com(!  to  see  the  games  was  called  the  Appian  Road. 
But  still,  the  moment  the  people  got  sight  of  him,  not  only 
the  gladiators,  but  the  very  laorses  of  the  gladiators,  were 
frightened  at  the  sudden  hisses  that  ensued.  Do  you  not  see, 
then,  what  a  great  difference  there  is  between  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  an  assembl}^  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  masters  of 
the  assemblies  are  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Roman 
people  1  and  that  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  appear 
without  insult  in  the  assembly  of  ai'tisans,  are  honoured  by 
every  possible  mark  of  respect  by  the  Roman  people  1 

Do  you  speak  to  me  of  Marcvis  Atihus  Regulus,  who  of 
his  own  accord  preferred  retui-ning  to  Carthage  to  execution, 
to  remaining  at  Rome  without  those  prisoners  by  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  then  do  you  deny  that  I  ought 
to  be  anxious  for  a  recal  procured  by  means  of  trained  house- 
holds of  slaves  and  bands  of  armed  men? 

LX.  Certainly,  I  suppose  I  was  anxious  for  violence,  who, 
as  long  as  there  was  any  violence  going  on,  did  nothing  what- 
ever, and  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  undermined  and 
injured  if  it  had  not  been  for  violence.  Was  I  to  regi'et  such 
a  recal  as  this,  which  was  so  honom-able  to  me  that  I  am 
almost  afi'aid  of  seeming  to  have  left  the  city  from  a  covctous- 
ness  of  gloiy,  in  order  to  return  in  such  a  manner  1  For  what 
citizen  except  me  did  the  senate  ever  recommend  to  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  nations  1  For  whose  safety  except  mine 
did  the  senate  ever  publicly  retiirn  thanks  to  the  allies  of 
the  Roman  people  ?  I  am  the  only  person  concerning  whom 
the  conscript  fathers  ever  decreed  that  whoever  went  in  com- 
mand to  any  of  the  provinces,  whoever  were  quaestors  or 
lieutenants,  were  to  take  care  of  my  safety  and  my  life.  Mine 
is  the  only  cause  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  in  which 
every  one  who  had  any  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  republic 
was  summoned  to  R(jme  from  eveiy  part  of  Italy,  by  letters 
■oTitten  by  the  consuls  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the 
senate.  That  which  the  senate  never  once  decreed  at  a  time 
of  pei'il  to  the  entii-e  republic,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
decree  for  the  preservation  of  my  individual  safety.  Who  was 

'  These  words,  quoted  also  by  Horace,  are  from  Pacuvius's  play  of 
!lione,  the  mother  of  I'olvdorus,  and  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  tlio 
shade  of  the  miudercd  Polvdorus. 
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ever  more  regretted  in  the  senate  house  1  who  ■nas  ever  more 
lamented  in  the  forum?  who  was  ever  so  much  missed  in 
the  courts  of  justice  1  At,  and  in  consequence  of  my  depar- 
tme,  every  place  immediately  became  deserted,  melancholy, 
mute,  full  of  grief  and  lamentation.  What  spot  is  there  in 
all  Italy  in  which  there  is  not  imprinted  on  the  public  monu- 
ments some  proof  of  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  my  safety, 
some  testimony  to  my  worth  1 

LXI.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  resolutions  of  the 
senate,  of  more  than  human  kindness  towards  me  1  Either 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  temple  of  the  all-good  and  all- 
powerful  Jupiter,  when  that  maji,  who  has  marked  by  three 
triumphs  that  he  has  added  himself  tliree  countries  and  na- 
tions to  this  empire,  read  a  long  written  speech  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  and  bore  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  I  alone 
had  preserved  the  country ;  and  the  senate  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible house  adopted  his  opinion  so  entirely  that  only  one 
enemy  of  mine  dissented  from  it,  and  the  decree,  as  sup- 
ported by  Pompeius,  was  recorded  in  the  public  registers  for 
the  eternal  recollection  of  posterity?  Or  that  which  was 
passed  the  next  day  in  the  senate-house,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Roman  people  themselves,  and  of  those  men  who  had 
come  up  fi'om  the  municipal  towns,  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
was  to  observe  the  heavens,  that  no  one  v/as-  to  cause  any 
deky  whatever  ;  that  if  any  one  did  so,  he  should  be  con- 
sidered at  once  as  one  who  wished  to  overturn  the  republic, 
and  the  senate  would  be  very  much  offended,  and  that  a 
motion  should  be  immediately  made  respecting  his  conduct? 
And  when  the  senate,  meeting  in  great  numbers,  had  checked 
the  wickedness  and  audacity  of  some  of  those  men  by  its 
authority  and  dignity,  it  added  this  clause  moreover,  that  if 
witain  the  next  five  days  in  which  my  affairs  could  be  dis- 
cussed, they  were  not  brought  to  a  termination,  I  was  to 
return  to  my  country  and  be  restored  to  all  my  former 
dignities. 

LXII.  The  senate  decreed  at  the  same  time  that  thanks 
should  be  given  to  those  men  who  had  come  up  fi'om  all  parts 
of  Italy  for  the  sake  of  my  safety ;  and  that  they  should  be 
requested  to  come  again  when  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  renewed.  And  there  was  such  a  rivalry  between  all 
people  to  show  their  zeal  for  my  safety,  that  the  very  men  to 
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whom  entreaties  were  addressed  in  my  behalf  by  that  senate, 
did  also  themselves  address  entreaties  to  the  senate  respecting . 
me ;  and,  accordingly,  in  all  those  transactions  but  one  man 
alone  was  found  who  openly  dissented  from  this  earnest 
xmanimity  of  all  good  men,  so  that  even  Quintus  MetelluB, 
the  consul,  who  had  been  in  a  very  great  degree  an  enemy  to 
me  in  the  violent  party  contests  which  had  arisen  about 
political  affairs,  himself  made  a  motion  in  favour  of  my 
safety.  And  when  he,  bemg  roused  up  by  the  exceeding 
authority  of  Publius  Servilius,  and  also  by  a  certain  energy 
which  gave  weight  to  his  eloquence,  when  he  had  invoked  all 
the  Metelli  from  the  shades  below,  and  had  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  his  relation  from  the  pii'atical  attempts  of  Clodius 
to  the  dignity  of  that  tamily  by  which  they  were  coimected 
together;  and  when  he  had  brought  him  back  to  the  recol- 
lection of  their  gi'eat  domestic  example  and  to  the  fate  (shall 
I  call  it  glorious,  or  melancholy  1)  of  that  great  man  Metellus 
Numidicusj  then,  I  say,  that  illustrious  man, — that  genuine 
Metellus  wept,  and  gave  himself  up  from  that  moment  to 
Publius  Servilius  even  before  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
speech.  Nor  could  he,  as  a  man  of  the  same  illustrious 
family,  withstand  that  godlike  dignity  of  eloquence  so  preg- 
nant with  the  virtues  of  old  time,  and,  though  I  was  absent, 
he  still  became  reconciled  to  me  from  that  moment. 

And  cei'taiuly,  if  it  be  the  case  that  illusti'ious  men  retain 
any  sense  or  feeling  after  death,  then  he  did  a  thing  which 
was  most  acceptable  to  all  the  Metelli,  and,  above  all,  to  that 
bravest  of  men  and  best  of  citizens,  his  own  brother,  the 
companion  of  all  my  labom"s,  and  dangers,  and  counsels. 

LXIII.  But  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant  of  what  a  tri- 
umphant return  mine  was  1  how  the  people  of  Brundusiim 
held  out  to  me  on  my  anival  the  right  hand,  as  it  were,  of 
all  Italy,  and  of  my  country  herself;  and  when  the  same 
day,  the  fifth  of  Aug-ust,  was  the  day  of  my  arrival,  and  also 
the  bu'thday  of  my  dearest  daughter,  whom  I  then  beheld  for 
the  fii'st  time  after  our  long  regi'et  for  one  another,  and  our 
mourning;  and  was  also  the  day  consecrated  as  the  day  of 
the  foundation  of  that  very  colony  of  Bi-undusium ;  and  also 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Salus,  as 
you  know.  And  when  I  had  been  received  into  the  joyful 
house  of  tnose  most   excellent  and  learned  men,   Lsenius 
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Flaocus  and  his  father  and  brother,  which  had  received  uio 
with  tears  the  year  before,  when  I  was  leaving  Italy,  and  had 
defended  me  not  without  risk  and  danger  to  itself;  and  when 
along  my  whole  road  all  the  cities  of  Italy  seemed  to  be 
keeping  the  days  of  my  arrival  as  days  of  festivity ;  and  the 
roads  themselves  were  fiUed  with  a  mnltitiide  of  deputies 
sent  from  aU  quarters ;  and  there  was  a  vast  throng  of  men 
crowding  towards  the  city,  fidl  of  exultation  and  congratula- 
tion to  me ;  and  my  whole  path  up  from  the  gate  of  the  city, 
my  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  and  my  return  to  my  house,  was  of 
guch  a  nature,  that  amid  my  excessive  joy  I  grieved  also  that 
50  grateful  a  city  should  be  so  miserable  and  so  iU-treated. 

You  now,  then,  have  an  answer  to  the  question  which  you 
put  to  me— who  were  the  best  men?  They  are  not  a  race,  as 
you  teiTQed  them;  an  expression  which  I  recognised  at  once, 
for  it  was  one  invented  by  that  man  by  whom,  above  all 
others,  Publius  Sextius  sees  himself  opposed, — by  that  man 
who  has  wished  the  whole  of  this  race  of  Komans  destroyed 
and  slaughtered, — who  has  constantly  reproached  and  con- 
stantly attacked  Caius  Caesar,  a  very  mild-tempered  man 
and  veiy  averse  to  bloodshed,  asserting  that  he,  as  long  as 
that  race  lived,  would  never  be  free  from  anxiety.  He  gained 
nothing  by  his  attacks  on  the  whole  body,  but  he  never 
ceased  to  urge  the  point  against  me.  He  attacked  me  first 
of  all  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  informer  Vettius,  to 
whom  he  put  questions  in  the  assembly,  concerning  me,  and 
concerning  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  But  while 
doing  this,  he  joined  those  citizens  in  the  same  danger  with 
me,  bringing  forward  the  same  accusations  against  them,  so 
as  to  deserve  gi-eat  gratitude  from  me  for  connecting  me  with 
the  most  honourable  and  bravest  of  men. 

LXIV.  But  afterwards  he  in  a  most  wicked  manner  con- 
trived all  sorts  of  plots  against  me,  for  no  provocation  which 
I  had  given  him,  except  inasmuch  as  I  was  anxious  to  please 
all  virtuous  men.  He  was  every  day  mentioning  some  fault 
of  mine  to  those  men  whom  he  could  get  to  listen  to  him;  he 
warned  the  man  who  was  of  all  others  the  most  friendly  to  me, 
CufBus  Pompeius,  to  beware  of  entering  my  house,  and  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  me  :  he  united  himself  with  my  chief  enemy, 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  said,  with  respect  to  that  proscription 
Df  mine  which  Sextus  Clodius,  a  fellowthoroughly  worthy  of  hit; 
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associates,  pi  emoted,  that  he  was  the  tablet  ju  which  it  was 
written,  and  tliat  he  himself  was  the  writer.  And  he  alone 
of  our  whole  order  openly  exulted  at  my  departure  and  at 
your  grief.  And  I,  for  my  pail,  0  judges,  though  he  was 
every  day  attacking  me,  never  said  one  word  against  him  ; 
nor  did  I  think,  while  I  was  being  attacked  by  every  sort 
of  engine  and  weapon  of  violence,  and  an  army,  and  a 
mob,  that  it  was  suited  to  my  dignity  to  complain  of  one 
archer  more. 

He  says  that  my  acts  displease  him.  Who  doubts  that  ? 
when  he  despises  that  law  which  expressly  forbids  any  one  to 
exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  within  two  years  of  his  having 
stood,  or  being  about  to  stand,  for  any  office.  And  in  that, 
0  judges,  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel  at  his  rashness.  He 
acts  most  openly  against  the  law ;  and  he  does  so,  who  is  a 
man  who  is  neither  able  to  slip  out  of  t-he  consequences  of 
a  trial  by  his  pleasant  manner,  nor  to  struggle  out  of  them 
by  his  popularity,  nor  to  break  down  the  laws  and  courts  of 
justice  by  his  wealth  and  influence.  What  can  induce  the 
fellow  to  be  so  intemperate  1  I  imagine  it  is  out  of  his  ex- 
cessive covetousness  of  popularity,  that  he  bought  that  troop 
of  gladiators,  so  beautiful,  noble,  and  magnificent.  He  knew 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  he  saw  that  great  clamours  and 
gatherings  of  the  people  would  ensue.  And  elated  with  this 
expectation,  and  burning  with  a  desire  of  glory,  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  bringing  forward  those  gladiators,  of 
whom  he  himself  was  the  finest  specimen.  If  that  were  the 
motive  for  his  violation  of  the  law,  and  if  he  were  prompted 
by  zeal  to  please  the  people  on  account  of  the  recent  kindness 
of  the  Roman  people  to  himself,  still  no  one  would  pardon 
him ;  but  as  the  fact  is  that  this  band  did  not  consist  of  men 
picked  out  of  those  who  were  for  sale,  but  of  men  bought 
out  of  gaols,  and  adorned  with  gladiatorial  names,  while  he 
drew  lots  to  see  whom  be  would  call  Samnites,  and  whom 
Challengers,  who  could  avoid  having  fears  as  to  what  might 
be  the  end  of  such  licentiousness  and  such  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  1 

But  he  brings  forward  two  arguments  in  his  defence.  First 
of  all,  "  I  exhibit,"  says  he,  "  men  fighting  witli  beasts,  and  the 
law  only  speaks  of  gladiators."  A  very  clever  idea  !  Listen 
now  to  a  statement  which  is  still  more  ingenious.     He  says 
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that  bo  has  not  exhibited  gladiators,  but  one  single  gladiator ; 
and  that  he  has  limited  the  whole  of  his  tedileship  to  this 
one  exhibition.  A  fine  aedileship  truly.  One  lion,  two  hun- 
dred men  who  fight  with  beasts.  However,  let  him  urge  this 
defence.  I  wish  him  to  feel  confidence  in  his  case ;  for  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
to  use  violent  means  to  upset  those  tribunals  in  which  he  has 
not  confidence.  And  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  that  he  de- 
spises my  law,  as  having  been  framed  by  a  man  whom  he 
considers  his  enemy,  as  at  his  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
regard  no  law  whatever  which  has  been  passed  by  a  consul. 
He  despises  the  Caecilian  Didian  law,  and  the  Licinian  Junian 
law.  Does  he  also  deny  that  the  law  of  Gains  Ctesar, — who  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  boasting  has  been  adorned  and  strengihened 
and  armed  by  his  law,  and  by  his  kindness,  respecting  extor- 
tion and  corruption, — is  a  law  1  And  do  they  complain  that 
there  are  other  men,  too,  who  wish  to  rescind  tlie  acts  of 
Csesar,  while  this  most  excellent  law  is  neglected  by  his  father- 
in-law  and  by  this  slave  1 

LXV.  And  the  prosecutor  has  dared,  while  pleading  in 
this  cause,  to  exhort  you,  0  judges,  to  show  at  last  some 
severity,  and  at  length  to  apply  some  healing  measures  to  the 
republic.  But  that  is  not  a  remedy  when  the  knife  is  applied 
to  some  sound  and  healthy  part  of  the  body ;  that  is  the 
act  of  an  executioner,  and  mere  inhumanity.  Those  are  the 
men  who  really  apply  healing  remedies  to  the  republic,  who 
cut  out  some  pestilence  as  if  it  were  a  wen  on  the  person  of 
the  state. 

But  in  order  that  my  speech  may  have  some  termination, 
and  that  I  may  cease  speaking  before  you  are  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  me  with  attention,  I  will  finish  my  argument  about 
the  party  of  the  best  men,  and  about  their  leaders,  and  about 
those  who  are  the  chief  defenders  of  the  republic.  I  will  stir 
you  up,  0  young  men,  especially  you  who  are  of  noble  birth, 
to  the  imitation  of  your  ancestors,  and  I  will  exhort  you  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  arriving  at  high  rank  by  the  exercise 
of  genius  and  virtue,  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct  by  which 
many  new  men  have  become  crowned  with  honour  and  glory. 
This,  believe  me,  is  the  only  path  to  praise,  and  dignity,  and 
honour, — to  be  praised  and  beloved  by  men  who  are  wise  and 
good,  and  endowed  with  good   dispositions  by  nature ;    to 
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become  acquainted  with  the  constitiition  of  tlie  state,  as  it  has 
been  most  wisely  estabhshcd  by  our  ancestors,  who,  when  they 
could  no  longer  endure  the  power  of  a  king,  created  annual 
magistrates  on  the  principle  of  making  the  senate  the  perpe- 
tual supreme  council  of  the  republic,  and  of  allowing  men  to 
be  elected  into  that  body  by  the  whole  people,  and  of  opening 
the  road  to  that  supreme  order  to  the  industry  and  virtue  of 
all  the  citizens.  They  established  the  senate  as  the  guardian, 
and  president,  and  protector  of  the  repulalic  ;  they  chose  the 
magistrates  to  depend  on  the  authority  of  this  order,  and  to 
be  as  it  were  the  ministers  of  this  most  dignified  council ; 
and  they  contrived  that  the  senate  itself  should  be  strength- 
ened by  the  high  respectability  of  those  ranks  which  came 
nearest  to  it,  and  so  be  able  to  defend  and  promote  the  liber- 
ties and  interests  of  the  common  people. 

LXVI.  Those  who  defend  these  institutions  with  all  their 
might  are  the  best  men,  of  whatever  rank  they  are ;  and  they 
who  chiefly  support  all  these  offices  and  the  republic  on  their 
necks  as  it  were,  are  accounted  the  chiefs  of  the  party  of  the 
best  men, — the  chief  advisers  and  preservers  of  the  state.  I 
confess  that  there  are,  as  I  have  said  before,  many  adversaries 
and  enemies  to,  and  enviers  of  this  class  of  men,  that  there 
are  many  dangers  in  their  path,  that  many  injuries  are  heaped 
upon  them,  that  many  labovu's  have  necessarily  to  be  expe- 
rienced and  undergone  by  them.  But  all  my  sj^eech  is  ad- 
ch'essed  to  virtue,  and  not  to  sloth ;  to  dignity,  and  not  to 
luxury  j  to  those  men  who  look  upon  themselves  as  born  for 
their  country,  for  their  fellow -citizens,  for  praise,  for  glory, 
not  for  sleep,  for  banquets,  and  soft  delights.  For  if  there 
be  any  men  who  are  influenced  wholly  by  pleasures,  and  who 
nave  given  themselves  entirely  up  to  the  seductions  of  vices 
and  to  the  gratification  of  their  desires,  let  them  abandon  all 
desire  for  honours;  let  them  abstain  from  meddling  with  the 
republic ;  let  them  be  satisfied  with  cnjojang  their  ease,  and 
owing  it  to  the  labour  of  virtuous  and  brave  men. 

But  they  who  desire  the  good  report  of  good  men,  which  is 
the  only  thing  which  is  really  entitled  to  be  called  ylory,  ought 
to  seek  ease  and  pleasures  for  others  and  not  for  themselves. 
Tiiey  must  toil  for  the  common  advantage ;  they  must  incur 
enmities,  and  often  encounter  tempests,  for  the  sake  of  tho 
rejmblic ;  they  must  combat  with  many  audacious  and  wicked 
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men, — sometimes  even  with  men  of  great  influence.  This  is 
what  we  have  heard  of  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the  most 
ilhistrious  men;  this  is  what  tradition  reports  of  them,  and 
what  we  have  read  :  nor  do  we  ever  see  those  men  loaded  with 
praise  who  from  time  to  time  have  stirred  up  the  minds  of 
men  to  sedition,  or  who  by  bribery  have  corrupted  the  inch- 
nations  of  tlie  ignorant,  or  who  have  brought  brave  and  illus- 
trious men,  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  into  odium 
and  unpopularity.  Our  countrymen  have  always  thought 
such  men  as  those  contemptible,  and  audacious,  and  wicked, 
and  mischievous  citizens.  But  they  who  have  checked  tlie 
violence  and  the  attempts  of  those  men ;  they  who  by  their 
autliority,  by  tlieir  integrity,  by  their  firmness,  and  by  their 
magnanimity  have  I'esisted  the  designs  of  audacious  men, 
have  been  at  all  tii^i^es  considered  wise  and  good  men,  the 
chiefs,  and  leaders,  and  advisers  of  this  order,  of  this  dignified 
body,  and  of  the  empire. 

LXVII.  And  let  no  one,  on  account  of  what  has  happened 
to  me,  or  perhaps  to  one  or  two  others  besides,  fear  to  adopt 
this  plan  of  life.  One  man  in  this  state,  whom  I  can  mention, 
a  man  who  had  done  great  services  to  the  republic,  Lucius 
Opimius,  did  fall  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  And  if  his 
grave  is  a  deserted  one  on  the  shore  of  Dyrrachium,  he  has  a 
most  superb  monument  in  our  forum.  And  the  Roman  people 
itself  at  all  times  delivered  him  from  danger,  though  he  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  mob  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Cains  Gracchus ;  and  it  was  a  storm  coming  from  another 
quarter — from  an  iniquitous  judicial  decision — which  crushed 
that  illustrious  citizen.  But  the  other  men  who  have  done 
good  service  to  the  state,  have  either,  if  for  a  while  they  have 
been  stricken  by  any  sudden  violence,  or  tempest  of  popular 
odium,  been  restored  again,  and  recalled  by  the  people  of  its 
own  accord,  or  else  they  have  passed  their  whole  lives  without 
any  such  injuries  or  attacks.  But  they  who  have  disregarded 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  ond  the  authority  of  good  men, 
and  the  established  rules  of  om-  ancestors,  and  have  sought 
to  become  agreeable  to  an  ignorant  and  excited  multitude, 
have  nearly  all  suffered  just  retribution  and  made  atonement 
to  the  republic,  either  by  instant  death,  or  shameful  exile. 

But  if,  even  among  the  Athenians,  a  nation  of  Greeks,  far 
removed  from  the  serious  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  there  were 
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not  vranting  men  to  defend  the  republic  against  the  rashncisS 
of  the  people ; — though  eveiy  one  who  ever  did  so  was  sure 
to  be  banished  from  the  city; — if  the  great  Themistocles,  the 
preserver  of  his  country,  was  not  deterred  from  defending 
the  republic,  either  by  the  calamity  of  Miltiades,  who  had 
saved  that  state  only  a  little  before,  or  by  the  banishment  of 
Aristides,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  men  ; 
and  if,  after  his  time,  inany  illustrious  men  of  the  same  state, 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  by  name,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  popular  ill-temper  and 
fickleness  which  they  had  before  them,  still  defended  that 
republic  of  theirs;  what  ought  we  to  do,  who,  in  the  first 
place,  have  been  born  in  that  city  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  very  birth-place  of  wisdom  and  dignity  and  magnanimity ; 
and  who,  in  the  second  place,  are  raised  on  such  a  pinnacle  of 
glory  that  all  human  things  may  well  appear  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  it ;  and  who,  lastly,  have  undertaken  to  uphold 
that  republic,  which  is  one  of  such  dignity,  that  to  slay  a  man 
who  is  defending  it  is  20  less  a  crime  than  to  attack  it  and 
to  endeavour  to  seize  the  supreme  power  1 

LXVIII.  Those  Greeks  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
having  been  unjustly  condemned  and  banished  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  still,  because  they  deserved  well  of  their  state,  enjoy 
such  renown  at  this  pi'esent  time,  not  in  Greece  alone,  but 
among  ourselves  also,  and  in  other  lands,  that  no  one  ever 
mentions  the  names  of  those  men  by  whom  they  were  op- 
pressed, and  that  every  one  prefers  their  disasters  to  the 
superior  power  of  their  enemies.  Who  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  superior  to  Hannibal  in  wisdom,  and  valour,  and  actual 
achievements  1  a  man  who  single-handed  fought  for  so  many 
years  for  empire  and  for  glory  with  such  numbers  of  our 
generals.  His  own  fellow-citizens  banished  him  from  the  city ; 
but  we  see  that  he,  though  our  enemy,  is  celebrated  in  the 
writings  and  recollection  of  our  citizens. 

Let  us  then  imitate  our  Bruti,  our  Camilli,  and  Alialaj, 
our  Decii,  our  Curius,  and  Fabricius,  and  Maximus,  our  Sci- 
pios,  our  Lentuli,  our  ^milii,  and  countless  others,  who 
have  given  liberty  to  this  republic  ;  all  of  whom  I  consider 
deserving  of  being  ranked  among  the  company  and  number 
of  the  immortal  gods.  Let  us  love  om-  country,  let  us  obey 
the  senate,  Itt  us  consult  the  interests  of  the  good  ;  let  usv 
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disregard  present  rewards,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  the  glory  ■which 
we  shall  receive  from  posterity.  Let  us  think  that  the  most 
desirable  conduct,  which  is  the  most  upright ;  let  us  hope  for 
whatever  we  choose,  but  bear  whatever  befals  us  ;  let  us  con- 
sider, lastly,  that  the  bodies  of  brave  men  and  great  citizens 
are  mortal,  but  that  the  impulses  of  the  mind  and  the  glory  of 
virtue  are  everlasting.  And  let  us  not,  if  we  see  that  this 
opinion  is  consecrated  by  the  most  holy  example  of  the  great 
Hercules,  whose  body  indeed  has  been  bui-nt,  but  whose  life 
and  virtue  are  said  to  have  received  instant  immortality, 
think  any  the  less  that  they  who  by  their  counsels  and 
labom's  have  either  increased  the  greatness,  or  defended  the 
safety,  or  preserved  the  existence  of  this  great  republic,  have 
acquired  everlasting  glory. 

LXIX.  But  suddenly,  0  judges,  while  speaking  of  the 
dignity  and  renown  of  those  valiant  and  most  illustrious 
citizens,  and  while  I  was  preparing  to  say  still  more  on  that 
subject,  I  have  been  checked  in  the  onward  progress  of  my 
speech  by  the  sight  of  these  men.  I  see  Publius  Sextius,  the 
defender  and  upholder  and  chief  maintainor  of  my  safety,  and 
of  youi-  authority,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  on 
his  trial  as  a  criminal ;  I  see  his  young  son,  present  here 
before  you,  gazing  on  me  with  tearfnl  eyes  ;  I  see  Milo,  the 
vindicator  of  your  liberty,  the  guardian  of  my  safety,  the  sup- 
port and  defence  of  the  afflicted  republic,  the  extinguisher  of 
the  piratical  attempts  of  our  domestic  enemies,  the  repressor 
of  daily  bloodshed,  the  defender  alike  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods  and  of  the  houses  of  individuals,  the  bulwark  of  the 
senate-house,  in  mournmg  apparel,  and  under  a  prosecution, 
I  see  Publius  Lentulus,  to  whose  father  I  pay  my  salutations 
as  the  protecting  deity  and  parent  of  my  fortune  and  my 
name,  and  of  my  brother,  and  of  all  my  hopes  and  property, 
in  the  miserable  gai'b  and  squalid  condition  of  an  impeached 
man  :  I  see  the  man  who  in  the  course  of  last  year  received 
the  robe  of  manhood  by  the  will  of  his  father,  and  the  purple 
robe  by  the  deliberate  choice'  of  the  people,  now,  in  this  year, 
in  the  same  robe  seeking  to  avert  by  his  entreaties  the  sudden 
infliction  of  this  most  iniquitous  decree,  supplicating  you  on 

'  Publius  Lentulus  had  been  named  one  of  the  college  of  augurs,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  which  was  a  legal  dif qualification  for  such  an  office. 
in  compliment  to  his  father. 
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behalf  of  his  most  gallant  father,  and  your  most  illustrious 
citizen. 

And  these  mourning  robes  of  so  many  and  of  such  illus- 
trious citizens,  and  these  signs  of  grief,  and  these  tokens  of 
abasement,  have  all  been  put  on  for  ray  single  sake  ;  because 
they  defended  me,  because  they  grieve  for  my  misfortune  and 
for  my  grief,  because,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  all 
of  you,  they  restored  me  to  my  mourning  country,  to  the 
senate  who  demanded  me  back,  and  to  Italy  who  entreated 
my  recal.  What  great  wickedness  is  imputed  to  me  1  What 
gTeat  crime  did  I  commit  on  that  day;  on  that  day,  I  say, 
when  I  laid  before  you  the  proofs  against,  and  the  letters  and 
confessions  of  those  men  who  were  seeking  the  general  de- 
struction ;  when  I  obeyed  your  commands  1  But,  if  it  be 
a  wicked  thing  to  love  one's  country,  still  I  have  suffered 
punishment  enough ;  my  house  has  been  pulled  down,  my 
property  has  been  pillaged ;  my  childi'en  have  been  scattered 
abroad,  my  wife  has  been  insulted,  my  most  excellent  bro- 
ther, a  man  of  incredible  affection  and  unheard-of  devotion 
to  me,  has  fallen,  with  all  the  emblems  of  most  bitter  grief;.at 
the  feet  of  my  bitterest  enemies  ;  I  have  been  driven  from 
my  altai's,  from  my  hearth,  from  my  household  gods ;  I  have 
been  separated  from  my  fi-iends  and  torn  from  my  coimtiy, 
which  (to  say  the  veiy  least)  I  had  most  undoubtedly 
shielded  ;  I  have  endured  the  cruelty  of  my  enemies,  the 
wickedness  of  faithless  men,  and  the  dishonesty  of  envious 
ones. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  because  all  this  appears  to  be  defixced 
by  my  return ;  it  were  better — it  were  far  better,  I  say,  for 
me,  0  judges,  to  fall  back  again  into  the  same  misfortune  as 
before,  than  to  bring  such  calamity  on  my  defenders  and  pre- 
servers. Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  this  city 
after  those  men  have  been  diiven  away  fi-om  it,  who  alone 
enabled  me  again  to  enjoy  this  city  1  I  cannot  do  so — it  will 
not  he  possible  for  me,  0  judges, — nor  shall  this  boy,  who 
now,  by  his  tears,  shows  how  great  his  tUial  afliection  is,  ever 
behold  me  in  safety  if  he  loses  the  presence  of  his  father  on 
account  of  his  kindness  to  me  ;  nor  shall  he,  as  often  as  I  e 
sees  me,  groan,  and  say  that  he  beholds  a  man  who  has 
been  the  ruin  of  himself  and  of  his  fither.  I,  in  every 
fortime,  whatever  may  befal  me,  will  cling  to  you  ;  nor  shall 
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any  fortune  ever  separate  me  from  those  men  whom  you, 
0  judges,  behold  in  mourning  apparel  for  my  sake.  Nor  shall 
those  nations  to  whom  the  senate  recommended  me,  and  to 
whom  it  gave  thanks  for  their  treatment  of  me,  ever  see  this 
man  as  an  exile  on  account  of  his  conduct  to  me,  without 
seeing  me  as  his  companion. 

But  the  immortal  gods,  who  received  me  on  my  anival  in 
their  temples,  accompanied  by  these  men  and  by  Publius 
Lentulus  the  consul,  and  the  republic  itself,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  more  holy,  have  entrusted  these  things,  0  judges, 
to  your  power.  You  ai'e  able  by  your  decision  to  encourage 
the  minds  of  all  virtuous  men,  and  to  check  the  designs  of 
the  wicked ;  you  are  able  by  your  decision  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  services  of  the  virtuous  citizens,  to  strengthen  me,  and 
to  renew  the  repubhc.  Wherefore,  I  beseech  and  entreat 
you,  if  you  wish  for  my  safety,  to  save  those  men  by  whose 
instrumentality  you  have  recovered  me. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  AGAINST  PUBLIUS  VATINIUS; 
CALLED   ALSO,    THE   EXAMINATION   OF   PUBLIUS   YATINIUS. 


THE    ARGTJMENT. 

This  speech  arose  out  of  the  preceding  one.  Vatinius  was  a  partisan  and 
creature  of  Caesar's,  and  instigated  by  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
against  Sextius  on  his  trial ;  and  Cicero  was  so  indignant  at  a  man  of  so 
infamous  a  character  appearing  against  his  friend,  that  he  exposed  the 
whole  iniquity  of  his  life  by  the  severity  of  his  examination,  and  the 
searching  nature  of  the  questions  which  he  put  to  him.  And  he  says 
of  this  speech  himself,  (Epist.  Fam.  i.  9,)  "The  whole  of  my  exami- 
nation of  him  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  reproof  of  his  conduct  in  his 

■    tribuneship ;   and   I    spoke   with  great  freedom,   and  the  greatest 

,    earnestness  and  indignation." 

Yatinius  had  also,  while  replying  to  Cicero's  questions,  attacked  Cicero 
himself  as  having  been  a  turncoat,  and  being  now  anxious  himself 
to  curry  favour  with  Cajsar,  because  he  saw  that  his  affairs  were 
becoming  more  prosperous  than  they  had  been,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  having  not  always  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of  Caesar  ;  and 
Cicero  replied,  that  he  still  preferred  the  condition  of  Bibulus's  con- 
sulship to  the  triumphs  and  victories  of  any  one  whatever. 

T.  If,  0  Vatinius,  I  had  chosen  to  regard  merely  what  the 
dnworthiness    of  yom'    character   deserved,    I   should   have 
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treated  you  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  very  pleasing  to 
these  men,  and,  as  your  evidence  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
infamy  of  your  life  and  the  scandal  of  your  private  conduct, 
be  possibly  considered  of  the  slightest  consequence,  I  should 
have  dismissed  you  without  saying  a  single  word  to  you.  For 
not  one  of  these  men  considered  it  worth  my  while  either  to 
refute  you,  as  if  you  were  an  adversary  of  any  importance,  or 
to  question  you,  as  if  you  were  a  scrupulous  witness.  But  I 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  intemperate  just  now  than  I  should 
have  been.  For  from  detestation  of  you,  in  which,  although, 
on  account  of  your  wicked  conduct  to  me,  I  ought  to  go 
beyond  all  men,  yet  I  am  in  fact  surpassed  by  everybody,  I 
was  carried  away  so  far,  that  though  I  did  not  despise  you  at 
all  less  than  I  detest  you,  still  I  chose  to  dismiss  you  in  em- 
barrassment and  distress,  rather  than  in  contempt. 

Wherefore,  that  you  may  not  wonder  at  my  having  paid 
j^ou  this  compliment  of  putting  questions  to  you,  whom  no 
one  thinks  worthy  of  being  spoken  to  or  visited,  whom  no 
one  tliinks  deserving  of  a  vote,  or  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
or  even  of  the  light  of  life ;  knov/  that  no  motive  would  have 
induced  me  to  do  so,  except  that  of  repressing  that  ferocity 
of  yours,  and  crushing  your  audacity,  and  cliecking  your 
loquacity  by  entangling  it  in  the  few  questions  I  should  put 
to  you.  In  truth,  you  ought,  0  Vatinius,  even  if  you  had 
become  suspected  by  Publius  Sextius  undeseiTedl}',  still  to 
pardon  me,  if,  on  the  occasion  of  such  great  danger  to  a  man 
who  has  done  me  such  great  services,  I  had  yielded  to  the 
consideration  of  what  his  necessities  required,  and  what  his 
inclination  deserved  of  me.  But  you  unintentionally  showed 
a  few  moments  ago  that  you  spoke  falsely  in  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  yesterday,  when  you  asserted  that  you  had 
never  had  the  least  conversation  with  Albinovanus,  not  only 
about  the  prosecution  of  Sextius,  but  about  anything  what- 
ever; and  yet  you  said  just  now  that  Titus  Claudius  had  been 
iu  communication  with  you,  and  had  asked  your  advice  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  against  Sextius,  and 
\  hat  Albinovanus,  who  you  had  said  before  was  hardly  known 
to  you,  had  come  to  your  house,  and  had  held  a  long  con- 
versation with  you.  And  lastly,  you  said  that  you  had  given 
io  Albinovanus  the  written  harangues  of  Publius  Sextius, 
%«rjiich.  he  had  never  had  any  knowledge  of,  and  did  not  know 
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where  to  find,  and  that  they  had  been  read  at  this  triah  And 
by  one  of  these  statements  you  confessed  that  the  accusers  had 
been  instructed  and  suborned  by  you ;  and  by  the  other  you 
confessed  your  own  inconsistency,  hable  to  the  double  charge 
of  folly  and  of  perjury ;  when  you  stated  that  the  man,  who 
you  had  previously  said  was  an  entire  stranger  to  you,  had 
come  to  your  house,  and  that  you  had  given  the  documents 
which  he  asked  for  to  aid  him  in  his  accusation  to  a  man 
whom  you  had  from  the  beginning  considered  a  trickster  and 
a  prevaricator. 

II.  You  are  too  impetuous  and  fierce  by  nature.  You  do 
not  think  it  allowable  for  a  word  to  escape  from  any  man's 
mouth  which  may  not  fall  pleasantly  and  complimentary  on 
your  ears.  You  came  forward  in  a  rage  with  everybody; 
which  I  perceived  and  comprehended  the  moment  I  saw  you, 
before  you  began  to  speak,  while  Gellius,  the  dry  nurse  of  all 
seditious  men,  was  giving  his  evidence  before  you.  For  on  a 
sudden  you  sprang  forward  like  a  serpent  out  of  his  hole,  with 
eyes  starting  out  of  your  head,  and  your  neck  inflated,  and 
your  throat  swelling;  so  that     *     *     * 

*  *  *  I  defended  my  old  friend,  who  was,  nevertheless, 
an  acquaintance  of  yours ;  though  in  this  city  an  attack  on 
another,  such  as  you  are  now  making,  is  sometimes  found 
fe,ult  with,  but  the  defence  of  a  man  never  is. 

But  I  ask  you  why  I  should  not  defend  Caius  Cornelius? 
I  ask  whether  Cornelius  has  ever  passed  any  law  in  defiance  of 
the  auspices'?  whether  he  has  despised  the  JSlian  or  the  Fufian 
law  1  when  he  has  offered  violence  to  the  consul  ?  whether 
he  has  occupied  any  temple  with  armed  men  1  ^  Avhether  he  has 
driven  away  by  violence  any  magistrate  who  was  exercising 
his  veto  1  whether  he  has  profaned  any  religious  ceremonies  I 
whether  he  has  drained  the  treasury?  whether  he  has  pillaged 
the  republic  ?  These,  all  these,  are  actions  of  yours.  No 
imputation  of  this  sort  is  cast  upon  Cornelius.  He  was  said 
to  have  read  a  document.'  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  his 
colleagues  giving  evidence  in  support  of  his  cause,  that  he 
read  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  reading  it,  but  for  the  sake  of 
examining  it  more  particularly.  However,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Cornelius  dismissed  the  council  that  day,  and 
submitted  to  the  interposition  of  the  veto.  But  you  who  are 
^  There  is  some  corruption  in  the  text  here. 
<i2 
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offencled  at.  my  defending  Corneliiis,  what  cause  do  you  brirg 
to  your  advocates  to  uphold,  or  what  countenance  have  you 
to  show?  when  you  already  point  out  to  them  in  an  imperious 
manner,  what  a  disgrace  it  will  be  to  them  if  they  defend  you, 
by  thinking  the  defence  of  Cornelius  a  matter  for  accusation 
and  abuse  of  me. 

However,  Vatinius,  remember  this — that  a  little  after  the 
time  when  I  defended  him  in  a  way  Avhich  you  say  gave  gi'eat 
offence  to  all  good  men,  I  was  appointed  consul  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  in  which  any  one  has  been  elected  since 
the  memoiy  of  man,  not  only  by  the  exceeding  zeal  in  my 
behalf  of  the  entire  Roman  people,  but  also  by  the  special 
and  extraordinary  exertions  in  my  cause  of  every  virtuous 
man;  and  that  I  gained  all  these  honours  by  living  in  a 
modest  manner,  which  you  have  over  and  over  again  said 
that  you  hoped  to  obtain  by  dealing  in  the  most  impudent 
prophecies.' 

III.  For  as  regards  your  having  blamed  me  for  my  de- 
parture, and  your  having  attempted  to  renew  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  those  men  to  whom  that  day  was  most  mi- 
serable, which,  however,  was  to  you  most  joyful,  I  will  make 
you  this  reply, — that  when  you  and  the  other  pests  of  the  re- 
public were  seeking  a  pretext  to  take  up  arms,  and  using  my 
name  as  a  cloak  for  your  proceedings  to  pillage  the  property 
of  the  rich  citizens,  and  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  state,  and  satiate  your  barbarity  and  the  long-standing 
hatred  which  you  had  cherished  against  all  good  men  till  it 
had  become  inveterate,  I  preferred  to  break  the  force  of  your 
frenzy  and  wickedness  by  yielding  to  it,  rather  than  by 
resisting  it.  Wherefore,  I  entreat  you,  0  Vatinius,  to  pardon 
me  for  sparing  the  country  which  I  had  saved;  and  I  beg 
you,  if  I  bear  with  you  who  would  willingly  be  a  harasser  and 
destroyer  of  the  republic,  to  bear  also  with  me  who  have  been 
its  preserver  and  its  guardian.  Do  you  find  fault  with  that 
man  for  having  departed  from  the  city,  who,  as  you  see,  was 
recalled  by  the  regret  of  all  the  citizens,  and  by  the  grief  of 
the  republic  herself? 

Oh,  but  you  say  that  men  were  anxious  for  my  return,  not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  republic.     As  if  any  man 

*  The  critics  say  that  Cicero  intenils  a  pun  hero,  by  the  similarity  of 
the  sound  of  the  word  he  uses,  "  vaticinando,"  to  Valinius's  name. 
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who  had  mixed  himself  up  in  the  alTairs  of  tlie  state  in  a 
proper  spirit,  could  think  anything  more  desirable  for  him 
than  to  be  beloved  by  his  fellow- citizens  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic.  Forsooth,  my  nature,  I  suppose,  is  a  harsh  one,  I 
am  difficult  of  access,  my  countenance  is  forbidding,  my 
answers  to  men  are  arrogant,  my  way  of  life  insolent.  No 
one  ever  sought  the  aid  of  my  humanity, — no  one  was  ever 
anxious  for  my  intimacy,  for  my  advice,  or  my  aid;  for  mine, 
out  of  regret  for  whom  (to  say  t)ie  least  of  it)  the  forum  was 
sad,  the  senate-house  silent,  and  all  studies  of  virtuous  and 
liberal  sciences  voiceless  and  lifeless. 

However,  I  will  allow  that  nothing  was  done  for  my  sake. 
Let  us  admit  that  all  those  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
commands  of  the  people,  and  decrees  of  all  Italy,  and  of  all 
companies,  and  of  all  colleges  and  guilds,  concerning  me  were 
passed  for  the  sake  of  the  republic.  What  then,  0  man  most 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  solid  glory  and  real  dignity, 
could  possibly  happen  better  for  me  1  What  could  be  more 
desirable  as  regards  the  immortality  of  my  glory,  and  the 
everlasting  recollection  of  my  name,  than  for  all  my  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  of  this  opinion, — that  the  safety  of  the  state  was 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  my  individual  safety  1  But  I  will 
send  you  back  the  arrow  which  you  aimed  at  me.  For  as  you 
said  that  I  was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  not  so 
much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  that  of  the  republic,  so  I  say 
that  you,  although  you  are  a  man  of  scandalous  character, 
disgraced  by  every  sort  of  foulness  and  infamy,  still  are 
detested  by  the  city,  not  so  much  on  your  own  account,  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic. 

IV.  And,  that  I  may  at  length  come  to  speak  of  you,  this 
shall  be  the  last  thing  which  I  will  say  of  myself.  What  any 
one  of  us  may  say  of  himself,  that  is  not  the  question.  Let 
good  men  judge;  that  is  the  consideration  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  weight.  There  are  two  times  at  which  the 
decisions  of  our  fellow-citizens  about  us  are  looked  for  with 
anxiety, — one  when  oiu'  honours,  and  the  other  when  our 
safety  is  at  stake.  Honours  have  been  given  to  few  men  with 
such  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  as  I  have 
exj^erienced.  No  one  has  ever  been  restored  to  safety  with 
Buch  extraordinary  zeal  on  the  part  of  all  the  citizens  as  I 
have.     But  what  men  think  of  you  we  have  already  had 
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experience  when  you  were  a  candidate  for  honour;  and  now 
that  your  safety  is  at  stake,  we  are  in  expectation  of  what  we 
shall  see. 

However,  not  to  compare  myself  with  these  the  leading 
men  of  the  state,  who  are  here  to  give  their  countenance  to 
Publius  Sextius  by  their  presence,  but  merely  to  compare  my- 
self to  one,  the  most  impudent  and  vilest  of  men,  I  will  just 
ask  you,  0  Vatinius, — you  the  most  arrogant  of  all  men,  and 
also  the  most  hostile  to  me, — whether  you  think  it  was  better 
and  more  desirable  for  this  state,  for  this  republic,  for  this 
city,  for  these  temples,  and  for  the  treasuiy,  and  for  the  senate- 
house,  and  for  these  men  whom  you  see  around  us,  and  their 
property,  fortunes,  and  children, — whether  you  tliink  it  was 
better  and  more  desirable  for  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and 
for  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  auspices,  and  for  the 
religious  rites  and  obseiTances  of  the  city,  that  I  should  have 
been  born  as  a  citizen  in  this  city,  or  that  you  should"?  When 
you  have  answered  me  this  question,  either  so  impudently 
that  men  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  their  hands  off  j-ou,  or 
in  so  melancholy  a  manner  as  to  burst  that  inflated  neck  and 
throat  of  yours;  after  that,  reply  to  me  from  memory  to 
these  questions  which  I  am  going  to  put  to  you. 

V.  And  I  will  allow  that  dark  period  of  your  early  youth 
to  remain  in  obscurity.  You  may  with  impunity,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  have  broken  through  walls  in  yom*  youth,  and 
plundered  your  neighbours,  and  beaten  youi-  mother.  Your 
infamous  character  has  this  advantage,  that  the  baseness  of 
your  youth  is  concealed  by  your  obscurity  and  vileness. 

You  stood  for  the  qusestorship  with  Publius  Sextius ;  while 
he  was  talking  of  nothing  but  the  object  which  he  had  in  view 
at  the  moment,  and  you  were  constantly  saying  that  you  were 
thinking  of  obtaining  a  second  consulship.  I  ask  you  this. 
Do  you  recollect,  when  Publius  Sextius  was  unanimously 
elected  qusestor,  that  you  tlien  were  named  as  the  last  queestcr, 
against  the  will  of  every  one,  not  owing  to  the  kindness  which 
the  people  felt  for  you,  but  only  to  that  of  the  consul  ?  In 
that  magistracy,  when  the  province  of  Ostia,  down  by  the 
water's  edge,  had  fallen  to  your  lot,  raising  a  great  outcry 
at  the  time,  were  you  not  sent  by  me,  as  I  was  consul,  to 
PuteoU,  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  being  exported  from 
thence  1     While   occupied  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  do 
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you  remember  that,  as  you  acted  as  if  you  supposed  that  you 
had  been  sent,  not  as  a  guardian  to  take  cai-e  and  keep  the 
■wealth  at  home,  but  as  a  carrier  to  distribute  it,  and  as  you 
in  a  most  robber-like  manner  were  examining  into  every  one's 
house,  and  store,  and  ship,  and  harassing  men  occupied  in 
business  and  in  trade  with  most  iniquitous  law  proceedings, 
fi-ightening  merchants  as  they  disembarked  from  their  ships, 
and  delaying  them  as  they  were  embarking, — do  you  recol- 
lect, I  say,  that  violent  hands  were  laid  on  you  in  Puteoli 
while  you  were  present  among  the  body  of  the  Roman  settlers  1 
and  that  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Puteoli  were  brought 
before  me  as  consul  1  Do  you  recollect  that  after  your  quees- 
torship  you  went  as  lieutenant  into  the  further  Spain,  Caius 
Cosconius  being  the  proconsul  1  Do  you  recollect,  too,  that, 
though  that  journey  into  Spain  is  usually  made  by  land,  or  if 
any  one  chooses  to  go  by  sea,  there  is  a  regular  route  by 
which  they  sail,  you  came  into  Sardinia,  and  from  thence  into 
Africa  1  Were  you  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Hiempsal, — a  pro- 
ceeding on  your  part  which  was  perfectly  illegal  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate  to  authoiize  it  1  Were  you  not  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mastanesosus  V  Did  you  not  come  to  the  strait 
by  way  of  Mauritania  1  and  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  lieute- 
nant of  any  part  of  Spain  before  you  who  went  to  that 
province  by  that  route  1 

You  were  made  tribune  of  the  people ;  (for  why  need  I  put 
questions  to  you  about  the  iniquities  and  most  sordid  rob- 
beries which  you  committed  in  Spain  1)  I  ask  of  you  first,  in 
a  general  manner,  what  description  of  dishonesty  and  wicked- 
ness did  you  omit  to  practise  in  your  discharge  of  that  office? 
And  I  now  give  you  this  warning, — not  to  mix  up  your  own 
infamy  with  the  high  character  of  most  eminent  men.  I,  in 
whatever  questions  I  put  to  you,  will  question  you  yourself 
only,  and  I  will  drag  you  forth  not  fi-om  the  dignity  of  a 
great  man,  which  you  affect,  but  from  your  own  obscurity 
and  darkness.  And  all  my  weapons  shall  be  directed  at  you 
in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  else  shall  be  wounded  (to  use 
an  expression  of  your  own)  through  your  side ;  my  arrows 
shall  stick  in  your  lungs  and  in  your  entrails. 

VI.  And   since   the   beginnings   of  all   great   things   are 

1  It  is5  unknown  what  country  is  meant,  except  that  it  is  evidently 
Eome  part  of  Africa. 
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derived  from  tlie  gods,  I  wish  you  to  answer  mc, — you,  'who 
are  accustomed  to  call  yourself  a  Pythagorean,  and  ti)  put 
forth  the  name  of  a  most  learned  man  as  a  sci'een  to  hido 
your  own  savage  and  barbarian  habits, — what  depravity  of 
intellect  possessed  you,  what  excessive  frenzy  seized  on  you, 
and  made  you,  when  you  had  bcgiui  your  unheard-of  and 
impious  sacrifices,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  seek  to  evoke 
the  spirits  of  the  shades  below,  and  to  appease  the  Di  Manes 
"with  the  entrails  of  murdered  boys,  despise  the  auspices 
under  which  this  city  was  founded,  by  which  the  whole  of 
this  republic  and  empire  is  kept  together,  and,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  your  tribuneship,  give  notice  to  the  senate  that 
the  responses  of  the  augurs  and  the  arrogance  of  that  college 
should  be  no  obstacle  to  your  proceedings  ?  Next  to  that,  I 
ask  you  whether  you  kept  yoiu-  promise  in  that  particular  1 
Did  the  fact  of  your  knowing  that  on  that  day  the  heavens 
bad  been  observed,  delay,  or  not  delay  your  summoning 
the  council,  and  proposing  your  intended  law  1  And  since 
this  is  the  one  thing  which  you  say  belongs  to  you  in  common 
with  Caesar,  I  will  separate  you  fi'om  him,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  republic,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  Csesai',  lest  any 
stain  from  your  extraordinary  infamy  should  seem  to  attach 
itself  to  his  dignity.  First  of  all,  I  ask  5-ou  whether  you 
trust  your  case  to  the  senate,  as  Csesar  does  1  Next,  what 
sort  of  authority  that  man  has  who  defends  himself  by  the 
conduct  of  another  and  not  by  his  own  ?  Next,  (for  my 
real  sentiments  will  at  times  burst  forth,  and  I  cannot  help 
saj'ing  without  circumlocution  what  I  feel,)  even  if  Cresar  had 
been  rather  violent  in  any  particular,  if  the  importance  of  the 
contest,  and  anxiety  for  glory,  and  his  eminent  courage,  and 
his  admirable  nobility  of  character  had  carried  him  away  at 
all,  which  would  have  been  endurable  in  that  great  man,  and 
would  have  desen'ed  to  be  obliterated  from  our  minds  by  the 
mighty  exploits  which  he  has  subsequently  performed,  will 
you,  you  wretch,  assume  the  same  privilege  to  j-oiu'self,  and  is 
the  voice  of  Vatinius.the  thief  and  sacrilegious  man,  to  be  heard, 
demanding  that  the  same  indulgence  is  to  be  allowed  to  him 
that  is  allowed  to  Cresar  1     For  this  is  what  I  ask  of  you. 

VII.  You  were  a  tribime  of  the  people.  Separate  your- 
self from  the  consul.  You  had  nine  gallant  men  for  your 
jjoUeagues.     Of  these  there  were  three  whom  yot  knew  to  bo 
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every  day  obsemng  the  heavens,  whom  you  used  to  laugh  at; 
whom  you  used  to  call  private  individuals,  of  whom  you  see 
two  now  sitting  here  in  their  robes  of  office  ;  (you  know  that 
you  sold  the  official  robe  of  an  sedile  which  you  had  had  made 
for  yourself  to  no  purpose ;)  and  the  third,  you  are  aware,  after 
that  tribuneship,  in  which  you  oppressed  and  ill-treated  him, 
gained  the  consular  authority,  though  a  very  young  man. 
There  were  six  others ;  of  whom  some  openly  adopted  your 
opinion,  and  some  held  a  sort  of  middle  coirrse.  All  had  laws 
which  they  washed  to  propose ;  and  among  them  my  own 
intimate  friend  Caius  Cosconius,  one  of  our  judges,  had 
several,  some  even  drawn  up  by  my  advice ;  a  man  who 
makes  you  ready  to  bui'st  with  envy  when  you  see  him  in- 
vested with  the  rank  of  asdile.  I  wish  you  to  reply  to  me.  Did 
any  one  of  the  whole  college  venture  to  bring  forward  any  law, 
except  you  alone  1  And  how  did  you  become  possessed  of  so 
much  audacity,  how  did  you  dare  to  act  with  so  much 
violence,  as  alone — ^you,  a  man  raised  out  of  the  mud,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  lowest  of  all  men  in  every  respect — to 
think  that  a  proper  subject  for  your  contempt,  and  scorn, 
and  derision,  which  all  your  nine  colleagues  thought  deserving 
of  their  fear  and  awe  1  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  one 
tribune  of  the  people,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  having 
transacted  business  with  the  people  when  it  was  known  that 
any  magistrate  was  observing  the  heavens  1 

I  wish  you  also  to  answer  me,  as,  while  you  were  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  ^Elian  and  Fufian  laws  still  existed  in  the 
republic  ;  laws  which  have  repeatedly  checked  and  repressed 
the  frenzy  of  the  tribimes ;  in  contravention  of  which  no  one 
has  ever  dared  to  act  except  you ;  (though  those  same  laws 
the  year  aftei",  when  two  men  were  sitting  in  the  temple, 
whom  I  will  not  call  consuls,  but  betrayers  of  this  state,  and 
pestilences,  were  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  the  auspices, 
and  the  power  of  intercession,  and  all  public  law :)  Did  you 
ever  hesitate  to  transact  business  with  the  people,  and  to 
convene  the  assembly  in  defiance  of  these  laws  1  Have  you. 
ever  heard  of  any  one  out  of  all  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
that  ever  existed,  however  seditious  they  may  have  been, 
being  so  audacious  as  to  summon  an  assembly  in  defiance  of 
the  ^lian  and  Fufian  laws? 

VIII.     I  ask  you  this,  also,    whether  you   endeavoured, 
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whether  you  wished,  -whether,  in  short,  you  intended,  (for 
these  all  amount  to  the  same  thing,  so  that,  if  it  ever  only 
occurred  to  your  mind,  there  is  no  one  Avho  would  not  think 
you  worthy  of  the  greatest  severity  of  punishment,) — I  ask 
you,  I  say,  whether  you  ever  intended  in  the  course  of  that 
intolerable  (I  will  not  say  reign  of  yours,  for  that  is  a  word 
which  you  would  like  me  to  use,  but)  piratical  power,  to  be 
made  augur  in  the  room  of  Quintus  Metellus  1  so  that  who- 
ever beheld  you  might  feel  a  two-fold  grief  and  misery,  both 
from  his  regret  for  a  most  illustrious  and  most  gallant  citizen, 
and  from  the  honour  of  a  most  worthless  and  infamous  one. 
I  ask  you,  did  you  think,  I  will  not  say,  that  the  republic  had 
been  so  undermined  while  you  were  tribune,  or  that  the  con- 
stitution had  been  so  much  l)attered  and  shaken,  but  that  this 
city  had  been  so  entirely  stormed  and  overthrown,  that  we 
could  endure  Vatinius  for  an  augur  1  Here  also  I  ask,  if 
you  had  been  made  augur,  as  you  were  anxious  to  be,  the 
bare  idea  of  which  on  your  ])art  caused  us,  who  hated  you,  a 
pain  which  we  could  hardly  endure,  while  they  who  were 
your  intimate  friends  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing  at  it ; 
still  I  ask,  I  say,  if  in  addition  to  the  other  wounds  imder 
which  you  believed  the  republic  to  be  sinking,  you  had  added 
the  deadly  and  fatal  blow  of  your  augurship,  woiild  jow  have 
decreed  that  which  every  augur  ever  since  the  time  of 
Romulus  has  invariably  decreed,  that  when  Jupiter  was 
sending  forth  his  lightning  it  was  impious  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  people  ;  or,  because  you  had  constantly  done  so, 
would  you  as  augur  have  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  taking 
auspices  altogether  1 

IX.  And,  not  to  waste  any  more  words  on  your  augairship, 
(and  I  speak  of  it  all  against  my  will,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
collect the  ruin  of  the  republic ;  for,  indeed,  you  yourself 
never  thought  that  you  would  be  augur  as  long  as  not  only 
the  majesty  of  these  men,  but  as  long  as  that  city  itself 
remained  standing,) — still,  to  pass  over  your  dreams,  I  will 
come  to  your  acts  of  wickedness.  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 
When  you  were  leading  Marcus  Bibulus,  the  consul, — I  will  not 
call  him  a  man  of  the  justest  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
republic,  lest  so  powerful  a  man  as  you,  who  disagreed  with 
him,  should  be  offended  with  me  ;  but  I  will  call  him  a  man 
who  certainly  never  took  any  violent  steps,  who  never  per- 
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formed  any  act  of  hostility  towards  you  in  the  republic,  but 
who  only  felt  in  his  heart  a  gi-eat  disapproval  of  your  actions ; 
■ — when,  I  say,  you  were  leading  him,  the  consul,  to  prison,  and 
when  your  colleagues  sitting  at  the  Valerian^  table  ordered 
him  to  be  released,  did  you  or  did  you  not  make  a  bridge 
in  front  of  the  rostra,  by  joining  the  stages  together,  along 
which  bridge,  a  consul  of  the  Roman  people,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  moderation  and  wisdom,  removed  from  all  assistance, 
cut  off  from  all  his  friends,  was  to  be  led  by  the  inflamed 
violence  of  profligate  men,  a  most  shameful  and  miserable 
spectacle,  not  only  to  prison,  but  to  execution  and  to  death  1 
I  ask  whether  there  was  ever  any  one  before  your  time  so 
wicked  as  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  So  that  we  may  know 
whether  you  ai'e  an  imitator  of  old  crimes  or  an  inventor  of 
new  ones.  And  when  you,  by  counsels  and  atrocities  of  this 
sort,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Cains  Csesar,  a  most 
merciful  and  excellent  man,  but  in  reality  by  yoiu*  own 
wickedness  and  audacity,  had  driven  Marcus  Bibulus  from 
the  forum,  and  the  senate-house,  and  the  temples,  and  from 
all  public  places,  and  had  compelled  him  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  house  ;  and  when  the  life  of  the  consul  was  only 
saved,  not  by  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  or  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  laws,  but  only  by  the  protection  which  his  own  doors  and 
walls  afforded  him  ;  did  you  not  send  a  lictor  to  drag  Marcus 
Bibulus  from  his  house  by  force,  in  order  that,  though  even 
in  the  case  of  private  individvials  the  sanctity  of  their  house 
is  always  observed,  while  you  were  tribune  of  the  people  even 
his  own  house  should  not  be  a  safe  refuge  for  the  consul  ? 

Answer  me  at  the  same  time,  you  who  call  us  tyrants  who 
are  agreed  together  as  to  oiu*  views  for  the  general  safety, 
were  not  you  a  tribune  of  the  people,  but  in  reality  an  in- 
tolerable tyrant  raised  of  some  obscure  mud  and  darkness  'f 
and  did  not  you  attempt  in  the  first  instance  to  overturn  the 
repubhc,  which  was  originally  founded  in  obedience  to  alls- 
pices, by  the  destruction  of  those  same  auspices;  and  after  that, 
have  not  you  been  the  only  man  to  trample  under  foot  and 
disregard  those  most  holy  laws, — I  mean  the  ^lian  and  Fufiau 
laws, — which  subsisted  through  the  furious  times  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  through  all  the  audacity  of  Saturninus, — which 

•  The  Valeria  tabula,  was  a  part  of  the  forum  where  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting. 
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survived  unliurt  the  rabble  of  Drusus,'  and  the  contests  of 
Sulf  icius/  and  the  massacres  of  Cinna,  and  even  the  battles 
and  bloodshed  of  Sylla  1  Did  you  not  threaten  the  consul 
with  death,  and  blockade  him  when  he  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  house,  and  attempt  even  to  di-ag  him  out  of  his  house  1 
And  you,  who  by  means  of  that  magistracy  emerged  out  of 
actual  beggary,  and  who  now  even  alarm  us  by  your  riches, 
were  you  not  so  inhuman  as  to  endeavom*,  by  means  of  jonr 
proposed  law,  to  get  rid  of  and  destroy  the  chosen  men  and 
chief  leaders  of  tlie  state  ? 

X.  When  you  had  produced  in  the  assembly  Lucius  Vettius, 
who  had  confessed  in  the  senate  that  he  had  been  armed  with 
the  intention  of  putting  Cnajus  Pompeius,  that  great  and 
illustrious  citizen,  to  death  with  his  own  hands ;  when  you  had 
produced  him  as  a  witness  in  the  rostra,  and  placed  him  in 
that  temple  and  place  consecrated  by  the  auspices  ;  (in  that 
place  in  which  other  tribunes  of  the  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  forward  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  in  order 
to  sanction  their  authority  by  their  presence,  there  you  ^vished 
Vettius  the  informer  to  employ  his  tongue  and  voice  in  sup- 
port of  your  wickedness  and  ambitious  designs  :) — did  not 
Lucius  Vettius  say,  in  that  assembly  which  you  had  convened, 
when  questioned  by  you,  that  he  had  had  those  men  for  the 
originators  and  encouragers  of,  and  accomplices  in  that  wicked 
conduct,  whom  if  the  city  had  been  deprived  of,  (and  that  was 
yom*  real  object  at  that  time,)  it  could  not  have  continued  to 
stand  1 

You  had  endeavoured  to  murder  Marcus  Bibulus,  as  you 
were  not  contented  with  shutting  him  up  in  his  house  ;  you 
had  stripped  him  of  his  consulship,^  you  were  anxious  to 

'  Cicero  refers  here  to  the  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  who,  a.u.c.  661, 
brought  forward  an  entire  series  of  measures,  calculated,  as  he  said,  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  state ;  among  others,  one  to  give  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.     He  was  privately  assassinated. 

2  Publius  Sulpicius  Eufus  was  a  partisan  of  Marius  ;  and,  as  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  instigator  of  some  violent  measures  against  Sylla. 
After  Sylla  had  driven  Marius  out  of  the  city,  Sulpicius  was  slain  and 
put  to  death. 

'  After  the  violent  way  in  which  Caesar's  partisans  had  treated  Bibulun, 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Bibulus  com- 
plained to  the  senate  the  next  day  ;  but  finding  that  assembly  too  com- 
pletely intimidated  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  he  retired  to  his  own  house, 
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deprive  him  of  his  country.  You  wished  also  to  murder 
Lucias  Luculhis,  whose  exploits  you  envied  above  measure, 
because,  I  suppose,  you  from  your  boyhood  had  had  an  eye 
yourself  to  the  glory  of  a  general ;  and  Caius  Curio,  the  un- 
ceasing enemy  of  all  wicked  men,  the  leader  of  the  public 
council,  a  man  of  the  greatest  freedom  in  maintaining  the 
common  liberties  of  the  citizens,  with  his  son,  the  chief  of  the 
youth  of  Rome,  and  who  had  already  shown  more  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  republic  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
his  age  ;  and  Lucius  Domitius,  whose  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  character,  I  suppose,  blinded  the  eyes  of  Vatinius, 
and  whom  you  hated  at  the  moment  on  account  of  your 
common  hatred  of  all  virtuous  men,  and  whom  you  had  long 
feared  with  reference  to  the  future,  on  accoimt  of  the  hopes 
which  all  men  had  conceived,  and  indeed  do  still  entertain  of 
him ;  and  Lucius  Lentulus — this  man  who  is  one  of  our  judges 
now — the  priest  of  Mars,  because  he  was  at  that  time  a  com- 
petitor of  your  dear  friend  Gabinius  :  all  these  you  wished  to 
crush  by  means  of  the  information  of  this  same  Vettius.  But 
if  Lentulus  had  then  defeated  that  disgrace  and  pest  of  the 
republic,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  yom-  wicked- 
ness, the  republic  would  not  have  been  defeated;  moreover, 
you  wished  by  means  of  the  same  information  and  the  same 
accusation  to  involve  his  son  in  his  father's  ruin.  You  com- 
prehended in  the  same  information  of  Vettius,  and  in  the 
same  body  of  criminals,  Lucius  Paullus,  who  was  at  the  time 
quaestor  in  Macedonia.  How  good  a  citizen  !  how  great  a 
man !  who  had  already  banished  by  his  laws  two  impious 
traitors  to  their  country,  domestic  enemies ;  a  man  bom  for 
the  salvation  of  the  republic.  Why  should  I  complain  of 
your  conduct  to  myself  ?  when  I  ought  rather  to  return  you 
thanks,  for  having  thought  me  deserving  of  not  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  number  of  gallant  and  virtuous  citizens. 

XL  But  how  was  it  that  you  were  so  insane,  as — when 
Vettius  had  now  summed  up  his  oration  just  as  you  pleased, 
and  had  uttered  his  calumnies  against  all  the  lights  of  the 
city,  and  had  descended  from  the  rostra — to  call  him  back 
on   a   sudden,  and   converse  with  him  in  the  sight  of  the 

and  there  shut  .himself  up  for  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year 
)f  his  consulship,  and  determined  to  act  no  more  in  public  except  by 
neaus  oi"  edicts. 
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Roman  people  1  and  then  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  not 
give  the  name  of  any  one  else  1  Were  you  not  pressing  upon 
him  to  name  Caius  Piso,  my  son-in-law  ;  who,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  abundance  of  virtuous  young  men,  still  has 
left  no  one  behind  him  of  equal  temperance,  and  virtue,  and 
piety  to  himself?  and  also  Marcus  Laterensis,  a  man  who 
devotes  all  his  days  and  nights  to  thinking  of  glory  and  of 
the  republic  ?  Did  not  you,  0  you  most  profligate  and  aban- 
doned enemy,  propose  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  so 
many  honourable  and  excellent  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  honourable  rewards  for  your  infonner  Vettius  1  and 
afterwards,  when  this  conduct  of  yours  was  condemned,  not 
merely  by  the  secret  feelings  of  every  one,  but  by  their  open 
reproaches,  did  you  not  strangle  that  veiy  man  Vettius  in 
prison,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  evidence  of  your 
having  procured  his  information  by  bribery,  and  that  no  in- 
vestigation of  that  gTiilt  might  be  instituted  so  as  to  affect  you 
yourself  1 

And  since  you  are  constantly  repeating  that  you  proposed 
a  law  to  allow  each  party  to  reject  judges  alternately,  in  order 
that  every  one  may  see  that  you  could  not  contrive  even  to  do 
right  without  committing  some  crime  or  other,  I  ask  you 
whether,  after  a  just  law  had  been  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  your  magistracy,  and  after  you  had  also  proposed  several 
others,  you  were  waiting  till  Caius  Antonius  "was  prosecuted 
befoi-e  Cuseus  Lentulus  Clodianus?'  And  after  a  prosecution 
"was  instituted  against  him,  did  you  not  immediately  pass  a 
law  against  him,  "  Whoever  was  prosecuted  after  the  proposal 
of  your  law,"  in  order  that  a  man  of  consular  rank — unhappy 
man ! — might  be  deprived  by  just  that  moment  of  time,  of  the 
benefit  and  equitable  provisions  of  your  law? 

You  will  say  that  there  was  great  intimacy  between  you 
and  Quintus  Maximus.  An  admirable  defence  of  your  guilt ! 
No  doubt  it  is  the  greatest  praise  of  Maximus,  that,  after  he 
had  adopted  the  quarrel  against  Caius  Antonius,  and  under- 
taken the  prosecution,  and  after  a  president  of  the  court  and 
a  bencli  of  judges  had  been  selected,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow 
his  adversaiy  a  power  of  striking  ofi' judges  which  "would  have 
been  too  favourable  for  him.     *     *     * 

Quintus  Maximus  did  nothing  inconsistent  either  with  his 
^  There  is  some  great  corruption  of  the  text  here. 
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own  virtue,  or  with  the  precedents  of  those  most  illustrious 
meu,  the  Paulli,  tlie  Maximi,  and  Africani ;  whose  renown  we 
not  only  hope  wall  be  renewed  by  this  man's  virtue,  but  we 
actually  see  that  it  is  so.  It  is  your  dishonesty,  your  guilt, 
your  wickedness,  that,  when  you  liad  proposed  a  law  under  a 
pretence  of  mercy,  you  put  it  off  till  a  time  when  it  might 
serve  a  purpose  of  cruelty.  And  now,  indeed,  Caius  Antonius 
consoles  himself  under  his  misery  with  this  one  fact,  that  he 
had  rather  be  at  a  distance  to  hear  that  the  images  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  and  that  his  brother's  daughter,  are 
placed,  not  in  the  house  of  their  family,  but  in  prison,  than 
be  at  hand  to  see  it. 

XII.  And  since  you  so  despise  the  property  of  others,  and 
boast  in  a  most  intolerable  manner  of  your  own  riches,  I 
desire  you  to  answer  me,  whether  you,  while  tribune  of  the 
people,  made  any  treaties  with  foreign  states,  or  kings,  or 
tetrarchs  ?  whether  you  got  any  money  out  of  the  treasiuy 
by  your  laws  1  whether  you  did  not  at  that  time  deprive 
people  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  privileges  1  whether 
it  was  Caesar  or  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  that  you  were 
robbing  ?  And  as  this  is  the  case,  I  ask  you  whether,  having 
been  a  most  miserably  poor  man,  you  did  not  become  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  one  that  very  year  in  which  a  most  stringent 
law  was  passed  about  extortion  and  peculation  1  So  that  all 
men  may  see  that  you  trampled  not  only  on  the  acts  of  us 
whom  you  call  tyi-ants,  but  even  on  the  laws  of  yom'  own 
most  intimate  friend ;  before  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  hard  words  against  us,  who  are  very  friendly  to 
him,  while  you  abuse  him  in  the  most  insulting  manner 
every  time  that  you  say  that  he  is  in  the  least  degree  con- 
nected with  you. 

And  I  wish  also  to  know  tliis  from  you,  with  what  design 
or  with  what  intention  you  attended  at  the  banquet  given  by 
Quintus  Arrius,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  in  a  black  robe  1 
vv  ho  you  ever  saw  do  such  a  thing  before  ?  who  you  ever 
li";u-d  of  having  done  such  a  thing  1  What  precedent  had  you 
fi  >r  such  conduct,  or  what  custom  can  you  plead  for  it  1  You 
will  say  that  you  did  not  approve  of  those  supplications. 
Very  well.  Suppose  that  those  supplications  were  inexcus- 
alile.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  not  questioning  you  at  all 
with   respect  to  the  occurrence  of  that  year,  nor  of  those 
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circumstances  in  whicli  you  may  appear  to  be  concerned  in 
common  with  any  eminent  men  ;  but  only  about  your  own 
peculiar  acts  of  wickedness  1  Grant  that  the  supplication  was 
informal.  Still,  tell  me,  who  ever  went  to  a  banquet  in  a 
mourning  garment  ?  For  by  such  conduct  the  banquet  itself 
is  turned  into  a  funeral  feast ;  though  the  proper  intention  of 
a  banquet  is  to  be  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and  compliment. 

XIII.  But  I  pass  over  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  banquet 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  day  of  festival,  adorned  with  the 
exhibition  of  silver  plate,  and  robes,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture 
and  ornaments  ;  I  ask  who  ever  in  a  time  of  domestic  mourn- 
ing, who  ever  at  a  funeral  of  one  of  his  own  family,  sat  down 
to  supper  in  a  black  robe  1  who  ever,  except  you,  as  he  was 
leaving  a  bath,  had  a  black  gown  given  to  laira  1  When  so 
many  thousand  men  w^ere  sitting  at  the  feast,  when  the 
master  of  the  feast  himself,  Quintus  Arrius,  was  in  a  white 
robe,  you  introduced  yourself  into  the  temple  of  Castor,  with 
Cains  Fidulus  and  the  rest  of  your  Furies,  in  black  garments, 
like  the  assistants  at  a  funeral.  Who  was  there  who  did  not 
then  receive  you  with  groans  1  who  was  there  who  did  not 
lament  over  the  fate  of  the  republic?  what  other  topic 
of  conversation  was  there  at  that  banquet  except  this,  that 
this  city,  so  great  and  so  wise,  was  now  exposed  not  only  to 
yoiu"  frenzy,  but  also  to  your  derision  1  Were  you  ignorant  of 
the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions  1  had  you  never  seen  a 
feast  of  the  sort  1  had  you  never-,  when  a  boy  or  young  man, 
been  among  the  cooks?  had  you  not  a  short  time  before 
satisfied  your  ancient  voracity  at  that  most  magnificent  ban- 
quet of  Faustus,  a  noble  young  man  1  And  when  did  yon 
ever  see  the  master  of  a  feast  and  his  friends  in  mourning,  and 
in  black  robes,  while  sitting  at  a  feast  1  What  insanity  took 
possession  of  you,  that  you  should  think,  that,  unless  you  did 
what  it  was  impious  to  do,  unless  you  insulted  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  the  name  of  a  feast,  and  the  eyes  of  a  citizen,  and 
ancient  custom,  and  the  authority  of  the  man  who  had  invited 
you,  you  had  not  given  sufficient  proof  that  you  did  not  think 
that  a  properly  decreed  and  formal  supplication  1 

XIV.  I  will  also  ask  you  about  this  thing  which  you  did  as 
a  private  individual ;  a  matter  in  which  you,  at  all  events, 
will  not  be  able  to  say  that  your  cause  is  at  all  connected  with 
that  of  any  other  illustrioiis  man.     I  ask  you,  whether  you 
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were  not  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Licinian  and  Jimian  lawsl  whether  Caius  Memmius,  the 
pr?etor,  did  not,  in  accordance  with  that  law,  order  you  by  his 
edict  to  appear  on  the  thirtieth  day  1  When  that  day  arrived, 
did  you  not  do  what  was  not  only  never  done  before  in  this 
republic,  but  what  was  never  even  heard  of,  at  any  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  1  Did  you  not  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  save  you  from  the  necessity  of  pleading 
your  cause  1  I  have  put  the  case  too  lightly ;  although  that 
of  itself  would  be  an  unprecedented  and  an  intolerable  thing 
to  have  done  ;  but  did  you  not  appeal  by  name  to  that  pest 
of  the  year,  to  that  Fury  of  his  country,  to  that  storm  which 
was  desolating  the  republic,  to  Clodius  1  and  when  he  could 
not  by  any  right  which  he  possessed,  or  by  virtue  of  any  pre- 
cedent, or  by  any  power  given  him  by  his  office,  offer  any 
obstacle  to  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  usual  violence  and  frenzy,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
your  soldiers  as  their  leader.  And,  in  respect  to  this  trans- 
action, that  you  may  not  consider  anything  as  a  direct  state- 
ment of  mine,  rather  than  as  elicited  by  questions  put  to  you, 
I  will  not  impose  on  myself  the  bui'den  of  producing  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  what  I  say ;  and  what  I  see  that  I  shall 
have  to  state  in  the  sanje  place  in  a  short  time,  I  will  reserve 
at  present,  and  I  will  not  accuse  you ;  but,  as  I  have  done  with 
respect  to  other  matters,  T  will  only  put  questions  to  you. 

I  ask  you  then,  0  Vatinius,  whether  any  one  in  the  state, 
since  the  first  foundation  of  the  city,  has  ever  appealed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  interpose  and  save  him  from  having 
to  plead  his  cause?  Has  any  criminal  ever  mounted  up  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  president  of  the  court  which  tried  him,  and 
driven  him  down  from  thence  by  violence  1  and  upset  all 
the  benches  1  and  overturned  all  the  balloting  urns  1  and,  in 
short,  in  disturbing  the  coui't  of  justice,  committed  all  those 
crimes  on  account  of  which  courts  of  justice  were  instituted  ? 
Are  you  aware  that  Memmius  fled  at  that  time  1  that  your  ac- 
cusers were  with  difficulty  saved  from  your  hands  and  those  of ' 
your  friends  ?  that  the  judges  were  even  driven  away  out  of 
the  tribunals  which  were  near  1  that  in  the  forum,  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  people^  the  investigation 
was  put  an  end  to,  and  tlie  magistrates,  and  the  usages  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  laws,  and  the  j  udges,  and  the  defendant,  and 
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the  penalty,  were  all  alike  disregarded  and  trampled  on  ?  Do 
you  know  that  all  these  circumstances  were,  b}'  the  diligence 
of  Caius  Memmius,  entered  and  proved  in  the  public  records  ? 
And  moreovei",  I  ask  you  this,  when,  after  you  had  had  an 
accusation  prefei'red  against  you,  you  returned  from  your 
lieutenancy,  in  order  that  no  one  might  think  that  you  wished 
to  avoid  a  trial ;  and  when  you  used  to  say  that,  though  you 
might  have  done  whichever  you  pleased,  still  you  preferred 
pleading  your  cause,  as  you  had  been  accused ;  I  ask,  I  say, 
how  it  was  consistent  with  that  conduct  of  yours,  in  being 
unwilling  to  avail  yourself  of  the  door  of  escape  which  your 
lieutenancy  opened  to  you,  for  you  to  have  recourse  to  an 
impious  source  of  assistance  by  means  of  a  most  dishonest 
appeal  1 

XV.  And  since  mention  has  been  made  of  your  lieutenancy, 
I  wish  also  to  hear  from  you,  by  what  resolution  of  the 
senate  you  were  appointed  lieutenant  1  I  understand,  from 
your  gestures,  what  answer  you  are  going  to  give.  By  your 
own  law,  you  say.  Are  not  you,  then,  a  most  manifest  par- 
ricide of  your  country  1  Had  not  you  had  regard  to  the  idea 
that  the  conscript  fathers  might  be  wholly  destroyed  from 
out  of  the  republic  1 — did  you  not  even  leave  this  to  the 
senate,  which  no  one  ever  took  from  it — the  privilege,  namely, 
of  having  all  lieutenants  appointed  by  authority  of  that 
order  1  Did  the  great  public  council  appear  to  you  so  con- 
temptible 1  did  the  senate  appear  so  depressed  1  did  the 
republic  appear  so  miserable  and  prostrate,  that  the  senate 
was  no  longer  able  to  appoint,  in  conformity  witli  the  uniform 
precedent  of  our  ancestors,  the  messengers  of  peace  and  war. 
and  managers,  and  interpreters,  and  authors  of  warlike  deter- 
minations, and  ministers  of  the  difTerent  sorts  of  provincial 
duty? 

You  had  taken  from  the  senate  the  power  of  deci'eeing  pro- 
vinces to  the  diiferent  magistrates,  and  the  decision  as  to 
what  general  was  to  be  appointed  to  a  command,  and  the 
management  of  the  treasury  ;  things  which  the  Roman  people 
never  coveted  for  itself,  as  it  never  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  republic  of  the  direction  of  the  supreme  council.^  Come, 
some  of  these  things  have  been  also  done  by  others ;  it  has 
seldom  happened,  but  still  it  has  happened,  that  the  people  has  'ffa.< 

^  There  is  apparently  some  considerable  corruption  of  the  text  here. 
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selected  a  general.  Who  ever  heard  that  lieutenants  had 
been  appointed  without  a  resolution  of  the  senate  to  authorize 
it  1  No  one  before  you.  Immediately  after  you,  Clodius  did 
the  same  thing,  in  the  case  of  those  two  pestilences  of  the 
republic  ;  and,  on  this  account,  you  deserve  to  be  punished 
with  still  gi'eater  misfortunes ;  because  you  have  injured  the 
republic,  not  only  by  your  deed,  but  also  by  your  example; 
and  because  you  are  not  only  infamous  youi'self,  but  you  have 
also  wished  to  teach  others  to  be  so  too.  Do  you  not  know 
that,  on  all  these  accounts,  you  have  been  branded  -ndth  tlie 
unfavourable  judgment  of  those  most  strict  men,  the  Sabines, 
of  those  brave  tribes,  the  Marsi  and  the  Peligni,  people  of  the 
same  tribe  as  yourself;  and  that  there  is  no  other  instance, 
since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  of  any  man  of  the  Sergian 
tribe  having  lost  the  votes  of  that  tribe  ? 

And  I  wish  to  heai*  this  also  from  you  ;  why  it  is,  since  I 
carried  the  law  with  respect  to  bribery  and  corruption  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  and  car- 
ried it  without  violence,  and  with  every  proper  regard  to  the 
auspices  and  to  the  ^lian  and  Fufian  laws,  that  you  do  not 
consider  that  a  law  ?  especially  as  I  obey  your  laws,  whatever 
{ the  means  are  by  which  they  were  carried  ;  while  my  law 
I  expressly  forbids  any  one  "  to  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators 
within  two  years  of  his  standing,  or  being  about  to  stand  for 
an  office,  unless  he  does  so  in  compliance  wdth  a  will,  on  a  day 
I  appointed  in  the  will."  How  can  you  be  so  insane  as  to  dare 
to  exhibit  shows  of  gladiators  actually  at  the  very  time  when 
lyou  are  a  candidate  I  Do  you  think  that  any  tribune  of  the 
people  can  be  found  like  that  undeniable  gladiator  of  yours, 
who  will  intei-pose  to  save  you  fi-om  being  prosecuted  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  my  law  1 

XVI.  And  if  you  disregard  and  despise  all  these  consi- 
derations, because  you  have  pei*suaded  yourself,  as  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  boasting  openly,  that  though  g<>ds  and  men  may 
be  both  unwilling,  still  you  shall  be  able  to  gain  everything 
B^hich  you  desire  in  consequence  of  the  incrediljle  regard  which 
3aius  Ccesar  has  for  you;  have  you  ever  heard,  has  any  one 
•-old  you,  that  lately  at  Aquileia,  Caius  Cresar,  when  some  acci- 
iental  mention  was  made  of  some  circumstances,  said  that  he 
vets  exceedingly  indignant  that  Caius  Alfius  had  been  passed 
iver,  because  he  knew  the  admirable  loyalty  and  honesty  of 
r2 
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the  man  ;  and  that  he  was  also  greatly  annoyed  at  any  one 
having  been  made  prtetor,  who  was  wholly  opposed  to  his 
opinions  and  interests  1  That,  on  that,  some  one  asked  him 
how  he  liked  Vatinius  being  repulsed  1  and  that  he  replied, 
that  Vatinius  had  done  nothing  in  his  tribimeship  without 
a  sufficient  recompense  ;  and  that,  as  he  cared  about  nothing 
but  money,  he  could  afford  to  fail  in  attaining  honoiu*  with 
great  equanimity.  And  if  tliat  man,  who  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  his  own  dignity  has  willingly  allowed  you  to  go 
on  in  your  headlong  com-se  at  your  own  risk,  with  no  fault 
of  his  own,  judges  you  himself  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  all 
honour  ;  if  your  neighbours,  and  jour  connexions,  and  the 
men  of  your  own  tribe  hate  you  so,  as  to  think  your  repulse 
their  triumph;  if  no  one  beholds  you  without  gi'oaning,  if 
no  one  mentions  your  name  without  cm'sing  you,  if  men  shun 
you,  avoid  you,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  your  name ;  if,  when 
they  see  you,  they  shudder  at  you  as  an  evil  omen ;  if  your 
relations  disown  you,  and  the  men  of  your  own  tribe  execrate 
you,  and  your  neighbours  dread  you,  and  yom*  connexions 
are  ashamed  of  you ;  lastly,  if  all  j^our  evil  humom-s  have  left 
your  odious  face  and  settled  in  other  places  ;  if  you  are  the 
object  of  general  hatred  to  the  people  and  the  senate,  and  to 
all  the  tribes  of  the  country ;  what  reason  can  you  have  for 
wishing  for  the  prsetorship  rather  than  for  death  1  especially 
as  you  try  to  make  yourself  out  a  friend  of  the  people, 
and  as  you  cannot  possibly  do  anything  which  would  be 
more  agi'eeable  to  the  people  than  you  would  if  you  were  to 
kill  yom'self 

But  that  we  may  hear  at  length  how  fully  you  reply  to  my 
inteiTogations,  I  will  now  conclude  my  examination  of  you, 
and  at  the  end  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to  the 
cause  itself. 

XVII.  I  ask  you  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  inconsis- 
tency and  levity  of  yours,  that  in  tliis  trial  you  extolled  Titus 
Annius  in  the  very  same  words  in  which  good  men  and  good 
citizens  have  been  in  the  habit  of  extolling  him,  when  lately, 
when  you  were  produced  before  the  people  bj^  that  foul  Fury, 
Clodius,  you  gave  false  evidence  against  him  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  ?  Is  this  to  be  a  matter  left  to  your  option  and  in 
your  power,  so  that  when  you  see  Clodius's  band  of  artisans, 
and  that  troop  of  furious  and  abandoned  men,  you  then  say, 
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as  you  said  in  the  assembly,  that  Milo '  has  besieged  the  re- 
public with  gladiators  and  men  who  combat  with  beasts ;  but 
when  you  come  before  such  men  as  these,  then  you  do  not 
venture  to  say  anything  against  a  citizen  of  extraordinary 
virtue,  and  integrity,  and  wisdom,  and  firmness  1 

But  as  you  praise  Titus  Anuius  so  excessively,  and  by  yom- 
encomium  cast  some  sort  of  slight  stain  on  that  most  illus- 
trious man,  (for  Titus  Annius  would  prefer  being  one  of  those 
men  who  are  loaded  with  reproaches  by  you,)  still  I  ask,  since 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  there  has 
been  an  entire  communitj''  of  and  agreement  in  every  counsel 
between  Titus  Annius  and  Publius  Sextius,  (a  fact  which  has 
been  proved  not  only  by  the  decision  of  the  good,  but  also 
by  that  of  the  wicked ;  for  each  of  them  is  now  on  his 
trial  on  the  same  account  and  for  the  same  accusation, — the 
one  having  had  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  that 
man  whom  you  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  confess  is  the 
only  man  who  is  more  worthless  than  yourself,  and  the  other 
being  reduced  to  the  same  condition  by  your  design  indeed, 
not  with  his  assistance.) — I  ask,  I  say,  how  you  can  separate 
those  men  in  your  evidence,  whom  you  connect  together  by 
your  accusation? 

The  last  thing  which  I  wish  you  to  answer  me  is  this  : — 
As  you  said  a  great  deal  against  Albinovanus  with  respect  to 
his  prevarication,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  said  or  did  not 
say  that  you  were  not  pleased  at  Sextius  being  prosecuted  for 
violence,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  so  prosecuted  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  law  and  no  charge  on  which  he  was  not 
mox'e  liable  to  impeachment '?  Did  you  also  say  that  the 
cause  of  ]\Iilo,  a  most  admirable  man,  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  closely  connected  with  his  cause?  and  that  the  things 
which  were  done  by  Sextius  in  my  behalf  were  agreeable  to 
good  men  1  I  am  not  now  arguing  against  the  inconsistency 
of  your  language  and  of  your  evidence  ;  for  you  have  given 
evidence  at  great  length  against  those  identical  actions  of 
this  man  which  you  say  have  been  approved  of  by  good  men  ; 
and  as  for  the  man  with  whom  you  connect  the  cause  and 
danger  of  my  client,  Sextius,  you  have  extolled  him  with  the 
highest  praises.  But  I  ask  this ; — whether  you  think  that 
Publius  Sextius  ought  to  be  condemned  according  to  the 
1  Titus  Annius  are  the  two  other  names  of  Milo. 
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provisions  of  a  law  under  which  you  say  that  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  accused  at  all?  oi-,  if  you  think  that  yom-  opinion 
ought  not  be  asked  while  you  are  giving  your  evidence,  lest 
1  should  appear  to  be  attributing  to  you  any  authority  by  so 
doing,  I  ask  whether  you  gave  evidence  against  a  man  on  his 
trial  for  violence,  who  you  say  never  ought  to  have  been 
prosecuted  for  violence  at  all  ? 


THE  SPEECH  OP  M.  T.  CICERO  IN  DEPENCE  OF  MARCUS 

C(ELIUS. 

THE   ARGUMENT. 

Marcus  Coeliiis  was  a  youna;  man  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  had  been 
a  sort  of  pupil  of  Cicero  himself;  and  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
abilities.  When  a  very  young  man,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
prosecuting  Caius  Antonius,  who  had  been  Cicero's  colleague  in  his 
consulship ;  and  after  that,  by  prosecuting  Lucius  Atratinus  for 
bribery  and  corruption.  Out  of  revenge  for  this  last  prosecution,  he 
.ras  now  impeached  by  the  son  of  that  Lucius  Atratinus  for  public  rio- 
lence,  in  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the 
Alexandrian  embassy,  and  in  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the  sister 
of  Clodius.  The  real  truth  is  said  to  have  been  that  this  prosecution 
was  mainly  instigated  by  Clodia,  who  considered  herself  slighted  by 
Coelius,  who  had  been  a  lover  of  hers.  Coelius  was  a  tenant  of  Clodius 
for  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  was  acquitted,  and  was  at  all 
times  very  grateful  to  Cicero  for  his  exertions.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  was  praetor,  in  which  capacity  he  recalled  Milo  from  his 
banishment  at  Marseilles,  and  with  Milo  was  murdered  by  the  soldiery, 
with  whom  he  was  tampering  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect 
some  diversion  In  favour  of  Pompey,  a  short  time  before  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia. 

I.  If  any  one,  0  judges,  were  now  present  by  any  chance, 
ignorant  of  our  laws,  and  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  and  of 
our  customs,  he  would  in  truth  wonder  what  gi-eat  atrocity 
there  is  in  this  particular  cause  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  to 
cause  this  trial  alone  to  be  proceeded  with  during  these  days 
of  festival  and  public  games,  when  all  other  forensic  business 
is  interrupted ;  and  he  would  not  doubt  that  a  criminal  was 
being  prosecuted  for  a  crime  of  such  enormity,  that,  if  it  were 
neglected,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the  state  could  no  longer 
stand  upright.     If  the  same  man  were  to  hear  that  there  id 
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a  law  which  orders  daily  investigations  to  take  place  about 
seditious  and  wicked  citizens,  who  may  have  taken  arms  and 
besieged  the  senate,  or  offered  violence  to  the  magistrates,  or 
attacked  the  constitution,  he  would  find  no  fault  with  the  law, 
but  he  would  inquire  what  is  the  crime  which  is  now  before 
the  court;  and  when  he  heard  that  there  was  no  crime  at  all, 
no  audacity,  no  deed  of  violence  which  was  the  subject  of  this 
present  action,  but  that  a  young  man  of  eminent  abilities, 
and  industry,  and  popularity,  is  impeached  by  the  sou  of  that 
man  whom  he  himself  prosecutes  and  has  prosecuted,  and 
that  he  is  attacked  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  prostitute,  he 
would  not  find  fault  with  the  filial  affection  of  Atratinus,  but 
he  would  think  it  right  to  curb  the  lust  of  the  woman,  and 
he  would  think  you  the  judges  a  really  laborious  race,  when 
you  are  not  allowed  to  be  at  rest  at  a  time  of  universal  rest  to 
every  one  else. 

In  truth,  if  you  are  willing  to  attend  diligently,  and  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  whole  of  this  cause,  0  judges, 
you  will  make  up  your  minds  that  no  one  would  ever  have 
come  down  to  the  court  to  prefer  this  accusation  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  so  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased  ;  and  that,  when 
he  had  come  down,  he  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  hope 
of  succeeding,  if  he  had  not  relied  on  the  intolerable  licen- 
tiousness and  exaggerated  hatred  of  some  one  else.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  can  make  allowance  for  Atratinus,  a  most  humane  and 
virtuous  young  man,  and  a  great  friend  of  my  own ;  who  has 
the  excuse  of  filial  affection,  and  necessity,  and  of  youth.  It 
he  wished  to  accuse  my  client,  I  attribute  it  to  his  filial  affec- 
tion j  if  he  was  ordered  to  do  so,  I  lay  the  blame  on  the  neces- 
sity; if  he  had  any  hope  of  succeeding,  I  impute  that  to  the 
inexperience  of  his  boyhood.  But  as  for  the  other  partners 
in  this  impeachment,  those  1  have  not  only  no  allowance  to 
make  for,  but  I  must  resist  them  most  vigorously. 

II.  And,  0  judges,  this  beginning  of  my  defence  appeal's  to 
me  to  suit  most  especially  with  the  youth  of  Marcus  Coelius  ; 
so  that  I  should  reply  first  to  those  things  which  the  accusers 
have  advanced  with  the  general  view  of  disparaging  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  detracting  from  his  honour  and  despoiling  him 
of  his  dignity.  His  father  was  cast  in  his  teeth  on  various 
accounts, — at  one  time  as  having  been  a  man  of  no  great 
respectability  himself;   at  another,  he  was  said  to  have  beeu 
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treated  with  but  little  respect  by  his  son.  On  the  score  of 
dignity,  Marcus  Cu3lius,  to  those  who  know  him  and  to  the 
older  men  among  us,  is  of  himself,  without  speaking,  nimself 
able  easily  to  make  a  very  sufficient  reply,  and  without  my 
having  any  occasion  to  make  any  statement  for  him  ;  but  as 
for  those  to  whom  he  is  not  equally  well  known,  on  account 
of  his  great  age,  which  has  now  for  some  time  hindered  his 
mixing  much  with  us  in  the  forum,  let  them  think  this :  that 
whatever  dignity  can  exist  in  a  Roman  knight, — and  certainly 
the  very  greatest  may  be  found  in  that  body, — has  always 
been  considered,  and  is  to  this  day  considered,  to  shine  out  in 
great  lustre  in  the  case  of  Marcus  Coelius ;  and  moreover  it  is 
so  considered,  not  only  by  his  own  relations  and  friends,  but  by 
eveiy  one  to  whom  he  can  possibly  be  known  on  any  account 
whatever. 

And  to  be  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight  ought  neither  to  be 
attributed  to  any  one  as  a  crime,  either  by  the  present  prose- 
cutor, or  before  those  men  who  are  the  judges,  or  while  I  am 
the  counsel  for  the  defence.  For  as  to  what  you  have  said 
about  his  filial  affection,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  can  only  be  a 
vague  opinion  of  ours,  but  the  decision  as  to  the  truth  of  it 
must  certainly  I'est  with  his  parent.  What  our  opinion  is, 
jou  shall  hear  from  witnesses  on  their  oath :  what  his  parents 
feel  to  be  the  truth,  the  tears  of  his  mother  and  her  incre- 
dible sorrow,  the  mourning  appearance  of  his  father  and  his 
distress  which  you  now  behold,  and  his  agony,  sufficiently  de- 
clare. For  as  to  the  attack  made  upon  him,  that  as  a  young 
man  he  was  not  well  thought  of  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
same  municipal  town,  I  say  that  the  people  of  Puteoli  never 
paid  greater  honours  to  any  one  when  he  was  among  them 
than  they  did  to  Marcus  Coelius  while  he  was  absent ;  for 
though  he  was  absent,  they  elected  him  a  member  of  their 
most  honourable  body  ;  and  they  conferred  those  distinctions 
on  him  without  his  asking  for  them,  which  they  have  refuseo 
to  numbers  when  they  solicited  them  ;  and  they  have,  more- 
over, now  sent  their  most  chosen  men,  and  men  of  our  order, 
and  Roman  knights,  with  a  deputation  to  attend  this  trial, 
and  to  bear  most  honom-able  and  authoritative  testimony  in 
his  favoiu". 

I  seem  to  myself  now  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  my 
defence ;  and  they  are  the  firmest  possible,  if  they  rest  on  the 
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judgment  of  his  own  relations  and  fellow-citizens.  For  his 
life  could  not  be  siifficiently  recommended  to  you  to  meet 
with  your  approbation,  if  it  displeased  not  only  his  parent, 
who  is  so  excellent  a  man,  but  also  so  illustrious  and  dignified 
a  municipality. 

III.  In  truth,  to  return  to  myself,  it  is  from  such  begin- 
nings as  his  that  I  myself  have  risen  to  credit  among  men ; 
and  this  forensic  labour  of  mine,  and  the  system  of  conduct 
which  I  have  adopted,  has  made  its  way  to  the  favourable 
opinion  of  men,  by  means  of  the  extended  commendation  and 
favourable  opinion  of  my  own  relations  and  friends. 

For  as  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  him  on  the 
score  of  chastity,  which  has  been  harped  upon  by  all  the 
accusers,  not  by  regular  charges,  but  by  outcry  and  abuse ; 
Marcus  Coelius  will  never  be  indignant  at  that,  so  far  as  to 
repent  of  not  being  ugly.  For  those  sort  of  repi'oaches  are 
habitually  heaped  upon  every  one,  whose  person  and  appear- 
ance in  youth  is  at  all  gentlemanly.  But  to  vituperate  is  one 
thing,  and  to  accuse  is  another.  An  accusation  requires  a 
crime  in  order  to  define  the  matter,  to  brand  the  man,  to 
prove  its  charges  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  them  by  wit- 
nesses. But  vituperation  has  no  settled  object,  except  insult; 
and  if  any  one  is  attacked  in  that  way  wdth  ill  temper,  it  is 
called  abuse;  but  if  it  is  done  with  some  sort  of  wit  and 
mirth,  it  is  then  styled  bantering.  And  I  wondered  and  was 
indignant  at  that  department  of  the  accusation  being  given  to 
Atratinus  above  all  men  ;  for  it  did  not  become  him,  nor  did 
his  age  justify  it,  nor  (as  indeed  you  might  have  observed 
yourself)  did  the  modesty  of  that  excellent  young  man  allow 
him  to  show  to  advantage  in  a  speech  on  that  sixbject.  I 
should  have  preferred  having  one  of  you  who  ai'e  older  and 
more  robust,  to  undertake  this  part  of  vituperation ;  and  we 
should  then  have  been  able  with  more  fi'eedom  of  speech  and 
more  vigour,  and  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  habits,  to  refute  the  licentiousness  of  that  vituperation. 
With  you,  0  Atratinus,  I  will  deal  more  gently,  both  because 
your  own  modesty  is  a  check  on  my  language,  and  because  I 
am  bound  to  have  a  regard  to  the  good-will  which  I  entertain 
towards  you  and  your  parent. 

I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  keep  one  thing  in  mind ; 
first  of.  all,  to  form  a  cori'oct  estimate  of  youraelf,  and  to  learu 
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to  think  yourself  such  a  man  as  in  truth  you  are  ;  in  order  to 
keep  yourself  as  clear  of  licentiousness  of  language  as  you 
are  free  from  all  imp7-opriety  of  conduct ;  and  secondly,  to 
avoid  alleging  those  things  against  another,  which  would  make 
you  blush  if  in  reply  they  were  falsely  imputed  to  you.  For 
who  is  there  to  whom  such  a  path  as  that  is  not  open  1  v/ho 
is  there  who  is  not  able  to  attack  a  man  of  Coelius's  age  and 
of  Coelius's  rank  as  petulantly  as  he  pleases  on  that  subject, 
even  if  without  any  real  grounds  for  suspicion,  at  all  events 
not  without  some  apparent  argument  1  But  the  people  who 
are  to  blame  for  your  undertaking  that  part,  are  they  who 
compelled  you  to  make  these  allegations.  This  praise  belongs 
to  your  own  modesty,  of  being,  as  we  saw  that  you  were,  un- 
willing to  make  them ;  and  to  your  genius,  of  making  them 
in  a  courteous  and  polite  manner. 

IV.  But,  however,  with  respect  to  all  that  part  of  your 
speech,  my  reply  in  defence  may  be  very  brief.  For,  as  far  as 
the  age  of  Marcus  Coelius  might  give  room  for  any  such  sus- 
picion, in  the  first  place  it  was  fortified  against  it  by  his  own 
modesty,  and  in  the  second  place  by  his  father's  attentive  care 
of  him  and  rigid  discipline ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  given  him 
the  robe  of  a  man, — (I  will  say  nothing  here  of  myself ;  you 
yom'selves  are  competent  judges  of  what  credit  is  due  to  me, 
— I  only  say  that  he  was  immediately  brought  by  his  father 
to  me  as  a  pupil,) — after  that  time  no  one  ever  saw  Marcus 
Coelius  in  that  the  flower  of  his  age,  that  he  was  not  either 
with  his  father,  or  with  me,  or  else  in  that  most  virtuous 
house  of  Marcus  Crassus,  and  being  instructed  in  the  most 
honourable  branches  of  learning. 

Fc)r  as  for  the  imputation  which  has  been  levelled  against 
Coelius,  of  having  been  intimate  with  Catiline,  he  ought  to  be 
wholly  exempt  from  any  such  suspicion.  For  you  all  know 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man  when  Catiline  stood  for  the 
consulship  the  same  year  that  I  did  ;  and  if  he  ever  joined 
his  party,  or  ever  departed  from  mine,  (though  many  virtuous 
young  men  did  espouse  the  cause  of  that  worthless  and  aban- 
doned man,)  then,  indeed,  I  will  allow  it  to  be  thought  that 
Coelius  was  too  intimate  with  Catiline.  But  we  know,  and  we 
ourselves  saw  after  that,  that  he  was  one  of  his  friends.  Well, 
who  denies  it  t  But  I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
defending  his  conduct  at  that  period  of  life,  which  is  of  itself 
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unsteady  and  veiy  liable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions  of 
others.  He  was  continually  with  me  while  I  was  praetor; 
he  knew  nothing  of  Catiline.  After  that,  Catiline  being 
prsetor  had  Africa  for  his  province.  Another  year  ensued, 
in  which  Catiline  was  prosecuted  for  extortions  and  pecula- 
tion. Ccelius  was  still  witli  me,  and  never  went  to  him,  not 
even  as  an  advocate  of  his  cause.  The  next  year  was  the  one 
in  which  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  Catiline  was 
also  a  candidate.  He  never  went  over  to  him ;  he  never 
departed  from  me. 

V.  Having  then  been  so  many  years  about  the  forum  with- 
out any  suspicion,  and  without  any  slur  on  his  character,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Catiline  when  he  offered  himself  for  the 
consulship  a  second  time.  How  long,  then,  do  you  think  that 
men  of  his  age  are  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage  1  For- 
merly, we  had  one  year  established  by  custom,  during  which 
the  arm  was  restrained  by  our  robe,  and  during  which  we 
practised  our  exercises  and  sports  in  the  Campus  Martins  in 
our  tunics.  And  the  very  same  practice  prevailed  in  the 
camps  and  in  the  army,  if  we  began  to  serve  in  campaigns  at 
once.  And  at  that  age,  unless  a  man  protected  himself  by 
great  gravity  and  chastity  on  his  own  part,  and  not  only  by 
rigid  domestic  discipline,  but  by  an  extraordinary  degi'ee  of 
natural  virtue,  however  he  was  looked  after  by  his  relations, 
he  still  could  not  escape  some  slur  on  his  character.  But  any 
one  who  passed  that  beginning  of  his  life  in  perfect  purity, 
and  free  from  all  stain,  never  was  liable  to  have  any  one  speak 
against  his  fair  fame  and  his  chastity  when  his  principles  had 
gained  strength,  and  when  he  was  a  man  and  among  men. 

Ccelius  espoused  the  cause  of  Catiline,  when  he  had  been 
for  sevei'al  years  mixing  in  the  forum;  and  many  of  every 
rank  and  of  every  age  did  the  veiy  same  thing.  For  that 
man,  as  I  should  think  many  of  you  must  remember,  had  very 
many  marks — not  indeed  fully  brought  out,  but  only  in  outline 
as  it  were — of  the  most  eminent  virtues.  He  was  intimate 
with  many  thoroughly  wicked  men  ;  but  he  pretended  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  most  vixluous  of  the  citizens.  He 
had  many  things  about  him  which  served  to  allure  men  to  the 
gratification  of  their  passions  ;  he  had  also  many  things  which 
acted  as  incentives  to  industry  and  toil.  The  vices  of  lust 
raged  in  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  conspicuous  for 
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great  energy  aud  military  skill.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
ever  existed  so  strange  a  prodigy  upon  the  earth,  made  up  in 
such  a  manner  of  the  most  vaiious,  and  different,  and  incon- 
sistent studies  and  desires. 

VI.  Who  was  ever  more  acceptable  at  one  time  to  most 
illusti'ious  men?  who  was  more  intimate  with  the  very  basest? 
What  citizen  was  there  at  times  who  took  a  better  part  than 
he  did  1  who  was  there  at  other  times  a  fouler  enemy  to  this 
'  state  ?  Who  M-as  more  debased  in  his  pleasures  1  who  was 
more  patient  in  undergoing  laboiu-s  1  who  was  more  covetous 
as  regards  his  i-apacity  1  who  more  prodigal  in  squandering  ? 
And  besides  all  this,  there  were,  C  judges,  these  marvellous 
,  qualities  in  that  man,  that  he  was  able  to  embrace  many  men 

$rn'-''jjj  i^jg  frieudship,  to  preserve  their  regard  by  attention,  to 
share  with  eveiy  one  what  he  had,  to  assist  all  his  friends  in 
their  necessities  with  money,  with  influence,  with  his  personal 
toil,  even  with  his  own  crimes  aud  audacity,  if  need  were  ;  to 
keep  his  natm-e  under  restraint,  and  to  guide  it  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  to  turn  and  twist  it  hither 
and  thither ;  to  live  sti'ictly  when  in  company  with  the 
1  morose,   merrily  with  the   cheerful,  seriously  with  the   old, 

^  ''J  courteously  with  the  young,  audaciously  with  the  criminal, 
I  and  luxuriously  with  the  profligate.  When — by  giving  full 
swing  to  this  various  and  multiform  natm-al  disposition  of 
his — he  had  collected  together  every  wicked  and  audacious 
man  from  eveiy  country,  so  also  he  retained  the  friendship  of 
many  gallant  and  virtuous  men,  by  a  certain  appearance  of 
pretended  virtue.  Nor  would  that  infamous  attempt  to  destroy 
this  empire  have  ever  proceeded  from  him,  if  the  ferocity 
of  so  many  vices  had  not  been  based  on  the  deep-rooted  foun- 
dations of  affixbility  and  patience. 

Let  that  allegation  then,  0  judges,  be  disregarded  by  you, 
and  let  not  the  charge  of  intimacy  with  Catiline  make  any 
impression  upon  you.  For  it  is  one  which  only  applies  to  him 
in  common  with  many  other  men,  and  even  with  some  very 
good  men.  Even  me  myself — ay,  even  me,  I  say — he  once 
almost  deceived,  as  he  seemed  to  me  a  viiluous  citizen,  aud 
desirous  of  the  regard  of  eveiy  good  man,  and  a  firm  and 
trustworthy  friend ;  so  that,  in  truth,  I  detected  his  wicked- 
ness with  my  eyes,  before  I  did  so  by  my  opinion  ;  I  was 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  acting  against  him  by  force,  before 
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my  suspicions  were  awakened.  So  that  if  Coelius  also  was 
one  of  the  great  number  of  friends  Avhom  he  had  to  boast  of, 
there  is  more  reason  for  his  being  vexed  at  having  fallen  into 
such  a  mistake,  just  as  sometimes  I  myself  repent  also  of 
having  been  deceived  by  the  same  person,  than  for  his  having 
any  reason  to  fear  the  accusation  of  having  been  a  friend 
of  his. 

VII.  Accordingly,  your  speech  descended  from  vituperations 
of  him  on  the  score  of  chastity,  to  endeavours  to  excite  odium 
against  him  on  account  of  that  conspiracy.  For  you  laid  it 
down, — though  with  hesitating  steps  and  without  dweUing  on 
it, — that  he  must  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy, 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Catiline ;  in  advancing 
which  charge,  not  only  the  accusation  itself  failed  to  wound, 
but  the  speech  of  that  eloquent  young  man  lost  its  usual 
coherency.  For  how  could  Coelius  have  been  capable  of  such 
frenzy  1  What  enormous  depravity  was  there  in  his  natm-al 
disposition,  or  in  his  habits,  or  what  deficiency  in  his  fortunes 
or  prospects,  to  dispose  him  to  such  a  crime  1  And  lastly, 
when  was  the  name  of  Coelius  ever  heard  of  in  connexion 
with  any  su.spicion  of  the  sort  1  I  am  saying  too  much  about 
a  matter  about  which  there  is  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  I  say 
this, — that  if  he  had  not,  not  merely  been  guiltless  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy,  but  been  a  most  decided  and 
avowed  enemy  of  that  wickedness,  he  would  never  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  seek  for  an  especial  commendation  of  his  youth 
by  a  prosecution  of  men  implicated  in  that  conspiracy. 

And  I  know  not  whether  I  need  think  it  equally  necessary 
to  make  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  corruption,  and  to  the 
accusations  about  clubs  and  agents  (since  I  have  lighted  on 
these  to^jics).  For  Coelius  would  never  have  been  so  insane  as 
to  accuse  another  man  of  bribery,  if  he  had  stained  himself 
with  that  mean  practice  of  corruption ;  nor  would  he  seek  to 
fix  a  suspicion  of  such  conduct  on  another,  when  he  wished 
to  obtain  fur  himself  perpetual  licence  to  commit  it.  Nor,  if 
he  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  put  in  peril  but 
once  on  an  accusation  of  corruption,  would  he  twice  over  pro- 
secute another  man  on  the  same  charge.  And,  although  his 
doing  so  is  not  wise,  and  is  against  my  wiU,  still  it  is  an  action 
of  such  a  sort,  that  it  is  plain  that  a  man  who  conducts  him- 
self so,  rather  thinks  it  open  to  him  to  attack  the  innoceiico 
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of  another,  than  that  he  has  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing on  his  own  account. 

For,  as  respects  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
him  of  being  in  debt,  as  regards  the  reproaches  which  have 
been  levelled  at  him  on  the  score  of  prodigality,  and  of  the 
demands  that  have  been  made  to  see  his  accounts,  just  see  how 
briefly  I  will  reply  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  he,  who  is 
Btill  under  the  power  of  his  father,  keeps  no  accounts.  He 
has  never  any  transactions  connected  with  boiTowing  or  lend- 
ing. As  to  his  exti'avagance,  there  is  one  particidar  item  of 
expense  objected  to  him,  that  for  his  house.  You  say  that  he 
dwells  in  a  house  which  he  rents  for  thirty  thousand  sesterces.' 
Now,  I  see  by  this,  that  Publius  Clodius  wants  to  sell  his 
house  ;  for  it  is  his  house  that  Coelius  lives  in,  at  a  rent,  1 
suppose,  of  ten  thousand  sesterces.^  And  you,  0  prosecutors, 
out  of  your  anxiety  to  please  him,  have  permitted  yourselves 
this  enormous  lie  to  suit  his  purposes. 

You  have  blamed  him  for  dwelling  in  a  house  apart  from  his 
father,  a  thing  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  blamed  in  a  man  of 
his  age.  For  as,  labouring  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he 
had  achieved  a  victory  which  was,  indeed,  annoying  to  me, 
but  glorious  to  himself;  and  as  he  was  now  of  sufficiently 
mature  age  to  stand  for  a  magistracy,  not  only  with  the  per- 
mission, but  in  consequence  of  even  the  advice  of  his  father, 
he  left  his  house,  and  as  his  father's  house  was  a  long  way 
from  the  forum,  he  hired  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  at  no 
very  high  rent,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  be  able  to  visit  us 
at  our  houses,  and  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends. 

VIII.  And  while  speaking  on  this  topic,  I  may  say  what 
that  most  illustrious  man,  Marcus  Crassus,  said  a  little  time 
before,  wlien  he  was  making  a  complaint  of  the  arrival  of 
king  Ptolemreus : — 

"  I  wish  that  in  the  Pelian  grove."    *    *    * 
And  I  might  go  on  much  further  in  applying  this  poem, 

"  For  my  wandering  mistress  would  never  "  *  *  * 
have  given  us  all  this  trouble. 

"  Medea,  sick  at  heart,  wounded  in  the  fierce  love."  ^ 

'  About  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
*  Ahout  C'ghty  pounds. 

2  These  lii^^s  are  from  Ennius's  tragedy  of  Medea,  being  very  nearly 
a  translation  of  the  first  lines  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
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For  in  like  manner,  0  judges,  you  will  find,  -when  I  come 
to  discuss  this  point,  that  it  was  this  Medea  of  tlie  Palatine 
Hill,  and  this  migration,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes  to  this  young  man ;  or  rather,  of  all  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  him. 

Wherefore  I,  relying  on  your  wisdom,  0  judges,  am  not 
afraid  of  those  assertions  which  I  perceived  were  some  time 
back  being  invented,  and  fortified  by  the  oration  of  the 
accusers.  For  they  said  that  a  senator  would  come  forward 
as  a  witness,  who  would  say  that  he  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  a  pontiff  by  Coelius.  And 
if  he  does  come  forward,  I  will  ask,  in  the  first  place,  why  he 
did  not  at  once  take  proceedings  against  him  for  such  con- 
duct 1  Secondly,  if  he  preferred  complaining  of  it  in  this 
way  to  bringing  an  action,  why  he  is  brought  forward  by  you 
instead  of  coming  forward  by  himself  of  his  own  accord  ? 
and  why  he  has  chosen  to  complain  so  long  after  the  time, 
instead  of  immediately  1  If  he  gives  me  cleai*  and  shrewd 
answers  to  these  questions,  then  I  shall  ask  from  what  source 
this  senator  has  burst  forth  1  For  if  he  has  his  origin  and 
first  springs,  as  it  were,  in  himself,  probably  I  shall  be  moved 
by  him,  as  I  usually  am ;  but  if  he  is  only  a  little  gutter 
drained  and  drawn  oft'  from  the  fountain  head  of  your  accu- 
sation, then  I  shall  rejoice  that,  while  your  accusation  relies  on 
so  much  interest  and  such  mighty  influence,  there  has  still 
been  but  one  senator  who  could  be  found  willing  to  gratify 
you. 

Nor  am  I  afi'aid  of  that  other  class  of  night  witnesses. 
For  they  have  asserted  that  there  would  be  men  who  would 
say  that  their  wives,  when  returning  from  supper-parties, 
have  been  roughly  handled  by  Coelius.  They  will  be  men  of 
importance  who  will  venture  to  say  this  on  their  oaths,  as 
they  will  be  forced  to  confess  that  they  have  never  com- 
menced taking  any  steps  for  redress  for  such  great  injuries, 
not  even  by  a  friendly  arbitration. 

IX.  By  this  time,  0  judges,  you  are  able  to  understand  the 
whole  nature  of  the  attack  which  is  made  on  my  client,  and 
w^hen  it  is  urged  against  him,  it  is  your  duty  to  repel  it.  For 
IMarcus  Coelius  is  not  accused  by  the  same  people  as  those  by 
whom  he  is  attacked.  Weapons  are  shot  at  him  openly,  but 
they  are  supplied  secretly.     Nor  do  I  say  this  with  tl^e  object 
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of  exciting  odium  against  those  men  to  whoi 
to  be  a  subject  of  boasting.     They  are  discha 
they  are   defending  their  friends,  they  are 
bravest  men  are  accustomed  to  do.     Whe 
pain,  when  angry  tliey  are  carried  away, 
fight.      But,   nevertheless,  it    belongs    l 
judges,  if  brave  men  have  a  reasonable 
Marcus  Ca3lius,  not  on  that  account  to 
have  a  reasonable  ground  for  consulting 
others  rather  than  your  own  good  faith.     Yc 
concourse  of  men  is  assembled  in  the  foniiHj^ 
classes  it  is  composed,  what  different  ol 
view,  and  how  great  is  the  difference  bet'^ 
respect.     Of  all  this  multitude,  how  many  do^ 
there  are  who  are  in  the  habit  of  offeri^ 
their  own  accord  to  influential,  and  poj 
men,  when  they  think  they  are  eager  abou 
use  their  exertions  and  to  promise  theirij 
them  ?     If  any  of  this  class  of  men  ha-v 
themselves  into  this  trial,  shut  out,  0  judg 
zeal  from  the  consideration  of  yotir  wisdom, 
to  provide  at  the  same  time  for  this  man's  safe 
religious  discharge  of  your  own  obligations,^ 
welfare  of  all  the  citizens  against  the 
unscrupulous  men. 

In  truth,  I  will  lead  you  away  from  the  "witj 
not  permit  the  truth  of  this  trial,  which  cannot 
be  altered,  to  depend  on  the  inclination  of, 
which  may  so  easily  be  modelled  any  way, 
twisted  in  '3very  direction  without  the  slight 
will  conduct  our  case  by  arguments.  We 
charges  brought  against  us  by  proofs  clearer 
Facts  shall  combat  with  facts,  cause  with  can 
reason. 

X.  Therefore,  I  willingly  allow  that  part 
be  concluded,  summed  up,  as  it  has  been, 
elegance  by  Marcus  Crassus ;  the  part,  I  me 
to  the  seditions  at   Naples,  to  the   expulsic 
andrians  from  Puteoli,  and  to  the  property  of  j 
he  had  also  discussed  the  transaction  respect 
yet  on  that  suliject  what  is  there  that  you 
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say,  when  the  man  who  committed  the  murder  is  not  afraid, 
but  even  confesses  it  1  For  he  is  a  king.  But  the  man  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  assistant  and  accomphce  in  the 
murder,  has  been  acquitted  by  a  regular  triaL  What  sort  of 
crime,  then,  is  this,  that  the  man  who  has  committed  it  does 
not  deny  it, — that  he  who  has  denied  it  has  been  acquitted, 
and  yet  that  a  man  is  to  be  afraid  of  the  accusation  who  was 
not  only  at  a  distance  from  the  deed,  but  who  has  never  been 
suspected  of  being  even  privy  to  it  1  And  if  the  merits  of  his 
case  availed  Ascitius  more  than  the  odium  engendered  by  the 
fact  of  such  a  crime  injured  him,  is  your  abuse  to  injure  this 
man,  who  has  never  once  had  a  suspicion  of  the  crime  breathed 
against  him,  not  even  by  the  vaguest  report  1  Oh,  but  Ascitius 
was  acquitted  by  the  prevarication  of  the  judges.  It  is  very 
easy  to  reply  to  such  an  assertion  as  that,  especially  for  me,  by 
whom  that  action  is  defended.  But  Coelius  thinks  that  the 
cause  of  Ascitius  is  a  just  one;  at  all  events,  w^hatever  may 
be  its  merits,  he  thinks  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  his 
own.  And  not  only  Ccelius,  but  even  other  most  accomplished 
and  learned  young  men,  devoted  to  the  most  instructive 
studies  and  to  the  most  virtuous  pursuits,  Titus  and  Cains 
Coponius,  who  grieved  above  all  other  men  for  the  death  of 
Dio,  being  bound  to  him  as  they  were  by  a  common  attach- 
ment to  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science,  and  being  also 
connected  with  him  by  ties  of  hospitality,  think  so  too.  He 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Lucius  Lucceius,  as  you  have 
heard ;  they  had  become  mutually  acquainted  at  Alexandria. 
What  Caius  Coponius,  and  what  his  brother,  a  man  of  the  very 
highest  respectability,  think  of  j\Iarcus  Coelius,  you  shall  hear 
from  themselves  if  they  are  produced  as  witnesses.  So  let  all 
these  topics  be  put  aside,  in  order  that  we  may  at  last  come  to 
those  facts  and  charges  on  which  the  cause  really  depends. 

XI.  For  I  noticed,  0  judges,  that  my  intimate  friend, 
Lucius  Herennius,  was  listened  to  by  you  most  attentively. 
And  though  you  were  induced  to  pay  him  that  attention  to  a 
great  extent  by  his  own  ability,  and  by  a  sort  of  eloquence 
which  pervaded  his  oration,  still  I  was  sometimes  apprehen- 
sive lest  that  speech  of  his,  which  was  contrived  with  such 
subtlety  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  his  accusation, 
should  slowly  and  imperceptibly  inflame  your  minds.  Fot 
he  said  a  gi-eat  deal  about  luxury,  a  great  deal  about  iast.  a 
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great  deal  about  the  vices  of  youth,  a  great  deal  about  morale. 
Aud  he,  who  in  eveiy  other  action  of  his  life  had  been  gentle, 
and  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  behave  at  all  times  with 
that  humane  courtesy  with  which  nearly  every  one  is  charmed, 
acted  in  this  cause  like  a  morose  uncle,  or  censor,  or  lectui-er. 
He  reproached  Marcus  Coelius  iia  such  a  manner  as  no  man's 
father  ever  abused  him.  He  delivered  a  long  harangue  about 
incontinence  and  intemperance.  What  are  you  expecting  me 
to  say,  0  judges?  I  excused  you  for  listening  to  him  with 
attention,  because  I  myself  could  not  avoid  shuddering  at  so 
moi'ose  and  savage  an  oration.  And  the  first  allegation  was  one 
which  affected  me  least,  namely, — that  Coelius  had  been  inti- 
mate with  my  own  intimate  friend  Bestia ;  that  he  had  supped 
with  him,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  had  aided 
him  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship.  These 
things  do  not  move  me  at  all,  for  they  are  notoriously  false. 
In  fact,  he  is  stating  that  those  men  supped  together  who  are 
either  in  different  places,  or     *     *     * 

Nor  am  I  moved  by  that  assertion  either,  that  be  said  that 
Coelius  had  been  a  comrade  of  his  own  in  the  Lupercal  games. 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  savage  and  purely  pastoral  and  uncivilized 
sort  of  companionship,'  that  of  the  Lupercal  comrades,  whose 
sylvan  companies  were  established  before  the  institution  of 
civilization  and  of  laws.  Since  these  companions  not  only 
prosecute  one  another,  but  even  in  the  accusation  speak  of 
the  companionship  as  a  crime,  *  *  *  so  that  they  seem 
to  be  afraid,  lest  any  one  should  be  ignorant  of  it.  But  I 
will  pass  over  these  things,  and  reply  to  those  which  1  thought 
of  more  consequence. 

There  was  a  very  long  reproach  addressed  to  my  client  on 
the  score  of  luxury ;  it  was,  however,  a  gentle  one,  and  had 
more  argument  than  ferocity  in  it  ;  on  which  account  it  was 
listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  For  while  Publius 
Clodius,  my  friend,  was  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  greatest  violence  and  impetuosity,  and,  being  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  was  using  the  most  severe  language,  and 
speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  though  I  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  eloquence,  still  I  w\as  not  at  all  alarmed.  For  I  had 
seen  him  conducting  several  trials  without  success.  But  I 
wiii  reply  to  you  first  of  all.  0  Balbus,  with  an  entreaty  to  bo 
*  See  Smith,  Diet.  Aut.  p.  583,  v.  Luperccdia. 
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allowed,  without  blame  and  without  a  charge  of  impiety,  to 
defend  a  man  who  never  refuses  an  invitation  to  supper,  who 
uses  perfumes,  and  who  often  goes  to  Baiae. 

XII.  In  truth,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many  men  in  this 
city,  not  only  men  who  had  just  tasted  this  kind  of  life  with 
the  edge  of  their  lips,  and  touched  it,  as  people  say,  with  the 
tips  of  their  fingers,  but  men  who  had  devoted  the  whole  of 
their  youth  to  pleasures,  who  have  at  last  emerged  from  them, 
and  have  betaken  themselves  to  prudent  com'ses,  and  have 
become  sensible  and  eminent  citizens.  For  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  men,  some  indulgence  is  given  to  this  age,  and 
nature  itself  suggests  desires  to  youth ;  and  if  they  break  out 
without  injuring  any  one  else's  life,  or  overtm'ning  any  one 
else's  house,  they  are  generally  accounted  endurable  and 
pardonable. 

But  you  seemed  to  me  to  wish  to  bring  Coelius  into  some 
sort  of  odium  by  means  of  the  common  irregularities  into 
which  youth  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  all  that  silence 
with  which  your  speech  was  received,  was  produced  by  the 
fact  that,  though  we  had  but  one  mminal  before  us,  we  were 
thinking  of  the  vices  of  many.  (L^Itj  is  an  easy  matter  to 
declaim  against  luxury.  The  day  wwold  fail  me,  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  everything  that  may  be  said  on  that 
subjeco.  The  field  of  seductions,  and  adulteries,  and  wanton- 
ness, and  extravagance  is  boundless.  Even  though  you  do 
not  fix  yoiu"  eyes  on  any  particular  criminal,  but  only  on  the 
vices  themselves,  still  they  are  capable  of  being  made  the 
objects  of  very  eloquent  and  fluent  vituperation.  But  it 
becomes  your  wisdom,  0  judges,  not  to  be  diveited  fi'om  the 
case  of  the  man  who  is  on  his  trial  before  you ;  nor  to  let 
loose  against  an  individual,  and  him  too  on  his  trial,  the 
stings  with  which  your  severity  and  dignity  is  armed,  when 
the  accuser  has  sought  to  rouse  them  against  the  general  fact 
of  luxury,  against  vices  in  general,  and  the  present  state  of 
morals,  and  the  present  times,  while  by  this  means  the  defend- 
ant is  not  being  impeached  for  any  crime  of  his  own,  but  is 
having  unjust  odium  excited  against  him  on  account  of  the 
vices  of  many  others. 

Therefore  I  do  not  venture  to  make  tlie  reply  to  your 
severe  judgment  which  I  ought  to  make.  For  it  was  my 
duty  to  plead  for  some  sort  of  exemption  fi"om  severe  rules  for 
s  -J 
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youth,  to  claim  some  indulgence.  I  do  not  venture,  I  say,  to 
do  this.  I  will  not  have  recourse  to  any  door  of  escape  which 
my  client's  age  might  open  to  me ;  I  will  not  mention  the 
privileges  which  are  allowed  to  all  other  men ;  I  only  ask 
that,  if  at  this  time  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  discontent  at 
the  debts,  and  wantonness,  and  licentious  conduct  of  the 
yoiith  of  the  city, — and  I  see  that  such  a  feeling  does  exist  to 
a  gi-eat  extent, — the  offences  of  others,  and  the  vices  of  the 
youth  of  others  and  of  the  times,  may  not  prejudice  my  client. 
And  while  I  ask  this,  I  do  at  the  same  time  offer  no  objection 
to  being  called  on  to  reply  most  carefully  to  all  the  charges 
which  are  directed  against  him  in  consequence  of  any  conduct 
of  his  own. 
,/  XIII.  But  there  are  two  especial  counts  in  the  indictment. 
There  is  a  charge  respecting  gold,  and  one  respecting  poison. 
And  in  both  of  them  one  person  is  concerned.  Gold  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  Clodia ;  poison  is  said  to  have  been 
sought  for,  for  the  purjjose  of  being  given  to  Clodia.  All  the 
other  statements  are  not  charges,  but  are  rather  pieces  of 
abuse  prompted  by  a  petulant  quarrel,  tlian  adduced  as  a 
part  of  a  criminal  investigation.  To  call  a  man  an  adidterer, 
an  immodest  man,  a  pimp,  is  abuse,  not  accusation.  For  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  charges  ;  they  have  nothing  to  rest 
iipon  ;  they  ai'e  mere  abusive  expressions  povu-ed  forth  by  an 
accuser  in  a  passion,  without  any  authority.  Of  these  two 
charges  I  see  the  source,  I  see  the  author,  I  see  the  certain 
originator  and  mainspring.  Gold  was  wanted  ;  he  received  it 
from  Clodia ;  he  received  it  without  any  witness  ;  he  had  it 
as  long  as  he  wanted  it.  I  see  here  a  gi'eat  proof  of  some 
veiy  extraordinary  intimacy.  Again,  he  wanted  to  kill  her ; 
he  sought  for  poison;  he  tampered  with  everj  one  with  whom 
he  could  ;  he  prepared  it ;  he  arranged  a  place  ;  he  brought 
it.  Again,  I  see  that  a  violent  quarrel  has  sprung  wp  between 
them,  and  engendered  a  furious  hatred.  Our  whole  business 
in  this  part  of  the  case,  0  judges,  is  with  Clodia,  a  woman  not 
only  of  high  rank,  but  also  notorious;  of  whom  I  will  say 
nothing  except  for  the  sake  of  repelling  some  accusation. 
But  you  are  aware,  0  Cnreus  Domitius,  as  a  man  of  your 
eminent  wiijdom  must  be,  that  we  have  in  this  matter  to  deal 
with  no  one  but  her  ;  for  if  she  does  not  say  that  she  lent  the 
ijiouey  to  Coulius.  if  she  does  not  accuse  him  and  say  that 
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poison  was  prepared  by  liim  for  her,  then  we  are  acting; 
wantonly  and  groundlessly,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
mother  of  a  family  in  a  way  so  different  from  what  is  due  to 
a  Eoman  matron.  But  if,  if  you  only  take  away  that  woman, 
there  is  no  longer  any  charge  against  Coelius,  nor  have  the 
accusers  a:iy  longer  any  resources  by  which  to  attack  him, 
then  what  is  our  duty  as  the  advocates  of  his  cause,  except  to  p^ 
repel  those  who  pursue  him  ?  Ajid^ndccd,  I  ssould-  do  so 
still  more  vigorously,  if  I  had  not  a  quarrel  with  that  woman's 
husband — brother,  I  meant  to  say  ;  I  am  always  making  this  v  o| 
mistake.  At  present  I  will  proceed  with  moderation,  and  go 
no  further  than  my  own  duty  to  my  client  and  the  nature  of 
the  cause  which  I  am  pleading  compels  me.  For  I  have 
never  thought  it  my  duty  to  engage  in  quai'rels  with  any 
woman,  especially  with  one  whom  all  men  have  always  consi- 
dered everybody's  friend  rather  than  any  one's  enemy. 

XIV.  But  still  I  will  first  put  this  question  to  her  herself, 
whether  she  wishes  me  to  deal  with  her  strictly,  and  gravely, 
and  according  to  old-fashioned  notions  of  right  and  wrong : 
or  indulgently,  mercifully,  and  courteously?    uf  I  am  to  pro-       ^ 
ceed  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  manner  of  pleading,  then  I       'V 
must  summon  up  from  the  shades  below  one  of  those  bearded 
old  men, — not  men  with  those  little  bits  of  imperials  which 
she  takes  such  a  fancy  to,  but  a  man  with  that  long  shaggy 
beard  which  we  see  on  the  ancient  statues  and  images, — to 
reproach  the  woman,  and  to  speak  in  m^  stead,  lest  she  by 
any  chance  should  get  angry  with  me.VZjct,  then,  some  one  of 
her  own  family  rise  up,  and  above  all  others  that  great  blind 
Claudius  of  old  time.     For  he  will  feel  the  least  grief,  inas- 
much as  he  will  not  see  her.  \And,  in  truth,  if  he  can  come 
forth  from  the  dead,  he  will  deal  thus  with  her  ;  he  will  say, — 
"Woman,  what  have  you  to  do  with  Coelius?     What  have 
you  to  do  with  a  very  young  man  ?     What  have  you  to  do 
with  one  who  does  not  belong  to  you  1     Why  have  you  been 
so  intimate  with  him  as  to  lend  him  gold,  or  so  much  an 
enemy  of  his  as  to  fear  his  poison  ?    Had  you  never  seen  that 
your  father,  had  you  never  heard  that  your  uncle,  your  grand- 
father, your  gi-eat-grandfather,  your  great-great-grandfixthei",    yd 
were  all  consuls  ?  Did  you  not  know,  moreover,  that  you  were    /  j 
bound  in  wedlock  to  Quintus  Metellus,  a  most  illustrious  and      J 
gallant  man,  and  most  devoted  to  his  country  ?  who  from  tho 
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first  moment  that  he  put  his  foot  over  his  threshold,  showed 
himself  superior  to  almost  all  citizens  in  virtue,  and  glory, 
and  dignity.  When  you  had  become  his  wife,  and,  being 
previously  of  a  most  illustrious  race  yoiu'sclf,  had  mai-ried 
into  a  most  renowned  family,  why  was  Coelius  so  intimate 
with  you  1  Was  he  a  relation  1  a  connexion  1  Was  he  a 
friend  of  your  husband  1     Nothing  of  the  sort.     What  then 

/  was  the  reason,  except  it  was  some  folly  or  lust  ?  *  *  * 
Even  if  the  images^ of  us,  the  men  of  your  family,  had  no 
influence  over  you,^  did  not  even  my  own  daughter,  that  cele- 
brated Quinta  Claudia,  admonish  you  to  emulate  the  praise 
belonging  to  our  house  from  the  glory  of  its  women?  Did 
not  that  vestal  virgin  Claudia  recur  to  your  mind,  who  em- 
braced her  father  while  celebrating  his  triumph,  and  prevented 
his  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  hostile  tribune  of 
tlie  people  1  \  Why  had  the  vices  of  your  brother  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  virtues  of  your  father,  of  yoiir 
grandfather,  and  others  in  regular  descent  ever  since  my  own 
time ;  virtues  exemplified  not  only  in  the  men,  but  also  in  the 
women  1  Was  it  for  this  that  I  broke  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded  with  Pyrrhus,  that  you  should  every  day  make  new 
treaties  of  most  disgraceful  love  1  Was  it  for  this  that  I 
brought  water  into  the  city,  that  you  should  use  it  for  your 
impious  pm'poses  1  Was  it  for  this  that  I  made  the  Appian 
road,  that  you  should  travel  along  it  escorted  by  other  men 
besides  your  husband  f 

XV.  But  why,  0  judges,  have  I  brought  a  person  on  the 
scene,  of  such  gravity  as  to  make  me  fear  that  this  same 
Appius  may  on  a  sudden  turn  round  and  begin  also  to 
accuse  Coelius  with  the  severity  which  belongs  to  the  censor? 
But  I  will  look  to  this  presently,  and  I  will  discuss  it, 
0  judges,  so  that  I  feel  siu-e  that  I  shall  show  even  the 
most  rigid  scrutineers  reason  to  approve  of  the  habits  of  life 
of  Marcus  Coelius.     But  you,  0  woman,  (for  now  I  speak  to 

X  you  myself,  without  the  intervention  of  any  imaginary  cha- 
racter,) if  you  are  thinking  of  making  us  approve  of  what 
you  are  doing,  and  what  you  are  saying,  and  what  you  are 
charging  us  with,  and  what  you  are  intending,  and  what  you 
are  seeking  to  achieve  by  this  prosecution,  you  must  give 
an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  account  of  your  great  fami- 
liarity, youi'  intimate  connexion,  your  extraordinary  union 
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w^ith  him.  The  accusers  talk  to  us  about  lusts,  and  loves, 
and  adulteries,  and  Baise,  and  doings  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
banquets,  and  revels,  and  songs,  and  music  parties,  and  water 
parties ;  and  intimate  also  that  they  do  not  mention  all 
these  things  without  your  consent.  And  as  for  you,  since,  yf, 
through  some  unbridled  and  headlong  fury  which  I  cannot/  ^ 
comprehend,  you  have  chosen  these  things  to  be  brought  into 
court,  and  dilated  on  at  this  trial,  you  must  either  efface  the 
charges  yourself,  and  show  that  they  are  without  foundation, 
or  else  you  must  confess  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  any 
accusations  which  you  may  make,  or  to  any  evidence  wdiich 
you  may  give. 

But  if  you  wish  me  to  deal  more  courteously  with  you,  I  will 
argue  the  matter  thus  with  you.  I  will  put  away  that  harsh 
and  almost  boorish  old  man  ;  and  out  of  tliese  kinsmen  of 
yours  here  present  I  will  take  some  one,  and  before  all  I  will 
select  your  youngest  brother,  who  is  one  of  the  best-bred  men 
of  his  class,  who  is  exceedingly  fond  of  you,  and  who,  on  ac- 
count of  some  childish  timidity,  I  suppose,  and  some  ground- 
less fears  of  what  may  happen  by  night,  has  always,  when  he  V 
was  but  a  little  boy,  slept  with  you  his  eldest  sister.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  he  speaks  to  you  in  this  way.  "  What  are 
you  making  this  disturbance  about,  my  sister  1  why  are  you 
so  mad  1 

'  Why  thus  with  outcry  loud  do  you  exalt 
Such  trifles  into  things  of  consequence  V 

You  saw  a  young  man  become  your  neighbour  ;  his  fair  com- 
plexion, his  height,  and  his  countenance  and  eyes  made  an 
impression  on  you ;  you  wished  to  see  him  oftener  ;  you  were 
sometimes  seen  in  the  same  gardens  with  him,  being  a  woman 
of  high  rank  ;  you  are  unable  with  all  your  riches  to  deti^in 
him,  the  son  of  a  thi'ifty  and  parsimonious  father  :  he  kicks, 
he  rejects  you,  he  does  not  tliink  your  presents  worth  so  much 
as  you  requii'e  of  him.  Try  some  one  else.  You  have  gar- 
dens on  the  Tiber,  and  you  carefully  made  them  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  to  which  all  the  youth  of  tlie  city  comes  to  bathe. 
From  that  spot  you  may  every  day  pick  out  people  to  suit 
you.     Why  do  you  annoy  this  one  man  who  scorns  you  1" 

XVT.  I  come  now  again  to  you,  0  Coelius,  in  your  turn  ; 
and  I  take  upon  myself  the  authority  and  strictness  of  a 
father ;  but  I  doubt  which  fether's  character  I  shall  select  t^ 
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assume.  Shall  I  act  the  part  of  some  one  of  Csecilius's'  fathers, 
harsh  and  vehement  ] 

"  For  now,  in  truth,  at  length  my  bosom  glows, 
My  heart  with  passiou  rages ;" 

or  that  other  father  1 — 

"  Oh  thou  unhappy,  worthless  son." 

Those  are  very  hard-hearted  fathers  ; 

"  What  shall  I  say,  what  wishes  dare  I  form, 
When  your  base  actions  frustrate  all  my  pBayers?" 

I  Stich  a  father  as  that  would  say  things  which  yoti  wonld 
find  it  difficult  to  bear.  He  would  say,  "Why  did  you  betake 
yourself  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  harlot  ?  Why  did  yoti 
not  shun  her  notorious  blandishments  1  Why  did  you  form 
a  connection  with  a  woman  who  was  nothing  to  you  1 
Squander  your  money,  throw  it  away  ;  I  give  you  leave.  /  If 
you  come  to  want,  it  is  you  yourself  who  will  sufler  for  it;  I 
shall  be  satisfied  if  I  am  able  to  spend  pleasantly  the  small 
portion  of  my  life  that  remains  to  me."  To  this  morose  and 
severe  old  man  Coelius  wotild  reply,  that  he  had  not  departed 
irom  the  right  path  from  being  led  away  by  any  passiou. 
What  proof  could  he  give  1  That  he  had  been  at  no  expense, 
at  no  loss;  that  he  had  not  borrowed  any  money.  Btit  it  was 
said  that  he  had.  How  few  people  are  there  who  can  avoid  such 
a  report,  in  a  city  so  prone  to  evil  speaking !  --Do  you  wonder 
that  the  neighbour  of  tliat  woman  was  spokem  of  unfltvoiu- 
ably,  when  her  own  brother  could  not  escape  being  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  by  profligate  meni     But  to  a  gentle 

s, and  considerate  father  such  as  his  is,  whose  language  would  be, 

;  y'  Has  he  broken  tiie  doors  ?    they  shall  be  mended  ;    has  he 

torn  his  garments  1  they  stiall  be  repaired  "  the  cause  of  his 
son  is  easily  explained.  For  what  circumstances  could  there 
be  in  wliich  he  would  not  be  able  easily  to  defend  himself? 
I  am  not  saying  anything  now  against  that  woman  :  but  if 
there  were  a  woman  totally  unlike  her,  who  made  herself 
common  to  everybody;  who  had  always  some  one  or  other 
openly  avowed  as  her  lover ;  to  whose  gardens,  to  whose  bouse, 
to  whose  baths  the  lusts  of  every  one  had  free  access  as  of 
their  own  right;  a  woman  who  even  kept  young  men,  and 

'  Caecilius,  one  of  the  old  Roman  oomic  writers,  from  one  of  whosa 
plays  these  lines  are  taken. 
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made  up  for  the  parsimony  of  their  fathers  by  her  liberality ; 
if  she  lived,  being  a  widow,  with  freedom,  being  a  lascivious 
woman,  with  wantonness,  being  a  rich  woman,  extravagantly, 
and  being  a  lustful  woman,  after  the  fashion  of  prostitutes ; 
am  I  to  think  any  one  an  adulterer  who  might  happen  to 
salute  her  with  a  little  too  much  freedom  1 

XVII.  Some  one  will  say,  "  Is  this  then  the  discipline 
which  you  enforce  1  Is  this  the  way  you  train  up  young 
men  i  Was  this  the  object  with  which  a  parent  recommended 
his  son  to  you  and  delivered  him  to  you,  that  he  might  devote 
his  3-outh  to  love  and  pleasure,  and  that  you  might  defend 
this  manner  of  life,  and  these  pui^suits  1 " 

If,  0  judges,  any  one  was  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  and  of  a 
natural  disposition  so  formed  for  virtue  and  continence,  as  to 
reject  all  pleasures,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  coiirse  of  his  life 
to  labour  of  body  and  to  wholesome  training  of  his  mind ;  a 
man  who  took  no  delight  in  rest,  or  relaxation,  or  the  pur- 
suits of  those  of  his  own  age,  or  games,  or  banquets ;  who 
thought  nothing  in  life  worth  wishing  for,  except  what  was 
connected  with  glory  and  with  dignity ;  that  man  I  consider 
furnished  and  endowed  with  good  qualities  which  may  be 
called  godlike.  Of  this  class  I  consider  were  those  great 
men,  the  Camilli,  the  Fabricii,  the  Cui'ii,  and  all  those  men 
who  have  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  with  inadequate 
means.  But  these  examples  of  virtue  are  not  only  not  found  in 
our  practice,  but  they  occur  but  rarely,  even  in  books.  The  very 
records  which  used  to  contain  accounts  of  that  old-fashioned 
strictness  of  morals,  are  worn  out ;  and  that,  not  only  among 
us,  who  have  adopted  this  school  and  system  of  life  in  reality 
more  than  in  words,  but  also  among  the  Greeks,  most  learned 
men,  who,  though  they  could  not  act  in  such  a  manner,  were 
nevertheless  at  liberty  to  speak  and  wi'ite  honomubly  and 
magnificently ;  when  the  habits  of  Greece  became  changed, 
other  precepts  arose  and  prevailed. 

Therefore  some  of  their  wise  men  said  that  they  did  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ;  and  even  learned  men  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  degradation  of  uttering  such  a  sentiment. 
Others  thought  that  dignity  ought  to  be  united  with  pleasure, 
BO  as  by  their  neatness  of  expression  to  unite  things  as  incon- 
sistent with  one  another  as  possible.  Those  who  still  think 
that  the  only  direct  road  to  glory  is  combined  with  toil,  are 
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left  now  almost  solitary  in  their  schools.  For  nature  herself 
has  supplied  us  with  numerous  allurements,  by  which  virtue 
may  be  lulled  asleep,  and  at  which  she  may  be  induced  to 
connive  ;  nature  herself  has  at  times  pointed  out  to  youtli 
many  slippery  ways,  on  whicli  it  is  hardly  j^ossible  for  it  to 
stand,  or  along  which  it  can  hardly  advance  without  some 
slip  or  downfal ;  and  has  supplied  also  an  infinite  variety  of 
exquisite  delights,  by  which  not  only  that  tender  age,  but 
even  one  which  is  more  strongly  fortified,  may  be  caught. 

Wherefore,  if  by  chance  you  find  any  one  whose  eyes  are 
so  well  tutored  as  to  look  with  scorn  on  the  outward  beauty 
of  things ;  who  is  not  captivated  by  any  fragrance,  or  touch, 
or  flavour,  and  who  stops  his  ears  against  all  the  allurements 
of  sound ;  I,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  may  think  that  the  gods 
have  been  propitious  to  this  man,  but  most  peojile  will  con- 
sider that  he  has  been  treated  by  them  as  an  object  of  their 
anger. 

XVIII.  Let  this  path  be  abandoned,  desei'ted  and  unculti- 
vated as  it  is,  and  hemmed  in  with  hedges  and  brambles. 
Let  some  allowance  be  made  for  age ;  let  youth  be  allowed 
some  little  freedom ;  let  not  everything  be  refused  to  pleasure ; 
let  us  not  require  that  true  and  proper  system  of  life  to  be 
always  predominant ;  let  us  allow  desire  and  pleasure  at 
times  to  get  the  xipper  hand  of  reason,  as  long  as  some  sort 
of  rule  and  moderation  is  observed  in  that  kind  of  licence. 
Let  youth  have  a  due  regard  for  its  own  chastity;  let  it  not 
deprive  others  of  theirs  ;  let  it  not  squander  its  patrimony ; 
let  it  not  be  swallowed  up  by  usury ;  let  it  not  attack  the 
house  or  the  fair  fame  of  another ;  let  it  not  bring  shame 
on  the  chaste,  or  disgi'ace  on  the  upright,  or  infamy  on  the 
virtuous ;  let  it  abstain  fi'om  alarming  people  by  violence ; 
from  mixing  in  plots  against  people ;  let  it  keep  itself  from 
wickedness ;  lastly,  when  it  has  yielded  for  awhile  to  plea- 
sm'es,  and  given  up  some  time  to  the  sports  of  its  age,  and 
to  these  frivolous  and  passing  passions  of  youth,  let  it  in 
due  time  recal  itself  to  attention  to  its  domestic  affairs,  to 
forensic  employment,  and  to  the  business  of  the  state ;  so 
that  it  may  appear  from  satiety  to  have  thrown  away,  and 
from  experience  to  have  learnt  to  despise,  those  things  w^hich 
it  had  not  been  able  properly  to  estimate  by  its  unassisted 
reason. 
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And,  0  judges,  both  within  our  own  recollection  and.  in 
the  time  of  our  fathers  and  ancestors,  there  have  been  many 
most  excellent  men  and  most  illustrious  citizens,  who,  after 
their  youthful  passions  had  cooled  down,  displayed,  when  they 
became  of  more  mature  and  vigorous  age,  the  most  exalted 
virtues  ;  of  whom  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  name  to  you 
any  particular  instance  ;  you  youi'selves  can  recollect  plenty. 
For  I  should  not  wish  to  connect  even  the  slightest  error  on 
the  part  of  any  brave  and  illustrious  man  with  his  greatest 
glory.  But  if  I  did  choose  to  do  so,  then  I  could  name  many 
most  eminent  and  most  distinguished  men,  some  of  whom 
were  notorious  for  excessive  licentiousness  in  their  early  days, 
some  for  their  profase  luxuiy,  their  enormous  debts,  their  ex- 
travagance, and  their  debaucheries,  but  whose  early  errora 
were  afterwards  so  veiled  over  by  their  numerous  virtues,  that 
every  one  felt  at  liberty  to  make  excuses  for  and  to  defend 
their  youth.  >5 

XIX,  But  in  Marcus  Ccelius  (for  I  will  speak  with  the 
greater  confidence  of  his  honourable  pursuits,  because,  relying 
on  your  good  sense,  0  judges,  I  am  not  afraid  freely  to  confess 
some  things  respecting  him)  no  luxuiy  will  be  found  ;  no  ex- 
travagance ;  no  debt ;  no  lasciviousness  ;  no  devotion  to  ban- 
quets or  to  gluttony.  Those  vices,  forsooth,  of  the  belly  and 
the  throat,  age  is  so  far  from  diminishing  in  men,  that  it  even 
increases  them.  And  loves,  and  those  things  which  are  called 
delights,  and  which,  when  men  have  any  strength  of  mind,  are 
not  usually  troublesome  to  them  for  any  length  of  time,  (for 
they  wear  off  early  and  very  rapidly,)  never  had  any  firm  hold 
on  this  man  so  as  to  entangle  or  embarrass  him.  You  have 
heard  him,  when  he  was  speaking  in  his  own  defence ;  you 
have  heard  him  before  now,  wiien  he  was  acting  as  prosecutor; 
(T  say  this  for  the  sake  of  defending  him,  not  by  way  of 
boasting ;)  you  have  seen,  your  sagacity  could  not  help  seeing, 
his  style  of  eloquence,  his  facility,  his  richness  of  ideas  and 
language  ;  and  in  that  branch  of  study  you  saw  not  only  hia 
genius  shine  fol'tTir"which''frequentiy,  even  when  it  is~not 
nourished  by  industiy,  still  produces  great  eflfects  by  its  own 
natural  vigour ;  but  there  was  in  him  (imless  I  am  greatly 
deceived  by  reason  of  my  favourable  inclination  towards  him) 
a  degree  of  method  implanted  in  him  by  liberal  tastes,  and 
worked  up  by  care  and  hai'd  labour. 
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And  tnow,  0  judges,  that  those  passions  which  are  now 
brought  up  against  Ca3lius  as  an  objection  to  him,  and  theso 
studies  on  which  I  am  now  enlarging,  cannot  easily  exist 
in  the  same  man  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  mind  which 
is  devoted  to  lust,  which  is  hampered  by  love,  by  desire, 
by  passion,  often  with  over  indulgence,  sometimes  too  by 
embai'rassment  in  pecuniary  matters,  can  support  tlie  labours, 
such  as  they  arc,  which  we  go  through  in  speaking:  not 
merely  when  actually  pleading,  but  even  in  thinking^  Do 
you  suppose  that  there  is  any  other  reason,  why,  when 
the  prizes  of  eloquence  are  so  great,  when  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  is  so  great,  when  the  glory  is  so  high,  the  influ- 
ence derived  from  it  so  extensive,  and  the  honour  so  pure, 
there  are  and  always  have  been  so  few  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  study  1  All  pleasures  must  be  trampled 
underfoot,  all  pursuit  of  amusement  must  be  abandoned, 
0  judges;  sports  and  jesting  and  feasting  ;  ay,  I  may  almost 
say,  the  conversation  of  one's  friends,  must  be  shunned.  And 
this  is  what  deters  men  of  this  class  from  the  labours  and 
studies  of  oratory ;  not  that  their  abilities /»#e  detictent,  or  that 
their  early  training  has  been  neglected.  Would  Coolius,  if  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  while  still  a  very 
young  man,  have  instituted  a  prosecution  against  a  man  of 
consular  rank  ?  /would  he,  if  he  shunned  this  labour,  if  he 
were  captivated  by  and  entangled  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
take  his  place  daily  among  this  array  of  orators  1  would 
he  court  enmities  ?  would  he  undertake  prosecutions'?  would 
he  incur  danger  to  his  life  ?  would  he,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
Roman  people,  struggle  for  so  many  months  for  safety  or 
for  glory  1 

XX.  Does,  then,  that  neighbourhood  of  his  intiniate 
nothing  1  nor  the  common  report  of  men  1  Does  not  even 
Baiae  itself  speak  pretty  plainly  1  Indeed,  they  not  only 
speak,  but  cry  aloud;  they  proclaim  that  the  lust  of  that 
one  woman  is  so  headlong,  that  she  not  only  does  not  seek 
solitude,  and  darkness,  and  the  usual  concealments  of  wicked- 
ness, but  even  while  behaving  in  the  most  shameless  manner, 
exults  in  the  presence  of  the  most  numerous  crowd,  and  iu 
the  broadest  daylight. 

But  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  that  youth  is  to  be 
wholly  interdicted  from  amours  with  courtesans,  he  certainly 
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is  veiy  strict  indeed.  I  cannot  deny  what  lie  says  ;  but  still 
be  is  at  vai-iance  not  only  with  the  licence  of  the  present  age, 
but  even  with  the  habits  of  om*  ancestors,  and  with  what 
they  used  to  consider  allowable.  For  when  was  the  time  that 
men  were  not  used  to  act  in  this  manner  1  when  was  such 
conduct  found  fault  with?  when  was  it  not  permitted  ?  when, 
in  short,  was  the  time  when  that  which  is  lawful  was  not 
lawfid  1  Here,  now,  I  will  lay  down  what  I  consider  a  general 
rule  :  I  will  name  no  woman  in  particular  ;  I  will  leave  the 
matter  open  for  each  of  you  to  apply  what  I  say  as  he  pleases. 
If  any  woman,  not  being  married,  has  opened  her  house  to 
the  passions  of  everybody,  and  has  openly  established  herself 
in  the  way  of  life  of  a  harlot,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  fre- 
quent the  banquets  of  men  with  whom  she  has  no  relation- 
ship ;  if  she  does  so  in  the  city,  in  country-houses,  and  in  that 
most  frequented  place,  Baise ;  if,  in  short,  she  behaves  in  such 
a  manner,  not  only  by  her  gait,  but  by  her  style  of  dress,  and 
by  the  people  who  are  seen  attending  her ;  and  not  only  by 
the  eager  glances  of  her  eyes  and  the  freedom  of  her  conversa- 
tion, but  also  by  embracing  men,  by  kissing  them,  at  water- 
parties  and  sailing-parties  and  banquets,  so  as  not  only  to 
seem  a  harlot,  but  a  very  wanton  and  lascivious  harlot ;  I  ask 
you,  0  Lucius  Herennius,  if  a  young  man  should  happen 
to  have  been  with  her,  is  he  to  be  called  an  adulterer,  or  a 
lover?  does  he  seem  to  have  been  attacking  chastity,  or 
merely  to  have  aimed  at  satisfying  his  desires  1  I  forget,  for 
the  present,  all  the  injuries  which  you  have  done  me,  0 
Clodia ;  I  banish  all  recollection  of  my  own  distress ;  I  put 
out  of  consideration  your  ci'uel  conduct  to  my  relations  when 
I  was  absent.  You  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  what  I  have 
just  said  was  not  said  about  you.  But  I  ask  you  yom-self, 
since  the  accusers  say  that  they  derived  the  idea  of  this  chai-ge 
from  you,  and  that  they  have  jou  yourself  as  a  witness  of  ita 
truth  ;  I  ask  you,  I  say,  if  there  be  any  woman  of  the  sort 
that  I  have  just  described,  a  woman  unlike  you,  a  woman  of 
the  habits  and  profession  of  a  harlot,  does  it  appear  an  act  of 
.extraordinary  baseness,  or  extraordinary  wickedness,  for  a 
young  man  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  her  1  If  you  are 
lot  such  a  woman, — and  I  would  much  rather  believe  that  you 
vre  not, — then,  what  is  it  that  they  impute  to  Ccelius  1  If  they 
ly  to  make  you  out  to  be  such  a  woman,  then  why  need  we  fear 
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such  an  accusation  for  ourselves,  if  you  confess  that  it  applies 
to  you,  and  despise  it  1  Give  us  then  a  path  to  and  a  plan  for 
our  defence.  For  either  your  modesty  will  supply  us  with 
the  defence,  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  Marcus  Coelius 
with  any  undue  wantonness  ;  or  else  your  impudence  will 
give  both  him  and  every  one  else  very  great  facihties  for 
defending  themselves. 

XXI.  But  since  my  speech  appears  at  last  to  have  raised 
itself  out  of  the  shallows,  and  to  have  passed  by  the  rocks, 
the  rest  of  my  course  is  made  plain  and  easy  to  me.  For 
there  are  two  charges,  both  relating  to  one  woman, — both  im- 
puting enormous  wickedness;  one  respecting  the  gold  which 
is  said  to  have  been  received  from  Clodia,  the  other  respect- 
ing the  poison  which  the  prosecutors  accuse  Coelius  of 
having  prepared  with  the  view  of  assassinating  Clodia.  He 
took  gold,  as  you  say,  to  give  to  the  slaves  of  Lucius 
Lucceius,  by  whom  Dio  of  Alexandria  was  slain,  who  at  that 
time  was  living  in  Lucceius's  house.  It  is  a  great  crime  to 
intrigue  against  ambassadors,  or  to  tamper  with  slaves  to 
induce  them  to  murder  their  master's  guest;  it  is  a  design 
full  of  wickedness,  full  of  audacity.  But  with  respect  to 
that  charge,  I  will  first  of  all  ask  this — whether  he  told 
Clodia  for  what  purpose  he  was  then  taking  the  gold,  or 
whether  he  did  not  tell  her  ?  If  he  did  not  tell  her,  why  was 
it  that  she  gave  it  ?  If  he  did  tell  her,  then  she  has  impli- 
cated herself  as  an  accomplice  in  the  same  wickedness.  Did 
you  dare  to  take  gold  out  of  your  strong-box  ?  Did  you  dare 
to  strip  that  statue  of  yours  of  Venus  the  Plunderer  of  men 
of  her  ornaments  1  But  when  you  knew  for  what  an  enor- 
mous crime  this  gold  was  required, — for  the  murder  of  an 
ambassador, — for  the  staining  of  Lucius  Lucceius,  a  most 
pious  and  upright  man,  with  the  blot  of  everlasting  impiety, — 
then  your  well-educated  mind  ought  not  to  have  been  privy 
to  so  horrible  an  atrocity;  your  house,  so  open  to  all  peoplo, 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  an  instrument  in  it.  Above  all, 
that  most  hospitable  Venus  of  yours  ought  not  to  have  been 
an  assistant  in  it. 

Balbus  saw  that.  He  said  that  Clodia  was  kept  in  tho 
dark,  and  that  Coelius  alleged  to  her  as  his  reason  for  wanting 
the  gold,  that  he  wanted  it  for  the  ornamenting  of  his  arms. 
If  he  was  as  intimate  with  Clodia  as  you  make  him  out  when 
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you  say  so  much  about  his  amorous  propensities,  he,  no 
doubt,  told  her  what  he  wanted  the  gold  for.  If  he  was  not 
so  intimate  with  her,  then,  no  doubt,  she  never  gave  it. 
Therefore,  if  Coelius  told  you  the  truth,  0  you  most  ill- 
regulated  woman,  you  knowingly  gave  gold  to  promote  a 
crime ;  if  he  did  not  venture  to  tell  you,  you  never  gave  it 
at  all. 

XXII.  Why  need  I  now  bring  forward  arguments,  of  which 
I  have  a  great  number,  to  repel  this  accusation?  I  might  say 
that  the  habits  of  Marcus  Coelius  ai'e  wholly  foreign  to  such 
atrocious  wickedness;  that  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  it 
should  never  have  occurred  to  so  able  and  prudent  a  man, 
that  a  deed  of  such  guilt  was  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
slaves  of  another  man,  slaves  of  whom  he  had  himself  no 
knowledge.  I  might  put  these  questions  also  to  the  prose- 
cutor, in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  other  pleaders  in 
defence  of  accused  persons  and  with  my  own, — where  Ccelius 
met  with  the  slaves  of  Lucceius  1  how  he  got  access  to  them  ? 
If  he  negotiated  with  them  by  himself,  what  rashness  it  was  ! 
If  he  employed  the  agency  of  another,  who  was  that  other  ? 
I  might,  in  the  course  of  my  speech,  go  through  every  cir- 
cumstance beneath  which  suspicion  could  be  supposed  to  lurk. 
No  cause,  no  opportunity,  no  facility,  no  accomplice,  no  hope 
either  of  effecting  or  of  concealing  the  crime,  no  means 
whatever  of  executing  it;  in  short,  no  trace  of  such  enor- 
mous guilt  can  be  found  connected  with  Coelius.  But  all 
these  topics,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  orator,  and  which 
might  do  some  service  in  my  hands  if  I  were  to  work  them 
up  and  dilate  upon  them  in  this  presence,  not  because  of 
any  natural  ability  that  I  possess,  but  because  of  my  constant 
practice  in,  and  habit  of,  speaking,  I,  from  a  view  to  brevity, 
forbear  to  urge.  For  I  have,  0  judges,  a  man  whom  you  will 
willingly  allow  to  be  connected  with  you  by  the  religious 
obligation  of  taking  a  similar  oath  with  yourselves,  Lucius 
Lucceius,  a  most  religious  man,  and  a  most  conscientious 
witness;  who,  if  such  guilt,  so  calculated  to  compromise  his 
credit  and  his  fortunes,  had  been  brought  into  his  household 
by  Coelius,  could  not  have  failed  to  hear  of  it,  and  would 
never  have  been  indifferent  to  it,  and  would  never  have  borne 
it.  Could  such  a  man  as  he, — a  man  of  such  humanity, — a 
man  devoted  to  such  pursuits  as  his,  and  embued  with  all  his 
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learning  and  accomplishments,  have  been  indifferent  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  that  man  to  whom  he  had  become, 
attached  on  account  of  these  very  studies  and  pursuits? 
And  when  he  would  have  been  most  indignant  at  hearing  of 
such  a  crime  if  it  had  been  committed  against  a  stranger, 
would  he  have  omitted  taking  any  notice  of  it  when  it  affected 
his  own  guest  1  When  he  would  have  grieved  if  he  had  found 
out  that  such  a  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  strangers,  would 
he  have  thought  nothing  of  it  when  attempted  by  his  own 
household  1  An  action  which  he  would  blame  if  dune  in  the 
fields  or  in  public  places,  was  he  likely  to  think  lightly  of  when 
it  was  begun  in  liis  own  city  and  in  his  own  house  1  What 
he  would  not  have  concealed  if  it  threatened  any  country 
person  with  danger,  can  he,  a  learned  man  himself,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  kept  secret  when  a  plot  was  laid  against  a  most 
learned  man?  But  why,  0  judges,  do  I  detain  you  so  long? 
You  shall  have  the  authority  and  scrupulous  faith  of  tlie-'man 
himself  on  his  oath  before  you,  and  listen  carefvdly  to  every 
■word  of  his  evidence.  Read  the  evidence  of  Lucius  Lucceius. 

\_The  evidence  of  Lucceius  is  read.^ 
What  more  do  you  wait  for  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  case 
itself,  or  even  that  truth  of  itself  can  utter  any  actual  words  in 
its  own  defence  ?  This  is  the  defence  made  by  innocence, — 
this  is  the  language  of  the  cause  itself, — this  is  the  single, 
unassisted  voice  of  truth. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  itself  there  is  no  sus- 
picion ;  in  the  facts  of  the  case  there  is  no  argiiment.  In  the 
negotiation  which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  conversation,  of  any  opportunity,  of  either  time 
or  place.  No  one  is  named  as  having  been  a  witness  of  it. 
No  one  is  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  The  whole 
accusation  proceeds  from  a  house  that  is  hostile  to  him, — that 
is  of  infamous  character,  cruel,  criminal,  and  lascivious.  And 
that  house,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
tampered  with,  with  a  view  to  this  nefarious  wickedness,  is 
one  full  of  integrity,  dignity,  kindness  and  piety.  And  from 
this  last  you  have  had  x'ead  to  you  a  most  authoritative  decla- 
ration under  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  So  that  the  matter 
xvhich  you  have  to  decide  upon  is  one  on  which  very  little 
doubt  can  arise, — namely,  whether  a  rash,  libidinous,  furious 
woman  appears  to  have  invented  an  accusation,  or  a  dignified, 
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and  wise,  and  virtuous  man  is  to  be  believed  to  have  given 
his  evidence  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth. 

XXIII.  There  remains  the  charge  respecting  the  poison  for 
me  to  consider;  a  charge  of  which  I  can  neither  discover  the 
origin  nor  guess  the  object.  For  what  reason  was  there  for 
Coelius  desiring  to  give  poison  to  that  woman  ?  Was  it  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  being  forced  to  repay  the  gold  ? 
Did  she  demand  it  back  1  Was  it  to  save  himself  from  being 
accused  t  Did  any  one  impute  anything  to  him  1  In  short, 
would  any  one  ever  have  mentioned  him  if  he  had  not  himself 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  somebody  1  Moreover,  you 
heard  Lucius  Herennius  say  that  he  would  never  have  caused 
annoyance  to  Coelius  by  a  single  word,  if  he  had  not  prose- 
cuted his  intimate  friend  a  second  time  on  the  same  charge, 
after  he  had  been  already  acquitted  once.  Is  it  credible, 
then,  that  so  enormous  a  crime  was  committed  without  any 
object  1  And  do  you  not  see  that  an  accusation  of  the  most 
enormous  wickedness  is  invented  against  him,  in  order  that  it 
may  appear  to  have  been  committed  for  the  sake  of  facili- 
tating the  other  wickedness  1  To  whom,  then,  did  he  entrust 
its  execution  1  Whom  did  he  employ  as  an  assistant  ?  Who 
was  his  companion  ?  Who  was  his  accomplice  1  To  whom 
did  he  entrust  so  foul  a  crime ;  to  whom  did  he  entrust  him- 
self and  his  own  safety  ?  Was  it  to  the  slaves  of  that  woman  ? 
For  that  is  what  is  imputed  to  him.  Was  he,  then,  so  insane, 
— he  to  whom,  at  least,  you  allow  the  credit  of  good  abilities, 
even  if  you  refuse  him  all  other  praise  in  that  hostile  speech 
of  yours, — as  to  trust  his  whole  safety  to  another  man's  slaves  1 
And  to  what  slaves  1  For  even  that  makes  a  considerable 
difference  1  Was  it  to  slaves  whose  slavery,  as  he  was  aware, 
was  one  of  no  ordinary  condition,  but  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  being  treated  with  indulgence  and  freedom,  and  even 
familiarity,  by  their  mistress?  For  who  is  there,  0  judges,  who 
does  not  see,  who  is  there  who  does  not  know,  that  in  such  a 
house  as  that,  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  lives  after 
the  fashion  of  a  prostitute, — in  which  nothing  is  done  which 
is  fit  to  be  mentioned  out  of  doors, — in  which  debauchery,  and 
lust,  and  liixury,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  vicesi 
and  wickednesses  are  carried  on,  the  slaves  are  not  slaves  at 
all  1  men  to  whom  everything  is  confided ;  by  whose  agency 
everything  is  done ;  who  ai'e  occupied  in  the  same  pleasiu-es 
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as  their  mistress ;  who  ha,ve  secrets  entrusted  to  them,  and 
who  get  even  some,  and  that  no  inconsiderable,  shai'e  of  the 
daily  extravagance  and  luxury.  Was  Coelius,  then,  not  aware 
of  this  ?  For  if  he  was  as  intimate  with  the  woman  as  you 
try  to  make  him  out,  he  certainly  knew  that  those  slaves  also 
were  intimate  with  her.  But  if  no  such  intimacy  existed 
between  him  and  her  as  is  alleged  by  you,  then  how  could  he 
have  arrived  at  such  familiarity  with  her  slaves  1 

XXIV.  But,  however,  of  the  poison  itself  what  account  is 
invented?  where  was  it  got?  how  was  it  prepared?  by  what 
means?  to  whom  was  it  delivered,  and  where?  They  say 
that  he  kept  it  at  home,  and  that  ho  made  trial  of  its  strength 
on  one  of  his  slaves  whom  he  provided  with  that  express 
object,  and  that  his  rapid  death  led  him  to  think  highly  of 
the  poison.  0  ye  immoi'tal  gods  !  why  do  you  at  times 
appear  to  wink  at  the  greatest  crimes  of  men,  or  why  do  you 
reserve  the  punishment  of  present  wickedness  to  a  future 
day  ?  For  I  saw,  I  saw,  and  I  myself  experienced  that  grief, 
the  bitterest  grief  that  I  ever  felt  in  my  life,  when  Quintus 
Metellus  was  torn  from  the  heart  and  bosom  of  his  country, 
and  when  that  man  who  considered  himself  born  only  for 
this  empire,  but  three  days  after  he  had  been  in  good  health, 
flourishing  in  the  senate-house,  in  the  rostrum,  and  in  the 
republic ;  while  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  an  excellent  cou- 
stitvition,  and  in  the  full  vigoui*  of  manhood,  was  torn  in  a 
most  unworthy  manner  from  all  good  men,  and  from  the 
entire  state ;  at  which  time  he,  though  dying,  when  on  other 
points  his  senses  appeai'ed  to  be  bewildered,  retained  his  senses 
to  the  last  as  far  as  his  recollection  of  the  republic  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  beholding  me  in  tears,  he  intimated  with  broken 
and  failing  voice,  how  great  a  storm  he  saw  was  impending 
over  the  city, — how  great  a  tempest  was  threatening  the 
state ;  and  frequently  striking  that  wall  which  separated  his  i 
house  from  that  of  Catulus,  he  kept  on  mentioning  Catulus  J 
by  name,  and  me  myself,  and  the  republic,  so  as  to  show  that 
he  was  grieving,  not  so  much  because  he  was  dying,  as  because 
both  his  country  and  I  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  his  aid 
and  protection. 

But,  if  no  violence  of  sudden  wickedness  had  carried  off 
that  gi-eat  man,  with  what  vigoiu*  would  he,  as  a  man  of  con- 
r.ular  rank,  have  resisted  that  frantic  co'jsin  of  his, — he,  who  as 
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consul  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  beginning  and  endeavouring  to  give  reins  to  his  fury,  tliat 
he  would  slay  him  with  his  own  hand !  And  shall  that 
woman,  proceeding  from  this  house,  dare  to  speak  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  operation  of  poison  1  Is  she  not  afraid  of  the 
very  house  itself,  lest  she  should  make  it  utter  some  sound  1 
Does  she  not  dread  the  very  walls,  which  are  privy  to  her 
wickedness  1  does  she  not  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  that 
fatal  and  melancholy  night  1 

But  I  will  return  to  the  accusation:  but  this  mention  of 
that  most  illustrious  and  most  gallant  man  has  both  weakened 
my  voice  .Avith  weeping,  and  overcome  my  mind  with  soitow. 
-»~XXV.  But  still  there  is  no  mention  made  of  whence  the 
poison  came  from,  or  how  it  was  prepared.  They  say  that  it 
was  given  to  Publius  Liciuius,  a  modest  and  virtuous  young 
man,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Coelius.  They  say  that  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  slaves,  that  they  should 
come  to  the  strangers'  baths ;  and  that  Licinius  should  come 
thither  also,  and  should  give  them  the  box  containing  the 
poison.  Now,  here  first  of  all  I  ask  this  question,  What  was 
the  object  of  all  this  being  done  in  that  previously  aiTanged 
place  1  Why  did  not  the  slaves  come  to  CckHus's  house  1  If 
that  great  intimacy  and  that  excessive  familiarity  between 
Coelius  and  Clodia  still  subsisted,  what  suspicion  would  have 
been  excited  by  one  of  the  slaves  of  that  woman  having  been 
seen  at  Ccelius's  house  ?  But  if  a  quarrel  had  already  sprung 
up  between  them,  if  the  intimacy  was  over,  and  enmity  had 
taken  its  place, 

"  Hence  arose  those  tears." 
This  is  the  cause  of  all  that  wickedness,  and  of  all  those 
crimes.  Very  true,  says  he ;  and  when  the  slaves  had  reported 
to  their  mistress  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  guilty  designs 
of  Coelius,  that  crafty  woman  enjoined  her  slaves  to  promise 
Ca3lius  everything  ;  but  in  ord-er  that  the  poison,  when  it  was 
being  delivered  to  them  by  Licinius,  might  be  clearly  detected, 
she  commanded  them  to  appoint  the  strangers'  baths  as  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  delivered ;  in  order  to  send  thither 
friends  to  1  ie  in  ambush  there ;  and  then  on  a  sudden,  when 
Licinius  had  arrived  and  was  delivering  the  poison,  to  jump 
out,  and  arrest  the  man. 

XXVL   But  all  these  circumstances,  0  judges,  fm-nish  me 
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with  a  very  easy  method  of  refuting  them.  For  why  had  sho 
appointed  the  public  baths,  of  all  places  in  the  world '?  where 
I  cannot  find  any  spot  which  may  serve  as  an  ambush  for  men 
in  their  gowns.  For  if  they  were  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
baths,  they  would  not  be  lying  hid  at  all ;  if  they  wished  to 
enter  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  baths,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently do  it  with  their  shoes  and  garments  on,  and  perhaps 
they  would  not  be  admitted  ;  unless,  perchance,  by  a  species 
of  barter, — instead  of  the  proper  piece  of  money  paid  for  ad- 
mission into  the  baths, — that  vigorous  woman  had  made  a 
friend  of  the  bathing-man.  And,  in  truth,  I  was  waiting 
eagerly  to  see  who  those  virtuous  men  were,  who  would  be 
stated  to  have  been  witnesses  of  this  poison  having  been  so 
clearly  detected.  For  none  have  been  named  as  yet.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  men  of  very  high  authority  in- 
deed, as,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  the  intimate  friends  of 
such  a  woman ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  took  upon 
themselves  that  share  of  the  business, — that,  namely,  of  being 
thrust  down  into  the  baths ;  which  she,  even  were  she  as 
powerful  as  she  could  possibly  wish  to  be,  could  never  have 
prevailed  on  any  men  to  do,  except  such  as  were  most  honour- 
able men,  and  men  of  the  very  greatest  natural  dignity.  But 
why  do  I  speak  of  the  dignity  of  those  witnesses  1  Learn 
yom'selves  how  virtuous  and  how  scrupulous  they  are.  They 
lay  in  ambush  in  the  baths.  Splendid  witnesses,  indeed  ! 
Then  they  sprung  out  precipitately.  0  men  entirely  devoted 
to  their  dignity  !  For  this  is  the  story  that  they  make  \ip  : 
thj^t  when  Licinius  had  arrived,  and  was  holding  the  box  of 
poison  in  his  hand,  and  was  endeavouring  to  deliver  it  to 
them,  but  had  not  yet  delivered  it,  then  all  on  a  sudden  those 
splendid  nameless  witnesses  sprung  out ;  and  that  Licinius, 
when  he  had  already  put  out  his  hand  to  give  them  over  the 
box  of  poison,  drew  it  back  again,  and,  alarmed  at  that  un- 
expected onset  of  men,  took  to  his  heels.  0  how  great  is  the 
power  of  truth !  which  of  its  own  power  can  easily  defend 
itself  against  all  the  ingenuity,  and  cunning,  and  wisdom  of 
men,  and  against  the  treacherous  plots  of  all  the  world. 

XXVIL  But  how  destitute  of  all  proof  is  the  whole  of  the 
story  of  this  poetess  and  inventress  of  many  fables  !  How 
totally  without  any  conceivable  object  or  result  is  it  !  For 
what  does  she  say  ?    Why  did  so  numerous  a  body  of  men, 
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(for  it  is  clear  enough  it  was  not  a  small  number,  as  it  wai5 
requisite  that  Licinius  should  be  arrested  with  ease,  and  that 
the  transaction  should  be  more  completely  proved  by  the  eye- 
witness of  many  witnesses,)  —  why,  I  say,  did  so  numerous  a 
body  of  men  let  -Licinius  escape  from  their  hands  1  For  why 
was  Licinius  less  liable  to  be  apprehended  when  he  had  drawrs. 
back  in  order  not  to  deliver  up  the  box,  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  delivered  it  up  ?  For  those  men  had  been 
placed  on  purpose  to  arrest  Licinius ;  in  order  that  Licinius 
might  be  caught  in  the  very  fact,  either  of  having  just  deli- 
vered up  the  poison,  or  of  still  having  it  in  his  possession. 
This  was  the  whole  plan  of  the  woman.  This  was  the  pai't 
allotted  to  those  men  who  were  asked  to  undertake  it  :  but 
why  it  is  that  they  sprung  forth  so  precipitately  and  prema- 
turely as  you  say,  I  do  not  find  stated. 

They  had  been  invited  for  this  express  pui-pose  ;  they  had 
been  placed  with  tliis  especial  object,  in  order  to  effect  the 
undeniable  detection  of  the  poison,  of  the  plot,  and  of  every 
particular  of  the  crime.  Could  they  spring  forward  at  a  better 
time  than  when  Licinius  had  arrived  1  when  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand  the  box  of  poison  1  and  if,  after  that  box  had  been 
delivered  to  the  slaves,  the  friends  of  the  woman  had  on  a 
sudden  emerged  from  the  baths  and  seized  Licinius,  he  would 
have  implored  the  protection  of  their  good  faith,  and  have 
denied  that  tha-^.  box  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  him. 
And  how  would  they  have  reproved  him  1  Would  they  have 
said  that  they  had  seen  it  1  First  of  all,  that  would  have 
been  to  bring  the  imputation  of  a  most  atrocious  crime  on 
themselves  :  besides,  they  would  be  saying  that  they  had  seen 
what,  from  the  spot  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  seen.  Therefore,  they  showed  themselves 
at  the  very  nick  of  time  when  Licinius  had  arrived,  and  was 
getting  out  the  box,  and  was  stretching  out  his  hand,  and 
delivering  the  poison.  This  is  rather  the  end  of  a  farce  than 
of  a  regular  comedy ;  in  which,  when  a  regular  end  cannot  be 
invented  for  it,  some  one  escapes  out  of  some  one  else's  hands, 
the  whistle'  sounds,  and  the  curtain  drops. 

'  ScabiUum  is  the  Latin  word.  "  Scabillum,  a  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment which  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  always  produced  the  same  tone. 
They  danced  to  it  on  the  stage,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used  to  dcnota 
the  beginning  and  end  of  an  act." — Riddle,  Lat.  Diet  in  voc. 
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XXVIII.  For  I  ask  why  that  army  under  the  command  of 
the  woman  allowed  Licinius,  when  embarrassed,  hesitating, 
receding,  and  endeavouring  to  Qy,  to  slip  through  their  fingers'? 
why  they  did  not  seize  him  1  wliy  they  did  not  prove  beyond 
all  denial  a  crime  of  such  enormous  wickedness  by  his  own 
confession,  by  the  eye-witness  of  many  people,  by  even  the 
voice  of  the  crime  itself,  if  I  may  say  so  1  Were  they  afraid 
that  so  many  men  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  one, 
that  strong  men  would  not  be  able  to  beat  a  weak  man,  or 
active  men  to  surprise  one  in  such  a  fright  1 

No  corroborative  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances ; 
no  ground  for  suspicion  in  any  part  of  the  case,  no  object  for 
or  result  of  the  crime,  can  be  imagined.  Therefore,  this 
cause,  instead  of  being  supported  by  arguments,  by  conjecture, 
and  by  those  tokens  by  which  the  truth  generally  has  a  light 
thrown  upon  it,  rests  wholly  on  the  witnesses.  And  those 
witnesses,  0  judges.  I  long  to  see,  not  only  without  the  least 
apprehension,  but  with  a  sort  of  hope  of  great  enjoyment. 
My  mind  is  exceedingly  eager  to  behold  them,  first,  because 
they  are  luxurious  youths,  the  intimate  friends  of  a  rich  and 
high-born  woman  ;  secondly,  because  they  are  gallant  men, 
placed  by  their  Amazonian  general  in  ambush,  and  as  a  sort 
of  gaiTison  to  the  baths.  And,  when  I  see  them,  I  will  ask 
them  how  they  lay  hid,  and  where  ;  whether  it  was  a  canal, 
or  a  second  Trojan  horse,  which  bore  and  concealed  so  many 
invincible  men  waging  war  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  1  And 
this  I  will  compel  them  to  tell  me,  why  so  many  gallant  men 
did  not  either  at  once  seize  this  man,  who  was  but  a  single 
'ndividual,  and  as  slight  and  weak  a  man  as  you  see,  while  he 
vas  standing  there ;  or,  at  aU  events,  why  they  did  not  pursue 
him  when  he  fled. 

And,  in  truth,  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  out  of  their 
perplexity,  if  they  ever  do  go  into  that  witness-box  ;  not 
though  they  may  be  ever  so  witty  and  talkative  at  banquets, 
and  sometimes,  over  their  wine,  even  eloquent.  For  the  forum 
is  one  thing,  and  the  banqueting  couch  another.  The  benches 
of  counsellors  are  very  different  from  the  sofas  of  revellers. 
A  tribunal  of  judges  is  not  particularly  like  a  row  of  hard- 
drinkers.  In  short,  the  radiance  of  the  sun  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  light  of  lamps.  So  that  we  will  soon  scatter 
all  those  gentlemen's  delicate  airs,  all  their  absurdities,  if  thev 
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do  appear.  But  if  they -will  be  guided  by  me,  let  them  apply 
themselves  to  some  other  task ;  let  them  curry  the  favour  of 
some  one  else,  by  some  other  means  ;  let  them  display  their 
capacity  in  other  employments  ;  let  them  flourish  in  that 
woman's  house  in  beauty,  let  them  regulate  her  expenses,  let 
them  cling  to  her,  sup  with  hei*,  serve  her  in  eveiy  possible  way ; 
but  let  them  spai-e  the  lives  and  foi'tunes  of  innocent  men. 

XXIX.  But  those  slaves  have  been  emancipated,  by  the 
advice  of  her  relations, — most  highly-born  and  illustrious 
men.  At  last,  then,  we  have  found  something  which  that 
"woman  is  said  to  have  done  by  the  advice  and  authority  of 
her  own  relations, — men  of  the  highest  respectability  of  cha- 
racter. But  I  wish  to  know  what  proof  there  is  in  that 
emancipation  of  slaves,  so  that  either  any  charge  against 
Cceliiis  can  be  made  out  of  that,  or  any  examination  of  the 
slaves  themselves  by  means  of  torture  prevented,  or  any  pre- 
text found  for  giving  rewards  to  slaves  who  were  privy  to  too 
many  transactions  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  secret  1  But 
her  I'elations  advised  it.  Why  should  not  they  advise  it,  when 
you  yourself  stated  that  you  were  reporting  to  them  a  matter 
which  you  had  not  received  information  of  from  others,  but 
which  had  been  discovered  by  yom-self  ? 

Here  also  we  wonder  whether  any  most  obscene  story  fol- 
lowed the  tale  of  that  imaginary  box.  There  is  nothing  which 
may  not  seem  applicable  to  such  a  woman  as  that.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  heard  of,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation.  You  have  long  ago  perceived,  0  judges,  what 
I  wish  to  say,  or  rather  what  I  wish  not  to  say.  For  even  if 
such  a  crime  was  committed,  it  certainly  was  not  committed 
by  Coelius ;  for  what  concern  was  it  of  his  1  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  committed  by  some  young  man,  not  so  much  foolish 
as  destitute  of  modesty.  But  if  it  be  a  mere  fiction,  it  is  not 
indeed  a  very  modest  invention,  but  still  it  is  not  destitute  of 
wit ; — one  which  in  truth  the  common  conversation  and  com- 
mon opinion  of  men  would  never  have  sealed  with  their  ap- 
probation, if  every  sort  of  story  which  involved  any  kind  of 
infamy  did  not  appear  consistent  with  and  suited  to  that 
woman's  character. 

The  cause  has  now  been  fully  stated  by  me,  0  judges,  and 
summed  up.  You  now  understand  how  important  an  action 
this  is  which  has  been  submitted  to  your  decision;  how  serious 
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a  charge  is  confided  to  you.  You  are  presiding  over  au 
investigation  into  a  charge  of  violence; — into  a  law  which 
concerns  the  empire,  the  majesty  of  the  state,  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens ; — a  law  which 
Quintus  Catulus  passed  at  a  time  when  armed  dissensions  were 
dividing  tlie  people,  and  when  the  republic  was  almost  at  its 
last  gasp ; — a  law  which,  after  the  flame  which  raged  so  fiercely 
in  my  consulship  had  been  allayed,  extinguished  the  smoking 
I'elics  of  the  conspiracy.  Under  this  law  the  youth  of  Marcus 
Joelius  is  demanded,  not  for  the  sake  of  enduring  any  punish- 
nent  called  for  by  the  republic,  but  in  order  to  be  sacrificed 
.0  the  lust  and  profligate  pleasures  of  a  woman. 

XXX.  And  even  in  this  place  the  condemnation  of  Marcus 
Camurtius'  and  Cains  CcCsernius  is  brought  up  again !  Oh  the 
folly,  or  shall  I  rather  say,  oh  the  extraordinary  impudence  ! 
Do  you  dare, — you  pi-osecutors, — when  you  come  from  that 
woman's  house,  to  make  mention  of  those  men  ?  Do  you  dare 
to  re-awaken  the  recollection  of  so  enormous  a  crime,  which  is 
not  even  now  dead,  but  is  only  smothered  by  its  antiquity  1 
For  on  account  of  what  charge,  or  what  fault,  did  those  men 
fall  1  Forsooth,  because  they  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  grief 
and  suffering  of  that  same  woman  caused  by  the  injury  which 
they  believed  she  had  received  from  Vettius.  Was,  then,  the 
cause  of  Camurtius  and  Csesernius  brought  up  again  in  order 
that  the  name  of  Vettius  might  be  heard  of  in  connexion 
with  this  cause,  and  that  that  farcical  old  story,  suited  to  the 
pen  of  Afranius,  might  be  rubbed  up  again  1  For  though 
they  were  certainly  not  liable  under  the  law  concerning  vio- 
lence, they  were  still  so  implicated  in  that  crime,  that  they 
seemed  men  who  ought  never  to  be  released  from  the  shackles 
of  the  law. 

But  why  is  Marcus  Coelius  bi'ought  before  this  court?  when 
no  charge  properly  belonging  to  this  mode  of  investigation  is 
imputed  to  him,  nor  indeed  anything  else  of  such  a  nature 
that,  though  it  may  not  exactly  come  under  the  provisions  of 
any  law,  still  calls  for  the  exercise  of  your  severity.  His  early 
youth  was  devoted  to  strict  discipline  ;  and  to  those  pursuits 
by  which  we  are  prepared  for  these  forensic  labours, — for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  administration  of  the  republic, — for  honour, 

*  It  is  quite  unknown  to  us  what  these  allusions  of  Cicero  to  passing 
events  refer  to. 
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aud  glory,  and  dignity  *  *  *  *  and  to  thosu  rneudships  with 
his  elders,  whose  industry  and  temperance  he  might  most  de- 
sire to  imitate  ;  aud  to  tliose  studies  of  the  youths  of  his  own 
age  :  so  that  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing  the  same  course  of 
glory  as  the  most  virtuous  and  most  highly-born  of  the  citizens. 
Afterwards,  when  he  had  advanced  somewhat  in  age  and 
strength,  he  went  into  Africa,  as  a  comrade  of  Quintns  Pom- 
peius  the  proconsul,  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  strictest  in  the  performance  of  every  duty.  And 
as  his  paternal  property  and  estate  lay  in  that  province,  he 
thought  that  some  knowledge  of  its  hal3its  and  feelings  would 
be  usefully  acquired  by  him,  now  that  he  was  of  an  age  which 
our  ancestors  thought  adapted  for  gaining  that  sort  of  infor- 
mation. He  departed  from  Africa,  having  gained  the  most 
favourable  opinion  of  Pompeius,  as  you  shall  learn  from 
Pornpeius's  own  evidence. 

He  then  wished,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  custom, 
and  following  the  example  of  tliose  young  men  who  after- 
wards tm'ued  out  most  eminent  men  and  most  illustrious 
citizens  in  the  state,  to  signalise  his  industry  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  people,  by  some  very  conspicuous  prosecution. 

XXXI.  I  wish  indeed  that  his  desire  for  glory  had  led  him 
in  some  other  direction  ;  but  the  time  for  this  complaint  has 
passed  by.  He  prosecuted  Caius  Antonius,  my  coUeague ;  an 
unhappy  man,  to  whom  the  recollection  of  the  great  service 
which  he  did  the  republic  was  no  benefit,  but  to  whom  the 
belief  of  the  evil  which  he  had  designed  was  the  greatest  preju- 
dice. After  that,  he  never  was  behind  any  of  his  fellows  in  his 
constant  appearance  in  the  foriun,  in  his  incessant  application 
to  business  and  to  the  causes  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  great 
influence  which  he  acquired  over  his  relations.  He  achieved 
by  his  labour  and  diligence  all  those  objects  which  they  cannot 
attain  who  are  other  than  vigilant,  and  sober,  and  industrious 
men.  At  this  tm-ning-point  of  his  life,  (for  I  place  too  much 
reliance  on  your  humanity  and  on  your  good  sense  to  conceal 
anything,)  the  fame  of  the  young  man  stood  trembling  in  tho 
balance,  owing  to  his  new  acquaintance  with  this  woman,  and 
his  unfortunate  neighbourhood  to  her,  and  his  want  of  habi- 
tuation to  pleasure ;  for  the  desire  of  pleasure  when  it  has 
been  too  long  pent  up,  and  repressed,  and  chained  down  in 
early  youth,  sometimes  bursts  forth  on  a  sudden,  and  throxs 
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down  every  barrier.  But  from  this  course  of  life,  and  from 
being  in  this  way  the  subject  of  common  conversation,  (though 
his  excesses  were  not  by  any  means  as  great  as  report  made 
them  out  to  be ;) — however,  from  this  course  of  life,  I  say, 
whatever  it  was,  he  soon  emerged,  and  delivered  himself  wholly 
from  it,  and  raised  himself  out  of  it,  and  he  is  now  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  discredit  of  any  familiarity  with  tliat  woman, 
that  he  is  occupied  in  warding  off  the  attacks  which  are  insti- 
gated against  him  by  her  enmity  and  hatred. 

And  in  order  to  put  a  violent  end  to  the  reports  which  had 
arisen  of  his  luxury  and  inactivity, — (what  he  did,  he  did  in 
fact  greatly  against  my  will,  and  m  spite  of  my  strongest 
remonstrances,  but  still  he  did  it,) — he  instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion against  a  friend  of  mine  for  bribery  and  corruption.  And 
after  he  is  acquitted  he  pursues  him  still,  drags  him  back 
before  the  coiirt,  refuses  to  be  guided  by  any  one  of  us,  and  is 
far  more  violent  than  I  approve  of  But  I  am  not  speaking  of 
wisdom, — which  indeed  does  not  belong  to  men  of  his  age, — 
I  am  speaking  of  his  ai'dent  spirit,  of  his  desire  for  victory, 
of  the  eagerness  of  his  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  Those 
desires  indeed  in  men  of  our  age  ought  to  have  become  more 
limited  and  moderate,  but  in  young  men,  as  in  herbs,  they 
show  what  ripeness  of  virtue  and  what  great  crops  are  likely 
to  reward  our  industry. 

In  tiaith,  youths  of  great  ability  have  always  required  rather 
to  be  restrained  from  the  pursuit  of  glory,  than  to  be  spiirred 
on  to  it :  more  things  required  to  be  pnined  away  from  that 
age, — if,  indeed,  it  deserves  distinction  for  ability  and  genius, 
— than  to  be  implanted  in  it.  If,  therefore,  the  energy,  and 
fierceness,  and  pertinacity  of  Co^lius  appear  to  any  one  to 
have  boiled  over  too  much,  either  in  respect  of  his  volun- 
tarily incuiTing,  or  of  his  mode  of  carrying  on  enmities ;  if 
even  any  of  the  most  trifling  particidars  of  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  seem  offensive  to  any  one ;  or  if  any  one  feels 
displeased  at  the  magnificence  of  his  purple  robe,  or  at  tho 
troops  of  friends  who  escort  him,  or  at  the  general  splendour 
and  brilliancy  of  his  appearance,  let  him  recollect  that  all 
these  things  -will  soon  pass  away, — that  a  riper  age,  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  progress  of  time,  will  soon  have  softened 
down  all  of  them. 

XXXII.  Preserve,  therefore,  to  the  republic,  0  judges,  a 
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citizen  devoted  to  liberal  studies,  and  to  the  most  virtuous 
party  in  the  state,  and  to  all  good  men.  I  promise  you  this, 
— and  I  give  this  undertaking  to  the  republic,  provided  we 
ourselves  have  by  our  own  conduct  given  satisfaction  to  the 
republic, — that  Coelius's  conduct  will  never  be  at  variance  with 
our  own.  And  I  promise  this,  not  only  because  I  rely  on  the 
intimacy  that  subsists  between  him  and  me,  but  also  because 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  already  the  obligation  of  the  most 
stringent  engagements.  For  a  man  who  has  ventured  on  such 
a  step  as  that  of  prosecuting  a  man  of  consular  rank  because 
he  says  that  the  republic  has  been  injured  by  his  violence, 
cannot  possibly  behave  as  a  turbulent  citizen  in  the  re- 
public himself:  a  man  who  will  not  allow  another  to  be  at 
peace,  even  after  he  has  been  acquitted  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, can  never  himself  become  a  briber  of  others  with 
impunity. 

The  republic,  0  judges,  has  two  prosecutions,  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  Marcus  Coelius,  as  pledges  to  secure  it 
from  any  danger  from  him,  and  guai-antees  of  his  good-will 
and  devotion.  Wherefore  I  do  pray  and  entreat  you,  0  judges, 
If' after  Sextus  Clodius  has  been  acquitted  within  these  few  days 
in  this  very  city;  a  man  whom  you  have  seen  for  the  last 
two  years  acting  on  all  occasions  as  the  minister  or  leader  of 
sedition ; — a  man  who  has  burnt  sacred  temples,  and  even  the 
census  of  the  Roman  people,  and  all  the  public  records  and 
registers,  with  his  own  hands ; ' — a  man  without  property, 
without  honesty,  without  hope,  without  a  home,  without  any 
character  or  position,  polluted  in  face,  and  tongue,  and  hand, 
and  in  every  particular  of  his  life ; — a  man  who  has  degraded 
the  monument  of  Catulus,  who  has  pulled  down  my  house, 
and  burnt  that  belonging  to  my  brother ; — who  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  city,  stirred  up  the  slaves 
to  massacre  and  to  the  conflagration  of  the  city ; — I  entreat 
you,  I  say,  not  to  suffer  that  man  to  have  been  acquitted  in 
this  city  by  the  influence  of  a  woman,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  Marcus  Coelius  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the  same  city,  to 
a  woman's  lusts.  I  entreat  you  never  to  permit  the  same 
woman,  in  conjunction  with  a  man  who  is  at  the  same  time 
her  brother  and  her  husband,  to  save  a  most  infamous  robber, 

'  This  refers  to  Clodius  having  set  on  fire  the  temple  of  the  Nymphi, 
where  the  registers  of  the  censors  were  kept. 
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and  to  overwhelm  a  most  honourable  and  virtuous  young 
man. 

And  when  you  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  fact  of 
his  youth,  then  place  also  before  your  eyes,  I  entreat  you,  the 
old  age  of  his  miserable  father  whom  you  see  before  you ; 
■whose  whole  dependence  is  on  this  his  only  son  ;  who  reposes 
on  the  hopes  which  he  has  formed  of  him  ;  who  fears  nothing 
but  the  disasters  which  may  befal  him.  Support,  I  pray  you, 
that  old  man,  now  a  suppliant  for  your  mercy,  the  slave  of 
your  power,  who  while  he  throws  himself  at  your  feet,  so 
appeals  more  strongly  still  to  your  virtuous  habits,  and  to 
your  kind  and  right  feelings ;  support  him,  I  say,  moved 
either  by  the  recollection  of  your  own  parents,  or  by  the 
afifection  with  which  you  regard  your  own  children,  so  as, 
while  i-elieving  the  misery  of  another,  to  yield  to  your  own 
pious  or  indulgent  dispositions.  Do  not,  0  judges,  cause  this 
old  man,  who  is  already,  by  the  silent  progress  of  nature, 
declining  and  hastening  to  his  end,  to  fall  prematurely  through 
a  wound  inflicted  by  you,  before  the  day  which  his  natural 
destiny  has  appointed  for  him.  Do  not  overthrow  this  other 
man,  now  flourishing  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  that  his  virtue 
has  just  taken  fii'm  root,  as  it  were  by  some  whirlwind  or 
sudden  tempest.  Presei've  the  son  for  the  father,  the  father 
for  the  son,  lest  you  should  appear  either  to  have  despised  the 
old  age  of  a  man  almost  in  despair,  or  on  the  other  hand  not 
only  to  have  abstained  from  cherishing,  but  even  to  have 
struck  down  and  crushed,  a  youth  pregnant  with  the  gi'eatest 
promise.  And  if  you  do  preserve  him  to  yourselves,  to  his 
own  relations,  and  to  the  republic,  you  will  have  him  dedi- 
cated, devoted,  and  wholly  bound  to  you  and  to  your  children, 
and  you  will  enjoy,  0  judges,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
the  abundant  and  lasting  fruits  of  all  his  exertions  and 
labours. 
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THE  SPEECH   OF  M.  T.  CICERO  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  THE  CONSULAR  PROVINCES. 


THE   AHaUMENT. 

This  speech  was  delivered  about  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  consul- 
ship of  Cnoeus  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  and  Lucius  Marcius 
Philippus,  A.u.c.  698.  Before  the  new  consuls  were  elected,  the  senate 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  what  provinces  should  be  allotted  to  them 
on  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.  The  provinces  about  which  the 
question  really  was  were  the  two  Gauls  which  Cfesar  had,  and  Mace- 
donia and  Syria,  which  had  been  given  to  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso 
Csesonius,  and  to  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  consuls  of  the  year  696. 
Several  senators  had  spoken  when  Cicero  rose;  and  had  all,  except 
Servilius,  advocated  the  taking  one  or  both  of  the  Gauls  from  Caesar, 
which  was  in  fact  what  the  senate  was  desirous  to  do ;  but  Cicero,  who 
had  himself  been  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  by  Piso  and  Gabi- 
nius, was  anxious  instead  to  get  them  recalled  with  some  marks  of  dis- 
grace, and  to  have  their  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls ;  and  he 
urged  also  that  Caesar's  command  should  be  continued  to  him  till  he 
had  finished  the  war  which  he  was  carrj'ing  on  with  such  success,  and 
till  he  had  settled  the  conquered  countries.  This  was  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  senate,  and  even  of  the  existing  consuls,  who  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  matter ;  so  that  Philippus  reproached 
Cicero,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  received  worse  treatment 
from  Csesar  than  he  had  even  from  Gabinius,  since  Ctesar  had  been 
the  real  author  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him.  But  Cicero 
replied  that  his  object  was  not  the  satisfying  of  his  own  private  resent- 
ment, but  the  promotion  of  the  real  interests  of  the  republic ;  that 
Caesar  was  deserving  well  of  his  country;  that  if  he  remained  in  his 
province  he  would  soon  reduce  all  Gaul  to  subjection;  but  that  Piso 
and  Gabinius  were  only  tyrannising  over  and  draining  their  provinces, 
while  they  were  objects  of  contempt  to  all  foreign  enemies. 
The  result  was,  that  he  brought  the  senate  entirely  over  to  this  opinion, 
and  they  continued  Csesar's  command  in  Gaul,  and  recalled  Piso  and 
Gabinius  from  their  provinces,  which  were  given  to  the  new  consuls.' 

I.  If  any  one  of  you,  0  conscript  fathers,  is  waiting  to  see 
what  provinces  I  shall  propose  to  decree  to  the  consuls,  let 
him  consider  in  his  own  mind  what  men  T  must  think  it  most 
desirable  to  recal  from  the  provinces ;  and  then  he  will  not 

'  See  the  oration  against  Piso. 
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have  any  doubt  what  ought  to  be  my  sentiments,  when  he 
has  ouce  seriously  thought  what  it  is  absolutely  inevitable 
that  they  should  be.  And  if  I  were  the  first  to  deliver  the 
opinion  which  I  am  about  to  state,  you  would  in  truth  praise 
it ;  if  I  Avere  to  stand  alone  in  it,  at  all  events  you  would 
pardon  me.  Even  if  my  opinion  were  to  appear  to  you  on. 
tlie  whole  somewhat  ineligible,  still  you  would  make  some 
allowance  for  my  just  indignation.  But,  as  the  case  stands  at 
present,  0  conscript  fathers,  I  feel  no  ordinary  delight  because 
it  is  so  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic  that  Syria 
and  Macedonia  should  be  the  provinces  decreed  to  the  consuls, 
that  my  own  private  feelings  are  in  no  respect  at  variance 
with  the  general  good  ;  and  because  also  I  can  cite  the  autho- 
rity of  Pubhus  Servilius,  who  has  delivered  his  opinion  before 
me,  a  most  illustrious  man,  and  of  singular  good  faith  and 
attachment  both  to  the  republic  in  general,  and  to  my  safety 
in  particular.  And  if  he,  both  just  now,  and  whenever  he  has 
had  any  opportunity  or  possibility  of  speaking  on  the  subject, 
has  thought  it  his  duty  to  brand  not  only  with  his  adverse 
opinion  but  with  the  greatest  severity  of  language,  Gabinius 
and  Piso,  as  the  two  monsters  who  have  been  almost  the 
destruction  of  the  republic,  both  on  other  accounts,  and  also 
most  especially  because  of  their  extraordinary  wickedness  and 
unseemly  inhumanity  towards  me,  mth  what  feelings  ought 
I  myself  to  be  actuated  towards  those  men, — I  whose  safety 
they  devoted  and  ruined  for  the  gratification  of  their  own 
evil  passions  1 

But  in  declaring  my  sentiments  at  this  time,  I  will  not  be 
guided  by  my  indignation,  nor  will  I  make  my  speech  sub- 
sei-vient  to  my  enmity.  The  same  feelings  which  every  indi- 
vidual among  you  ought  to  entertain  towards  those  men,  shall 
influence  me  also.  My  own  predominant  and  peculiar  feeling 
of  pnvate  indignation,  which,  however,  you  have  always  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  yourselves  in  common  with  me,  I  will 
put  aside  while  delivering  my  opinion,  and  reserve  for  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  of  revenge. 

II.  There  are  four  provinces,  0  conscript  fathers,  con- 
cerning which  I  understand  that  opinions  have  as  yet  beei 
delivered  :  the  two  Gauls,  which  at  present  we  see  united 
under  one  command ;  and  Sp-ia ;  and  Macedonia ;  which, 
ugainst  your  will,  and  when  you  were  suffering  under  oppree- 
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Bion  and  constraint,  those  pernicious  consuls  seized  on  as  their 
reward  for  having  overturned  the  repubUc.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sempronian  law,  we  have  now  to  decree 
two  to  the  consuls.  How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  doubt  about 
Syria  and  Macedonia  being  these  two  1  I  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  those  men  are  holding  them  at  present  who  pro- 
cured them  in  such  a  way,  that  they  did  not  get  them  till 
they  condemned  this  order  of  ours,  till  they  had  destroyed 
your  authority  and  put  an  end  to  it  in  the  state  ;  till  they 
had  destroyed  all  public  credit  and  good  faith,  endangered 
the  lasting  safety  of  the  Roman  people,  and  harassed  me  and 
all  my  friends  and  relations  in  the  most  shameful  and  bar- 
barous manner. 

All  these  private  matters,  all  these  transactions  which  took 
place  in  the  city,  I  say  nothing  about ;  though  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  Hannibal  himself  never  wished  so  much 
evil  to  this  city,  as  those  men  have  done.  I  come  to  the  case 
of  the  provinces  themselves,  of  which  Macedonia,  w^hich  was 
formerly  fortified  not  by  the  towers  built,  but  by  the  trophies 
erected  by  numbers  of  our  generals,  which  had  long  ago  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  by  many  victories  and 
triumphs,  is  now  so  harassed  by  the  barbarians,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace  in  consequence  of  the  avarice  of  the 
late  consul,  that  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  placed  in  the  lap 
as  it  were  of  our  empire,  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  town 
and  to  fortify  their  citadel ;  that  that  military  road  of  oura, 
which  reaches  all  through  Macedonia  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
is  not  only  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  but 
is  even  studded  with  and  divided  among  Thracian  encamp- 
ments. And  so,  those  nations  which  had  given  large  sums  of 
money  to  our  illustrious  commanders,  to  purchase  the  blessings 
of  peace,  in  order  to  be  able  to  replenish  their  houses  which 
had  been  thus  drained,  instead  of  the  peace  which  they  had 
purchased,  havo  waged  against  us  what  is  little  short  of  a 
regular  war.  And  now  that  veiy  army  of  ours,  collected  by 
a  most  splendid  enlistment,  and  by  a  very  rigid  levy,  has 
almost  entirely  perished.  1  say  this  with  the  most  real 
grioE 

III.  The  soldiers  of  the  Roman  people  have  been  taken 
prisoners,  put  to  death,  abandoned,  and  dispersed  in  a  most 
miserable  manner.     They  have  beer,  wasted  away  by  neglect. 
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by  famine,  by  disease,  by  every  sort  of  disaster  ;  so  that  (and 
it  is  a  most  scandalous  thing)  the  wickedness  of  the  general 
appears  *  *  *  to  have  been  chastised  by  the  punishment  of 
the  army.  And  this  Macedonia,  as  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  had  been  subdued,  and  all  the  barbarians  checked,  we 
used  to  be  able  to  preserve  by  its  own  resources,  in  a  peace- 
able state,  and  in  perfect  tranquillity,  with  a  very  slight  gar- 
rison, and  a  small  army,  even  without  a  commander-in-chief, 
by  means  of  lieutenants,  and  by  the  bare  name  of  the  Roman 
people.  And  yet  now,  when  there  is  a  man  there  with  con- 
sular command  and  a  consular  army,  it  is  so  harassed  that  it 
is  scarcely  able  to  recruit  its  strength  by  a  peace  of  any  dura- 
tion. And  in  the  meantime  who  is  there  of  you  who  has  not 
lieard  and  who  does  not  know  that  the  Achajans  are  every 
year  paying  a  vast  sum  to  Lucius  Piso  1  that  all  the  reve- 
nues and  harbour  duties  of  the  Dyrrachians  have  been  con- 
verted to  a  source  of  profit  for  this  one  man  ?  that  the  city 
of  the  Byzantines,  a  citj''  most  loyal  to  you  and  to  this 
empire,  is  harassed  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy  ?  to  which 
city  he,  after  he  could  no  longer  squeeze  anything  out  of 
them,  because  of  the  poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  them, 
and  could  not  by  any  acts  of  \T.olence  extort  anything  more 
from  them,  miserable  as  they  were,  sent  his  cohorts  into 
winter  quarters,  and  gave  them  commanders  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  be  his  most  complying  and  diligent  agents  in  wicked- 
ness, and  ministers  to  his  desires. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  he  exercised  his  juris- 
diction in  a  free  city  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate.  I  pass  over  his  murders,  I  omit  all 
mention  of  his  acts  of  lust ;  of  which  there  is  a  most  bitter 
token,  for  the  lasting  recollection  of  his  infamy,  and  almost 
bringing  even  our  sovereignty  into  just  odium,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  notorious  that  some  virgins  of  the  noblest  birth 
threw  themselves  into  wells,  and  by  a  vohmtary  death 
escaped  from  otherwise  inevitable  disgi-ace.  Nor  do  I  omit 
them  now  because  they  are  not  most  enormous  atrocities, 
but  because  I  am  speaking  without  the  support  of  anj 
witnesses. 

IV.  But  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant  that  the  city  of  th( 
Byzantines  was  entirely  filled  and  superbly  decorated  witl 
Btatues  1  which  the  citizens,  even  when  exliausted  by  the  grea 
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expenses  of  important  wars,  while  sustaining  the  attacks  of 
Mithridates,  and  the  whole  force  of  Pontus,  boiling  over  and 
pouring  itself  over  all  Asia,  which  they  repiilsed  with  diffi- 
culty at  their  own  gi-eat  risk, — even  then,  I  say,  and  afterwards, 
the  Byzantines  preserved  those  statues  and  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  their  city,  and  guarded  them  most  religiously.  But 
when  you,  0  most  unhappy  and  most  infamous  of  men,  be- 
came the  commander  there,  0  Csesoninus  Calventius,  then  a 
free  city,  and  one  which  had  been  made  so  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  on  account  of  its  recent  services,  was  so 
plundered  and  stripped  of  everything,  that,  if  Caius  Virgiliiis 
the  lieutenant,  a  very  brave  and  incorruptible  man,  had  not 
interfered,  the  Byzantines  would  not  have  retained  one  single 
statue  out  of  all  their  great  number. 

What  temple  in  all  Achaia,  what  spot,  or  what  gTOve  in  the 
whole  of  Greece,  was  there  of  such  sanctity  that  a  single  statue 
or  a  single  ornament  has  been  left  in  it  1  You  purchased  from 
a  most  infamous  tribune  of  the  people,  at  the  time  of  that  gene- 
ral shipwreck  of  the  city,  which  you,  the  very  man  who  were 
bound  to  govern  it  rightly,  had  been  the  main  ag-ent  in  over- 
turning ;  you  purchased,  I  say,  at  that  time,  for  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
people  of  the  free  cities,  with  respect  to  the  moneys  which  had 
been  advanced,  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  and 
the  law  of  your  own  son-in-law.  What  you  had  bought,  you 
sold  in  such  a  manner  that  you  either  never  gave  any  decision 
at  all,  or  else  you  deprived  Roman  citizens  of  their  property. 
But  I  am  not  bringing  forward  these  facts  at  this  moment, 
0  conscript  fathers,  as  chai'ges  against  this  man ;  I  am  merely 
arguing  with  respect  to  the  province.  Therefore,  I  pass  over 
all  those  things  which  you  have  often  heai'd  of,  and  which  you 
are  well  aware  of,  even  when  you  do  not  hear  of  them.  I  say 
nothing  of  his  audacious  conduct  in  the  city,  which  he  has 
fixed  deep  in  the  recollection  of  your  eyes  and  minds ;  I  say 
nothing  of  his  arrogance,  of  his  insolence,  of  his  cruelty.  Let 
those  dark  acts  of  lust  of  his  lie  hid,  acts  which  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal by  his  stern  countenance  and  supercilious  look,  not  by  mo- 
desty and  temperance.  I  am  arguing  about  the  province,  the 
welfare  of  which  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  Will  you  not  send 
a  successor  to  such  a  man  as  this  ?  Will  you  allow  him  to  re- 
main any  longer "?  a  man  whose  fortune,  from  the  very  moment 
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tliat  he  first  reached  the  province,  has  so  vied  with  his  mcked- 
ness,  that  no  one  could  decide  whether  he  was  more  undeserv- 
ing or  more  unfortunate. 

But  as  for  Syria,  is  that  Semiraniis  any  longer  to  be  re- 
tained there  1  a  man  whose  march  into  the  province  bore  the 
appearance  of  king  Ariobarzanes  having  liired  yoiu*  consul 
to  come  and  commit  murder,  as  if  he  were  some  Thracian. 
His  very  first  arrival  in  Syria  was  signalized  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cavalry ;  after  that,  all  his  best  cohorts  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Therefore,  in  Syria,  since  he  has  been  the  commander- 
in-chief,  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  making  money-bargains 
with  tyrants,  and  selling  decisions,  and  committing  robbery 
and  piracy  and  massacre  ;  while  the  general  of  the  Roman 
people,  with  his  army  in  battle  array,  stretching  forth  his 
right  hand,  did  not  exhort  his  soldiers  to  the  pui'suit  of  glory, 
but  only  kept  crying  out  that  everything  had  been  bought 
by  him  and  was  to  be  bought  still. 

V.  And  as  for  the  miserable  farmers  of  the  revenue,  (miser- 
able man  that  I  also  am,  when  I  see  the  miseries  and  sufferings 
of  those  men  who  have  deserved  so  well  at  my  hands,)  he 
handed  them  over  as  slaves  to  the  Jews  and  Syi'ian  nations, 
themselves  born  for  slavery.  He  laid  down  as  a  iTile  from 
the  veiy  beginning,  and  he  persevered  in  it,  never  to  decide 
an  action  in  favour  of  a  farmer  of  the  revenue  ;  he  rescinded 
covenants  that  had  been  made  without  any  injustice,  he  took 
away  all  the  garrisons  established  for  their  protection ;  he 
released  many  people  who  were  subject  to  pay  tributes  and 
taxes  from  such  payments  ;  whatever  town  he  was  living  in 
or  whatever  town  he  arrived  at,  there  he  forbade  any  farmer  of 
the  revenue  or  any  servant  of  such  farmer  to  remain.  Why 
need  I  enlarge  on  this  1  He  would  be  considered  a  ciTiel  man 
if  he  had  shown  such  a  disposition  towards  our  enemies,  as 
he  did  show  towards  Ilomau  citizens,  especially  towards  those 
of  that  order  which  has  hitherto  always  been  maintained  by 
its  own  dignity  and  by  the  goodwill  of  the  magistrates. 

Therefore,  0  conscript  fathers,  you  see  that  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  were  gi-ound  down  and  nearly  ruined,  not  by  any 
rashness  with  w^hich  they  had  entered  into  their  contracts,  nor 
by  any  ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  of  transacting  business, 
but  by  the  avarice,  the  pride,  and  the  cruelty  of  Gabinius.  And 
to  their  assistance  indeed,  in  tlie  present  difficulties  of  the  trea- 
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Biiry,  it  is  actually  indispensable  that  you  should  come.  Al- 
though there  are  many  of  them  whom  you  cannot  now  relieve  ; 
men  who,  by  the  means  of  that  enemy  of  the  senate,  of  that 
most  bitter  foe  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  all  virtuous  men, 
wretched  that  they  are,  have  lost  not  only  their  property  but 
their  honourable  position  ;  men  whom  neither  parsimony, 
nor  temperance,  nor  virtue,  nor  labour,  nor  respectability  of 
character,  have  been  able  to  protect  against  the  audacity  of 
that  glutton  and  robber. 

What  are  we  to  do  1  shall  we  suffer  those  men  to  perish, 
who  are  even  now  supporting  themselves  on  the  resources  of 
their  patrimony,  or  on  the  liberality  of  their  friends  1  Or, 
suppose  any  man  has  been  prevented  by  the  enemies'  means 
from  enjoying  his  public  rights,  is  that  man  protected  by  the 
law  of  the  censors  1  but  in  tlie  case  of  a  man  who  is  prevented 
by  one  who  is  an  enemy,  though  he  may  not  be  actually  called 
one,  is  that  a  man  whom  we  ought  not  to  assist?  Retain,  then, 
in  the  province  a  little  longer  that  man  who  makes  covenants 
with  the  enemy  respecting  the  allies,  and  with  the  allies 
respecting  the  citizens, — who  thinks  himself  a  more  important 
man  than  his  colleague  on  this  account,  that  he  has  deceived 
you  by  his  morose  appearance  and  by  his  countenance,  while 
he  himself  has  never  once  pi'etended  to  be  less  worthless  than 
he  reaUy  is.  But  Piso  boasts  in  another  sort  of  fashion,  that 
he  in  a  very  short  time  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  Gabinius 
is  not  thought  the  most  infamous  of  all  men. 

VI.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  ought  to  recal  these  men 
from  their  provinces,  even  if  you  had  no  one  to  send  thither 
in  their  places  ?  Would  you,  could  you  retain  there  these  two 
pests  of  tlie  allies,  these  men  who  are  the  destruction  of  the 
soldiers,  the  ruin  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  desolators 
of  the  provinces,  the  disgracers  of  the  empire  1  But  you,  your- 
selves, in  the  preceding  year,  did  recal  these  very  men,  when 
they  had  only  just  arrived  in  the  provinces.  And,  if  at  that 
time  your  judgment  had  been  unfettered,  and  if  the  matter 
had  not  been  so  frequently  adjourned,  and,  at  the  last,  taken 
wholly  out  of  yoiu'  hands,  you  would  have  restored  your 
authority,  as  you  were  most  anxious  to  do,  recalhng  those 
men  by  whom  it  had  been  lost,  and  compelling  them  to  render 
up  the  rewards  which  they  had  received,  and  which  had  been 
ijonferred  on  them  in  return  for  their  wickedness  and  for  the 
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overthnjw  of  their  country.  And  if  they  at  that  time  escaped 
from  that  punishment,  through  no  merit  of  tlicii'  own,  but 
through  the  influence  of  others,  greatly  against  your  consent, 
still  they  have  undergone  a  much  gi-eater  and  severer  punish- 
ment. 

For  what  severer  punishment  could  befal  any  one,  in  whom 
there  exists,  if  not  any  respect  for  his  reputation,  at  all  events 
some  fear  of  punishment,  than  to  have  those  letters  of  theirs 
utterly  disbelieved  which  announced  that  the  republic  had 
been  very  successful  in  war  1  The  senate  decided  this,  when  in 
a  very  full  house  it  refused  Gabiuius  a  supplication  ;  they  de- 
cided, in  the  first  place,  that  no  belief  at  all  could  be  given  to 
a  man  polluted  with  every  sort  of  guilt  and  wickedness  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  affairs  of  the  republic  coidd  not  possibly  be 
managed  successfully  by  a  traitor,  especially  by  that  man  who 
was  known  to  be  at  the  time  an  enemy  of  the  republic  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  even  the  immortal  gods  themselves  did  not  choose 
their  temples  to  be  thrown  open,  and  supplications  to  be 
addressed  to  them  in  the  name  of  a  most  profligate  and 
wicked  man. 

Therefore,  that  other  man  is  either  himself  a  learned  man, 
and  one  well  instructed  by  his  Greek  slaves,  with  whom  he 
now  sups  behind  the  scenes,  as  he  used  to  do  before  the  cur- 
tain, or  else  he  has  wiser  friends  than  Gabinius,  from  whom  no 
letters  are  produced. 

VII.  Shall  we  then  have  these  men  for  our  generals  1  the 
one  of  whom  does  not  venture  to  inform  us  whether  *  *  *  * 
he  is  styled  Imperator ;  and  the  other  must  in  a  few  days 
repent  of  having  veutm-ed  to  mention  such  a  thing  to  us,  if 
his  clerks  do  not  tire  of  writing.  And  if  that  man  has  any 
friends,  or  indeed,  if  it  be  possible  that  any  one  should  be  a 
friend  to  so  savage  and  foul  a  brute,  they  comfort  themselves 
with  this  consolation,  that  this  senatorial  order  once  refused 
an  application  to  Titus  Albucius.  But,  first  of  all,  the  cases 
are  very  unlike.  The  proprastor  had  had  a  battle  with  one 
auxiliary  cohort  against  a  lot  of  banditti  clad  in  sheepskins  in 
Sardinia.  And  a  war  against  the  mightiest  nations  and  tyrants 
of  Syi'ia  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  means  of  a  consular 
army,  and  a  magistrate  invested  with  the  supreme  miltary 
command.  In  tlie  next  place,  Albucius  had  had  already  de- 
creed to  himself  in  Syria  the  same  thing  which  he  was  soiicitr 
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ing  from  the  senate.  For  it  was  notorious  that  he,  like  a 
Greek,  and  like  a  liglit-headed  inconsiderate  man  as  he  "was, 
had  celebrated  something  like  a  triumph  in  the  province 
itself.  And  therefore  the  senate  mai'ked  their  displeasure  at 
this  precipitate  conduct  of  his,  by  the  refusal  of  a  supplication. 
But  let  him,  in  truth,  enjoy  this  as  some  comfort ;  and  let 
him  think  this  very  eminent  mark  of  disgrace  all  the  less 
considerable,  because  it  has  been  inflicted  on  himself  alone ; 
provided  only  that  he  is  content  to  expect  the  same  end  as 
that  man  by  whose  precedent  he  consoles  himself.  Especially 
as  Albucius  was  not  liable  to  the  reproach  of  either  Piso's 
lust,  or  Gabinius's  audacity,  and  yet  fell  by  this  one  blow, 
the  infamy  with  which  he  was  branded  by  the  senate. 

But  the  man  who  proposes  to  decree  the  two  Gauls  to  the 
two  consuls,  would  retain  both  these  men  in  their  provinces. 
But  he  who  proposes  to  decree  them  one  of  the  Gauls,  and 
either  Syria  or  Macedonia,  still  would  retain  one  of  these 
men ;  and  while  they  are  both  equal  in  wickedness,  he  pro- 
poses to  make  their  future  condition  unequal.  No,  I  will 
make  them,  says  he,  prsetorian  provinces,  in  order  that  Piso 
and  Gabinius  may  have  successors  appointed  immediately. 
Yes;  if  you  are  allowed  to  do  so.  For  then  the  tribune  will 
be  able  to  intercede  with  his  veto  ;  but  at  present  he  cannot 
do  so.  Therefore,  I  myself,  who  now  propose  to  decree  to  the 
consuls  who  are  to  be  elected,  Syria  and  Macedonia,  am  pre- 
pared also  to  make  them  praetorian  provinces,  in  order  that 
the  praetors  may  have  their  provinces  for  a  year,  and  that  we 
may  see  those  men  among  us  as  soon  as  possible  whom  we 
cannot  see  at  all  with  any  equanimity. 

VIII.  But  believe  me,  those  men  wiU  never  have  succes- 
sors appointed  to  them,  except  when  a  motion  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  law  by  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  interpose  his  veto  while  the  debate 
's  pending  about  the  provinces  ;  therefore,  as  this  opportunity 
is  lost,  you  must  now  wait  an  entire  yeai* ;  during  which 
interval  the  calamities  of  the  citizens,  the  miseries  of  the 
allies,  and  the  impunity  of  the  most  wicked  men  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

But  even  if  they  were  the  most  excellent  of  men,  still,  in 
my  opinion,  it  could  never  be  advisable  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  Caius  Caesar.     Now,  concerning  this  matter,  0  conscript 
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fathers,  I  shall  declare  my  real  sentimen,ts,  and  I  shall  not  be 
disconcerted  by  that  interruption  of  my  most  intimate  friend, 
who  did  a  little  while  ago  interrupt  my  speech,  as  you  heard. 
That  excellent  man  says  that  I  ought  not  to  be  more  hostile 
to  Gabinius  than  to  Csesar  ;  for  that  all  that  storm,  to  which 
I  yielded,  was  raised  by  the  instigation  and  assistance  of 
Caesar.  And  if  I  were  in  the  first  instance  to  reply  that  I 
was  having  regard  to  the  common  advantage,  and  not  to  my 
own  private  sufferings,  could  I  not  establish  that,  when  I  say 
that  I  am  doing  what  I  well  may  do  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  other  most  valiant  and  most  illustrious  citizens  1  Did 
Tiberius  Gracchus  (I  am  speaking  of  the  father,  and  would 
that  his  son  had  never  degenerated  from  that  father's  virtue !) 
gain  such  great  glory  because  he,  while  tribune  of  the  people, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  college  who  was  any  assistance 
to  Lucius  Scipio,  though  he  was  the  bitterest  possible  enemy, 
both  to  him  and  to  his  brother  Africanus;  and  did  he  not 
swear  in  the  public  assembly  that  he  had  by  no  means  become 
reconciled  to  him,  but  that  it  seemed  to  him  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  dignity  of  the  empire  that,  after  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  had  been  led  to  prison  while  Scipio  was  celebrating 
his  triumph,  the  very  man  also  who  had  triumphed  should  be 
led  to  the  same  place  ? 

Who  had  a  greater  number  of  enemies  than  Gains  Marius  1 
There  were  Lucius  Crassus,  Marcus  Scaurus,  (were  there  no 
more  1)  and  all  the  Metelli.  But  those  men  not  only  forbore 
to  recal  that  enemy  of  theirs  from  Gaul  by  their  votes,  but 
also,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Gallic  wai',  they  even  voted 
him  tlie  province  out  of  the  regular  order.  A  most  important 
war  has  been  waged  in  Gaul ;  very  mighty  nations  have  been 
subdued  by  Csesar ;  but  they  are  not  yet  established  with 
laws,  or  with  any  fixed  system  of  rights,  or  by  a  peace  which 
can  be  very  thoroughly  depended  on.  We  see  that  the  war 
has  been  carried  on,  and,  to  say  the  ti-uth,  nearly  brought  to 
a  conclusion  ;  but  we  shall  only  see  it  all  actually  terminated 
in  a  successful  manner,  if  the  man  who  commenced  it  remains 
to  follow  it  up  to  the  last.  If  a  successor  is  appointed  to  him, 
there  is  great  danger  tliat  we  may  heai*  that  the  embers  of 
this  momentous  war  ai'e  again  fanned  into  a  flame  and  re- 
kindled. Therefore  I,  a  senator,  an  enemy,  if  you  please,  of 
the  man  himself,  feel  it  my  duty  to  be,  as  I  always  have  been, 
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a  friend  to  the  republic.  What  if  I  lay  aside  my  enmity 
itself  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  who,  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  have  a  right  to  blame  me  1  especially  as  I  have  at  all 
times  thought  that  I  ought  to  seek  for  the  models  for  all  my 
intentions  and  for  all  my  actions  in  the  conduct  of  the  most 
illustrious  men, 

IX.  Was  not,  I  should  hke  to  know,  was  not  that  great  man 
Marcus  Lepidus,  who  was  twice  consul,  and  also  Pontifex 
Maximus,  praised  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  men's  recollec- 
tion, but  also  in  the  records  of  omt  annals,  and  by  the  voice 
of  an  immortal  poet,  because  on  the  day  that  he  was  made 
censor,  he  immediately,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  reconciled 
himself  to  Marcus  Fulvius,  his  colleag-ue,  a  man  who  was  his 
bitterest  enemy,  in  order  that  they  might  perfoiTQ  their  com- 
mon duty  devolving  on  them  in  the  censorship  with  one 
common  feeling  and  union  of  good-will  ?  And  to  pass  over 
ancient  instances,  of  which  there  is  no  end,  did  not  your  own 
father,  0  Philippus,  did  not  he  become  reconciled  at  one  and 
the  same  time  with  all  his  greatest  enemies  1  to  all  of  whom 
the  same  attachment  to  the  republic  now  reconciled  him 
which  had  previously  separated  him  from  them.  I  pass  over 
many  instances,  because  I  see  before  me  these  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  republic,  Publius  Servilius  and  Marcus 
Lucullus  ;  would  that  that  gi'eat  man,  Lucius  Lucullus,  were 
still  alive  !  What  enmities  were  ever  more  bitter  in  this  city 
that  those  which  .subsisted  between  the  Luculli  and  the  Ser- 
vilii  1  But  in  those  most  gallant  men  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  and  their  o'mi  dignity,  not  only  put  an  end  to  that 
ill-feeling,  but  even  changed  it  into  friendship  and  intimacy. 
What  1  did  not  Quintus  Metellus  Nepos,  while  consul,  in  the 
temple  of  the  all -good  and  all-powerful  Jupiter,  influenced  by 
your  authority,  and  also  by  the  incredible  dignity  of  eloquence 
of  that  same  Publius  Semlius,  become  reconciled  to  me 
though  I  was  far  away,  and  do  me  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice 1  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  an  enemy  to  this  man,  by 
whose  letters^  by  whose  glory,  and  by  whose  messengei's  my 
ears  are  every  day  saluted  with  previously  unknown  names  of 
ti'ibes,  and  nations,  and  places  1  1  burn,  believe  me,  0  con- 
script fathers,  (as  indeed  you  do  believe  of  me,  and  as  you 
feel  yourselves,)  with  an  incredible  love  for  my  countiy ; 
which  love  compelled  me  formerly  to  encounter  most  terrible 
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dangers  ■which  were  lianging  over  it,  at  the  risk  of  my  own 
life  ;  and  again,  when  I  saw  every  sort  of  weapon  aimed  from 
all  quarters  against  my  country,  drove  me  to  put  myself  in 
their  way,  and  to  expose  myself  singly  to  their  blows  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  And  this,  my  ancient 
and  perpetual  disposition  towards  the  republic,  now  reunites 
and  reconciles  me  to  and  iinites  me  in  friendship  with  Caias 
Caesar.  In  short,  let  men  think  what  they  please  ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  other  than  a  friend  to  one  who  deservcTj 
well  of  his  country. 

X.  In  truth,  if  I  have  not  only  taken  on  myself  the  enmity 
of,  but  have  declared  and  waged  open  war  against  those  men 
who  wished  to  destroy  all  these  things  with  fire  and  sword ; 
though  some  of  them  were  my  own  personal  acquaintances, 
and  some  had  been  saved  on  capital  trials  through  my  defence 
of  them  ;  why  should  not  the  same  republic  which  was  able 
to  make  me  hostile  to  my  friends,  be  able  also  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  enemies  1  What  reason  had  I  for  hating  Publius 
Clodius,  except  that  I  thought  him  likely  to  prove  a  mis- 
chievous citizen  to  my  country,  inasmuch  as,  inflamed  by  the 
most  infamous  lust,  he  trampled  vmder  foot  by  one  crime  two 
most  holy  considerations,  religion  and  chastity  1  Is  it,  there- 
fore, doubtful  from  these  actions,  which  he  has  done  and 
which  he  is  doing  every  day,  that  I  in  opposing  him  was  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  the  republic  more  than  my  own  tran- 
quillity; but  that  some  others,  who  defended  him,  thought 
moi'e  of  their  own  ease  than  they  did  of  the  peace  of  the 
community? 

I  admit  that  I  was  of  a  different  opinion  to  Cajsar  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  that  I  agreed  with 
all  of  you :  but  now  I  am  agreeing  also  with  you  with  whom 
I  felt  in  common  before.  For  you, — to  whom  Lucius  Piso 
does  not  venture  to  send  letters  respecting  his  exploits, — you 
who  have  condemned  the  letters  of  Gabinius  with  a  most  re- 
markable stigma,  and  an  unprecedented  mark  of  disgrace, 
have  decreed  supplications  to  Caius  Ca3sar  in  such  number,  as 
were  never  decreed  before  to  any  one  in  one  war,  and  with 
such  attending  circumstances  of  honour  as  were  never  voted 
to  any  one  at  all.  Why,  then,  need  I  wait  for  any  man  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  him? 
This  most  honourable  order  has  mediated  between  us ;  that 
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order  whicli  is  the  instigator  aud  the  leader  both  of  the  public 
counsels  and  of  all  my  own  designs.  I  am  following  you,  0 
conscript  fathers,  I  am  obeying  you,  I  am  adopting  your 
opinions  ; — yours,  I  say,  who,  as  long  as  you  had  no  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  designs  of  Caius  Csesar  with  respect 
to  the  republic,  saw  that  I  too  was  very  little  connected  with 
him ;  since  you  changed  your  opinions  and  inclinations  on 
account  of  his  great  achievements,  you  have  seen  me  also  not 
only  the  sharer  of  your  sentiments,  but  also  the  paneg}Tist 
and  advocate  of  them. 

XL  But  what  is  the  reason  why  in  this  cause  men  so  ex- 
ceedingly marvel  at  and  find  fault  with  my  opinions,  when  J 
also  before  now  proposed  and  voted  for  many  things  whict. 
concerned  that  man's  dignity,  more  than  they  did  the  safety 
of  the  republic?  I  proposed  and  carried  a  supplication  of 
fifteen  days  in  Caesar's  honour,  the  bill  being  passed  in  the 
terms  which  I  drew  up.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
good  of  the  republic,  to  have  had  it  last  only  the  same  number 
of  days  as  the  supplication  in  honour  of  Caius  Marius.  That 
could  not  have  been  accovmted  by  the  immortal  gods  a  scanty 
thanksgiving,  which  was  as  great  as  had  heretofore  been  offered 
in  the  most  important  wars.  Therefore,  that  increased  number 
of  days  was  given  to  the  dignity  of  the  man.  And  in  respect 
of  that,  I,  who  as  consul  brought  forward  the  motion,  first, 
for  decreeing  a  supplication  of  ten  days  to  Cnaeus  Pompeius, 
after  Mithridates  had  been  slain  and  the  Mithridatic  war  been 
terminated, — I,  in  compliance  with  whose  opinion  it  was  that 
the  ordinary  number  of  days  that  a  supplication  in  honour  of 
a  consul  lasted,  was  doubled,  (for  you  all  agreed  with  me, 
when,  having  had  the  letters  of  that  same  Pompeius  read,  and 
knowing  that  all  wars  both  by  sea  and  land  were  happily  ter- 
minated, you  decreed  a  supplication  of  twelve  days,) — I,  I 
say,  admired  the  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind  of  Pompeius, 
in  that,  when  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  preferred  to  all 
other  men  in  every  sort  of  honour,  he  now  was  giving  a  more 
imple  honour  to  another  than  he  himself  had  received. 
Therefore,  in  that  supplication  which  I  proposed,  the  honour 
was  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  the  established  usages 
of  our  ancestors,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  language  in  which  the  decree  was  couched,  and 
the  honour,  and  the  novelty  of  the  attendant  circumstances, 
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and  the  number  of  the  days,'  was  meant  as  a  compliment  to 
the  renown  and  glory  of  Cscsar  himself. 

A  motion  was  lately  brought  forward  before  our  body  con- 
cerning the  pay  of  the  army.  I  not  only  voted  for  it  myself, 
but  I  laboured  earnestly  to  induce  you  to  vote  for  it ;  I  re- 
plied to  many  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  objected  to  it  ; 
I  supported  it  also  by  writing.  Iia  that  case  also,  I  was  rather 
considering  the  dignity  of  the  man  who  commanded  the  army, 
than  any  particular  necessity  that  existed  for  the  measiure. 
For  I  thought  that  he,  even  without  this  additional  supply  of 
money,  was  able  to  maintain  his  army  with  the  booty  that  he 
had  already  acquired,  and  to  terminate  the  war.  But  I 
thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  diminish  the  glory  and 
splendour  of  that  triumph  of  his  by  any  parsimony  on  our 
part. 

A  discussion  took  place  also  about  the  ten  lieutenants  wliom 
he  wished  to  have  appointed ;  and  some  voted  altogether  against 
giving  them,  others  asked  for  precedents,  others  wished  to  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  others  declared 
their  opinion  in  favom*  of  it  without  any  complimentary  ex- 
pressions to  Csesar  himself.  But  on  that  occasion,  I  spoke  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  let  all  men  see  that,  though  I  thought 
the  measure  advantageous  to  the  republic,  I  was  promoting  it 

'  A  supplicntio  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or  supplication  to  the 
gods,  decreed  by  the  senate,  when  all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the 
statues  of  tlie  gods  were  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches, 
ipulvinaria,)  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanksgivings  and 
prayers.     (See  Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  10.) 

It  was  decreed  after  great  victories,  and  also  in  times  of  public  danger 
and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

When  decreed  for  a  victory,  the  number  of  days  during  which  it  was 
to  last  was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  tlio  victory.  Sometimes 
it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,  but  more  commonly  for  three  or  five 
days.  After  the  supplicatiou  mentioned  here  of  fifteen  days,  one  of 
twenty  days  was  decreed  to  Csesar  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Vercin- 
getorix  ;  and  from  tiiis  time  forward  the  senate  appears  to  have 
increased  the  number  of  days  out  of  compliment  to  the  general,  so  that 
we  find  mention  of  Ru|)plications  for  forty  and  fifty  days,  (see  Cic. 
Phil.  xiv.  14,)  and  even  sixty  days.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  was  not  always  followed  by  one  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Cicero  himself,  to  whom  a  supplication  was  decreed  for  his 
suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  was  no  subject  for  a 
triumph,  being  a  civil  traasacLion.  Vide  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  v.  *S'mj> 
plicatio. 
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more  cordially  out  of  a  desire  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  dignitj 
of  Caesar. 

XII.  And  I,  who  have  been  received  in  all  those  discus- 
sions ,with  silent  attention,  now  that  the  question  is  about 
the  provinces  which  are  to  be  decreed  to  the  consids,  am  in- 
terrupted ;  though  in  all  the  former  transactions  it  was  only 
a  compliment  to  an  individual  that  I  urged,  while  now  I  have 
no  motive  but  the  consideration  of  the  war,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  republic.  For,  as  for  Caesar  himself,  what 
reason  can  tliere  be  why  he  should  wish  any  longer  to  remain 
in  the  province,  except  for  the  purpose  of  not  giving  over  to 
the  republic  the  measures  which  have  been  undertaken  by 
him  before  they  are  completely  consummated  1  It  is  the 
delightful  nature  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  cities,  and  the  civilized  state  and  accomplished  habits 
of  those  nations  and  natives, — it  is  a  desire  for  victory,  it  is  a 
wish  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  empire,  tliat  detains  him 
there  !  What  is  there  anywhere  more  severe  than  those  coun- 
tries 1  what  more  uncivilized  than  their  towns  1  what  more 
barbai'ous  than  their  citizens'?  Moreover,  what  can  be  imagined 
more  desirable  than  the  victories  which  he  has  already  gained, 
or  what  can  be  discovered  beyond  the  ocean  1  Is  his  return 
to  his  couutiy  likely  to  be  disagreeable  to  any  one  1  Can  it 
be  so  either  to  the  people  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  his  com- 
mand, or  to  the  senate  from  whom  he  has  received  so  many 
distinctions  1  Does  time  foster  his  wish  to  see  his  country 
again,  or  does  it  rather  increase  his  forgetfulness  of  it  1  And 
do  those  laurels  of  his  which  he  has  gained  amid  such  dangers, 
lose  their  greenness  by  the  time  that  elapses  after  their  acqui- 
sition ?  If,  then,  there  be  any  one  who  is  not  attached  to 
that  man,  still  such  an  one  has  no  reason  for  recalling  him 
from  his  province.  It  is  only  recalling  him  to  glory,  to 
triumph,  to  receive  congratulations,  to  receive  the  highest 
honom-s  which  the  senate  can  bestow,  to  receive  the  thanis  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  to  become  the  object  of  the  devoted 
affection  of  the  people. 

But  if  he,  out  of  his  regard  for  the  iaiterests  of  the  republic, 
does  not  hasten  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  extraordinary  good 
fortune  which  is  in  store  for  him,  preferring  to  remain  and 
finish  everything ;  what  ought  I  to  do  as  a  senator, — I,  who 
ought  to  think  only  of  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  even  if 
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his  wishes  were  opposed  to  it  1  For  I  feel,  0  conscript  fathers, 
that  we  at  this  time,  while  engaged  in  decreeing  provinces  to 
the  consuls,  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  the  preservation  of  per- 
petual peace.  For  who  is  there  who  is  not  aware  that  all  our 
other  possessions  are  safe  from  all  danger,  and  even  from  all 
suspicion  of  war?  We  have  for  some  time  seen  that  immense 
sea, — by  the  disturbed  condition  of  which  not  only  our  voyages 
by  sea  were  impeded,  but  even  o\ir  cities  and  our  military 
marches  and  roads  were  exposed  to  annoyance, — now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  valour  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  possessed  from 
the  ocean  to  the  very  extremity  of  Pontus,  like  one  vast  har- 
bour in  a  safe  and  defensible  state  ;  and  as  for  those  nations, 
which  by  their  mere  numbers  and  the  immensity  of  their 
population  were  sufficient  to  overflow  our  provinces,  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  so  thinned  in  numbers,  and  others  so 
severely  checked  by  that  same  man,  that  Asia,  which  was  for- 
merly the  limit  of  our  empire,  is  now  itself  bounded  on  the 
further  side  by  three  of  our  provinces.  I  might  go  on  speak- 
ing of  every  region  and  of  every  race  of  men.  There  is  no 
nation  which  is  not  either  so  far  destroyed  as  scarcely  to  have 
any  existence  at  all,  or  so  utterly  subdued  as  to  be  quite 
tranquil ;  or  else  so  entirely  at  peace  with  us,  as  to  share  out- 
exultation  at  oiir  victories  and  at  the  extension  of  our 
empire. 

XIII.  The  war  with  Gaul,  0  conscript  fathers,  has  been 
earned  on  actively  since  Caius  Caesar  has  been  our  com- 
mander-in-chief; previously,  we  were  content  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  repel  attacks.  For  our  generals  at  all  times 
thought  it  better  to  limit  themselves  to  repulsing  those 
nations,  than  to  provoke  their  hostility  by  any  attack  of  our 
own.  Even  that  great  man,  Caius  Marius,  whose  godlike  and 
amazing  valour  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  lloman  people 
in  many  of  its  distresses  and  disasters,  was  content  to  check 
the  enormous  multitudes  of  Gauls  who  were  forcing  their 
way  into  Italy,  without  endeavoui'ing  to  penetrate  himself 
into  their  cities  and  dwelling-places.  And  lately,  that  partner 
of  my  lal)ours,  and  dangers,  and  counsels,  Caius  Pomptinus, 
that  most  gallant  mau,  cinished  in  battle  a  war  of  the 
Allobroges  which  rose  up  suddenly  against  us,  and  which  was 
excited  by  that  impious  conspiracy,  and  defeated  those  tribes 
who  had  provoked  us,  and  then  he  remained  quiet,  contented 
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vnth.  tlie  victory  by  which  he  had  delivered  the  repubhc  from 
alarm. 

But  I  see  that  the  counsels  of  Caius  Caesar  are  widely 
different.  For  he  thought  it  his  duty,  not  only  to  war  against 
those  men  whom  he  saw  already  in  arms  against  the  Roman 
people,  but  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Gaul  under  oui*  dominion. 
Therefore,  he  fought  with  the  gi'eatest  success  against  those 
most  valiant  and  powerful  nations,  the  Germans  and  Helve- 
tians ;  and  the  other  nations  he  alarmed,  and  di'ove  back,  and 
defeated,  and  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  people ;  so  that  those  districts  and  those  nations 
which  were  previously  known  to  us  neither  by  any  one's  letters, 
nor  by  the  personal  account  of  any  one,  nor  even  by  vague 
report,  have  now  been  overrun  and  thoroughly  examined  by 
our  own  general,  by  our  own  army,  and  by  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  people. 

Hitherto,  0  conscript  fathers,  we  have  only  kno^vn  the  road 
into  Gaul.  All  other  parts  of  it  were  possessed  by  nations 
which  were  either  hostile  to  this  empire,  or  treacherous,  or 
vmknown  to  us,  or,  at  all  events,  savage,  barbarian,  and  war- 
like ; — nations  which  no  one  ever  existed  who  did  not  wish  to 
break  their  power  and  subdue :  nor  has  any  one,  from  the 
very  first  rise  of  this  empire,  ever  cai'efully  deliberated  about 
oui-  repubhc,  who  has  not  thought  Gaul  the  chief  object  of 
apprehension  to  this  empire.  But  still,  on  account  of  the 
power  and  vast  population  of  those  nations,  we  never  before 
have  had  a  war  with  all  of  them ;  we  have  always  been  con- 
tent to  resist  them  when  attacked.  Now,  at  last,  it  has  been 
brought  about  that  there  should  be  one  and  the  same  boun- 
dary to  our  empire  and  to  those  nations, 

XIV.  Nature  had  previously  protected  Italy  by  the  Alps, 
not  without  some  especial  kindness  of  the  gods  in  providing 
us  with  such  a  bulwark.  For  if  that  road  had  been  open  to 
the  savage  disposition  and  vast  numbers  of  the  Gauls,  this 
city  would  never  have  been  the  home  and  chosen  seat  of  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Now,  indeed,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
sink  down  if  they  please ;  for  there  is  nothing  beyond  those 
lofty  heights  as  far  as  the  ocean  itself,  which  can  be  any  object 
of  fear  to  Italy.  But  still  it  will  be  the  work  of  one  or  two 
summers  finally  to  bind  the  whole  of  Gaul  in  everlasting 
chains  either  by  fear,  or  hope,  or  punishment,  or  reward,  or 
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arms,  or  laws.  And  if  our  affairs  there  are  left  m  an  un- 
finished state,  and  while  there  is  still  some  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing remaining,  although  the  enemy  may  be  pruned  back 
sevei'ely  for  the  present,  still  they  will  raise  their  heads  again 
some  time  or  other,  and  come  forth  with  lecruited  strengtli 
to  renew  the  war.  Let,  then,  Gaul  be  left  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  that  man  to  whose  valour,  and  good  faith,  and  good 
fortune  it  has  already  been  entrusted.  If,  iu  truth,  he, 
having  been  distingxiishcd  by  such  marked  kindness  of  For- 
tune, were  unwilling  to  risk  the  favour  of  that  fickle  goddess 
too  often ;  if  he  were  anxious  himself  to  return  to  his  country, 
to  his  household  gods,  to  that  dignity  which  he  sees  in  store 
for  him  in  this  city,  to  his  most  charming  children,  and  to 
his  most  illustrious  son-in-law  ;i  if  he  were  impatient  to  be 
borne  in  triumph  as  a  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  crowned  with 
the  illustrious  laiirel  of  victory ;  if,  in  short,  he  were  appre- 
hensive of  some  disaster,  as  no  event  can  now  add  so  much 
glory  to  him  as  a  mishap  might  deprive  him  of;  still  it  would 
be  your  duty  to  insist  on  all  those  affairs  being  brought  to  a 
termination  by  the  same  man  who  has  begim  them  so  success- 
fully. But  when  he  has  not  yet  satisfied  his  own  desire  for 
glory  and  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  as  he  prefers 
coming  at  a  later  period  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  toils 
rather  than  not  discharging  to  the  full  the  duty  which  the 
republic  has  committed  to  him;  then  certainly,  we,  for  our 
part,  ought  not  to  recal  a  general  who  is  so  eager  to  conduct 
the  afiairs  of  the  republic  gloriously,  nor  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion and  to  hinder  his  plans  for  the  whole  Gallic  war,  which 
ai'e  now  almost  matured  and  accomplished. 

XV.  For  I  cannot  at  all  approve  of  those  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  by  some  most  illustrious  men,  one  of 
whom  proposes  to  give  the  consuls  the  further  Gaul  and 
Syria,  and  the  other  inclines  to  the  nearer  Gaul.  He  who 
])roposes  the  further  Gaul,  throws  all  those  matters  into  con- 
fusion about  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  and  shows  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  advocating  a  law  which  he  afiirms  to 
be  no  law  at  all ;  and  that  he  is  taking  away  that  part  of  the 
province  to  which  no  interruption  can  be  given,  but  is  not 
touching  that  part  which  has  a  defender.  The  effect  of  hia 
conduct  also  is  not  to  meddle  with  that  which  has  been  con- 
'  Pompeius. 
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ffeiTed  by  the  people,  while  at  the  same  time  he.  a  senator,  is 
anxious  to  take  away  what  has  been  given  by  the  senate. 

The  other  disregards  all  consideration  of  the  Gallic  war;  he 
discharges  the  duty  of  a  virtuous  senator  :  though  he  thinks 
the  law  invalid,  still  he  observes  it ;  for  he  fixes  beforehand  a 
day  for  his  successor  to  enter  on  his  office.  *  *  *  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  principles  of  oui'  ancestors,  than  for  the  consul,  who 
on  the  first  of  January  is  to  have  a  province,  to  have  it 
promised  to  him  in  this  way,  and  not  regularly  decreed  to 
him.  Suppose  he  were  during  the  whole  of  his  consulship 
without  a  province,  though,  even  before  he  was  elected,  a 
province  was  decreed  to  him,  is  he  to  cast  lots  for  a  province, 
or  not  1  For  it  is  absurd  not  to  di*aw  lots  for  one, — absurd 
also  not  to  get  that  which  one  has  drawn  by  lot.  Is  he  to 
march  out  iu  the  robe  of  a  commander-in-chief?  Whither  is 
he  to  march  1  Whj,  to  a  place  where  he  may  not  arrive 
before  a  certain  fixed  day.  All  January  and  February  he  is 
not  to  have  a  province.  At  last,  on  the  first  of  March,  up  will 
spring  a  province  for  him  all  on  a  sudden.  Nevertheless,  if 
these  sentiments  prevail,  Piso  will  remain  in  his  province. 

And  though  these  are  weighty  considerations,  still  none  of 
them  are  more  serious  than  this — that  it  is  an  insulting 
thing  for  a  commander-in-chief  to  be  mulcted,  as  it  were, 
by  a  diminution  of  his  provinces ;  and  we  ought  to  take 
great  care  that  such  a  thing  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen, 
not  only  not  in  the  case  of  a  most  illustrious  man,  but  not 
even  in  that  of  a  man  of  moderate  reputation. 

XVI.  I  am  well  aware,  0  conscript  fathers,  that  you  have 
decreed  many  extraordinary  honours  to  Cains  Csesar;  honours 
which  ai-e  almost  unprecedented.  In  that  he  has  amply 
merited  them,  you  have  been  grateful ;  if  I  add,  too,  that  he 
is  a  man  most  thoroughly  attached  to  this  order  of  the  senate, 
you  have  been  wise  and  provident.  For  this  order  has  never 
heaped  its  distinctions  and  kindnesses  on  any  one  who  has 
subsequently  thought  any  dignity  preferable  to  that  which  he 
had  obtained  by  your  favom*.  For  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  to  be  the  leading  man  in  this  body  who  has  preferred 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people.  But  all  men  who  have 
done  this,  have  either  distrusted  themselves  on  account  of 
their  consciousness  of  their  want  of  worth,  or  else  they  have 
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been  diiven  away  from  a  union  with  this  order  on  account  of 
the  disparagement  of  their  merits  bj'^  the  rest,  and  so  they 
have  been  almost  constrained  to  throw  themselves  out  of  thia 
harbour  on  those  stormy  billows.  And  if,  after  they  have 
been  tossed  about  on  those  surges,  and  have  become  wearied 
of  their  voyage  amid  the  whims  of  the  people,  having  been 
successful  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  they 
show  their  faces  again  in  the  senate-house,  and  wish  to  gain 
the  favours  of  this  most  honourable  order,  I  say  that  they 
are  not  only  not  to  be  repelled,  but  ai'e  to  be  received  with 
open  arms,  and  courted. 

We  are  warned  by  the  bravest  man  and  most  admirable 
consisl  who  has  ever  existed  in  the  memory  of  man,  to  take 
care  that  the  nearer  Gaul  be  not  decreed  against  oar  will  to 
any  one  after  the  election  of  tliose  consuls  who  are  now  about 
to  be  elected,  and  that  it  be  not  for  the  future  occupied  for 
ever  by  these  men  who  are  the  constant  attackers  of  this 
order,  by  some  turbulent  system  of  currying  favour  with  the 
mob.  And  although  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  such  a  measure,  0  conscript  fathers,  especially 
when  warned  of  them  by  a  consul  of  the  greatest  wisdom, 
and  one  who  is  an  especial  guardian  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
Btill  I  think  that  there  is  an  evil  to  be  regarded  with  even 
more  apprehension  than  that, — the  evil,  I  mean,  of  diminish- 
ing the  honours  of  most  illustrious  and  powerfiQ  citizens,  and 
rejecting  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  this  order. 

For  even  supposing  that  Gains  Julius,  having  been  dis- 
tinguished by  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
honours  by  the  senate,  wore  compelled  to  deliver  up  this 
province  to  one  whom  you  would  be  veiy  unwilling  to  see 
there,  still  I  cannot  possibly  be  induced  to  suspect  that  he 
would  deprive  that  body  of  liberty  by  which  he  himself  had 
had  the  greatest  glory  confeiTed  on  him.  Lastly,  what  dis- 
position every  one  will  have  I  know  not;  I  am  aware  only  of 
what  my  own  hopes  are.  I,  as  a  senator,  am  bound  to  take 
care,  as  f;\r  as  I  can,  that  no  illustrious  or  powerful  man  shall 
appear  to  have  any  right  to  feel  offended  with  this  body. 
These  sentiments  I  should  express  out  of  regard  to  the  re- 
public, even  were  I  ever  so  gi-eat  an  enemy  to  Gains  Gsesar. 

XVII.  But  I  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  the  pi-esent  discus- 
sion, with  the  object  of  being  for  the  future  less  frequently 
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interrupted  by  certain  persons,  or  less  reproved  in  the  opinion 
of  some  who  forbear  to  interrupt  me,  to  explain  briefly  what 
is  the  nature  of  my  relations  with  Caesar.  And  in  the  first 
place,  I  pass  over  that  period  of  familiarity  and  intimacy 
which  existed  between  him  and  me,  and  my  brother,  and 
Caius  Varro  our  cousin,  from  the  time  that  we  were  all 
young  men.  After  that  I  became  deeply  engaged  in  public 
afiairs,  my  sentiments  on  matters  of  state  were  so  different 
from  his,  that  we  were  of  entirely  opposite  public  parties. 
though  without  any  interruption  of  our  private  friendship. 
He,  as  consul,  adopted  measures  in  which  he  wished  to  have 
me  for  a  partner;  and  if  I  was  opposed  to  the  measures 
themselves,  still  I  could  not  avoid  being  pleased  at  the  opinion 
of  me  which  he  displayed  by  that  wish.  He  entreated  me  also 
to  accept  the  office  of  quinquevir.'  He  wished  me  to  be  one  of 
three  men  of  consular  rank'-  most  closely  connected  with  him- 
self; and  he  offered  me  any  lieutenancy  or  embassy  I  pleased, 
with  as  much  honour  and  distinction  as  was  agreeable  to  me. 
All  which  offers  I  rejected  with  great  firmness  in  my  own 
sentiments,  but  not  without  feeling  obliged  to  him  for  them. 
How  wisely  I  acted  is  not  now  the  question;  for  many  will 
not  approve  of  my  conduct.  At  all  events,  I  acted  with  con- 
sistency and  firmness,  inasmuch  as,  though  by  accepting 
them  I  might  have  fortified  myself  by  the  most  irresistible 
assistance  against  all  the  wickedness  of  my  enemies,  and 
should  have  been  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  popularity- 
hunters  by  the  protection  of  popular  men,  I  preferred  to 
meet  any  for-tune,  to  encounter  any  violence  and  any  in- 
jury, rather  than  differ  firom  the  wise  and  righteous  senti- 

'  Some  read  here  vigentiviratum,  referring  it  to  the  commission  of 
twenty  citizens  for  the  division  of  the  lands  in  Campania,  a  place  in 
which  was  offered  to  Cicero,  and  refused  by  him.  And  Orel li  us  thinks 
that  reading  not  to  be  disregarded,  but  retains  the  one  translated  in  the 
text  {quinqueviratum),  because  (Epist.  ad  Att.  ii.  7,)  he  also  speaks  of  s 
quinquevir atus,  which  therefore  Orellius  thinks  may  refer  to  some 
project  which  was  never  brought  to  bear. 

^  Cicero  speaks  also,  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  (ii.  3,)  of  Caesar's  over- 
tures to  him  to  join  him  and  Pompeius  and  Crassus  in  their  parti- 
tion of  all  power  between  them ;  and  of  Cesar's  sending  him  word  by 
Balbus  that  he  would  be  governed  in  all  his  proceedings  by  him  and 
Pompeius  and  Crassus ;  but  Cicero  refused  entering  into  any  engage- 
ments with  the  three,  whose  union  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  state; 
aud  at  that  time  too  he  certainly  had  great  suspicions  of  Ceesar. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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ments  of  the  senate,  or  deviate  from  the  line  of  condiic* 
■which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself 

But  a  man  is  bound  to  be  grateful,  not  only  if  he  has 
received  a  kindness,  but  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  oi 
receiving  one.  I  did  not  think  that  all  those  compliments 
and  distinctions  with  which  he  was  loading  me  became  me, 
or  were  suited  to  the  exploits  which  I  had  performed.  But 
I  saw  that  he  regarded  me  with  the  same  friendly  disposition 
with  which  he  looked  on  that  chief  of  the  citizens,  his  own 
son-in-law.  He  afterwards  assisted  my  great  enemy  in  passing 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians,  either  because  he  was  angry 
with  me  when  he  saw  that  I  could  not  be  allured,  not  even 
by  all  his  kindness,  to  unite  with  him,  or  because  he  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  entreaties  of  Clodius.  And  even  that 
was  no  injury  to  me  in  his  opinion ;  for  he  afterwards  not 
only  advised  but  actually  entreated  me  to  act  as  his  lieute- 
nant. Even  that  I  would  not  accept ;  not  because  T  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  my  dignity,  but  because  T  had  no  sus- 
picion that  such  wicked  designs  against  the  republic  were 
entertained  by  the  succeeding  consuls  as  afterwards  proved 
to  be. 

XVIII.  Therefore  I  have  much  more  reason  to  fear  that  I 
may  be  blamed  for  arrogance  of  conduct  with  respect  to  his 
liberality  towards  me,  than  that  I  should  be  reproached  with 
the  injuries  which  he  has  done  me  in  spite  of  our  friendship. 

Turn  your  eyes  to  that  tempest, — to  that  season  of  darkness 
to  all  good  men, — to  that  sudden  and  unforeseen  danger  which 
overwhelmed  all  things, — to  that  cloud  which  came  over  the 
republic, — to  the  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  city, — to  the 
alarm  given  to  Csesar  with  respect  to  all  the  acts  of  his  con- 
sulship,— to  the  fear  of  massacre  with  which  all  good  men 
were  struck, — to  the  wickedness,  and  covetousness,  and  indi- 
gence, and  audacity  of  the  consuls !  If  I  was  not  aided  by 
him  then,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  aid  me ;  if  I  was 
deserted  by  him,  perhaps  he  was  providing  for  his  own  safety ; 
if  I  was  even  attacked  by  him,  as  some  men  think,  or  at  all 
events  wisii  me  to  think,  then  our  fncndship  was  violated,  I 
received  an  injury,  and  he  has  deserved  that  I  should  be  his 
enemy.  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  still,  if  he  was  anxious  for 
my  safety  when  you  were  all  regretting  me  like  the  dearest  of 
your  sons,  and  if  you  all  at  the  same  time  thought  it  of  gi-eat 
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iuiportauce  to  my  cause  that  the  inclinations  of  Caius  Caesar 
should  not  be  averse  to  my  safety;  and  if  I  have  his  son-in- 
law  as  a.  witness  of  his  good-will  towards  me  at  that  time, 
who  himself  stirred  up  all  Italy  in  the  municipal  towns,  and 
the  Roman  people  in  the  assembly,  and  you  too,  who  were 
always  most  devoted  to  me,  in  the  Capitol,  to  take  measures 
for  my  safety ;  if,  in  short,  Cnseiis  Pompeius  is  at  the  same 
time  a  witness  to  me  of  the  good-will  which  Caesar  entertains 
for  me,  and  a  sm'ety  to  him  of  my  attachment  to  him  ;  does 
it  not  appear  to  you  that  I  ought  rather  to  recollect  the  times 
that  are  long  past,  and  also  to  remember  this  time  which  is 
nearest  to  us  now,  and  by  means  of  these  memories  to  ei'adi- 
cate  that  middle  time  so  full  of  infamy  and  misery,  if  not 
from  the  history  of  events,  (which  indeed  may  be  impossible,) 
at  all  events  from  my  own  mind  1 

But  I,  if  I  may  not  (as  some  people  think  I  ought  not) 
boast  that  I  have  sacrificed  my  own  private  feelings  of  indig- 
nation and  enmity  to  the  republic,  which  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  great  and  wise  man  to  do,  vdll  at  all  events 
avail  myself  of  this  plea, — which  is  of  force  not  so  much  to 
gain  praise  as  to  avoid  reproach, — namely,  that  I  am  a  grate- 
ful person,  and  that  I  am  inclined  to  be  moved,  not  only  by 
such  exceeding  services  as  his,  but  even  by  a  moderate  display 
of  good-will  towards  me. 

XIX.  I  entreat  of  some  most  gallant  men,  who  have  done 
me  great  service,  that,  if  I  have  been  unwilling  that  they 
should  be  partakers  of  my  laboui's  and  distresses,  they  will 
also  spare  me  from  being  the  partaker  of  their  enmities ; 
especially  as  they  have  gi-anted  to  me  that  I  have  a  right  to 
defend  those  acts  of  Caesar's  which  I  neither  attacked  nor 
defended  before.  For  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  state,  by 
whose  counsels  I  acted  when  I  preserved  the  republic,  and  in 
deference  to  whose  authority  I  avoided  that  union  with  Caesar 
to  which  he  invited  me,  deny  that  the  Julian  laws,  and  the 
others  which  were  passed  dm-ing  his  consulship,  were  legally 
passed  at  all.  And  at  the  same  time  they  say  that  the  bill 
for  my  proscription  was  passed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  but  still  without  any  illegal  disregard 
of  the  auspices.  Therefore  a  man  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  of  the  gi-eatest  eloquence,  said  with  great  positiveness 
\  that  that  disaster  of  mine  was  a  funeral  of  the  republic,  but 

x2 
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a  funeral  performed  with  all  regular  solemnity.  To  me  my- 
self it  is  altogether  excessively  complimentary,  that  my  de- 
parture should  be  called  the  funeral  of  the  republic.  His 
other  expressions  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with,  but  I  will 
assume  them  as  a  foundation  for  the  sentiments  which  I  feel. 
For  if  men  have  ventured  to  say  that  that  proposition  was 
carried  in  a  regular  manner,  for  which  there  was  no  prece- 
dent, nor  any  law  authorizing  such  a  bill  to  be  carried,  merely 
because  no  one  had  been  observing  the  heavens  at  the  time, 
had  they  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  that  the  man  who  carried 
this  biU  was  made  a  plebeian  by  a  lex  curiata,  it  was  announced 
that  a  magistrate  was  observing  the  heavens  1  And  if  it  was 
absolutely  iiTCgular  for  him  to  be  made  a  plebeian,  how  could 
he  be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people  1  And  if  his  tribuneship 
be  declared  valid,  there  is  then  no  one  of  Csesar's  acts  which 
can  possibly  be  invalid ;  and  so,  will  not,  not  merely  his  tri- 
buneship, but  also  other  matters  the  most  mischievous  ima- 
ginable, appear  to  have  been  passed  with  proper  regularity,  if 
it  be  decided  that  the  religious  respect  due  to  the  auspices 
was  preserved  1 

Wherefore  you  must  decide  either  that  the  ^liau  law  still 
exists,  that  the  Fufian  law  has  not  been  abrogated,  and  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  law  to  be  passed  on  every  one  of  the  dies 
fasti ;  that,  when  a  law  is  being  passed,  there  is  no  objection 
to  observations  of  the  heavens  being  taken,  or  to  such  an  an- 
nouncement being  made  by  the  magistrates,  or  to  any  one 
intei"posing  his  veto ;  that  the  decisions  and  animadversions 
of  the  censors,  and  that  most  strict  inspection  of  morals,  has 
not  been  abolished  in  the  city  by  nefarious  laws ;  that  if  a 
patrician  has  been  tribune  of  the  people,  he  has  been  so  in 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  laws, — if  a  plebeian,  in  disregard 
of  tlie  auspices  :  or  else  men  must  grant  to  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  in  the  case  of  good  measures  to  be  bound 
by  those  rules  which  they  themselves  do  not  adhere  to  in 
shameful  ones  ;  especially  as  it  has  been  a  proposal  made  by 
them  to  Caius  Csesar  several  times,  that  he  should  carry  the 
same  measures  in  some  other  manner,  (in  some  manner,  that 
is,  which  the  auspices  required  and  which  the  law  sanctioned ;) 
and  when,  in  the  case  of  Clodius,  the  history  of  the  auspices 
is  .just  the  same,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  state  have  been  over- 
turued  and  destroyed. 
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XX.  This  is  tlie  last  tiling  which  I  have  to  say.  If  I 
had  any  enmity  against  Caius  Caesar,  stiU  at  this  time  I  ought 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and  to  reserve  my 
hostility  for  another  time.  I  might  even,  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  most  eminent  men,  lay  aside  my  enmity  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic ;  but  as  I  have  never  entertained 
any  enmity  to  him,  and  as  the  idea  of  having  been  injured 
by  him  has  been  extinguished  by  services  which  he  has  done 
me,  I,  by  my  opinion,  0  conscript  fathers,  if  the  dignity  of 
Caius  Csesar  is  at  stake,  shall  vote  for  the  man ; — if  any 
honour  to  be  paid  to  him  is  under  discussion,  I  shall  consult 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  seuate; — if  the  authority  of 
your  decrees  is  the  main  point  to  be  regarded,  I  shall  uphold 
the  consistency  of  our  order  by  voting  distinctions  to  this 
same  commander-in-chief; — if  the  everlasting  consideration 
of  the  Gallic  war  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  I  shall 
consult  the  interests  of  the  republic ; — if  I  may  have  respect 
to  my  own  piivate  duty,  I  shall  show  that  I  am  not 
ungrateful. 

^nd  I  wish,  0  conscript  fathers,  to  induce  you  all  to  ap- 
prove of  my  sentiments;  but  I  shall  not  be  greatly  concerned 
if  I  fail  to  induce  those  men  to  approve  of  them  who  shielded 
my  enemy  in  spite  of  your  authority ;  or  those  who  found 
faidt  with  my  reconciliation  with  their  enemy,  while  they 
themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  be  reconciled  both  to  my  enemy 
aud  to  theu"  own. 
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THE  {SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  IN  DEFENCE  OF 
LUCIUS  CORNELIUS  BALBUS. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus  was  a  native  of  Gades,'  in  Spain,  and  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  that  city.  He  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Eoman  generals  in  Spain,  both  generally,  and  also  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Sertorius,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  he 
had  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  given  to  him  by  Pompeius,  by  virtue 
of  a  law  which  authorized  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many  people  as  he 
chose.  But  the  validity  of  this  act  of  Pompeius  was  now  disputed, 
on  the  ground  that  Gades  was  not  one  of  the  cities  whose  inhabitants 
were  capable  of  receiving  such  a  privilege,  and  that  the  law  of  Lucius 
Gellius  Publicola  and  of  Cnseus  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus  did 
not  apply  to  them ;  the  prosecution  against  Balbus  being  instigated 
in  reality  out  of  hatred  to  Pompeius  and  Cajsar,  in  whose  army  he  had 
at  this  moment  an  important  command,  and  by  whom  he  was  highly 
trusted  in  many  most  important  affairs. 

He  was  defended  by  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  and  at  their  request  by 
Cicero  also,  to  whom  they  gave  the  post  of  honour.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  judges  in  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  and  was  afterwards 
(a.u.o.  714)  made  consul,  being  the  first  foreigner  and  adopted  citizen 
who  had  ever  attained  that  honour  in  Rome. 

I.  If  the  authority  of  those  who  are  advocates  iu  a  person's 
defence  be  of  any  weight,  the  cause  of  Lucius  Cornelius  has 
been  defended  by  the  most  honourable  men;  if  their  expe- 
rience be  to  be  regai'ded,  it  has  been  defended  by  the  most 
skilful  lawyers ;  if  we  look  to  their  ability,  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  orators ;  or  if  it  be  their  sinceiity  and  zeal  that  we 
should  regard,  it  has  been  uphela  oy  those  who  are  his  greatest 
friends,  and  who  are  united  to  Lucius  Cornelius  not  merely  by 
mutual  services,  but  by  the  greatest  intimacy.  What  part, 
then,  have  I  in  this  defence?  That  which  is  given  to  mo 
by  such  influence  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  allow  me ; 
by  moderate  experience  ;  and'  by  an  ability  which  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  my  inclination  to  serve  him.  For  as  to  the 
ether  men  by  whom  he  has  been  defended,  I  see  that  to  them 
1  Tho  modern  Cadiz.  I 
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he  is  under  great  obligations ;  but  how  much  I  am  under 
obhgations  to  him  I  will  explain  to  you  at  another  time.  This 
I  assert  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech, — that  if  I  cannot  by 
my  exertions  properly  requite  all  those  men  who  have  been 
fi-iendly  to  my  safety  and  to  my  dignity,  I  will  at  all  events 
recompense  them  as  far  as  in  my  power  by  at  all  times  both 
feeling  and  declaring  my  obligations  and  my  gratitude. 

How  great  was  the  energy  displayed  by  Cnseus  Pompeius 
in  speaking  yesterday,  0  judges,  how  great  his  fluency,  ho^ 
great  the  riches  of  his  eloquence,  was  shown  plainly  enough, 
not  only  by  the  secret  feelings  of  your  minds,  but  by  your 
evident  and  unconcealed  admiration.  For  I  never  heard 
anything  which  appeared  to  me  more  acute  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  law,  *  *  *  I  never  heard  a  more  copious  recol- 
lection of  precedents ;  I  never  heai'd  a  more  skilful  argument 
concerning  treaties,  nor  any  statements  of  more  illustrious 
authority  concerning  our  wars,  or  of  more  weight  and  dignity 
with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  the  republic  ;  I 
never  heard  any  one  speak  more  modestly  concerning  himself, 
or  more  eloquently  concerning  the  cause  and  the  charge.  So 
that  that  saying  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  true  one,  which 
though  some  men  devoted  to  literature  and  to  learned 
studies  were  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  it,  appeared 
nevertheless  to  be  something  incredible ;  namely,  that  the 
man  whose  soul  contained  every  virtue,  could  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  do  everything  which  he  might  wish  to  do.  For 
how  could  there  have  been  a  greater  fertility,  and  variety, 
and  richness  of  eloquence  in  Lucius  Crassus.  a  man  born  to  a 
most  singular  gift  of  oratory,  if  even  he  had  pleaded  this 
cause,  than  was  displayed  by  that  man  who  was  able  to  devote 
just  so  much  time  to  this  study  as  he  spared  from  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  wars  and  victories  in  which  his  life  has 
been  passed  from  childhood  up  to  this  time  ? 

And  all  this  makes  my  task  of  summing  up  the  more  diffi- 
cult. For,  in  truth,  I  am  coming  after  an  oration  which  has 
not  just  passed  by  your  ears,  but  has  sunk  deep  into  the 
minds  of  all  of  you,  so  that  you  may  very  probably  derive 
more  pleasure  from  the  recollection  of  that  speech,  than  you 
can  from  the  hearing  not  only  of  mine,  but  of  any  one  else's 
speech  whatever. 

II.  But  in  this  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  the  wishes  not 
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only  of  Cornelius,  ■whose  desires  I  cannot  possibly  thwart  in 
this  his  hour  of  danger,  but  also  with  those  of  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius,  who  has  wished  me  the  panegyrist  of  and  the  assistant 
in  thif,  action,  and  this  determination,  and  this  kindness  of  his, 
as  I  lately  was  in  another  cause  which  was  pleaded  before  you, 
0  judges. 

And  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  what  the  defendant  himself 
deserves,  that  this  is  what  the  unexampled  renown  of  this 
excellent  man  deserves,  that  this  is  what  essentially  belongs 
to  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the 
cause  itself,  that,  what  it  is  quite  notorious  that  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius  did,  all  men  should  allow  he  had  a  lawful  right  to  do. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  which  he  himself 
said  yesteiiday,  that  Lucius  Cornelius  had  now  all  his  fortunes 
at  stake,  without  being  accused  of  any  single  crime  of  any 
description.  For  he  is  not  said  to  have  stolen  the  rights  of  a 
citizen,  nor  to  have  given  any  false  account  of  his  family,  nor 
to  have  proceeded  in  an  underhand  manner  by  any  shameless 
falsehood,  nor  to  have  crept  fraudulently  into  the  register. 
One  thing  alone  is  imputed  to  him,  that  he  was  born  at 
Gades ;  a  fact  which  no  one  denies.  All  the  rest  the  prose- 
cutor admits.  He  admits  that  he  served  in  Spain,  in  a  most 
severe  war,  with  Quintus  Metellus,  with  Caius  Memmius ; 
that  he  served  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army  ;  and,  when 
Pompeius  came  into  Spain  and  began  to  have  Memmius  for 
his  quaestor,  that  he  never  left  Memmius ;  that  he  went  to 
take  possession  of  Carthage  ;  that  he  was  present  at  those  two 
hardly  contested  and  most  important  battles  of  Sucro  and  the 
Durius  ;  that  he  remained  with  Pompeius  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  These  are  the  battles  of  Cornelius.  Such  were  his 
exertions ;  such  was  his  industry ;  such  were  his  dangers 
encountered  on  behalf  of  our  reoublic  ;  such  was  his  valour, 
worthy  of  a  general ;  while  his  hopes  were  hopes  of  a  rewai'd 
in  proportion  to  his  dangers.  The  rewards  themselves  are  not 
the  actions  of  him  who  obtained  them,  but  of  him  who  con- 
ferred them. 

III.  Therefore  on  account  of  this  conduct  he  was  presented 
by  Cnceus  Pompeius  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  That  the 
prosecutor  does  not  deny  ;  but  he  finds  fault  with  it,  in  such 
a  manner  that,  as  far  as  Balbus  himself  is  concerned,  his  cause 
is  approved  of  even  at  the  moment  that  it  is  sought  to  punish 
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Iiim ;  in  the  case  of  Pompeius,  his  conduct  is  disapproved  of, 
but  no  punisliment  is  designed  for  him.  And  this  is  the  way 
in  which  they  wish  to  condemn  the  fame  and  fortune  of  a 
mos  t  innocent  man,  and  the  conduct  of  a  most  admirable 
commander.  Therefore  it  is  the  status  of  Cornelius  as  a 
-c-itizen,  and  the  action  of  Pompeius,  that  are  now  on  their  trial 
before  this  com't.  For  you  admit  that  this  man  was  born  of 
a  most  honourable  rank,  in  that  state  to  which  he  belongs; 
and  that  from  his  eai'liest  manhood,  disregarding  all  his  private 
affairs,  he  has  passed  his  whole  time  in  our  wars,  in  the  com- 
pany of  our  own  generals,  and  that  he  has  been  absent  from 
no  labour,  from  no  siege,  and  from  no  battle.  All  these 
things  are  full  of  glory,  and  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  Corne- 
lius ;  nor  is  there  any  crime  in  any  part  of  such  conduct. 

Where  then  is  his  crime  1  Is  it  because  Pompeius  pre- 
sented him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  ?  Is  that  a  crime  of 
Balbus's  1  By  no  means,  unless  honour  is  to  be  accounted 
ignominy.  Whose  crime  is  it  then  1  In  reality  nobody's  at 
all ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  pleading  of  tlie  prosecutor,  it  is 
clearly  the  crime  of  that  man  alone  who  gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  But  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  interest, 
he  would  probably  have  selected  some  less  worthy  man  for 
that  reward.  Even  had  he  selected  a  good  man,  he  would 
not  have  chosen  one  who  had  deserved  as  well  of  the  state  as 
Balbus ;  even  if  his  action  had  been  one  of  which  it  could  not 
have  been  said  that  it  was  contrary  to  what  was  lawful,  it 
would  have  been  said  that  it  was  contraiy  to  what  was  be- 
coming. But  all  such  vituperation  would  have  deserved  to 
be  rejected  by  you,  0  judges.  But  at  present  what  is  it  that 
is  said  1  What  does  the  prosecutor  say  ?  That  Pompeius  did 
what  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  do  ;  which  is  a  more  serious 
charge  than  if  he  were  to  say  that  that  had  been  done  by  him 
which  was  not  expedient.  For  there  are  things  which  are  not 
expedient,  even  if  they  are  lawful.  But  whatever  is  not  lawful 
is  most  certainly  not  expedient. 

IV.  Am  I  now,  0  judges,  to  hesitate  to  urge  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  we  ought  to  confess  that  what  it  is 
notorious  that  Cnseus  Pompeius  did  was  not  only  lawful,  but 
also  expedient  for  him  to  do  1  For  what  qualification  is 
wanting  in  this  man,  that,  if  he  had  it,  we  should  consider 
that  this  liberty  might  lawfully  be  given  and  allowed  to  him  1 
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Is  it  experience  in  affairs  1  a  man  wlio  during  even  the  latter 
days  of  his  childhood  was  beginning  his  course  of  the  most 
important  wars  and  commands  1  most  of  whose  equals  in  age 
have  seen  a  camp  less  frequently  than  he  has  celebrated  a 
triumph  1  who  has  celebrated  as  many  triumphs  as  there 
are  countries  and  parts  of  the  world  1  who  has  won  as  many 
victories  in  war  as  there  are  kinds  of  war  in  the  nature  of 
things  1  Is  it  ability  ?  when  even  the  very  results  and  ter- 
minations of  transactions  have  been,  not  the  guides,  but  the 
companions  of  his  counsels  1  a  man  in  whom  the  most  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  has  so  kept  pace  with  extraordinary 
valour,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  more  credit  was  due  to 
the  man  than  to  the  goddess.  Have  modesty,  or  integi'ity, 
or  religion,  or  diligence  ever  been  wanting  in  that  man  1  a 
man  than  whom  our  provinces,  and  all  free  nations,  and  all 
kings,  and  the  very  most  distant  people  of  the  earth  have  not 
only  never  seen  one  more  chaste,  more  moderate,  and  more 
religious,  but  have  never  in  their  hopes  or  wishes  even 
imagined  one.  Why  need  I  speak  of  his  authority,  which  is 
as  gi'eat  as  it  ought  to  be,  springing  from  such  great  virtue 
and  glory  1 

Is  it  not  then,  0  judges,  a  shameful  thing  for  the  Roman 
people,  that,  after  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  have  con- 
ferred on  that  man  the  rewards  of  the  most  honourable  dig- 
nity ;  when  he  not  only  did  not  ask  for  commands,  but  when 
he  even  refused  them,  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  should  be 
now  taking  place,  in  such  terms  that  there  should  be  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do  what  he  has 
done ;  or  whether,  I  will  not  say,  it  was  lawful,  but  whether 
it  was  impious  for  him  to  do  so  1  (for  he  is  said  to  have 
done  it  in  contravention  of  a  treaty, — that  is  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  the  religion  and  good  faith  of  the  Roman 
people.)     Is  it  not  disgi'aceful  to  you  yourselves  1 

V.  I,  when  a  boy,  have  heard  my  father  say  this.  Wheu 
Quintus  Metellus,  the  son  of  Lucius,  was  prosecuted  for  extor- 
tion and  peculation,  he,  that  mail  to  whom  the  safety  of  hia 
country  was  dearer  than  the  sight  of  it,  who  bad  rather 
abandon  his  city  than  his  opinion  ;  when  he,  I  say,  was  before 
the  court,  and  wlien  his  account-books  were  being  carried 
round  to  the  judges  that  tliey  might  see  the  entry  of  one 
item,  I  have  heard  that  there  was  not  one  judge  among  the 
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Roman  knights,  most  excellent  men  as  they  were,  who  did 
not  avert  his  eyes,  and  tiu'n  himself  altogether  away,  lest  any 
one  of  them  should  appear  for  a  moment  to  have  doubted 
whether  what  such  a  man  had  entered  in  his  public  accounts 
was  true  or  false.  And  shall  we  open  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  a  decree  of  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  pronounced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  the  senate  1  Shall  we  compare  it  with 
the  words  of  the  laws  1  with  the  treaties?  ShaU  we  scrutinise 
everything  with  the  most  unfriendly  minuteness  1  They  say 
that  at  Athens,  when  some  man,  who  had  lived  among  the 
Athenians  with  a  high  character  for  piety  and  wisdom,  had 
given  his  evidence  in  public,  and  (as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks)  was  approaching  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
an  oath  in  confirmation  of  it,  all  the  judges  cried  out  that  he 
need  not  take  the  oath.  When  Greeks  were  unwiUing  to 
appear  to  imagine  that  the  good  faith  of  a  well-proved  man 
felt  itself  more  bound  by  the  formality  of  an  oath  than  by 
the  simple  obligation  of  truth,  shall  we  have  a  doubt  as  to 
what  sort  of  man  Cneeus  Pompeius  has  been  in  respect  of  his 
regard  for  the  religious  observance  of  laws  and  treaties  1  For 
do  you  mean  that  he  acted  in  violation  of  the  treaties  igno- 
rantly,  or  knowingly  ?  If  you  say  that  he  did  so  knowingly, 
0,  for  the  name  of  our  empire  !  0,  for  the  preeminent 
dignity  of  the  Eoman  people !  0,  for  the  glory  of  Cnaeus 
Pompeius,  so  widely  and  universally  diffused,  in  siich  a 
manner  that  the  home  of  his  renown  has  but  the  same  boun- 
daries and  limits  as  our  common  empire  !  0  you  nations, 
and  cities,  and  peoples,  and  kings,  and  tetrarchs,  and  tyrants, 
you  witnesses  not  only  of  the  valour  of  Cnseus  Pompeius  in 
war,  but  also  of  his  conscientiousness  in  peace !  You,  too,  I 
implore,  you,  0  voiceless  lauds,  and  you,  0  soil  of  the  most 
remote  districts  ;  you,  0  seas,  0  harbours,  0  islands,  0  shores ! 
For  what  land  is  there,  what  place  of  habitation,  what  spot  in 
which  there  are  not  the  deeply  imprinted  traces  of  this  man's 
courage,  and  humanity,  and  spirit,  and  wisdom  ?  Will  any 
one  venture  to  say  that  this  man,  endued  with  such  incre- 
dible and  unheard-of  dignity,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and 
consistency,  has  knowingly  neglected,  and  violated,  and  broken 
treaties ! 

VI.  The  prosecutor  indulges  me  with  a  gesture.     He  inti- 
mates that  Cnseus  Pompeius  acted  ignorantly.     As  if  it  wero 
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a  lighter  charge,  when  one  has  been  occiijied  in  affairs  of 
state  in  so  important  a  republic,  and  been  presiding  over  the 
most  serious  transactions,  to  do  anything  which  you  know 
not  to  be  legal,  or  to  be  utterly  ignorant  what  is  legal.  Do 
you  really  mean  that  he  did  not  know,  he  who  had  waged  a 
most  formidable  and  important  war  in  Spain,  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  city  of  Gades  1  or  that  he  did  not  catch  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  a  treaty  made  witli  the  people,  as  not 
understanding  their  language  1  Will  any  oue  then  dare  to 
say  that  CiiEeus  Pompeius  is  ignorant  of  that  which  the  most 
ordinary  men,  men  of  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  no  mili- 
tary experience,  which  every  common  amanuensis  professes 
to  be  acquainted  with  1  I,  indeed,  think  on  the  contrary,  0 
judges,  that  while  Cuseus  Pompeius  excels  in  every  kind  and 
variety  of  accomplishment,  even  of  those  which  are  not  easily 
learnt  without  the  most  perfect  leisure  for  their  study,  his 
most  extraordinary  credit  and  his  most  admirable  knowledge 
consists  in  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  treaties,  and 
agTeements,  and  conditions  of  other  peoples,  kings,  and 
foreign  nations,  in  short,  with  the  entire  lavvs  of  war  and 
peace ;  unless,  indeed,  you  mean  to  make  out  that  the  things 
which  our  books  teach  us  while  in  the  shade  and  at  oiu'  lei- 
sure, Cnseus  Pompeius  was  incapable  of  learning,  either  from 
books,  when  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  or  from  the 
actual  transactions,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  state. 

It  is  my  opinion,  0  judges,'  this  action  is  more  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fault  of  the  times  than  of  the  individual.  Nor 
will  I  say  any  more  about  a  trial  of  so  scandalous  a  descrip- 
tion. For  it  is  the  stain  and  disgrace  of  this  age  to  envy 
virtue,  and  to  seek  to  crush  the  budding  flower  of  worth  and 
dignity.  In  truth,  if  Cna3us  Pompeius  had  lived  five  hundred 
years  ago,  that  man  from  whom,  while  a  yoimg  man  and  a 
Roman  knight,  the  senate  had  often  sought  aid  for  the  general 
safety ;  whose  exploits  had  had  all  nations  for  their  stage, 
being  crowned  everywhere  by  the  most  illustrious  victories, 
both  by  land  and  sea;  of  which  three  triumphs  had  been  the 
witnesses,  proving  that  the  whole  wox'ld  was  made  subject  to 

'  Orellius  considers  the  text  here  as  hopelessly  corrupt,  I  have  trans- 
lated the  reading  of  Hottomann,  which  Orelliu&  approves,  and  gives  in 
bis  note. 
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our  empire ;  whom  the  Roman  people  had  distinguished  with 
unexampled  honours  ; — in  that  case,  if  it  were  now  said  among 
you  that  anything  that  he  had  done  had  been  done  in  contra- 
vention of  a  treaty,  who  would  listen  to  such  a  statement  1 
No  one.  For  his  death  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  envy 
of  him,  his  achievements  would  rest  in  the  glory  of  his  un- 
dying name.  As,  then,  his  virtue,  if  it  were  only  heard  of  by 
us,  woidd  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  question,  sliall  it  when 
present  among  us,  when  it  has  been  experienced  and  beheld 
by  ourselves,  be  iujui'ed  by  the  voice  of  detractors  1 

VII.  I  will,  therefore,  say  nothing  about  Pompeius  in  the 
rest  of  my  speech  ;  but  I  entreat  you,  0  judges,  to  retain  in 
your  minds  and  memories  what  I  have  said.  On  the  subject 
of  the  law,  of  the  treaty,  of  precedents,  and  of  the  uninter- 
rupted usage  of  our  state,  I  shall  repeat  those  things  which 
have  been  said  abeady.  For  neither  has  Marcus  Crassus,  who, 
as  was  natiu'al  to  expect  from  his  eloquence  and  from  his 
honesty,  has  in  the  most  careful  manner  explained  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  case  to  you,  nor  has  Cnaeus  Pompeius,  whose 
speech  abounded  in  eveiy  possible  ornament  of  oratory,  left 
n!?e  anything  new,  anything  untouched  by  them,  to  dilate 
upon  :  but  since,  though  I  drew  back,  they  both  wished  that 
this  last  laboui-  of  putting,  as  it  were,  a  finishing  stroke  to 
their  work,  should  be  undertaken  by  me,  I  beg  of  you  that 
you  will  consider  that  I  have  undertaken  this  office  and  em- 
ployment more  out  of  regard  for  what  I  thought  my  duty, 
than  from  any  desire  of  making  a  display  as  an  orator. 

And,  before  I  approach  the  law  of  the  case  and  the  cause 
of  Cornelius,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  say  a  little  about  the 
common  condition  of  all  of  us,  for  the  sake  of  deprecating  the 
malevolence  of  any  one.  If,  0  judges,  whatever  may  be  the 
rank  in  which  any  one  is  born,  or  whatever  the  station  in 
which  he  is  placed  by  birth  in  respect  of  fortune,  that  same 
station  he  ought  to  maintain  to  his  old  age,  and  if  all  men 
whom  either  fortune  has  raised,  or  whom  their  own  labour  or 
industry  has  ennobled,  are  to  be  visited  with  punishment, 
then  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  more  severe  law  or 
condition  of  hfe  imposed  on  Lucius  Cornelius  than  on  many 
other  vfrtuous  and  gallant  men.  But  if  the  virtue  and  genius 
and  humanity  of  many  men,  though  born  in  the  meanest 
class  of  life,  and  in  the  lowest  degree  of  fortune,  has  not  only 
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obtained  tliem  friendship  and  a  plentiful  estate,  but  has  gained 
them  also  the  gi-eatest  praise  and  honour  and  glory  and  dig- 
nity, then  I  cannot  understand  why  envy  should  be  more 
prompt  to  attack  Lucius  Cornelius,  than  your  justice  should 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  modesty.  And  therefore  I 
do  not  ask  of  you  what  it  is  very  important  to  ask,  in  order 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  throw  any  doubts  on  your  wisdom  or 
your  humanity  ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  feel  any  hatred 
towards  genius,  not  to  be  enemies  of  industry,  not  to  think 
that  humanity  desei-ves  to  be  oppressed,  or  virtue  to  be 
punished.  This  I  beg  also  ;  that  if  you  see  that  my  client's 
cause  is  of  itself  a  sound  and  just  one,  you  will  allow  his  per- 
sonal good  qualities  and  accomplishments  to  be  an  assistance 
to  him  now  that  he  is  on  his  trial,  rather  than  a  hindrance. 

VIII.  The  cause  of  Cornelius,  0  judges,  arises  from  the 
law  which  Lucius  Gellius  and  Cneeus  Cornelius  passed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  of  the  senate.  By  that  law  we 
see  that  it  is  provided  that  those  men  shall  be  Roman  citizens 
whom  Cnajus  Pompeius  shall  sepai'ately  present  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  council. 
Pompeius  here  in  court  asserts  that  I^ucius  Cornelius  was  so 
presented  with  it.  The  public  records  prove  this  to  be  the 
fact :  the  prosecutor  admits  it.  But  he  says  that  no  man  of  a 
people  joined  to  us  by  treaty  was  capable  by  law  of  becoming 
one  of  our  citizens,  unless  his  own  people  ratified  the  measure. 
Oh  what  a  splenchd  interpreter  jf  the  law !  what  a  fine  autho- 
rity on  points  of  antiquity  !  what  an  admirable  corrector  and 
reformer  of  our  state,  to  imagine  that  treaties  impose  such  a 
penalty  on  those  who  ai'e  bound  by  them,  as  to  make  them 
all  incapable  of  receiving  our  rewards  and  kindnesses  !  For 
what  can  possibly  be  said  more  ignorant  than  that  it  is  requi- 
site for  the  federate  cities  to  ratify  such  a  transaction  ?  For 
that  is  not  a  right  peculiar  to  federate  cities,  but  to  all  fi'ee 
nations.  But  the  whole  of  this,  0  judges,  has  at  all  times 
depended  on  this  consideration,  and  on  this  intention, — that 
when  the  Roman  people  had  ordered  anything,  if  the  allied 
peoples  and  the  Latins  had  adopted  and  ratified  it,  and  if  the 
law  which  we  had  among  ourselves  was  in  this  manner  esta- 
blished among  some  people  on  a  firm  footing,  then  that  peo- 
]ile  should  be  bound  by  the  obligations  of  that  law ;  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  detract  in  tl     least  from  our  privileges, 
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but  that  those  nations  might  enjoy  either  thai,  law  which  was 
established  among  us,  or  some  other  advantage  and  benefit, 

Caius  Fmius,  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  passed  a  law 
concerning  wills.  Quintns  Voconius  passed  another  concern- 
ing the  inheritances  of  women  ;  innumerable  other  laws  have 
been  passed  about  civil  law ;  the  Latins  have  adopted  whatever 
of  them  they  have  chosen  ;  even  by  the  Julian  law  itself,  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  given  to  the  allies  and  to 
the  Latins,  it  was  decreed,  that  those  people  who  did  not 
ratify  the  law  should  not  have  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  great  contention  among  the 
people  of  Heraclea,  and  among  the  people  of  Neapolis,'  as  a 
great  part  of  the  population  in  those  states  prefei-red  the 
liberty  which  they  enjoyed  by  vu'tue  of  their  treaty  with  us 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Lastly,  this  is  the  meaning  both  of  that  law  and  of  that 
expression,  that  the  peoples  who  do  ratify  it,  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages owing  to  our  kindness,  and  not  owing  to  any  i-ight  of 
their  own. 

When  the  Roman  people  has  enacted  anything,  if  it  be  a 
matter  of  that  sort,  that  it  appears  it  may  be  granted  also  to 
some  other  nations,  whether  joined  to  us  by  a  treaty,  or  fi-ee 
to  decide  themselves  which  law  they  prefer  using,  not  about 
our  affairs,  but  about  their  own ;  then  it  seems  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  they  have  adopted  and  ratified  our  law,  or 
not ;  but  the  senate  never  intended  that  those  peoples  should 
have  the  power  of  ratifying  or  declining  to  ratify  measures 
which  concern  om-  republic,  our  empire,  om-  wars,  oxir  victory, 
and  our  safety.^ 

'  Now  Naples. 

*  In  the  seventh  century  of  Eome  the  terms  fcederatce  civitates, 
fcederati  socii,  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were  connected  with 
Eome  by  a.  treaty.  These  names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  or  rights 
of  citizenship.  They  were  independent  states,  yet  under  a  general 
liability  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  It  was  the  dis- 
content among  the  faederati,  and  their  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  that  led  to  the  Social  war. 

The  Julia  lex,  mentioned  in  the  text,  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii 
and  Latini.     It  was  passed  b.o.  90. 

The  expression  _/w?irfwsyio  occurs  frequently  in  the  text  here ;  for  this 
lex  Julia,  and  another  law  passed  the  next  year,  contained  a  condition 
that  the  federate  states  should  consent  to  accept  what  the  lex  ottered ; 
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IX.  But  if  it  is  not  to  be  lawful  for  our  generals,  and  for 
the  senate,  and  for  the  Roman  people,  by  holding  out  rewards 
to  them,  to  tempt  all  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  men  out 
of  the  cities  of  our  allies  and  friends  to  encounter  dangers  in 
behalf  of  our  safety,  then  we  shall  be  deprived  of  what  is  a 
most  exceeding  advantage  to  us,  and  of  what  has  often  been 
a  very  gi'eat  protection  and  support  to  us  in  dangerous  and 
critical  times.  But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods !  what 
sort  of  alliance,  what  sort  of  friendship,  what  sort  of  treaty 
is  that,  by  virtue  of  which  our  city  in  its  time  of  danger  is  to 
have  no  defender  from  Massilia,  or  from  Gades,  or  from  Sagun- 
tum ;  or,  if  there  should  arise  an  assistant  to  us  from  those 
cities,  any  one  who  may  have  aided  our  generals  with  the  help 
afforded  by  his  labour,  or  by  his  riches,  or  by  his  personal 
danger, — any  one  who  may  have  often  fought  hand  to  hand  in 
our  ranks  against  our  enemies,  who  may  have  repeatedly  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  to  battle  for  his 
life,  to  imminent  death, — that  such  an  one  can  by  no  possible 
means  be  rewarded  with  the  honours  contained  in  our  rights 
of  citizensliip  1 

For  it  is  a  very  serious  consideration  for  the  Roman  people, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  of 
allies  who  are  endued  with  any  extraordinary  virtue,  and  who 
may  be  willing  to  join  themselves  to  us,  and  to  consider  our 
danger  their  own ;  and  it  is  also  an  injurious  and  insulting 
thing  towards  the  allies,  and  for  those  federate  states  that  we 
are  now  discussing,  that  our  most  faithful  and  united  allies 
should  be  shut  out  from  these  rewards  and  from  these  honours, 
which  are  open  to  our  mercenary  troops,  which  are  open  to 

or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  "populus  fundus  fieret."  Those  who 
did  not  become  fundi  populi  did  not  obtain  the  civitas.  There  were 
a  few  fmderatce  civitates  out  of  Italy,  of  which,  as  we  see,  Gades  was  one. 
Massilia  (Marseilles)  and  Saguntum  (Murviedro)  were  so  too.  Vide 
Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  p.  427,  v.  Foederatce  civitates.  In  which  article 
Professor  Long  says,  with  reference  to  this  cause,  •'  It  was  objected  to 
Balbus  that  he  could  not  have  the  civilas,  unlcs  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged  fandun  /actus  esstt,  which  was  a  complete  misapprehension  ; 
for  the  term  fundus  in  this  sense  applied  to  the  whole  state  or  commu- 
nity, whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accepted  what  wa."? 
ofl'ered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state  or  community,  who  might 
accept  the  Roman  civitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  homo,  or  without  all  of  them  receiving  the  same  privilege  thai 
wa.s  oilcred  to  himself." 
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oui-  enemies,  which  are  open  often  even  to  our  slaves.  For  wo 
see  that  mercenary  ti'oops  in  numbers  from  Africa,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  other  provinces  have  had  the  freedom  of  the 
city  conferred  on  them ;  and  we  know  that  those  enemies  who 
have  come  over  to  our  commanders,  and  have  been  of  great 
use  to  our  republic,  have  been  made  citizens  j  and  lastly,  that 
slaves, — beings  whose  rights,  and  fortune,  and  condition  are  the 
lowest  of  all, — who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  we  see 
constantly  presented  publicly  with  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship. 

X.  Do  you  then,  0  you  patron  of  all  treaties  and  federate 
states,  lay  down  this  as  the  condition  of  the  peoj^le  of  Gades, 
your  fellow-citizens,  that  what  is  lawful  for  those  nations 
which  we  have  subdued  with  om'  arms,  and  reduced  under 
cm*  dominion,  having  the  people  of  Gades  for  our  assistants 
while  doing  so, — namely,  that  if  the  Roman  people  shall  per- 
mit it,  they  may  have  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred  on 
them  by  the  senate  or  by  our  generals, — is  not  to  be  lawful 
for  the  men  of  Gades  themselves  1 

Suppose  they  had  determined  by  their  own  decrees  or  laws, 
that  no  one  of  their  fellow-citizens  should  enter  the  camp  of 
a  general  of  the  Roman  people  ;  that  no  one  should  incur  any 
personal  risk  or  danger  of  his  life  in  defence  of  our  empire  ; 
that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  om'selves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  of  Gades  whenever  we  chose ;  and  that  in 
his  private  capacity  no  individual,  being  eminent  for  courage 
and  valour,  should  dare  to  struggle  to  his  own  personal  danger, 
in  defence  of  our  empire  ;  we  should  naturally  be  very  indig- 
nant at  that,  at  the  resoxii'ces  of  the  Roman  people  being 
diminished,  at  the  courage  of  brave  men  being  damped,  and 
at  our  being  deprived  of  the  aid  afforded  us  by  the  zeal  of 
nations  unconnected  with  us  in  our  behalf,  and  by  the  valour 
of  foreign  peoples. 

But  it  makes  no  difference,  0  judges,  whether  the  federate 
states  enact  these  laws,  that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
leave  those  states  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  dangers 
of  our  wars,  or  that  those  things  cannot  possibly  be  ratified 
which  we  have  given  to  their  citizens  on  account  of  their 
virtue.  For  we  sliould  not  any  the  more  have  the  advantage 
of  these  men  for  our  assistants,  if  we  once  take  away  all  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  than  we  should  if  we  were  to  make  it 
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absolutely  unlawful  for  them  to  meddle  at  all  in  our  law?.  In 
truth,  as,  ever  since  the  original  birth  of  man,  there  have 
been  but  few  men  found,  who,  without  any  hope  of  reward, 
have  been  willing  to  expose  their  lives  to  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy  even  for  the  sake  of  their  own  country,  do  you  suppose 
that  tliere  will  be  any  one  who  will  expose  himself  to  dangers 
in  the  defence  of  a  republic  with  which  he  has  not  any  con- 
nexion, when  not  only  no  reward  is  held  out  to  him,  but  when 
all  reward  for  such  conduct  is  prohibited  from  being  bestowed? 

XI.  But  not  only  was  that  a  most  ignorant  thing  to  say, 
which  was  said,  about  states  ratifying  and  accepting  our  laws, 
as  that  is  a  privilege  common  to  all  free  peoples,  and  not 
peculiar  to  federate  cities  ;  from  which  it  must  inevitably  be 
understood,  either  that  no  one  of  the  allies  can  be  made  a 
Roman  citizen,  or  else  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  federate  states 
may  likewise  be  made  one  ;  but  this  great  teacher  of  ours  is 
ignorant  also  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  law  respecting  a 
man's  change  of  citizenship;  which,  0  judges,  is  a  thing  which 
is  not  only  clearly  laid  down  in  the  public  laws,  but  which 
depends  also  on  the  inclination  of  individuals.  For,  accord- 
ing to  our  law,  no  one  can  change  his  city  against  his  will,  nor 
can  he  be  prevented  from  changing  it,  if  he  pleases,  provided 
only  that  he  be  adopted  by  that  state  of  which  he  wishes  to 
become  a  citizen.  As,  for  instance,  if  the  people  of  Gades 
passed  a  bill  concerning  any  Roman  citizen  by  name,  that  he 
should  become  a  citizen  of  Gades,  our  citizen  would  in  conse- 
quence of  that  biU  acquire  a  complete  power  of  changing  his 
city,  and  would  not  be  hindered  by  any  ti'eaty  from  becoming 
a  citizen  of  Gades  after  having  been  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

According  to  our  civil  law,  no  one  can  be  a  citizen  of  two 
cities  at  the  same  time  ;  a  man  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  this 
city,  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  another  city.  And  he  may 
do  so  not  only  by  dedication,  which  is  a  thing  which  we  have 
.seen  happen  in  their  misfortunes  to  most  illustrious  men,  to 
Quintus  Maximus,  and  Cains  Lsenas,  and  Quintus  Philippus 
at  Nuccria,  and  to  Gains  Cato  at  Tarraco,  to  Quintus  Ca)pio 
and  Publius  Rutilius  at  Smyrna,  who  all  became  citizens  of 
those  cities.  (They  could  not  lose  their  rights  of  citizenship 
here,  before  they  had  as  it  were  changed  their  country  by 
their  change  of  citizenship.) 

But  a  change  of  citizenship  can  also  take  place  by  a  man's 
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returning  to  his  original  city.  Nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  a  motion  was  submitted  to  the  people  concerning  Cnseus 
Publicius  Menander,  a  freedman,  whom  in  the  time  of  our 
ancestors  some  ambassadors  of  ours  when  going  into  Greece 
wished  to  take  with  them  as  an  interpreter,  that  that  Publicius 
if  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  after  that  again  came  back  to 
Ptome,  should  still  be  a  Roman  citizen.  For,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  earlier  times,  many  Roman  citizens  of  their  own  free 
will,  not  having  been  condemned  by  any  process  of  law,  nor 
having  been  in  danger,  have  left  our  state  and  joined  them- 
selves as  citizens  to  other  cities. 

XII.  But  if  it  is  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  become  a 
citizen  of  Gades,  either  by  exile,  or  by  a  return  to  his  original 
city,  or  by  a  discarding  of  his  rights  of  citizenship  here,  (to 
come  now  to  the  treaty,  which,  however,  in  fact  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cause  in  hand  ;  for  what  we  are  discussing  is 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  not  the  treaties,)  what  reason  is 
tliere  why  a  citizen  of  Gades  may  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
citizen  of  this  city  ?  My  opinion,  indeed,  goes  quite  the  other 
way.  For  as  there  is  a  path  from  all  cities  to  our  city,  and 
as  the  road  to  all  other  cities  is  open  to  our  citizens,  so  also, 
in  proportion  as  each  city  is  more  closely  united  with  us  in 
alliance  and  friendship,  by  agTeement,  and  covenant,  and 
treaty,  the  more  does  that  state  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to 
a  participation  in  our  kindness  and  in  our  rewards.  *  *  ■* 

But  all  other  cities  would  without  any  hesitation  receive 
our  men  into  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  them,  if  we  also 
had  the  same  laws  that  other  nations  have.  But  we  cannot 
be  citizens  of  this  city  and  of  any  other  city  at  the  same  time, 
though  in  all  other  cities  this  is  allowed.  Therefore,  in  the 
Greek  cities  we  see 'that  Rhodians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  and 
men  from  all  quarters,  are  enrolled  among  the  citizens  ot 
Athens,  and  that  the  same  individuals  are  citizens  of  many 
cities  at  the  same  time.  And  I  have  seen  some  ignorant 
men,  citizens  of  ours,  led  by  this  mistake,  sitting  at  Athens 
among  the  judges  and  members  of  the  Areopagus,  in  a  regular 
tribe  and  class  of  Athenian  citizens,  being  ignorant  that  it 
they  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  there  they  lost  their 
rights  here,  unless  they  recovered  them  by  a  subsequent  retm*n 
to  their  rights  here,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  others.  But 
no  one  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  our  laws  or  our  cus- 
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toms,  who  wished  to  retain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
ever  dedicated  himself  to  another  city. 

XITI.  But  the  whole  of  this  topic  of  my  speech,  and  the 
whole  of  this  discussion,  0  judges,  has  reference  to  the  com- 
mon right  of  changing  one's  city;  it  has  nothing  in  it  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  religious  observance  of  treaties.  For  I  am 
defending  the  universal  principle,  that  there  is  no  nation  on 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth, — whether  at  variance  with  the 
Roman  people  through  some  quarrel  and  hati'ed,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  with  us  by  the  closest  loyalty  and  mutual 
good-will, — as  to  which  we  are  forbidden  to  adopt  any  one  of 
its  citizens  as  our  own,  or  to  present  any  one  of  them  with  the 
freedom  of  our  city.  Oh  how  admirable  are  our  laws,  and 
with  what  god-like  wisdom  were  they  established  by  our  an- 
cestors from  the  very  first  beginning  of  the  Roman  name  ! 
especially  the  law  that  no  one  of  our  people  can  be  a  citizen 
of  more  than  one  city,  (for  it  is  inevitable  that  dissimilar 
states  must  have  a  great  variety  in  their  laws,)  and  that  no 
one  can  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  change  his  city,  nor 
against  his  will  to  remain  a  citizen  of  any  city.  For  these 
are  the  firmest  foundations  of  our  liberty,  that  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  it  in  his  own  power  to  retain  or  abandon 
his  privileges. 

And  without  any  dispute,  that  has  been  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  our  empire,  and  the  thing  which  has  above  all 
others  increased  the  renown  of  the  Roman  name,  that  that 
first  man,  the  creator  of  this  city,  Romulus,  taught  by  the 
treaty  which  he  made  with  the  Sabines,  that  it  was  expedient 
to  increase  the  population  of  this  city  by  the  adoption  of 
even  enemies  as  citizens.  And  in  compliance  with  his 
authority  and  with  the  precedent  which  he  established,  the 
presentation  of  the  freedom  of  our  city  to  others  has  never 
been  interrupted  by  our  ancestors.  Therefore,  many  tribes 
from  Latium,  the  people  of  Tusculum,  the  people  of  Lanuviura, 
and  all  other  peoples  of  all  other  races,  have  been  received  into 
the  privileges  of  our  city; — as,  for  instance,  the  Sabines,  the 
Kernici,  and  the  Volsci ;  the  citizens  of  which  cities  were  not 
compelled  to  change  the  city  to  which  they  belonged,  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  so ;  nor  if  any  of  them  had  acquired  the 
privileges  of  our  citizens  by  the  kindness  of  the  Roman  people, 
v/ould  the  treaty  made  with  them  appear  to  have  Ijccu  violated. 
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XIV.  But  some  treaties  ai'e  in  existence,  as  for  instance 
those  with  the  Germans,  the  Insubres,  the  Helvetians,  and  the 
lapidse,  and  with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  in  Gaul,  in 
^vhich  there  is  a  special  exception  made  that  no  one  of  them 
is  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.  And  if  the 
exception  prevents  such  a  step  from  being  lawful,  it  is  qnite 
evident  that  it  is  lawful  where  there  is  no  such  exception 
made.  Where,  then,  is  the  exception  made  in  the  treaty 
lietweeu  us  and  the  city  of  Gades,  that  the  Roman  people  is 
not  to  receive  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  Gades  into  their 
citizenship  1  Nowhere.  And  if  there  were  any  such  clause, 
the  Gellian  and  Cornelian  law  would  have  annulled  it,  which 
expressly  gave  to  Pompeius  a  power  of  giving  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  anybody  whatevei-.  "  Tlie  whole  treaty,"  says  the 
prosecutor,  "  is  such  an  exception,  because  it  was  ratified  with 
solemn  oaths."  I  can  excuse  you  if  you  do  not  know  much 
about  the  laws  of  the  Carthaginians ;  for  yon  had  left  your 
own  city;  and  you  were  not  able  to  examine  our  laws  very 
strictly;  for  they  pi-evented  your  having  any  opportunity  of 
instituting  such  an  examination  by  a  public  sentence. 

What  was  there  in  that  enactment  wJiich  was  passed  con- 
cerning Pompeius  by  Gellius  and  Leutulus  in  their  consulship, 
in  which  any  exception  appears  to  have  been  made  of  treaties 
which  had  been  ratified  by  an  oath  '?  For,  first  of  all,  nothing 
can  be  ratified  in  such  a  manner,  except  what  the  burgesses  or 
the  common  people  have  so  ratified.  In  the  second  place,  snch 
ratifications  are  to  be  accounted  sacred,  either  because  of  the 
form  of  ratification  itself,  or  because  the  invocation  of  the 
gods  and  dedication  of  the  law,  *  *  *  or  else,  because  of  some 
punishment  to  which  the  life  of  that  man  is  devoted  who  acts 
in  contravention  of  it.  What  argument,  then,  of  this  sort  can 
you  allege  with  respect  to  our  treaty  with  the  city  of  Gades  ?' 
Do  you  assert  that  that  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
the  devotion  of  the  hfe  of  any  offender  against  it,  or  by  any 
invocation  of  the  gods  to  uphold  the  law  1  I  assert,  that 
nothing  was  ever  submitted  to  the  burgesses  or  to  the  common 
people  with  respect  to  that  treaty,  [I  assert  that  no  law  was 
enacted,  and  no  punishment  appointed.] 

When,  therefore,  even  if  it  had  been  enacted  that  we  were 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  corruption  and  conjecture  in  the  text  here, 
and  whatever  reading  may  be  adopted,  the  sense  is  far  from  plain. 
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not  to  receive  any  man  as  a  citizen,  still  that  would  have  beeu 
riitified  which  the  people  enacted  subsequently,  n'or  would  any 
exception  have  apj)eared  to  have  been  made  by  that  expression, 
"  If  anything  had  been  formally  ratified  by  an  oath,"  do  you 
venture  to  say  that  anything  is  foi'mally  ratified  in  this  way, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Roman  people  has  never  come  to 
any  decision  at  all  1 

XV.  Nor,  0  judges,  has  this  argument  of  mine  any  ten- 
dency to  invalidate  our  treaty  with  the  city  of  Gades.  For  it 
would  not  become  me  to  say  anything  against  the  rights  of 
a  city  which  has  deserved  very  well  at  our  hands,  against  the 
invariable  opinion  of  antiquity,  and  against  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  For  once,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  this  republic, 
when  Carthage,  being  exceedingly  powerful  by  sea  and  land, 
relying  on  the  two  Spains,  was  threatening  this  empire,  and 
when  those  two  thunderbolts  of  our  empire,  Cnseus  and 
Publius  Scipio,  had  suddenly  perished  in  Spain,  Lucius  Mar- 
cius,  a  centurion'  of  the  first  division,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  treaty  with  the  people  of  Gades.  And  as  this  treaty  was 
maintained  more  in  consequence  of  the  Ijyalty  of  that  people, 
of  our  justice,  and,  indeed,  of  its  own  antiquity,  than  because 
it  was  ratified  by  any  public  bond  of  religion,  the  people  of 
Gades,  being  wise  men  and  well  instructed  in  public  law,  when 
Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Catulus  were  consuls,  made  a 
request  to  the  senate  for  a  more  regular  treaty  ;  and  then  the 
treaty  was  renewed  or  made  (whichever  you  please  to  call  it) 
with  the  men  of  Gades.  And  concerning  that  treaty  the 
Roman  people  never  recorded  any  vote ;  and  they  cannot 
possibly  be  bound  by  any  religious  obligation  which  has  been 
contracted  without  their  orders. 

And  so  the  city  of  Gades  obtained  what  it  was  well  entitled 

'  "  Polybius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  sixth  book,  has  left  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  election  of  centurions.  From  each  division  of  the 
legion,  i  e.  haatati  prindpes,  and  iriarii,  they  elect  ten  men  in  order 
of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division.  After  this  a  second  elec- 
tion of  a  like  number  takes  place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions. 
The  centurions  of  the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
'maniple  ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the  whole  command  of  the 
iivuiiple  devolves  on  the  other.  He  who  is  chosen  first  is  admitted  to 
the  councils  of  the  general  (primipihts).  The  primipilus  was  the  first 
centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triarii.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  eagle,  and  had  the  right  of  attending  the  councils  o*"  tiio 
general." — Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  t.  Centurio. 
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to  obtain  by  its  services  done  to  oui*  republic,  by  the  testi- 
mony borne  in  its  favour  by  our  commanders,  by  the  antiquity 
<  if  its  alliance  with  us,  by  the  authority  of  Quintus  Catulus,  a 
most  illustrious  man,  by  the  formal  decision  of  the  senate,  and 
by  a  regular  treaty  ;  but  it  has  not  received  any  additional 
sanction  from  any  public  religious  ceremonies  of  ratification. 
For  the  people  has  in  no  respect  whatever  bound  itself, — nor 
is  the  cause  of  the  men  of  Gades  any  the  worse  for  that ;  for 
it  is  upheld  by  many,  and  those  the  very  weightiest  of  circum- 
stances. But,  however,  there  is  at  present  no  room  for  that 
discussion ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  ratified  as  to  be  sacred, 
unless  it  be  something  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  burgesses 
or  by  the  common  people. 

XVI.  But  if  this  treaty,  which  the  Roman  people,  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  with  the  recommendation  and  decision 
of  antiquity  in  its  favour,  approves  not  only  by  its  tacit  incli- 
nation, but  also  by  its  open  expression  of  opinion,  had  been 
also  sanctioned  by  its  votes,  what  reason  was  there,  from  the 
words  of  the  treaty  itself,  why  it  should  not  have  been  lawful 
to  receive  a  citizen  of  Gades  into  our  city  1  For  there  is 
nothing  else  provided  for  in  the  treaty  except  that  there  be  a 
pious  and  everlasting  peace.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship  1  That,  also,  is  added  which  does  not 
occur  in  every  treaty  : — "  Preserve,  with  all  courtesy  and 
respect,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people."  And  that  expres- 
sion carries  this  force  with  it,  that  it  shows  that  the  people  of 
Gades  is  the  inferior  party  in  the  treaty.  First  of  all,  the 
very  description  of  word  used,  "  Preserve,"  which  is  a  form 
that  we  are  more  accustomed  to  use  in  laws  than  in  treaties, 
is-an  expression  of  one  giving  a  command,  not  of  one  address- 
ing an  entreaty.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  majesty  of  the  one 
people  is  ordered  to  be  presei-ved,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  other,  most  certainly  that  people  is  placed  on  the  higher 
footing  and  in  the  superior  condition  whose  majesty  is  de- 
fended by  the  sanction  of  the  treaty.  And  in  respect  of  this, 
the  interpretation  of  the  prosecutor  is  quite  undeserving  of  anv 
reply,  who  said,  that  the  expression  "  with  courtesy  and 
respect,"  meant  the  same  as  "  respectively ;"  just  as  if  he  were 
explaining  some  ancient  and  nearly  obsolete  word.  Men  are 
called  courteous,  kind,  affable,  pleasant. 

"  A  man  who  courteously  points  out  the  way  to  a  wanderer ;" — 
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goodnatiiredly,  not  sulkily: — "respectively"  has  surely  no 
connexion  witli  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or  with  the  subject. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  perfect  absurdity  for  a  provi- 
sion to  be  made  in  the  treaty  that  they  should  "  respectively" 
preserve  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Roman  people  is  to  wish  its  own  majesty  to  be  un- 
injured. And  if  it  were  so  now,  as  it  cannot  be,  still  the  fact 
would  remain,  that  provision  had  been  made  for  our  majesty, 
but  none  at  all  for  theirs.  Can  our  majesty  then  be  preserved 
with  good  feeling  by  the  people  of  Gades,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
tempt  the  men  of  Gades  by  rewards  to  be  anxious  for  its  pre- 
servation ?  Can  there,  in  fact,  be  any  majesty  at  all,  if  we  are 
pi-e vented  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people  to  confer  on  our  commander-in-chief  the  power  of  dis- 
tributing honoiu's  and  kindnesses  as  a  reward  of  virtue  1 

XVII.  But  why  am  I  arguing  against  statements  which  it 
would  seem  to  me  might  be  uttered  with  truth,  if  the  people 
of  Gades  were  speaking  against  me  1  for,  if  they  were  to  de- 
mand back  Lucius  Cornelius,  I  should  reply,  that  the  Roman 
people  had  enacted  a  law  with  respect  to  giving  the  freedom 
of  the  city  ;  and  that  there  was  no  occasion,  nor  was  it  usual, 
for  the  entire  people  to  ratify  laws  of  this  sort ;  that  Cnseus 
Pompeius,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  had 
given  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  this  man,  and  that  the 
people  of  Gades  had  no  single  law  whatever  of  the  Roman 
people  in  their  favour.  Therefore,  that  nothing  had  been 
sanctified  by  any  peculiar  solemnity,  which  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cepted against  by  the  law  ;  that  if  there  were,  still  tliere  had 
been  no  provision  made  in  the  treaty  respecting  axiything  but 
peace.  That  this  clause  also  was  added,  that  they  were  bound 
to  preserve  our  majesty  imimpaired  ;  which  certainly  would 
be  diminished,  if  it  was  unlawful  either  for  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  citizens  of  those  nations  as  assistants  in  our 
wars,  or  if  we  were  to  have  no  power  whatever  of  rewarding 
them. 

But,  now,  why  should  I  speak  against  the  people  of  Gades, 
when  the  very  thing  which  I  am  defending  is  sanctioned  by 
their  desire,  by  their  authority,  and  by  a  deputation  which 
ihey  have  sent  hither  on  purpose  1  For  tliey,  from  the  very  first 
beginning  of  their  existence  as  a  separate  people,  and  of  their 
republic,  have  turned  all  tlieir  afi'ections  from  zeal  for  the 
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Carthaginians  and  eagerness  in  their  cause,  to  the  upholding 
of  our  empire  and  name.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians were  waging  most  tremendous  wars  against  us,  they 
excluded  them  from  their  city,  they  pursued  them  with  their 
fleets,  they  repelled  them  with  their  personal  exertions,  and 
with  all  their  i-esources  and  power.  They  have  at  all  times 
considered  that  phantom  of  a  treaty  made  by  Marcius  as 
more  inviolable  than  any  citadel ;  and  by  this  treaty  and  by 
that  of  Catulus,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  they  have 
considered  themselves  as  most  intimately  connected  with  us. 
Their  ambition,  and  our  ancestors'  wish,  has  been,  that  their 
walls,  their  temples,  their  lands,  should  be  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  name  and  Roman  empire,  as  Hercules  wished 
them  to  be  of  his  journeys  and  of  his  labours. 

They  invoke  as  witnesses  our  deceased  generals,  whose 
memory  and  glory  survive  for  everlasting, — the  Scipios,  the 
Bruti,  the  Horatii,  the  Cassii,  the  Metelli,  and  this  man  also, 
Cnseus  Pompeius,  whom  you  see  before  you;  whom,  when  he 
was  carrying  on  a  great  and  formidable  war  far  from  their 
walls,  they  assisted  with  supplies  and  money:  and  at  this 
veiy  time  they  invoke  as  witnesses  the  Roman  people,  whom 
now,  at  a  time  of  great  dearness  of  provisions,  they  have  re- 
lieved with  a  lai-ge  supply  of  corn,  as  they  had  often  done 
before.  They  call  them,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  they  wish  this 
to  be  their  privilege, — to  have  a  place  permitted  to  them  and 
to  their  children,  whenever  there  are  any  of  distinguished 
virtue  in  our  camps,  and  in  the  tent  of  the  general,  and 
among  our  standards,  and  in  our  line  of  battle ;  and  that  by 
these  steps  they  should  have  a  power  of  rising  up  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

XVIII.  And  if  it  be  lawful  to  Africans,  to  Sardinians,  to 
Spaniards, — men  who  have  been  punished  by  the  deprivation 
of  their  lands  and  by  the  imposition  of  tribute, — to  acquh'e 
the  rights  of  citizenship  among  us  by  their  virtue,  but  if  it 
be  not  allowed  to  the  men  of  Gades,  wlio  are  united  to  us 
by  duty,  and  by  the  antiquity  of  their  alliance  with  us,  and 
by  their  loyalty,  and  by  our  mutual  dangers,  and  by  an  ex- 
press treaty,  to  acquire  the  same  rights,  then  they  will  think 
that  they  have  not  a  treaty  with  iis,  but  that  most  iniquitous 
laws  have  been  imposed  on  them  by  us.  And,  0  judges, 
'"/he  very  circumstances  of  this  case  show  that  this  assertion  is 
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not  oiie  just  invented  by  me  for  the  purpose,  but  that  I  am 
Baying  what  the  men  of  Gades  have  instructed  me  to  say.  1 
say  that  the  men  of  Gades  pubUcly  entered  into  a  connexion 
of  mutual  hospitality  many  years  before  this  time  with  Lucius 
Cornelius.  I  wiU  produce  witnesses,  I  will  produce  ambassadors 
who  will  prove  this ;  I  will  bring  forwai'd  panegyrists,  whom 
you  see  here,  having  been  sent  expressly  to  this  trial, — men 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  the  most  noble  birth, — to  seek 
to  avert  the  danger  of  my  client  by  their  prayers.  Lastly,  by 
an  act  perfectly  unheard-of  among  the  people  of  Gades  before 
this  time,  the  moment  that  it  was  known  that  the  prosecutor 
was  preparing  to  bring  Balbus  before  this  court,  the  men  of 
Gades  passed  most  solemn  resolutions  of  their  senate  I'espect- 
ing  their  own  fellow-citizen.  Could  the  people  of  Gades  have 
ratified  this  act  of  Pompeius  more  decidedly,  (since  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  expression,) — if  what  is  meant  by 
ratifying  is,  to  approve  of  our  decrees  and  commands  by  its 
decision, — than  when  it  enters  into  connexions  of  hospitality 
for  the  express  purpose  of  admitting,  by  so  doing,  that  Balbus 
had  changed  his  city,  and  of  showing  that  it  considered  him 
entirely  worthy  of  the  honour  of  this  city  1  Was  it  possible 
for  it  to  exhibit  its  own  opinion  and  inclination  more  un- 
deniably, tiian  when  it  imposed  a  fine  and  a  penalty  on  my 
client's  prosecutor  ?  Was  it  possible  for  it  to  give  its  deci- 
sion on  the  subject  more  plainly,  than  when  it  sent  its  most 
honourable  citizens  as  deputies  to  this  trial  which  is  now 
taking  place  before  you,  to  be  the  witnesses  of  Balbus's  rights, 
and  the  panegyrists  of  his  conduct  through  life,  and  his 
saviours  from  danger  by  their  prayers  i 

In  truth,  who  is  there  so  insane  as  not  to  perceive  that  it 
is  an  object  with  the  men  of  Gades  to  retain  this  right,  and 
to  prevent  the  road  to  this  the  most  honourable  reward  which 
the  city  can  confer  from  being  closed  against  them  for  ever  1 
and  that  they  have  cause  to  rejoice  exceedingly  that  this  good- 
will of  Lucius  Cornelius  towards  his  friends  is  still  in  exist- 
ence at  Gades,  and  that  his  interest  and  power  of  serving  his 
friends  is  now  settled  in  this  city?  For  who  is  there  of  us  to 
whom  that  city  of  Gades  is  not  the  more  recommended  owing 
to  his  zeal  and  care  and  diligence? 

XIX.  I  say  nothing  of  the  great  distinction  with  which 
Caius  Cfesar,  when  he  was  prtctor  in  Spain,  loaded  that  people; 
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■ — how  he  put  an  end  to  their  disputes ;  how  he  established 
laws  among  them  with  their  own  permission  ;  how  he  eradi- 
cated from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  citizens  of  Gades 
a  sort  of  barbarism  that  had  become  almost  inveterate  among 
them;  and  how,  at  the  request  of  this  my  client,  he  displayed 
the  gi'eatest  zeal  for,  and  confeiTed  the  gi'eatest  services  on, 
that  city.  I  pass  over  many  things  which  they  obtain  eveiy 
day  in  consequence  of  this  man's  exertions  and  zeal,  either 
wholly,  or  at  all  events  with  more  facility  than  they  other- 
■\vise  would  have  done.  Therefore,  the  chief  men  of  the  city 
are  hei'e  to  stand  by  him  and  to  defend  him :  with  affection, 
as  being  their  fellow- citizen;  with  their  evidence,  as  a  citizen 
of  ours;  with  kindness,  as  one  who  is  now  their  most  reli- 
giously-connected friend,  fi'om  having  been  one  of  their  noblest 
citizens ;  and  with  earnestness,  as  a  most  diligent  advocate  of 
all  their  interests. 

And  that  the  people  of  Gades  may  not  think, — although 
they  suffer  no  actual  personal  inconvenience, — if  it  is  lawful 
for  their  citizens  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  our  city  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  virtue,  that  still  in  this  respect  their  treaty  is 
a  more  unfavourable  one  than  that  which  has  been  made  with 
the  other  states,  I  will  console  those  who  are  present  here, — 
most  excellent  men, — and  also  that  city  which  has  ever  been 
most  faithful  and  most  friendly  to  us  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  will  put  you  in  mind,  0  judges,  though  you  ai'e  not  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  that  there  has  never  hitherto  been  the  slightest 
doubt  expressed  about  that  privilege  concerning  which  this 
trial  has  been  appointed. 

Who,  then,  ai-e  the  men  whom  we  consider  the  wisest  inter- 
preters of  treaties,  and  the  men  of  the  greatest  experience  in 
military  law,  and  the  most  diligent  authorities  in  examining 
into  the  different  conditions  and  states  of  towns?  Surely  those 
men  who  have  already  been  placed  in  command  and  have  had 
the  conduct  of  wars. 

XX.  In  truth,  if  that  celebrated  augur,  Quintus  Scaevola, 
when  he  was  consulted  about  the  laws  relating  to  mortgages; 
— -a  man  most  skilful  in  law, — occasionally  referred  those  who 
consulted  him  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  as  men  who  had  in- 
vested their  money  in  such  securities ;  and  if  we,  in  the  trans- 
action referring  to  our  aqueduct,  consulted  Marcus  Tugio, 
rather  than  Caius  Aquillius,  because  constant  practice  devoted 
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to  one  particTilar  line  of  business  often  proves  superior  to 
ability  and  to  general  information,  who  can  hesitate  to  prefer 
our  gonex'als  to  all  the  most  experienced  lawyers  on  earth  in 
any  case  respecting  treaties,  and  the  whole  state  of  the  law  of 
jDcace  and  war'?  May  I  not,  therefore,  mention,  with  your 
approbation,  Caius  Marius,  the  original  author  of  that  con- 
duct and  of  that  precedent  which  is  found  so  much  fault  with 
by  you  1  Do  you  require  any  more  weighty  example  1  any 
one  of  more  consistent  wisdom  1  any  one  more  eminent  for 
virtue  and  prudence,  and  conscientiousness  and  equity  1  Did 
he,  then,  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  ]\Iarcus  Annius 
Appius,  a  most  gallant  man,  and  one  endued  with  the  most 
admirable  virtue,  when  he  knew  that  the  treatj^  made  with 
Camertum  had  been  most  solemnly  ratified,  and  was  in  all 
respects  a  most  equitable  one?  Is  it  possible,  then,  0  judges, 
that  Lucius  Cornelius  should  be  condemned,  without  con- 
demning also  the  conduct  of  Caius  Marius  1 

Let,  then,  that  great  man  be  present  for  a  while  to  your 
thoughts,  as  he  cannot  appear  before  you  in  reality,  so  that 
you  may  behold  him  with  your  minds  whom  you  cannot  be- 
hold with  your  eyes.  Let  him  state  to  you  that  he  has  not 
been  altogether  unversed  in  treaties,  nor  wholly  inexperienced 
in  the  nature  of  precedents,  nor  entirely  ignorant  of  war ; 
that  he  was  the  pupil  and  soldier  of  Publius  Africainis  ;  that 
he  was  trained  in  campaigns  and  in  many  warlike  lieutenan- 
cies ;  that  if  he  had  read  of  as  many  wars  as  he  has  served  in 
and  conducted,  and  brought  to  a  termination, — that  if  he  had 
served  under  consuls  as  often  as  he  himself  was  consul,  he 
might  have  leamt  and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  laws  of  war ;  that  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
no  treaty  could  hinder  him  from  doing  anything  which  was 
for  the  advantage  of  the  republic ;  that  he  carefully  selected 
all  the  bravest  men  out  of  every  city  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  and  friendly  to  us ;  that  none  of  the  people  of 
Iguvium  or  of  Camertum  were  excepted  by  treaty,  so  that 
their  citizens  were  incapable  of  receiving  from  the  Roman 
people  the  rewards  of  their  virtue. 

XXL  Therefore,  when,  a  few  years  after  this  present  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  a  very  important  and  strenuously-con- 
tested question  arose  concerning  the  rights  of  citizenship  ac- 
cording to  the  previsions  of  the  Licinian  and  Muciau  law 
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•wa.s  any  prosecution  instih-'ted  against  auj  one  of  those  men 
of  the  federate  states  who  had  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
conferred  on  himl  For  Titus  Matrinius,  cf  Spoletum,  one 
of  those  men  whom  Caius  Marius  had  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  was  indeed  prosecuted,  being  a  man  of  a 
Latin  colony,  which  was  among  the  first  for  vigour  and  high 
character.  And  when  Lucius  Antistius,  a  very  eloquent  man, 
prosecuted  him,  he  never  said  that  the  people  of  Spoletum 
had  not  ratified  the  deed  of  Marius ;  for  he  saw  that  states 
were  accustomed  to  ratify  laws  which  concerned  their  own 
rights,  not  those  which  afiected  ours.  But  as  colonies  had 
not  been  established  by  the  law  of  Appuleius,  by  which  law 
Saturninus  had  carried,  in  favour  of  Marius,  a  proposition  that 
he  should  have  authority  to  make  three  Roman  citizens  in 
every  colony,  he  said  that  this  power  which  was  so  granted 
could  have  no  validity,  since  the  case  for  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  provide  did  not  exist. 

There  is  no  resemblance  to  this  case  in  the  present  prose- 
cution. But  still  so  great  was  the  authority  of  Caius  Marius, 
that  he  did  not  employ  the  oratory  of  Lucius  Crassus,  his  own 
relation,  a  man  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  himself  in  a 
few  words  defended  his  conduct  with  the  weight  and  wisdom 
■which  belonged  to  him,  and  proved  his  case  to  eveiybody's 
satisfaction.  For  who  could  there  be,  0  judges,  who  would 
wish  that  the  power  of  selecting  men  for  distinction  on  account 
of  their  valour  in  war,  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  anny, 
should  be  taken  from  om'  generals;  or  that  all  hope  of  re- 
gards for  the  energy  shown  in  defending  the  republic  should 
be  taken  from  om*  allies,  and  from  the  federate  states  1  But 
if  the  countenance  of  Caius  Marius,  and  his  vojce, — if  that 
quickness  of  eye  so  advantageous  to  a  general, — if  his  recent 
triumphs,  and  the  authority  of  his  presence,  had  such  influ- 
ence, then  let  his  authority,  and  his  exploits,  and  his  memory, 
and  the  undying  name  of  that  most  illustrious  man,  prevail 
still.  Let  there  be  this  difference  between  agreeable  citizens 
and  brave  ones, — that  the  former,  while  living,  may  have  all 
the  enjoyment  of  their  influence,  but  that  the  authority  of 
the  latter  m.ay  flourish  without  decay  even  after  they  are 
dead  themselves,  (if  indeed  any  defender  of  this  empire  can 
be  properly  said  to  die  at  all.) 

XXIL  What?     Did  not  Cnseus  Pompeius,  the  father  of 
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this  man,  after  he  had  performed  mighty  achievements  in  the 
Italian  ■war,  present  Pubhus  Csesius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a 
virtuous  man,  who  is  still  alive,  a  native  of  Eavenna,  a  city  of 
a  federate  state,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  1 
What  ?  did  he  not  give  the  same  gift  also  to  two  entire  troops 
of  the  Camertines  ?  What  1  Did  not  Publius  Crassus,  that 
most  distinguished  man,  give  the  same  gift  to  Alexas,  the 
Heraclean,  a  man  of  that  city  with  which  there  was  a  treaty, 
such  as  I  may  almost  say  there  is  no  other  instance  of,  made 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  by  Caius  Fabricius,  the  consul? 
What  1  Did  not  Sylla  do  the  same  to  Aristo  of  Massilia  ? 
What  ?  Since  we  are  speaking  of  the  people  of  Gades,  did 
not  that  same  maai'  make  nine  men  of  the  citizens  of  Gades, 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  same  time  1  What  1  Did  not  that 
most  scrupulously  con-ect  man,  that  most  conscientious  and 
modest  man,  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  give  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  Quintus  Fabius,  of  Saguntum  1  What  1  Did  not 
this  very  man  who  is  here  in  court,  by  whom  all  these  cases, 
which  I  am  now  lightly  ninning  ovei",  were  all  most  carefully 
wrought  up  and  set  before  you ;  did  not  Marcus  Crassus 
give  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  man  of  Aletrium,  which  is  a 
federate  town, — Marcus  Crassus,  I  say,  a  man  not  only  eminent 
for  wisdom  and  sobriety  of  conduct,  but  also  one  who  is  usually 
even  too  sparing  in  admitting  men  as  citizens  of  Rome  ?  And 
do  you  now  attempt  to  disparage  Cnseus  Pompeius's  kindness, 
or  I  should  rather  say,  his  discretion  and  conduct,  in  doing 
what  he  had  heard  that  Caius  Marius  had  done  ;  and  what  he 
had  actually  seen  done  in  his  own  town  by  Publius  Crassus, 
by  Lucius  Sylla,  by  Quintus  Metellus ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  what  he  had  a  family  precedent  for  in  his  own  father  ? 
Nor  was  Cornelius  the  only  instance  of  his  doing  this.  For  he 
also  presented  Hasdrubal,  of  Saguntum,  after  that  important 
Avar  in  Africa,  and  several  of  the  Mamertines  -  who  came  across 
him,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  and  the  Fabii  from 
Saguntum,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

In  truth,  as  those  men  are  worthy  of  all  other  rewards  too 
who  defend  our  republic  with  their  personal  exertions  and  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  personal  danger,  so  certainly  thoso 

'  There  is  some  great  corruption  in  the  text  here. 
2  There  is  probably  corruption  in  both  these  names;  especially  in  tlio 
latter.     The  Mamertines  were  a  people  of  Sicily. 
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men  are  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  being  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  defence  of  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered dangers  and  wounds.  And  I  wish  that  those  men  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  who  ai'e  the  defenders  of  this  empire, 
could  all  enter  this  city  as  citizens ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic  could  be  got  rid  of  out  of 
it.  Nor,  indeed,  did  that  great  poet  of  our  country  intend 
that  exhortation,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hannibal, 
to  be  pecuUarly  his  language,  but  rather  the  common  address 
of  all  generals, — 

"  The  man  who  slays  a  foe,  whate'er  his  race, 
Come  whence  he  will,  I  call  my  countryman." 

And  from  what  country  an  ally  comes,  all  men  consider 
and  always  have  considered  unimportant.  Therefore,  they 
have  at  all  times  adopted  brave  men  as  citizens  from  all 
quarters,  and  have  often  preferred  the  valom-  of  men  who 
may  have  been  meanly  born,  to  the  inactivity  of  the  nobihiy. 

XXIII.  You  have  before  you  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  law  and  upon  treaties  by  the  most  consummate  genei-als,  by 
the  wisest  men,  and  the  most  illustrious  citizens.  I  will  add 
now  that  given  by  the  judges  who  presided  at  this  investiga- 
tion ;  I  will  add  that  of  the  whole  Roman  people ;  I  will  add 
the  most  conscientious  and  sensible  decision  of  the  senate. 
When  the  judges  were  stating  openly  and  were  explaining 
without  any  disguise  what  they  intended  to  decide  with 
respect  to  the  Papian  law  in  the  case  of  Marcus  Crassus,  when 
the  Mamertines  claimed  him  back  as  a  citizen  of  theirs,  the 
Mamertines,  though  they  had  commenced  the  cause  under 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authority  of  their  state,  abandoned 
it.  Many  men  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this 
city  from  the  free  states,  or  the  federate  cities,  were  released 
from  all  apprehension  on  the  subject.  No  one  was  ever  pro- 
secuted on  account  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  either  because 
his  own  state  had  not  ratified  his  admission,  or  because  his 
right  to  change  his  city  was  hindered  by  any  treaty.  I  will 
venture  also  to  assert  even  this  ;  that  no  one  ever  lost  his 
action  who  was  proved  to  have  been  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  by  any  one  of  our  generals. 

Listen  now  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  people,  given  on 
many  different  occasions,  and  approved  of  in  tlie  most  impor- 
tant causes,  in  consequence  both  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
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of  precedent.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  a  treaty 
was  made  with  all  the  Latins  in  the  consulship  of  Spuriua 
Cassius  and  Pestumus  Cominius  1  Which,  indeed,  we  recol- 
lect to  have  heen  in  existence  till  quite  lately,  engraved  and 
written  on  a  brazen  column  at  the  back  of  the  rostra.  How 
then  was  Lucius  Cossinius,  a  man  of  Tibur,  the  father  of  our 
present  Roman  knight  of  the  same  name,  a  most  excellent 
and  most  accomplished  man,  after  Titus  Coelius  had  been 
condemned ;  and  how  was  Titus  Coponius,  of  the  same  city, 
he  also  being  a  citizen  of  the  very  greatest  virtue  and  dignity, 
(his  grandsons  Titus  and  Cains  Coponius  you  are  all  acquainted 
with,)  after  Caius  Masso  had  been  condemned,  made  a  Roman 
citizen  1  Are  we  going  to  affirm  that  the  path  to  the  freedom 
of  the  city  is  open  to  eloquence  and  genius,  but  shall  not  be 
open  to  courage  and  virtue  1  Was  it  lawfu.1  for  the  federate 
states  to  acquire  spoils  from  us,  and  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for 
them  to  carry  them  ofi"  from  the  enemy  1  Or  shall  it  be 
impossible  for  them  to  acquire  by  fighting  what  they  are 
enabled  to  acquire  by  speaking  1  Or  did  our  ancestors  intend 
that  the  rewards  of  a  prosecutor  should  be  greater  than  those 
of  a  warrior  1 

XXIV.  But  if  by  that  most  severe  Servilian  law,  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  men  of  the  greatest  dignity,  citizens  of  the 
most  profound  wisdom,  allowed  this  road  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  be  opened,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  people,  to  the  Latins,  that  is  to  say  to  the  federate  states, 
and  if  this  was  found  no  fault  with  by  the  Licinian  and 
Mucian  law,  especially  when  the  veiy  nature  and  name  of  a 
prosecution,  and  the  reward  which  no  one  could  obtain  except 
thi-ough  the  misfortune  of  some  senator,'  could  not  be  ovei* 
pleasant  either  to  a  senator  or  to  any  virtuous  man  ;  was  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  decisions  of  our  generals  were  to  be 
of  force  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  rewai'd  in  which  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  had  already  been  ratified  1  Do  we 
suppose,  then,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Latin  tribes  was  given 
to  the  Servilian  law,  or  to  the  other  laws  in  which  the  rewai'd 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  held  out  to  men  of  the  Latin 
towns,  as  an  encouragement  to  such  and  such  conduct? 

Listen  now  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  which  has  at  all 
times  been  approved  of  by  the  decision  of  the  people.     Our 

*  OrcUius  «wnsider.-i  all  this  sentence  corrupt  and  unintelligible. 
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ancestors,  0  judges,  ordained  that  the  sacred  rites  c>f  Ceres 
should  be  performed  with  the  very  strictest  rehgious  reve- 
rence and  the  greatest  solemnity ;  which,  as  tliey  had  been 
originally  derived  from  the  Greeks,  had  always  been  conducted 
by  (Grecian  priestesses,  and  were  called  Grecian  rites.  Bui 
when  they  were  selecting  a  priestess  from  Greece  to  teach  us 
that  Greek  sacred  ceremony,  and  to  perform  it,  still  they 
thought  it  right  that  it  should  be  a  citizen  who  was  sacrificing 
for  citizens,  in  order  that  she  might  pray  to  tlie  immortal 
gods  with  knowledge,  indeed,  derived  from  a  distant  and 
foreign  source,  but  with  feelings  belonging  to  one  of  our  own 
people  and  citizens.  I  see  that  these  priestesses  were  for  tlie 
most  part  Neapolitans  or  Velians,  and  those  are  notoriously 
federate  cities.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  ancient  cases ;  I 
am  only  mentioning  things  that  have  happened  lately  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  before  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  on 
the  Velians,  Caius  Valerius  Flaccus,  being  the  city  preetoi', 
did,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  senate, 
submit  a  motion  to  the  people  concerning  a  woman  of  Veha, 
called  Calliphana,  mentioning  her  expressly  by  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  her  a  Roman  citizen.  Are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  the  Velians  ratified  the  law  which  was  then 
passed  about  her  ;  or  that  that  pries-tess  was  not  made  a  Roman 
citizen ;  or  that  the  treaty  was  violated  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  1 

XXV.  I  am  aware,  0  judges,  that  in  a  cause  that  is  so 
plain  and  so  little  liable  to  any  doubt,  many  more  arguments 
have  been  adduced  and  more  men  of  great  experience  have 
spoken  than  the  case  at  all  requh-ed.  But  that  has  been 
done,  not  in  order  by  our  speaking  to  prove  to  you  a  matter 
which  required  proof  so  little,  but  in  order  to  check  the 
hostile  disposition  of  all  spiteful,  and  wicked,  and  envious 
men,  whom  the  prosecutor  has  sought  to  inflame,  hoping  that 
some  of  the  reports  current  among  men  who  grieve  over  the 
prosperity  of  another  might  reach  your  ears,  and  have  their 
effect  on  the  result  of  this  trial ;  and  on  that  account  you  saw- 
aspersions  scattei-ed  about  with  great  art  in  every  pai-t  of  his 
speech ;  especially  with  respect  to  the  riches  of  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, which  do  not  deserve  to  be  brought  into  odium,  and 
which,  whatever  their  amount  may  be,  are  such  as  to  seem  to 
have   been  rather  acquired  by  care  than  by  any  illicit  ot 
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unfair  means ;  and  with  respect  to  his  luxury,  which  he 
attacked,  not  by  bringing  any  definite  charge  of  hcentiousness 
against  him,  but  Ijj'  mere  general  abuse.  Then,  too,  he 
attacked  him  about  his  farm  at  Tusculum,  which  he  recol- 
lected had  belonged  to  Quintus  Metellus,  and  to  Lucius 
Ci'assus ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  Crassus  had  bought 
it  of  a  man  who  was  a  freedmau,  Sotericus  Marcius  by  name  ; 
that  it  had  come  to  Metellus  as  part  of  the  property  of 
Venonius  Vindicius ;  and  also,  he  did  not  know  that  lands  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  family,  that  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass  by  sale  to  strangers,  often  even  to  the  very 
lowest  people,  not  being  protected  by  the  laws  like  guardian- 
ships. It  has  been  imputed  to  liim  also  that  he  has  become 
one  of  the  tribe  Crustumina,  a  privilege  which  he  obtained  by 
means  of  the  law  concerning  bribery,  and  which  is  less  invi- 
dious than  the  advantages  acquired  by  those  men  who,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  laws,  obtain  the  power  of  delivering  their 
opinion  as  praetor,  and  of  wearing  the  prsetexta.  And  then, 
too,  the  adoption  of  Theophanus  was  discussed ;  by  means 
of  which  Cornelius  gained  nothing  beyond  being  confirmed 
m  his  possession  of  the  inheritances  of  his  own  relations. 

XXVI.  Although  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  propi- 
tiate the  minds  of  those  men  who  themselves  are  envious  of 
Cornelius.  They  show  their  envy  in  the  ordinary  M-ay  ;  they 
attack  him  at  their  feasts  ;  they  abuse  him  at  their  conversa- 
ziones ;  they  carp  at  him,  not  in  a  downright  hostile  spirit, 
but  in  a  disparaging  manner.  They  who  are  enemies  to  the 
friends  of  Lucius  Cornelius,  or  who  envy  them,  are  much 
more  greatly  to  be  feared  by  him.  For  who  has  ever  been 
found  who  would  confess  himself  an  enemy  to  the  man  him- 
self? Or  who  could  be  so  with  any  reason  1  What  good 
man  has  he  not  cultivated  the  friendship  of?  Who  is  there 
whose  fortune  and  dignity  he  has  not  promoted  1  Living  in 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  most  influential  man  in  tho 
state,  at  a  time  of  our  greatest  misfortunes  and  most  bitter 
dissensions,  he  has  never  offended  any  one  of  either  party, 
either  by  act  or  word,  or  even  by  a  look.  It  was  my  fate,  or 
the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  the  whole  weight  of  distress  and 
ill-will  at  that  time  should  fall  upon  me  alone.  Cornelius 
was  so  far  from  exulting  in  my  disasters  or  in  your  dissensions, 
that  while  I  was  ab.sent  he  aided  all  my  friends  with  his  kiud 
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assistance,  with  his  tears,  with  his  exertions,  and  with  conso- 
lation. And  I  have  been  induced  by  tlieir  testimony  in  hia 
behalf,  and  by  their  entreaties,  to  offer  him  my  service  now, 
which  he  has  so  well  deserved,  and  which  on  my  part  is  only 
a  repayment  of  just  and  reasonable  gratitude.  And  I  hope, 
0  judges,  as  you  love  and  consider  dear  to  you  those  men 
who  were  the  chief  agents  in  my  preservation  and  safety,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  my  dignity,  that  so  also  the  things  which 
were  done  by  this  man  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  of  the 
opportunities  which  were  afforded  him,  will  be  grateful  to  and 
approved  of  by  you.  He,  then,  is  not  now  attacked  by  his 
own  enemies,  for  he  has  none,  but  by  those  of  his  friends ; 
enemies  who  are  both  numerous  and  powerful ;  men  whom 
yesterday  Cnseus  Pompeius,  in  a  very  eloquent  and  dignified 
oration,  desired  to  come  forward  and  contend  with  him  if  they 
chose,  but  to  abandon  the  unequal  contest  and  unjust  perse- 
cution which  they  were  caiTying  on  against  this  man. 

XXVII.  And  it  was  a  fair  condition,  and  one  very  advan- 
tageous, 0  judges,  for  us  and  for  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  us  in  intimacy,  that  we  should  carry  on  our  own  enmi- 
ties against  one  another  as  we  chose,  but  that  we  should 
spare  the  friends  of  our  enemies.  And  if  my  authority  had  in 
this  matter  much  weight  with  those  men,  especially  as  they 
see  that  I  am  well  instructed  in  such  matters,  both  by  the 
vai'iety  of  circumstances  in  which  I  have  found  myself,  and 
by  special  experience  in  cases  of  this  sort,  I  would  exhort 
them  to  give  up  even  those  greater  dissensions.  For  I  have 
at  all  times  considered  it  the  part  both  of  fearless  citizens  and 
of  virtuous  men,  to  labour  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  in  such  a  way  as  to  defend  whatever  one  really 
thinks  best ;  nor  have  I  myself  ever  failed  in  this  labour  or 
duty  or  line  of  exertion.  But  contention  is  only  wise  so  long 
as  it  either  does  some  good,  or,  if  it  does  not  do  any  good,  at 
all  events  does  no  harm  to  the  state.  We  ourselves  have 
had  wishes,  we  have  lu'ged  points ;  we  have  tried  to  carry 
measures,  and  we  have  not  succeeded.  Other  men  have  felt  in- 
dignation ;  we  have  undergone  real  sorrow  and  distress.  Why 
should  we  choose  to  destroy  those  things  which  exist  rather 
than  to  preserve  them,  merely  because  we  are  not  allowed  to 
altei'  them  exactly  as  we  wish  1  The  senate  complimented 
Caius  Csesar  with  the  most  honourable  distinction  of  a  sup- 
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plication  lasting  for  a  number  of  days  which  was  quite  un- 
precedented. The  senate  again,  though  at  a  time  when  the 
treasury  was  in  great  difficulties,  gave  his  victorious  army  a 
large  sum  for  pay,  appointed  ten  lieutenants  to  assist  the 
commander-in-chief  at  his  request,  and  by  the  Sem^^ronian 
law  decided  not  to  send  any  one  to  supersede  him.  Of  all 
these  resolutions,  I  was  the  prime  mover  and  the  chief  author ; 
nor  did  I  think  myself  bound  to  preserve  a  consistency  with 
the  previous  diffei-ences  which  I  had  had  with  him,  rather 
than  to  consult  what  was  advantageous  with  regard  to  the 
present  necessities  of  the  republic  and  to  unanimity.  Other 
men  may  perhaps  think  differently.  They  ai'e,  maybe,  firmer 
in  their  opinions.  I  find  fault  with  no  one ;  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  them.  Nor  do  I  think  it  any  proof  of  incon- 
sistency to  regidate  one's  opinions,  as  one  would  do  a  ship  or 
a  ship's  course  on  a  voyage,  according  to  the  weather  which 
might  be  prevailing  in  the  republic. 

But  if  there  be  any  people  who  never  abandon  any  dislike 
which  they  have  ever  conceived  against  anybody, — (and  I  see 
that  there  are  some  such  people,) — then  let  them  fight  with  the 
leaders  themselves,  not  with  their  train  and  followers.  Some 
of  them,  perhaps,  will  consider  that  conduct  obstinacy,  and 
some  will  think  it  courage ;  but  this  attacking  of  the  subor- 
dinate parties  all  will  look  upon  as  injustice,  mixed  with  some 
little  cruelty.  But  if  there  be  some  men,  0  judges,  whose 
minds  we  cannot  propitiate  by  any  means  whatever,  at  all 
events  we  feel  sure  that  your  inclinations  are  favoui'able  to 
us,  not  because  of  our  speeches,  but  because  of  your  own 
natural  humanity. 

XXVIII.  For,  what  reason  is  there  why  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  Cassar  should  not  avail  to  procure  this  my  client  the 
highest  praise  rather  than  the  veiy  slightest  injury  1  Csesar 
knew  him  when  a  young  man ;  he,  that  most  able  man, 
thought  highly  of  him,  and  though  he  had  a  most  excessive 
multitude  of  friends,  Balbus  was  accounted  by  him  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  of  all.  In  his  pr-getorship  and  in  his 
consulship  he  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  engineers ;  he 
thouglit  highly  of  his  prudence,  he  loved  him  for  his  integrity, 
he  was  grateful  to  him  foi*  his  constant  assistance  and  atten- 
tion. He  was  at  different  times  the  partner  of  very  many  of 
his  labours ;  he  is  perhaps  even  now  the  partaker  of  some  of 
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Anuius  Milo  himself  is  more  distiu-bed  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic  than  for  his  owu,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  cause  a  similar  greatness  of  mind,  yet  this  novel  ap- 
])earance  of  a  new'  manner  of  trial  alarms  my  eyes,  which, 
Tv'herever  they  fall,  seek  for  the  former  customs  of  the  forum 
and  the  ancient  practice  in  trials.  For  your  assembly  is  not 
suiTounded  by  a  circle  of  bystanders  as  usual ;  we  are  not 
attended  by  our  usual  company.^ 

For  those  guards  which  you  behold  in  front  of  all  the 
temples,  although  they  are  placed  there  as  a  protection  against 
violence,  yet  they  bring  no  aid  to  the  orator  ;  so  that  even  in 
the  forum  and  in  the  court  of  justice  itself,  although  we  are 
protected  with  all  salutary  and  necessary  defences,  yet  we 
cannot  be  entirely  without  fear.  But  if  I  thought  this  ad- 
vex'se  to  Milo,  I  should  yield  to  the  times,  0  judges,  and 
among  such  a  crowd  of  armed  men,  I  should  think  there  was 
no  room  for  an  orator.  But  the  wisdom  of  Cuaeus  Pompeius, 
a  most  wise  and  just  man,  strengthens  and  encourages  me ; 
who  would  certainly  neither  think  it  suitable  to  his  justice  to 
deliver  that  man  up  to  the  weapons  of  the  soldiery  whom  he 
had  given  over  as  an  accused  j^erson  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  nor  suitable  to  his  wisdom  to  arm  the  rashness  of  an 
excited  multitude  with  public  authority. 

So  that  those  arms,  those  centurions,  those  cohorts,  do  not 
announce  danger  to  us,  but  protection ;  nor  do  they  expect 
us  only  to  be  calm,  but  even  to  be  courageous ;  nor  do  they 
promise  only  assistance  to  my  defence,  but  also  silence.  And 
the  rest  of  the  multitude,  which  consists  of  citizens,  is  wholly 
ours;  nor  is  there  any  one  individual  among  those  whom  you 
see  from  this  place  gazing  upon  us  from  all  sides  from  which 
any  part  of  the  forum  can  be  seen,  and  watching  the  result 
of  this  trial,  who,  while  he  favours  the  virtue  of  Milo,  does 
not  think  that  this  day  in  reality  his  own  interests,  those  of 
his  children,  his  country,  and  his  fortunes,  are  at  stake. 

II.  There  is  one  class  adverse  and  hostile  to  us, — those 

^  This  was  an  extraordinary  trial,  held  under  a  new  law  just  passed 
by  Pompey;  and  it  was  presided  over,  not  by  the  praetor,  but  by 
Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  expressly  appointed  by  the 
comitia  president  of  the  judges  on  this  occasion. 

^  Pompey  was  present  at  the  trial,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  and  he 
had  filled  the  forum  and  all  its  precincts  with  armed  mei,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  peace. 
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whom  the  madness  of  Pubhus  Clodius  has  fed  on  rapine,  on 
coi^agration,  and  on  every  sort  of  public  disaster ;  and  who 
were,  even  in  the  assembly  held  yesterday,  exhorted '  to  teach 
yon,  by  their  clamour,  what  you  were  to  decide.  But  such 
shouts,  if  any  reached  you,  should  rather  warn  you  to  retain 
him  as  a  citizen  who  has  always  slighted  that  class  of  men, 
and  their  greatest  clamour,  in  comparison  with  yovir  safety. 
Whei'efore,  be  of  good  courage,  0  judges,  and  lay  aside  your 
alarm,  if  indeed  you  feel  any  ;  for  if  ever  you  had  to  decide 
about  good  and  brave  men,  and  about  citizens  who  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country,  if  ever  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  chosen  men  of  the  most  honourable  ranks  to  show 
by  their  deeds  and  resolutions  that  disposition  towards  brave 
and  good  citizens  which  they  had  often  declared  by  their  looks 
and  by  their  words,  all  that  power  you  now  have,  when  you 
are  to  determine  whether  we  who  have  always  been  wholly 
devoted  to  your  authority  are  to  be  miserable,  and  to  mourn 
for  ever,  or  whethei",  having  been  long  harassed  by  the  most 
abandoned  citizens,  we  shall  at  length  be  reprieved  and  set 
up  again  by  you,  your  loyalty,  your  virtue,  and  your  wisdom. 

For  what,  0  judges,  is  more  full  of  labour  than  we  both 
are,  what  can  be  either  expressed  or  imagined  more  full  of 
anxiety  and  uneasipess  than  we  are,  who  being  induced  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  republic  by  the  hope  of  the  most 
honourable  rewards,  yet  cannot  be  free  from  the  fear  of  the 
most  cruel  punishments?  I  have  always  thouglit  indeed  that 
?>lilo  had  to  encounter  the  other  storms  and  tempests  in  these 
billows  of  the  assemblies  because  he  always  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  good  against  the  bad ;  but  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  in  that  council  in  which  the  most  honourable  men  of  all 
ranks  are  sitting  as  judges,  I  never  imagined  that  Mile's 
enemies  could  have  any  hope  of  diminishing  his  glory  by  the 
aid  of  such  men,  much  less  of  at  all  injuring  his  safety. 

Although  in  this  cause,  0  judges,  we  shall  not  employ  the 
tribuneship  of  Titus  Annius,  and  all  the  exploits  which  he  has 
performed  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  as  topics  for  our 
defence  against  this  accusation,  unless  you  see  with  your  ovm 
eyes  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  Milo  by  Clodius ;  and  wa 
shall  not  entreat  you  to  pardon  us  this  one  offence  in  consi- 

'  Munatiiis  Plancus,  the  daj'  before,  had  exhorted  the  people  not  to 
jufFer  Milo  to  escape. 
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deration  of  our  many  eminent  services  to  the  republic,  noi' 
shall  we  demand,  if  the  death  of  Publius  Clodius  was  your 
safety,  that  on  that  account  you  should  attribute  it  rather  to 
the  virtue  of  Milo,  than  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman 
people  ;  but  if  his  plots  are  made  clearer  than  the  day,  then 
indeed  I  shall  entreat,  and  shall  demand  of  you,  0  judges, 
that,  if  we  have  lost  everything  else,  this  at  least  may  be  left 
us, — namely,  the  privilege  of  defending  our  lives  from  the 
audacity  and  weapons  of  our  enemies  with  impunity. 

III.  But  before  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  speech  which 
especially  belongs  to  this  trial,  it  seems  necessary  to  refute 
those  things  which  have  been  often  said,  both  in  the  senate 
by  oiu-  enemies,  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  by  wicked 
men,  and  lately,  too,  by  our  prosecutors ;  so  that  when  every 
cause  of  alarm  is  removed,  you  may  be  able  distinctly  to  see 
the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  this  trial.  They  say  that 
that  man  ought  no  longer  to  see  the  light  who  confesses  that 
another  man  has  been  slain  by  him.  In  what  city,  then,  are 
these  most  foolish  men  using  this  argument  1  In  this  one, 
forsooth,  where  the  first  trial  for  a  man's  life  that  took  place 
at  all  was  that  of  Marcus  Horatius,  a  most  brave  man,  who 
even  before  the  city  was  free  was  yet  acquitted  by  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Roman  people,  though  he  avowed  that  his 
sister  had  been  slain  by  his  hand. 

Is  thei'e  any  one  who  does  not  know,  that  when  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  slaying  of  a  man,  it  is  usiial  either  altogether 
to  deny  that  the  deed  has  been  done,  or  else  to  defend  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  rightly  and  lawfully  done  ?  unless, 
indeed,  you  think  that  Publius  Africanus  was  out  of  tiis 
mind,  who,  when  he  was  asked  in  a  seditioiis  spirit  by  Caius 
Carbo,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  answered  that  he  seemed  to  have 
been  rightly  slain.  For  neither  could  Servilius  Ahala,  that 
eminent  man,  nor  Publius  Nasica,  nor  Lucius  Opimius,  nor 
Caius  Marius,  nor  indeed  the  senate  itself  during  my  consul- 
ship, have  been  accounted  anything  but  wicked,  if  it  was 
unlawful  for  wicked  citizens  to  be  put  to  death.  And  there- 
fore, 0  judges,  it  was  not  without  good  reason,  that  even  in 
legendary  fables  learned  men  have  handed  down  the  story, 
that  he,  who  for  the  sake  of  avenging  his  father  had  killed  his 
mother,  when  the  opinions  of  men  varied,  was  acquitted  not 
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only  by  the  voices  of  the  gods,  but  even  by  the  very  wisest 
goddess.  And  if  the  Twelve  Tables  have  permitted  that  a 
nightly  robber  may  be  slain  any  way,  but  a  robber  by  day 
if  he  defends  himself,  with  a  weapon,  who  is  there  who  can 
think  a  man  to  be  punished  for  slaying  another,  in  what- 
ever way  he  is  slain,  when  he  sees  that  sometimes  a  sword 
to  kill  a  man  with  is  put  into  our  hands  by  the  very  laws 
themselves  1 

IV.  But  if  there  be  any  occasion  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
slay  a  man, — and  there  are  many  such, — surely  that  occasion 
is  not  only  a  just  one,  but  even  a  necessary  one,  when  vio- 
lence is  ofiered,  and  can  only  be  re])elled  by  violence.  When 
a  military  tribune  ofiered  violence  to  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Cains  Marius,  the  kinsman  of  that  commander  was  slain  by 
the  man  whom  he  was  insulting ;  for  the  virtuous  youth 
chose  to  act,  though  with  danger,  rather  than  to  suffer  infa- 
mously ;  and  his  illustrious  commander  acquitted  him  of  all 
guilt,  and  treated  him  well.  But  what  death  can  be  unjust 
when  inflicted  on  a  secret  plotter  and  robber? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  our  retinues,  what  of  our  swords  ? 
Surely  it  would  never  be  permitted  to  us  to  have  them  if  we 
might  never  use  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  law,  0  judges, 
not  written,  but  born  with  us, — which  we  have  not  learnt,  or 
received  by  tradition,  or  read,  but  which  we  have  taken  and 
sucked  in  and  imbibed  from  nature  herself;  a  law  which  we 
were  not  taught,  but  to  which  we  were  made, — which  we  were 
not  trained  in,  but  which  is  ingrained  in  us, — namely,  that  if 
om*  life  be  in  danger  from  plots,  or  from  open  violence,  or 
from  the  weapons  of  robbers  or  enemies,  every  means  of 
securing  our  safety  is  honourable.  For  laws  are  silent  when 
arms  are  raised,  and  do  not  expect  themselves  to  be  waited 
for,  when  he  who  waits  wdll  have  to  suffer  an  undeserved 
penalty  before  he  can  exact  a  merited  punishment. 

The  law  very  wisely,  and  in  a  manner  silently,  gives  a 
man  a  right  to  defend  himself,  and  does  not  merely  forbid 
a  man  to  be  slain,  but  forbids  any  one  to  have  a  weapon  about 
him  with  the  object  of  slaying  a  man;  so  that,  as  the  object, 
and  not  the  weapon  itself,  is  made  the  subject  of  the  inquiry, 
the  man  who  had  used  a  weapon  with  the  oljject  of  defending 
himself  would  be  decided  not  to  have  had  his  weapon  about 
him  with  the  object  of  killing  a  man.  Let,  then,  this  principle 
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bo  remembered  by  you  in  this  trial,  0  judges ;  for  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  shall  make  good  my  defence  before  you,  if  you 
only  remember — what  you  cannot  forget — that  a  plotter 
against  one  may  be  lawfully  slain. 

V.  The  next  point  is  one  which  is  often  asserted  by  the 
enemies  of  Milo,  who  say  that  the  senate  has  decided  that  the 
slaughter  by  which  Publius  Clodius  fell  was  contraiy  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic.  But,  in  fact,  the  senate  has  ap- 
proved, not  merely  by  their  votes,  but  even  zealously.  For 
how  often  has  that  cause  been  pleaded  by  us  in  the  senate  1 
with  what  gi'eat  assent  of  the  whole  body?  and  that  no  silent 
nor  concealed  assent ;  for  when  in  a  very  full  senate  were 
there  ever  four  or  five  men  found  who  did  not  espouse  ISIilo's 
cause  1  Those  lifeless  assemblies  of  this  nearly  burnt  *  tribune 
of  the  people  show  the  fact ;  assemblies  in  which  he  daily 
used  to  try  and  bring  my  power  into  unpopularity,  by  saying 
that  the  senate  did  not  pass  its  decrees  according  to  what  it 
thought  itself,  but  as  I  chose. 

And  if,  indeed,  that  ought  to  be  called  power,  rather  than 
a  moderate  influence  in  a  righteous  cause  on  account  of  great 
services  done  to  the  republic,  or  some  popularity  among  the 
good  on  account  of  dutiful  labours  for  its  sake,  let  it  be  called 
so,  as  long  as  we  employ  it  for  the  safety  of  the  good  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  madness  of  the  wicked. 

But  this  investigation,  though  it  is  not  an  unjust  one,  yet 
is  not  one  which  the  senate  thought  ought  to  be  ordered ;  for 
there  were  regular  laws  and  forms  of  trial  for  murder,  or  for 
assault ;  nor  did  the  death  of  Publius  Clodius  cause  the  senate 
such  concern  and  sorrow  that  any  new  process  of  investigation 
need  have  been  appointed ;  for  when  the  senate  had  had  the 
power  of  decreeing  a  trial  in  the  matter  of  that  impious  pol- 
lution of  which  he  was  guilty  taken  from  it,  who  can  believe 
it  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  new  form  of  trial  aboiit 
his  death  1  Why  then  did  the  senate  decide  that  this  burning 
of  the  senate-house,  this  siege  laid  to  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus, 
and  this  very  homicide,  had  taken  place  contrary  to  the  in- 

'  After  Clodius's  death,  Mnnatius  Plancus,  the  tribune,  exposed  his 
body  on  the  rostrum,  and  harangued  the  people  against  Milo ;  the 
populace  carried  the  body  into  the  senate-house,  and  made  a  pile  of  the 
seats  to  bum  it,  in  doing  which  they  burnt  the  senate-house,  and 
Plancus  himself  with  difficulty  escaped. 
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terest  of  the  republic  1  Why,  because  no  violence  from  one 
citizen  to  another  can  ever  take  place  in  a  free  state  which  is 
not  contrar}'  to  the  interests  of  the  republic.  For  the  defend- 
ing of  oneself  against  violence  is  never  a  thing  to  be  wished 
for ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  unless,  indeed,  one  could 
say  that  that  day  on  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  slain,  or 
that  day  when  Caius  was,  or  the  day  when  tlie  arms  of  Satur- 
nius  were  put  down,  even  if  they  ended  as  the  welfare  of  the 
republic  demanded,  were  yet  no  Avound  and  injiu'y  to  the 
republic. 

VI.  Therefore  I  myself  voted,  when  it  was  notorious  that  a 
homicide  had  taken  place  on  the  Appian  road,  not  that  he 
who  had  defended  himself  had  acted  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  but  as  there  was  violence 
and  treachery  in  the  business,  I  reserved  the  charge  for  trial, 
I  expressed  m^^  disapprobation  of  the  business.  And  if  the 
senate  had  not  been  hindered  by  that  frantic  tribune  from 
executing  its  wi-shes,  we  should  not  now  have  this  novel  trial. 
For  the  senate  voted  that  an  extraordinary  investigation 
should  take  place  accoi'ding  to  the  ancient  laws.  A  division 
took  place,  it  does  not  signify  on  whose  motion,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  worthlessness  of  every  one,  and  so 
the  rest  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  destroyed  by  this 
cori'upt  intercession. 

*'  Oh,  but  Cnceus  Pompeius,  by  his  bill,  gave  his  decision  both 
about  the  fact  and  about  the  cause.  For  he  brought  in  a  bill 
about  the  homicide  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Appian 
road,  in  which  Publius  Clodius  was  slain."  What  then  did  he 
propose  1  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made.  What  is  to  be 
inquired  about?  Whether  it  was  committed  ?  That  is  clear. 
By  whom  1  That  is  notoA^^.  He  saw  that  a  defence  as  to 
the  law  and  right  could  be  undertaken,  even  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  confession  of  the  act.  But  if  he  had  not  seen 
that  he  who  confessed  might  yet  be  acquitted,  when  he  saw 
that  we  did  not  confess  the  fact,  he  would  never  have  ordered 
an  investigation  to  take  place,  nor  would  he  have  given  you 
at  this  trial  the  power '  of  acquitting  as  well  as  that  of  con- 

*  Literally,  "this  wholesome  letter,  as  well  as  that  melancholy  one." 
The  letter  A  was  the  "  wholesome  "  letter,  being  the  initial  of  absolvo, 
I  acquit ;  the  letter  C  the  melancholy  one,  being  the  initial  of  co7i- 
demno,  I  condemn. 
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demning.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Cnoeus  Pompeius  not  only 
delivered  no  decision  at  all  unfavourable  to  Milo,  but  that  he» 
also  pointed  out  what  you  oui^lit  to  turn  your  attention  to  in 
deciding.  For  he  "who  did  not  assign  a  punishment  to  the 
confession,  but  required  a  defence  of  it,/ he/ clearly  thought 
that  what  was  inquii'ed  into  was  the  cause  of  the  deatli,  and 
not  the  mere  fact  of  the  death.  Now  he  himself  shall  tell 
us  whether  what  he  did  of  his  own  accord  was  done  out  of 
regai'd  for  Publius  Clodius,  or  from  a  compliance  with  the 
times. 

VII.  A  most  noble  man,  a  bulwark,  and  in  those  times,  in- 
deed, alpiost  a  protector  of  the  senate,  the  uncle  of  this  our 
judge,  of  that  most  fearless  man  Marcus  Cato,  Marcus  Drusus, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  was  slain  in  his  own  house.  The 
people  had  never  any  reference  made  to  them  in  the  matter 
of  his  death,  no  investigation  was  voted  by  the  senate.  What 
great  grief  was  there,  as  we  have  heard  from  our  forefathers 
in  this  city,  when  that  attack  was  made  by  night  on  Publius 
Africanus,  while  sleeping  in  his  own  house  !  Who  was  there 
then  who  did  not  gi"oan,  who  did  not  burn  with  indignation, 
that  men  should  not  have  waited  even  for  the  natural  and 
inevitable  death  of  that  man  whom,  if  possible,  all  would 
have  v/ished  to  be  immortal  ? 

Was  there  then  any  extraordinary  investigation  into  the 
death  of  Africanus' voted?  Certainly  none.  Why  so?  Because 
the  crime  of  murder  is  not  different  when  eminent  men,  or 
when  obscure  ones  are  slain.  Let  there  be  a  difference  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  the  lives  of  the  highest  and  lowest  citi- 
zens. If  their  death  be  wrought  by  wickedness,  that  must  be 
avenged  by  the  same  laws  and  punishments  in  either  case ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  be  more  a  parricide  who  murders  a  father 

^  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  PubUus  j33milianus  Africanus 
Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  was  known  to  be 
hostile  to  tlie  agrarian  law,  and  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it ; 
his  enemies  gave  out  that  he  intended  to  abrogate  it  by  force.  One 
morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  without  a  wound.  The  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death  were  unknown ;  some  said  it  was  natural ;  some,  that 
he  had  slain  himself;  some,  that  his  wife  Sempronia,  the  sister  of 
Gracchus,  had  strangled  him.  His  slaves,  it  was  said,  declared  that 
some  strangers  had  been  introduced  into  the  house  at  the  back,  who  had 
strangled  him,  and  the  triumvir  Carbo  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  chief  agent  in  his  murder,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  as  tha 
murderer  by  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii,  3. 
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of  consiilixr  rank  than  he  who  murders  one  of  low  degree  ;  or, 
as  if  the  death  of  Pubhus  Clodius  is  to  be  more  criminal 
because  he  was  slain  among  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors, — 
for  this  is  constantly  said  by  that  pai'ty ;  as  if,  I  suppose,  that 
illustrious  Appius  Csecus  made  that  road,  not  that  the  nation 
might  have  a  road  to  use,  but  that  his  own  posterity  might 
have  a  place  in  which  to  rob  with  impunity. 

Therefore  in  that  same  Appiau  road,  when  Publius  Clodius 
had  slain  a  most  accomplished  Roman  knight,  Marcus  Papi- 
rius,  that  crime  was  not  to  be  punished ;  for  a  nobleman 
among  his  own  family  monuments  had  slain  a  Roman  knight. 
Now  what  tragedies  does  the  name  of  that  same  Appian  road 
awaken  ?  which,  though  nothing  was  said  about  it  formerly, 
when  stained  with  the  murder  of  an  honourable  and  innocent 
man,  is  now  incessantly  mentioned  ever  since  it  has  been 
dyed  ■svdth  the  blood  of  a  robber  and  a  parricide.  But  why 
do  I  speak  of  these  things  1  A  slave  of  Publius  Clodius  was 
arrested  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  whom  he  had  placed  there  to 
mui'der  Cnseus  Pompeius ;  the  dagger  was  wrested  from  his 
hands  and  he  confessed  his  design ;  after  that  Pompeius  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  forum,  absented  himself  from  the 
senate,  and  from  all  public  places  ;  he  defended  himself 
within  his  own  doors  and  walls,  not  by  the  power  of  the  laws 
and  ti'ibunals. 

Was  any  motion  made  ?  was  any  extraordinary  investiga- 
tion voted  1  But  if  any  circumstance,  if  any  man,  if  any 
occasion  was  ever  important  enough  for  such  a  step,  certainly 
all  these  things  were  so  in  the  greatest  degree  in  that  cause. 
The  assassin  had  been  stationed  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  very 
vestibule  of  the  senate.  Death  was  being  prepared  for  that  man 
on  whose  life  the  safety  of  the  senate  depended.  Moreover,  at 
that  crisis  of  the  republic,  when,  if  he  alone  had  died,  not  only 
tills  state,  but  all  the  nations  in  the  woi'ld  would  have  been 
ruined,— unless,  indeed,  the  crime  was  not  to  be  punished 
because  it  was  not  accomplished,  just  as  if  the  execution  of 
crimes  was  chastised  by  the  laws,  and  not  the  intentions  of 
men, — certainly  there  was  less  cause  to  gi'ieve,  as  the  deed 
was  not  accomplished,  but  certainly  not  a  whit  the  less  cause 
to  punish.  How  often,  0  judges,  have  I  myself  escaped  from 
the  weapons  and  from  the  bloody  hands  of  Publius  Clodius ! 
But  if  my  good  fortune,  or  that  of  the  republic,  had  uot 
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preserved  me  from  them,  who  would  have  proposed  any  in- 
vestigation into  my  death. 

VIII.  But  it  is  foolish  of  us  to  dare  to  compare  Drusus, 
Africanus,  Pompeius,  or  ourselves,  with  Publius  Clodius.  AU 
these  things  were  endurable.  The  death  of  Publius  Clodius 
no  one  can  bear  with  equanimity.  The  senate  is  in  moiu:n- 
iug ;  the  knights  grieve ;  the  whole  state  is  broken  down  as  if 
with  age;  the  municipalities  ai'e  in  mourning;  the  colonies 
are  bowed  down;  the  very  fields  even  regret  so  beneficent,  so 
useful,  so  kind-hearted  a  citizen!  That  was  not  the  cause, 
0  judges,  it  was  not  indeed,  why  Pompeius  thought  an  investi- 
gation ought  to  be  proposed  by  him ;  but  being  a  man  wise 
and  endowed  with  lofty  and  almost  divine  intellect,  he  saw 
many  things, — that  Clodius  was  his  personal  enemy,  Milo  his 
intimate  friend;  he  feared  that,  if  he  were  to  i-ejoice  in  the 
common  joy  of  all  men,  the  behef  in  his  reconciliation 
with  Clodius  would  be  weakened.  He  saw  many  other 
things,  too,  but  this  most  especially, — that  in  whatever 
terms  of  severity  he  proposed  the  motion,  still  you  would 
decide  feai-lessly.  Therefore,  he  selected  the  very  lights  of 
the  most  eminent  ranks  of  the  state.  He  did  not,  indeed,  as 
some  are  constantly  saying,  exclude  my  friends  in  selecting 
the  tribunal;  for  neither  did  that  most  just  man  think  of  this, 
nor,  when  he  was  selecting  good  men,  could  he  have  managed 
to  do  so,  even  had  he  wished;  for  my  influence  would  not  be 
limited  by  my  intimacies,  which  can  never  be  very  extensive, 
because  one  cannot  associate  habitually  with  many  people; 
but,  if  we  have  any  influence,  we  have  it  on  this  account, 
because  the  republic  has  associated  us  with  the  virtuous;  and, 
when  he  was  selecting  the  most  excellent  of  them,  and  as  he 
thought  that  it  especially  concerned  his  credit  to  do  so,  he 
was  unable  to  avoid  selecting  men  who  were  well-disposed 
towards  me. 

But  as  for  his  especially  appointing  you,  0  Lucius  Domitius, 
to  preside  over  this  investigation,  in  that  he  was  seeking 
nothing  except  justice,  dignity,  humanity  and  good  faith.  He 
passed  a  law  that  it  must  be  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
because,  I  suppose,  he  considered  the  duty  of  the  men  of  the 
highest  rank  to  resist  both  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude  and 
the  rashness  of  the  profligate;  and  of  the  men  of  consular 
rank  he  selected  you  above  all;  for  from  your  earliest  youtli 
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you  had  given  the  most  striking  proofs  how  you  despised  the 
madness  of  the  people. 

IX.  Wherefoz'e,  0  judges,  that  we  may  at  last  come  to 
the  subject  of  action  and  the  accusation,  if  it  is  neither 
the  case  that  all  avowal  of  the  deed  is  unprecedented,  nor 
that  anything  has  been  determined  about  our  cause  by  the 
senate  diiferently  to  what  we  could  wish;  and  if  the  pro- 
poser of  the  law  himself,  when  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the 
deed,  yet  thought  that  there  should  be  a  discussion  as  to  the 
law;  and  if  the  judges  had  been  chosen,  and  a  mau  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  investigation,  to  decide  these  matters 
justly  and  wisely;  it  follows,  0  judges,  that  you  have  now 
nothing  else  to  inquire  into  but  which  plotted  against  the 
other;  and  that  you  may  the  more  easily  discern  this,  attend 
carefully,  I  entreat  you,  while  I  briefly  explain  to  you  the 
matter  as  it  occurred. 

When  Publius  Clodius  had  determined  to  distress  the  re- 
public by  all  sorts  of  wickedness  during  his  proctorship,  and 
saw  that  the  comitia  were  so  delayed  the  year  before,  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  his  prtetorship  many  months, 
as  he  had  no  regard  to  the  degi'ee  of  honour,  as  others  have, 
but  both  wished  to  avoid  having  Lucius  Paullus,  a  citizen  of 
singular  virtue,  for  his  colleague,  and  also  to  have  an  entire 
yeai"  to  mangle  the  republic ;  on  a  sudden  he  abandoned  his 
own  year,  and  transferred  himself  to  the  next  year,  not  from 
any  religious  scruple,  but  that  he  might  have,  as  he  said 
himself,  a  full  and  entire  year  to  act  as  praetor,  that  is,  to 
overthrow  the  republic. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  his  prsetorship  would  be  crippled 
and  powerless,  if  Milo  was  consul;  and,  moi'eover,  he  saw 
that  he  was  being  made  consul  with  the  greatest  unanimity 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  betook  himself  to  his  competitors, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  alone  managed  the  whole 
election,  oven  against  their  will, — that  he  supported  on  his 
own  shoulders,  as  he  used  to  say,  the  whole  comitia, — he  con- 
voked the  tribes, — he  interposed, — he  erected  a  new  CoUine 
tribe  by  the  enrolment  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  citizens. 
In  proportion  as  the  one  caused  gi'eater  confusion,  so  did  the 
other  acquire  additional  power  every  day.  When  the  fellow, 
prepared  for  every  atrocity,  saw  that  a  most  brave  man,  his 
greatest  enemy,  was  a  most  certain  consul,  and  that  that  v/as 
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declared,  not  only  by  the  conversation  of  the  Reman  people, 
but  also  by  their  votes,  he  began  to  act  openly,  and  to  say 
without  disguise  that  jN'Iilo  must  be  slaiu. 

He  had  brought  down  from  the  Apennines  rustic  and 
barbarian  slaves,  whom  you  saw,  with  whom  he  had  ravaged 
the  public  woods  and  Etruria.  The  matter  was  not  con- 
cealed at  all  In  truth,  he  used  to  say  undisguisedly  that  the 
consulship  could  not  be  taken  from  Milo,  but  that  life  could. 
He  often  hinted  as  much  in  the  senate ;  he  said  it  plainly  in 
the  public  assembly.  Besides,  when  Favonius,  a  brave  man, 
asked  him  what  he  hoped  for  by  giving  way  to  such  madness 
while  Milo  was  alive  1  he  answered  him,  that  in  three,  or  at 
most  in  four  days,  he  would  be  dead.  And  this  saying  of  his 
Favonius  immediately  reported  to  Marcus  Cato,  who  is  here 
present. 

X.  In  the  meantime,  as  Clodius  knew — and  it  was  not 
hard  to  know  it — that  Milo  was  forced  to  take  a  yearly, 
legitimate,  necessary  journey  on  the  twentieth  of  January  to 
Lanuvium  to  appoint  a  priest,'  because  Milo  was  dictator  of 
Lanuvium,  on  a  sudden  he  himself  left  Rome'  the  day 
before,  in  order  (as  was  seen  by  the  event)  to  lay  an  ambush 
for  Milo  in  front  of  his  farm ;  and  he  departed,  so  that  he 
was  not  pi-esent  at  a  turbulent  assembly  in  which  his  madness 
was  greatl}'  missed,  and  which  was  held  that  very  day,  and 
from  which  he  never  would  have  been  absent,  if  he  had  not 
desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  place  and  opportunity  for  a 
crime. 

But  Milo,  as  he  had  been  that  day  in  the  senate  till  it  was 
dismissed,  came  home,  changed  his  shoes  and  his  garments, 
waited  a  little,  as  men  do,  while  his  wife  was  getting  ready, 
and  then  started  at  the  time  when  Clodius  might  have 
returned,  if,  indeed,  he  had  been  coming  to  Rome  that  day. 
Clodius  meets  him  unencumbered  on  horseback,  with  no 
carriage,  with  no  baggage,  with  no  Greek  companions,  as  he 
was  used  to,  without  his  wife,  which  was  scarcely  ever  the 
case;  while  this  plotter,  who  had  taken,  forsooth,  that  journey 
for  the  express  purpose  of  murder,  was  di'iving  with  his  wife 
in  a  carriage,  in  a  heavy  travelling  cloak,  with  abundant 
baggage,  and  a  delicate  company  of  women,  and  maidservants, 

'  It  was  ihe  priest  of  Juuo  Sospita,  who  was  the  patroness  of  Lanu- 
vium. 
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and  bo3's.  He  meets  Clodius  in  front  of  his  farm,  about  the 
elevenlli  hour,  or  not  far  from  it.  Immediately  a  number  of 
men  attack  him  from  the  higlier  ground  with  missile  weapons. 
The  men  who  ai"e  in  front  kill  his  driver,  and  when  he  had 
jumped  down  from  his  chariot  and  flung  aside  his  cloak,  and 
while  he  was  defending  himself  with  vigorous  c^nuuge,  the 
men  who  were  with  Clodius  drew  their  swords,  and  some  of 
them  ran  back  towards  his  chariot  in  order  to  attack  Milo 
from  behind,  and  some,  because  they  thought  that  he  was 
already  slain,  began  to  attack  his  servants  who  were  behind 
him ;  and  those  of  the  servants  who  had  presence  of  mind  to 
defend  themselves,  and  were  faithful  to  their  master,  were 
some  of  them  slain,  and  the  others,  when  they  saw  a  fierce 
battle  taking  place  around  the  chariot,  and  as  they  were  pre- 
veirted  from  getting  near  their  master  so  as  to  succour  him, 
when  they  heard  Clodius  himself  proclaim  that  Milo  was 
slain,  and  they  thought  that  it  was  really  true,  they,  the 
servants  of  Milo,  (I  am  not  speakin.g  for  the  purpose  of 
shifting  the  guilt  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  but  I  am 
saying  what  really  occurred,)  did,  without  their  master  either 
commanding  it,  or  knowing  it,  or  even  being  present  to  see 
it,  what  every  one  would  have  wished  his  servants  to  do  in  a 
similar  case. 

XL  These  things  were  all  done,  0  judges,  just  as  I  have 
related  them.  The  man  wdio  laid  the  plot  was  defeated ; 
violence  was  defeated  by  violence ;  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
audacity  was  crushed  by  valour.  I  say  nothing  about  wdiat 
the  republic,  nothing  about  what  you,  nothing  about  what  all 
good  men  gained  by  the  result.  I  do  not  desire  it  to  be  any 
advantage  to  me  to  hear  that  he  was  born  with  such  a  destiny 
that  he  was  imable  even  to  save  himself,  without  at  the  same 
time  saving  the  republic  and  all  of  you.  If  he  had  not  a 
right  to  do  so,  then  I  have  nothing  which  I  can  lu-ge  in  his 
defence.  But  if  both  reason  has  taught  this  lesson  to  learned 
men,  and  necessity  to  barbarians,  and  custom  to  all  nations, 
and  nature  itself  to  the  beasts,  that  they  are  at  all  times  to 
repel  all  violence  by  whatever  means  they  can  from  their 
persons,  from  their  liberties,  and  from  their  lives,  then  you 
co.nnot  decide  this  action  to  have  been  wrong,  without  deciding 
at  the  same  time  that  all  men  who  fall  among  tliieves  must 
perish,  either  by  their  wea))ons,  or  by  your  sentence. 
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And  if  lie  had  thought  that  this  was  the  law,  it  would  have 
been  preferable  for  Milo  to  offer  his  throat  to  Publius  Clodius, 
— which  was  uot  attacked  by  him  once  only,  nor  for  the  first 
time  on  that  day, — rather  than  now  to  be  destroyed  by  joii 
because  he  did  uot  surrender  himself  then  to  be  destroyed  by 
him.  But  if  there  is  no  one  of  you  who  entertains  such  an 
opinion  as  that,  then  the  question  which  arises  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  is,  not  whether  he  was  slain  or  not, 
which  we  admit,  but  whether  he  was  slain  legally  or  illegally, 
which  is  an  inquiry  which  has  often  been  instituted  in  many 
causes.  It  is  quite  plain  that  a  plot  was  laid  ;  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  the  senate  has  decided  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic.  By  whom  it  was  laid  is  a  question.  And  on 
this  point  an  inquiry  has  been  ordered  to  be  instituted.  So 
the  senate  has  marked  its  disapproval  of  the  fact,  not  of  the 
man ;  and  Pompeius  has  appointed  this  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  not  into  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

XII.  Does  then  any  other  point  arise  for  the  decision  of  the 
court,  except  this  one, — which  laid  a  plot  against  the  other? 
None  whatever.  The  case  comes  before  you  in  this  way,  that 
if  Milo  laid  a  plot  against  Clodius,  then  he  is  not  to  be  let  off 
with  impimity.  If  Clodius  laid  it  against  ]\Iilo,  then  we  ai-e 
acquitted  from  all  guilt. 

How  then  are  we  to  prove  that  Clodius  laid  a  plot  against 
Milo  1  It  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  case  of  such  a  wicked,  of 
such  an  audacious  monster  as  that,  to  prove  that  he  had  great 
reason  to  do  so  ;  that  he  had  great  hopes  founded  on  ililo's 
death  ;  that  it  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 
Therefore,  that  maxim  of  Cassius,  to  see  to  whose  advantage 
it  was,  may  well  have  influence  in  respect  of  these  persons. 
For  although  good  men  cannot  be  induced  to  commit  crimes 
by  any  advantage  whatever,  wicked  men  often  can  by  a  very 
trifling  one.  And,  if  Milo  were  slain,  Clodius  gained  this,  not 
only  that  he  should  be  praetor  without  having  him  for  a 
consul,  under  whom  he  would  not  be  able  to  commit  any 
wickedness,  but  also  that  he  should  have  those  men  for 
consuls  while  he  was  praetor,  who,  if  they  did  not  aid  him, 
would  at  all  events  connive  at  all  his  proceedings  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  escape  detection  iu 
all  the  frantic  actions  which  he  was  contemplating ;  as  they 
(bo  he  argixed  to  himself)  would  not,  even  if  they  were  able  to 
D  D  2 
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do  so,  be  anxious  to  clieck  his  attempts  when  they  considered 
that  they  were  under  such  obhgations  to  him  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  did  wish  to  do  so,  perhaps  tliey  would 
hardly  be  able  to  crush  the  audacity  of  that  most  wicked  man 
when   it  got   strength  by  its  long  continuance.     Are  you, 

0  judges,  the  only  persons  ignorant  of  all  this?  Are  you 
living  in  this  city  as  ignorant  of  what  passes  as  if  you  were 
visitors  1  Are  your  ears  all  abroad,  do  they  keep  aloof  from 
all  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  of  the  city,  as  to  what 
laws  (if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  called  laws,  and  not  rather 
firebrands  to  destroy  the  city,  pestilences  to  annihilate  the 
republic)  that  man  was  intending  to  impose  upon  all  of  us, 
to  brand  on  our  foreheads?  Exhibit,  I  beg  you,  Sextus 
Clodius,  produce,  I  beg,  that  copy  of  your  laws  which  they 
say  tliat  you  saved  fi-om  your  house,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  armed  band  which  threatened  you  by  night,  and  bore 
aloft,  like  another  palladium,  in  order,  forsooth,  to  be  able  to 
carry  that  splendid  present,  that  instrument  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  tribuneship,  to  some  one,  if  you  could 
obtain  his  election,  who  would  discharge  those  duties  according 
to  your  directions.  And  *  *  *  [he  was  going  to  divide  the 
freedmen  among  all  the  tribes,  and  by  his  new  law  to  add  all 
the  slaves  who  were  going  to  be  emancipated,  but  who  had 
not  yet  received  their  freedom,  so  that  they  might  vote  equally 
with  the  free  citizens.]' 

Would  he  have  dared  to  make  mention  of  this  law,  which 
Sextus  Clodius  boasts  was  devised  by  him,  while  Milo  was 
alive,  not  to  say  while  he  was  consul  ?     For  of  all  of  us 

1  cannot  venture  to  say  all  that  I  was  going  to  say.  But  do 
you  consider  what  enormous  faults  the  law  itself  must  have 
I  had,  when  the  mere  mention  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 

fault  with  it,  is  so  offensive.  And  he  looked  at  me  with  the 
expression  of  countenance  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  on  when  he  was  threatening  everybody  with  every 
sort  of  calamity.  That  light  of  the  senate-house  moves  me.^ 

XIII.  What?  do  you  suppose,  0  Sextus,  that  I  am  angry 
with  you ;  I,  whose  gi'eatest  enemy  you  have  punished  with 

^  The  passage  iu  brackets  is  a  very  doubtful  supplement  of  Beier; 
which,  however,  Orellius  prefers  to  auy  other. 

2  Cicero  here  supposes  Sextus  Clodius  to  look  menacingly  at  him,  in 
:>rder  to  check  hin;  in  his  attack  on  this  imendcd  lav,". 
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even  muchi  greater  severity  tban  my  humanity  could  resolve 
to  demand  1  You  cast  the  bloody  carcass  of  Publius  Cladius 
out  of  the  house,  you  threw  it  out  into  the  public  street,  you 
left  it  destitute  of  all  images,  of  all  funeral  rites,  of  all  funeral 
pomp,  of  all  funeral  panegyric,  half  consumed  by  a  lot  of 
miserable  logs,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dog-s  ^Yho  niglitly 
prowl  about  the  streets.  Whei-efore,  although  in  so  doing  you 
acted  most  impiously,  still  you  were  wreaking  all  your  cruelty 
on  my  enemy;  thougli  I  cannot  praise  you,  I  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  angry  with  you.     '"'     *     * 

[I  have  demonsti'ated  now,  0  judges,  of  what  great  con- 
sequence it  was  to  Clodius]  that  Milo  should  be  slain.  Now 
turn  your  attention  to  Milo.  What  advantage  could  it  be  to 
"Milo  that  Clodius  should  be  slain  1  What  reason  was  there 
why  Milo,  I  will  not  say  should  do  such  an  action,  but  should 
even  wish  for  his  death?  Oh,  Clodius  was  an  obstacle  to 
Mile's  hope  of  obtaining  the  consulship.  But  he  was  obtaining 
it  in  spite  of  him.  Ay,  I  might  rather  say  he  was  obtaining 
it  all  the  more  because  Clodius  was  opposing  him  ;  nor  in 
fact  was  I  a  more  efficient  support  to  him  than  Clodius  was. 
The  recollection,  0  judges,  of  the  services  which  Milo  had 
done  to  me  and  to  the  republic  had  weight  with  you.  My 
entreaties  and  my  tears,  with  wdiich  I  perceived  at  that  time 
that  you  were  greatly  moved,  had  weight  with  you ;  but  st  ill 
more  weight  had  your  own  fear  of  the  dangers  whicli  were 
impending.  For  who  of  the  citizens  Avas  there  who  could  tm'n 
his  eyes  to  the  unrestrained  prretorship  of  Publius  Clodius, 
without  feeling  the  greatest  dread  of  a  revolution  1  and  unre- 
strained you  saw  that  it  would  be  unless  you  had  a  consul 
who  had  both  courage  and  power  to  restrain  him  ;  and  as  the 
whole  Roman  people  saw  that  Milo  alone  was  that  man,  who 
could  hesitate  by  his  vote  to  release  himself  from  fear,  and  the 
republic  from  danger  ? 

But  now,  now  that  Clodius  is  removed,  Milo  has  got  to 
labour  by  more  ordinary  practices  to  preserve  his  dignity. 
That  preeminent  glory,  which  was  then  attributed  to  him 
alone,  and  which  was  daily  increasing  in  consequence  of  his 
efforts  to  repress  the  frenzy  of  Clodius,  has  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  death  of  Clodius.  You  have  gained  your  object  of 
being  no  longer  afi'aid  of  any  one  of  the  citizens ;  he  has  lost 
that  incessant  arena  for  his  valour,  that  which  procured  him 
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votes  for  the  consulship,  that  ceaseless  and  ever-springinj^ 
fuuntain  of  his  gloiy.  Therefore,  Milo's  canvass  for  the 
consulship,  which  could  not  be  hindered  from  prospering 
while  Clodius  was  alive,  now,  the  moment  that  he  ii5  dead,  is 
attempted  to  be  checked.  So  that  the  death  of  Clodius  is 
not  only  no  advantage,  but  is  even  a  positive  injury  to  Milo. 

"  Oh,  but  his  hatred  prevailed  with  him  ;  he  slew  him  in  a 
passion;  he  slew  him  because  he  was  his  enemy;  he  acted  as 
the  avenger  of  his  own  injury ;  he  was  exacting  atonement  to 
appease  his  private  indignation."  But  what  will  you  say  if 
tlieso  feelings,  I  do  not  say  existed  in  a  greater  degree  in 
Clodius  than  in  Milo,  but  if  they  existed  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  in  the  former,  and  not  at  all  in  the  latter  1  What 
will  you  require  beyond  that  ?  For  why  should  Milo  have 
hated  Clodius,  the  material  and  gi'ound-work  of  his  glory, 
except  as  far  as  that  hatred  becoming  a  citizen  goes,  with 
which  we  hate  all  worthless  men  1  There  was  plenty  of 
reason  for  Clodius  to  hate  Milo,  first,  as  the  defender  of  my 
safety;  secondly,  as  the  repressor  of  his  frenzy,  the  defeator 
of  his  arms  ;  and  lastly,  also,  as  his  prosecutor.  For  Clodius 
was  liable  to  the  prosecution  of  Milo,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Plotian  law,  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  with  what 
feehngs  do  you  suppose  that  that  tyi"ant  bore  that  1  how  great 
do  you  suppose  was  his  hatred  towards  him  1  and,  indeed,  how 
reasonable  a  hatred  was  it  for  a  wicked  man  to  entertain. 

XIV.  It  remains  for  me  now  to  urge  his  natural  cUsposition 
and  his  habits  of  life  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  and  the  very 
same  things  as  an  accusation  against  the  other.  Clodius,  I 
suppose,  had  never  done  anything  by  violence ;  Milo  had 
done  everything  by  violence.  What  then  shall  I  say,  0 
judges?  When,  amid  the  grief  of  all  of  you,  I  departed  from 
the  city,  was  I  afraid  of  the  result  of  a  trial  1  was  I  not  afraid 
of  slaves,  and  arms  and  violence  1  What,  I  pray  you,  was 
the  first  gi'ound  of  my  restoration,  except  that  I  had  been 
unjustly  driven  out?  Clodius,  I  suppose,  had  commenced  a 
formal  prosecution  against  me ;  he  had  named  a  sum  as 
damages ;  lie  had  commenced  an  action  for  high  treason ; 
und,  I  siippose  too,  I  had  cause  to  fear  your  decision  in  a 
cause  which  was  an  unjust  one,  which  was  my  own  private 
cause,  not  one  which  was  a  most  righteous  one,  and  which 
was,   in   reality,    yc  u-  cause,  and  not  mine  1     Nc, — I  was 
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unwilling  that  my  fellow-citizens,  who  had  been  saved  by  my 
prudence  and  by  my  own  personal  danger,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  arms  of  slaves  and  needy  citizens  and  convicted 
malefactors.  For  I  saw — I  saw,  I  say,  this  very  Quintus 
Hortensius,  the  light  and  ornament  of  the  republic,  almost 
slain  by  the  hand  of  slaves,  while  he  was  standing  by  me.  In 
which  crowd  Cains  Vibienus,  a  senator,  a  most  excellent  man, 
who  yvas  with  Hortensius,  was  so  maltreated  that  he  lost 
his  life. 

When,  then,  was  it  that  that  assassin's  dagger  of  his,  which 
he  had  received  from  Catihne,  rested?  It  was  aimed  at  us  ;  I 
would  not  allow  you  all  to  be  exposed  to  it  for  my  sake.  It 
was  prepared  in  treachery  for  Pompeius.  It  stained  with 
blood,  through  the  murder  of  Papirius,  the  very  Appian 
road,  the  monument  of  his  name  ;  this,  this  same  dagger, 
after  a  long  interval  was  again  turned  against  me  ;  lately,  as 
you  know,  it  nearly  murdered  me  close  to  the  palace  of  Ancus. 

What  is  there  of  Milo's  conduct  like  all  this  1  when  all  the 
violence  that  he  has  ever  displayed  has  amounted  to  this, 
that  he  wished  to  prevent  Publius  Clodius  (as  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial)  from  oppressing  the  city  by  violence. 
And  if  he  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  what  great,  what  re- 
peated, and  what  splendid  opportunities  he  had  of  doing  so ! 
Might  he  not  have  avenged  himself  without  violating  the  law 
when  he  was  defending  his  own  house  and  his  household 
gods  fi'om  his  attacks  1  might  he  not  have  done  so  when  that 
illustrious  citizen  and  most  gallant  man,  Publius  Sextius,  his 
own  colleague,  was  wounded  1  might  he  not  have  done  so 
when  that  most  excellent  man,  Quintus  Fabricius,  w^hile 
carrying  a  bill  for  my  restoration,  was  driven  away,  and  when 
a  most  cruel  slaughter  was  taking  place  in  the  forum  1  might 
he  not  have  done  so  when  the  house  of  Lucius  Csecilius,  that 
most  upright  and  fearless  prsetor,  was  attacked?  might  he  not 
have  done  so  on  the  day  on  which  the  law  concerning  me  was 
passed,  and  when  that  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  whom  a  regard  for  my  safety  had  roused  up,  would 
have  gladly  recognised  and  adopted  as  its  own  the  glory  ot 
that  action  1  so  that,  even  if  Milo  had  performed  it,  the 
whole  state  would  claim  the  praise  of  it  as  belonging  to  itself? 

XV.  And  what  a  time  was  it  ?  A  most  illustrious  and 
fearless  consul,   Publius  Lentulus.  ai*  enemy  to  Clodius,  the 
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uvenger  of  his  wickedness,  the  bulwark  of  the  senate,  the  de- 
fender of  your  inchuatious,  the  patron  of  that  general  unani- 
mity, the  restorer  of  my  safety ;  seven  praetors,  eight  tribunes 
of  the  people,  adversaries  of  him,  defenders  of  me;  Cnajus 
Pompeius,  the  prime  mover  of  and  chief  agent  in  my  return, 
his  open  enemy ;  whose  opinion  respecting  my  return,  de- 
livered in  the  most  dignified  and  most  complimentary  lan- 
guage, the  whole  senate  adopted  ;  he  who  exhorted  the  whole 
lloman  people,  and,  when  he  passed  a  deci-ee  concerning  me 
at  Capua,  gave  himself  the  signal  to  all  Italy,  which  was  eager 
for  it,  and  whicli  was  imploring  his  good  faith,  to  join  togetlier 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  me  to  Rome  ;  in  short,  universal 
hatred  on  the  part  of  all  the  citizens,  was  excited  against  him, 
while  their  minds  were  inflamed  with  as  earnest  a  regret  for 
me ;  so  that  if  any  one  had  slain  him  at  that  time,  people's 
thoughts  would  have  been,  not  how  to  procure  impunity  for 
such  a  man,  but  how  to  reward  him  sufficiently. 

Nevertheless,  Milo  restrained  himself,  and  twice  summoned 
Publius  Clodius  before  the  court,  but  never  once  invited  him 
to  a  trial  of  sti'eugth  in  scenes  of  violence.  What  do  I  say  1 
while  Milo  was  a  private  individual,  and  on  his  trial  before  the 
people,  on  the  accusation  of  Publius  Clodius,  when  an  attack 
was  made  on  Cnceus  Pompeius,  while  speaking  in  defence  of 
Milo,  was  there  not  then  not  only  an  admirable  opportimity 
of,  but  even  a  reasonable  pretext  for  slaying  liim  1  And  lately, 
when  Marcus  Antonius  had  inspired  all  virtuous  men  with  the 
very  greatest  hope  of  safety,  and  when  he,  being  a  most  noble 
young  man,  had  with  the  greatest  gallantry  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  and  had  that  beast  almost  in  his  toils  in 
spite  of  his  avoiding  the  snares  of  the  law ;  what  an  oppor- 
tunity, what  a  time  and  place  was  there,  0  ye  immortal  gods  ! 
And  when  Clodius  had  fled  and  hidden  himself  in  the  darkness 
of  the  stairs,  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  Milo  to  slay 
him  without  incurring  the  slightest  odium  himself,  and  to 
load  Antonius  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  glory  ! 
What  ?  How  repeatedly  had  he  a  similar  chance  in  the  comitia  ! 
when  he  had  broken  into  tlie  voting  booth,  and  contrived  to 
have  swords  drawn  and  stones  thrown,  and  then  on  a  sudden, 
terrified  at  the  look  of  j\Iilo,  fled  towards  the  Tiber,  and  j^ou 
and  all  virtuous  men  praj'ed  to  heaven  that  Milo  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  give  full  scope  to  his  valour. 
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XVI.  If  then  he  did  not  choose  to  slay  him,  when  ho 
might  have  done  so  with  the  gratitude  of  every  cne,  is  it 
likely  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  do  so  when  some  people 
were  sure  to  complain  of  it  ?  If  he  did  not  venture  to  do 
it  when  he  might  have  done  so  lawfully,  when  he  had  both 
place  and  time  in  his  favour,  when  he  might  have  done  so 
,vith  impunityj  can  we  believe  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
CO  slay  him  unjustly  at  a  time  and  place  which  supplied 
him.  with  no  excuse  for  the  deed,  when  it  was  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  1  especially,  0  judges,  when  the  day  of  contest  for 
the  greatest  distinction  of  the  state,  and  the  day  of  the 
comitia,  was  at  hand.  At  which  time,  (for  I  know  what 
a  nervous  thing  ambition  is,  how  vehement  and  how  anxiovis 
is  the  desire  for  the  consulship,)  we  ai'e  afraid  of  everything, 
not  only  of  those  things  which  can  be  openly  found  fault 
with,  but  even  of  whatever  can  be  secretly  thought ;  we 
shudder  at  every  rumour,  at  every  idle  and  empty  stoiy ; 
we  look  anxiously  at  every  one's  countenance,  at  every  one's 
eye.  For  there  is  nothing  so  soft,  so  tender,  so  frail,  so 
flexible,  as  the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens 
towards  us  ;  for  they  are  not  only  angry  at  any  impropriety 
in  the  conduct  of  candidates,  but  they  often  even  take  a 
disgTist  at  our  virtuous  actions. 

i)id  Milo  then,  keeping  in  view  this  long  hoped-for  and 
wished-for  day  of  the  Campus  Martins,  propose  to  himself  to 
come  to  those  venerable  auspices  of  the  centui'ies  with  bloody 
hands,  owning  and  confessing  a  wickedness  and  a  crime  1 
How  perfectly  incredible  is  such  conduct  in  such  a  man  ! 
At  the  same  time,  how  undoubted  is  it  in  the  case  of  Clodius, 
who  thought  that  he  should  be  a  king  as  soon  as  Milo 
was  slain.  What  shall  I  say  more  '?  This  is  the  very  main- 
spring of  audacity,  0  judges,  for  who  is  there  who  does  not 
know  that  the  greatest  temptation  of  all  to  do  vv-rong  is  the 
hope  of  impunity  1  Now,  in  which  of  the  two  did  this  exist  1 
In  i\Iilo  1  who  is  even  now  on  his  trial  for  an  action  which 
I  contend  was  an  illustrious  one,  but  which  was  at  all  events 
a  necessary  one ;  or  in  Clodius'?  who  had  shown  such  con- 
tempt for  courts  of  justice  and  punishment,  that  he  took 
no  pleasure  in  anything  which  was  not  either  impious,  from 
its  disregard  of  the  prohibitions  of  nature,  or  illegal,  from 
its  violation  of  law. 
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But  what  am  I  arguing  about  1  why  do  I  keep  on  disput- 
ing  at  greater  length  1  I  appeal  to  you,  0  Q  lintus  PetilUus, 
a  most  vu'tuous  and  fearless  citizen ;  I  call  you  to  witness, 

0  Marcus  Cato ;  whom  some  heavenly  interposition  has  given 
me  for  judges.  You  have  heard  from  Marcus  Favonius,  and 
you  heard  it  too  while  Clodius  was  alive,  that  he,  Clodius,  had 
said  to  him  that  Milo  would  die  within  three  days, — and  on 
the  third  day  the  deed  Avhich  he  had  mentioned  was  put  in 
execution.  When  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  what  he  waa 
thinking  of,  can  you  have  any  doubt  what  he  did  1 

XVII.  How  then  was  it,  that  he  was  so  correct  in  the  day  1 

1  told  you  that  just  now.  There  was  no  gi'eat  difficulty  in 
knowing  the  regular  days  of  sacrifice  for  the  dictator  of  La- 
nuvium.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  Milo  to  go  to 
Lanuvium  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  did  go, — therefore, 
he  anticipated  him.  But  on  what  day  1  Why,  on  the  day  on 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  was  a  most  furious 
assembly  of  the  people,  stirred  up  by  the  tribune  of  the 
people  whom  he  had  in  his  pay — a  day,  and  an  assembly, 
and  an  uproar  which  he  would  never  have  missed  if  he  had 
not  been  hastening  to  some  premeditated  crime.  Therefore, 
he  had  not  only  no  reason  for  going  on  a  journey,  but  he  had 
even  a  reason  for  stopping  at  home.  Milo  had  no  possibility 
of  stopping  at  home,  and  he  had  not  only  a  reason,  but  a 
positive  necessity  for  going  on  a  journey.  What  more  1  Sup- 
pose, while  he  knew  that  Milo  must  go  on  the  road  on  that 
day,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Milo  could  not  even  suspect  tha*. 
Clodius  would  1  For,  first  of  all,  I  ask,  how  could  Milo  kno\^ 
it  ?  a  question  which  you  cannot  ask  respecting  Clodius.  For 
even  if  he  had  not  asked  any  one  beyond  his  own  intimate 
friend  Titus  Patina,  he  could  have  ascertained  from  him  that 
on  that  particular  day  a  priest  must  absolutely  be  ap2)ointed 
at  Lanuvium  by  Milo  as  the  dictator  there.  But  there  were 
plenty  more  people  from  whom  he  could  easily  learn  that; 
for  instance,  all  the  people  of  Lanuvium.  Of  whom  did  Milo 
make  any  inquiry  about  the  return  of  Clodius?  Grant  that  he 
did  make  inquiry;  see  what  large  allowances  I  am  making  you  : 
grant  even  that  he  bribed  his  slave,  as  my  good  friend  Quintus 
Arrius  said. — Read  the  evidence  of  your  own  witnesses. 

Caius  Cassinius  Schola,  a  man  of  Interamna,  gave  his 
*.>vidence, — a  most  intimate  friend  of  Publius  Clodius,  and 
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more,  a  companion  of  his  at  the  very  time ;  according  to 
whose  testimony,  Publius  Clodius  was  at  luteramna  and  at 
Rome  at  the  very  same  time.  Well,  he  said,  that  Publius 
Clodius  had  intended  to  remain  that  day  at  his  Alban  villa ; 
but  that  on  a  sudden  news  was  brought  to  him,  that  Cyjiis 
his  architect  was  dead  j  and,  therefore,  that  he  determined 
to  proceed  to  Rome  immediately.  Cains  Clodius,  who  was 
also  a  companion  of  PubUus  Clodius,  said  the  same. 

XVni.  Take  notice,  0  judges,  what  the  real  effect  of  this 
evidence  must  be.  First  of  all,  Milo  is  certainly  acquitted  of 
having  set  out  with  the  express  intention  of  waylayiug  Clo- 
dius on  his  road ;  this  must  be,  since  there  was  apparently 
no  chance  whatever  of  his  meeting  him.  In  the  next  place, 
(for  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  something  for  myself 
at  the  same  time,)  you  know,  0  judges,  that  there  have  been 
men  found  to  say,  while  urging  on  this  bill  against  Milo,  that 
the  mm-der  was  committed  by  the  hand  indeed  of  Milo,  but 
by  the  plan  of  some  one  of  more  impoi-tance  than  he.  Those 
abject  and  pi'ofligate  men,  forsooth,  pointed  me  out  as  a 
robber  and  assassin.  Now  they  lie  convicted  by  their  own 
witnesses,  who  say  that  Clodius  would  not  have  returned  to 
Rome  that  day  if  he  had  not  heard  the  news  about  Cjtus.  I 
breathed  again  ;  I  was  deUvered ;  I  am  not  any  longer  afraid 
of  being  supposed  to  have  contemplated  an  action  which  I 
could  not  possibly  have  suspected. 

Now  I  will  examine  the  other  point.  For  this  expression 
occurs  in  their  speech :  "  Therefore,  Clodius  never  even 
thought  of  the  plot  against  Milo,  since  he  intended  to  remain 
in  his  Alban  villa."  Yes,  he  meant  to  remain  there,  if  he  did 
not  rather  intend  to  go  out  and  commit  a  murder.  For  I  see 
that  the  messenger  who  is  said  to  have  brought  him  news  of 
Cyinis's  death  did  not  announce  that  to  him,  but  told  him 
that  Milo  was  at  hand.  For.  why  should  he  bring  any  news 
about  Cyrus,  whom  Clodius  had  left  at  Rome  on  his  death- 
bed 1  I  was  with  him  ;  I  signed  his  wiU  as  a  witness  together 
with  Clodius  ;  and  he  had  openly  made  his  will,  and  had  left 
nim  and  me  his  heirs.  When  he  had  left  him  the  day  beforCj 
at  the  third  hour,  at  the  very  point  of  death,  was  news  sent 
expi-ess  to  him  the  next  day,  at  the  tenth  hour,  that  he  was 
at  last  dead  1 

XIX.  Well,  be  it  so  j  what  reason  had  he  for  hastening  to 
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Rome  1  for  starting  at  nightfall  1  Why  should  the  fact  of  his 
being  his  huir  cause  him  to  make  so  much  haste  1  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  need  of 
any  haste  ;  secondly,  even  if  there  was,  still  what  was  there 
which  he  could  obtain  that  night,  but  which  he  would  lose  if 
he  arrived  at  Rome  early  the  next  morning?  And  as  an 
arrival  in  the  city  by  night  was  rather  to  be  avoided  by  him 
than  to  be  desired,  so  it  was  just  suited  for  Milo  to  lie  in 
ambiish  and  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  a  plotter  of  that  sort,  if 
he  knew  that  he  was  likely  to  come  to  the  city  by  night.'  He 
would  have  slain  him  by  night,  in  a  place  calculated  for  an 
ambush  and  full  of  robbers ;  no  oae  would  have  refused  to 
believe  him  if  he  denied  it,  when  now  all  men  wish  to  save 
him  even  when  he  confesses  it.  The  brunt  of  the  blame 
would  have  fallen  on  the  place  itself,  so  well  suited  to  receive 
and  conceal  robbers,  while  neither  the  voiceless  solitude  would 
have  informed  against,  nor  the  dark  night  discovered  Milo ; 
secondly,  the  numbers  of  men  who  had  been  insulted  by 
Clodius,  or  plundered  by  him,  or  stripped  of  all  their  property 
by  him,  many,  too,  who  were  in  constant  fear  of  such  misfor- 
tunes, would  have  fallen  under  suspicion  ;  in  short,  the  whole 
of  Etruria  would  have  been  impeached  in  people's  opinion. 

And  certainly  on  that  day  Clodius  returning  from  Aricia 
did  tm'n  aside  to  his  Alban  villa.  But  although  Milo  knew 
that  he  was  at  Aricia,  still  he  ought  to  have  suspected  that 
he,  even  if  he  was  desirous  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  would 
turn  aside  to  his  own  villa,  the  grounds  of  which  skirted  the 
road.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  meet  him  before,  and  prevent 
his  going  to  his  villa  1  nor  wait  in  that  place  where  ho  would 
certainly  arriye  by  night  1 

I  see  that  all  things  up  to  this  point  are  plain  and  con- 
gistent.  Tliat  it  was  even  desirable  for  Milo  that  Clodius 
should  live  ;  that  for  Clodius  the  deatli  of  Milo  was  the  most 
advantageous  thing  possible,  with  reference  to  those  objects  on 
wliich  he  had  set  his  heart ;  that  he  bore  him  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  but  that  Milo  had  no  sucli  feelings  towards  him  ; 
tliat  the  one  lived  in  a  perpetual  roiuid  of  violence,  that  the 
other's  liabits  were  limited  to  repelling  it;  that  Milo  had  been 
threatened  by  him  with  death,  and  that  his  death  had  been 
openly  predicted  by  him  ;  that  no  such  expression  had  ever 
been  heard  from  Milo ;  that  the  day  of  Mile's  journey  was 
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well  known  to  Clodius,  but  that  Clodius's  retui'n  was  un- 
known to  Milo  j  that  the  journey  of  the  one  was  inevitable, 
and  that  of  the  other  was  even  inconvenient  to  himself ;  that 
the  one  had  openly  declared  that  on  that  day  he  should  set 
out  from  Rome,  that  the  other  had  concealed  the  fact  of  his 
intending  to  retm-n  on  that  day  ;  that  the  one  had  in  no 
respect  whatever  changed  his  intention,  that  the  other  had' 
invented  a  false  pretence  for  changing  his  mind ;  that  the 
one,  if  he  were  plotting,  would  natui'ally  wish  night  to  come 
on  when  he  was  near  the  city,  while  an  aiTival  at  the  city  by 
night  was  to  be  feared  by  the  other,  even  if  he  had  no  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  this  man. 

XX.  Let  us  now  consider  this,  which  is  the  main  point  of 
all ;  for  which  of  the  two  the  identical  spot  where  they  did 
meet  was  the  best  suited  for  planting  an  ambush.  But  is 
that,  0  judges,  a  matter  about  which  one  can  possibly  doubt 
or  tliink  seriously  for  a  moment  ?  In  front  of  Clodius's  farm, — 
that  farm  on  which,  on  account  of  those  absui'd  erections  and 
excavations  for  foundations  of  his,  there  .were  pretty  well  a 
thousand  vigorous  men  employed, — on  that  high  and  raised 
ground  belonging,  to  his  adversary,  did  Milo  think  that  he 
should  get  the  better  in  the  contest,  and  had  he  with  that 
view  selected  that  spot  above  all  others  1  Or  was  he  rather 
waited  for  in  that  place  by  a  man  who  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  attacking,  because  of  the  hopes  that  that  particular  spot 
suggested  to  him  ?  The  facts,  0  judges,  speak  for  themselves; 
facts,  which  are  always  of  the  greatest  weight  in  a  cause.  If 
you  were  not  hearing  of  this  transaction,  but  were  looking  at 
a  picture  of  it,  still  it  would  be  quite  visible  which  of  the 
two  was  the  plotter,  which  was  thinking  no  evil,  when  one  of 
the  two  was  driving  in  a  chariot  wrapped  up  in  a  mantle,  with 
his  wife  sitting  by  his  side.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
gi'eatest  hindrance  to  him,  his  dress,  or  his  carriage,  or  his 
wife.  How  could  a  man  be  less  ready  for  battle  than  when  he 
was  entangled  in  a  mantle  as  in  a  net,  hampered  with  a  car- 
j  riage,  and  fettered  as  it  were  by  his  wife  clinging  to  him  1 
Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Clodius,  first  setting  out  from  hia 
villa  ;  all  on  a  sudden :  why  1  It  was  evening.  Why  was  ho 
forced  to  set  out  at  sucha  time  1  Going  slowly.  What  was 
the  object  of  that,  especially  at  that  time  of  night  ?  He  turns 
aside  to  tJie  villa  of  Pompeius.     To  see  Pompeius?     He  knew 
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that  he  was  near  Al.siuin.  To  see  the  villa  1  He  had  been  in 
it  a  tliousand  times.  What,  then,  was  his  object  ?  Delay ;  he 
wanted  to  waste  the  time.  He  did  not  choose  to  leave  the 
spot  till  Milo  arrived. 

XXI.  Come  now,  compare  the  journey  of  this  unencum- 
bered bandit  with  all  the  hindrances  which  beset  Milo.  Before 
this  time  he  always  used  to  travel  with  his  wife  ;  now  he  waa 
without  her.  He  invariably  went  in  a  carriage  ;  now  he  was 
on  horseback.  His  train  wei'e  a  lot  of  Greeklings  wherever 
he  was  going ;  even  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  camp  in 
Etruria ; '  but  this  time  there  were  no  triflers  in  his  retinue. 
Milo,  who  was  never  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  did  by  chance 
have  with  him  some  musical  slaves  belonging  to  his  wife,  and 
troops  of  maid  servants.  The  other  man,  who  was  always 
carrying  with  him  prostitutes,  worn-out  debauchees  both  men 
and  women,  this  time  had  no  one  with  him  except  such  a 
band  that  you  might  have  thought  every  one  of  them  picked 
men.  Why,  then,  was  he  defeated  1  Because  the  traveller  is 
not  always  murdered  by  the  robber ;  sometimes  the  robber 
is  killed  by  the  traveller ;  because,  although  Clodius  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preparation  was  attacking  men  wholly  unprepared, 
still  it  was  the  case  of  a  woman  falling  upon  men.  And,  in- 
deed, Milo  was  never  so  utterly  unprepared  fur  his  violence, 
as  not  to  be  nearly  sufficiently  prepared.  He  was  always 
aware  how  greatly  it  concerned  the  interest  of  Publius  Clodius 
that  he  should  be  slain,  how  greatly  he  hated  him,  and  how 
gi'eat  was  his  daring.  Wherefore,  he  never  exposed  his  life  to 
danger  without  some  sort  of  pi-otection  and  guard,  knowing 
that  it  was  threatened,  and  that  a  large  price,  as  it  were,  was 
set  upon  it. 

Add  to  this  consideration  all  the  chances;  add  the  always 
uncertain  result  of  a  battle,  and  the  common  fcrtime  of  Mars, 
who  often  overthrows  the  man  who  is  already  exulting  and 
stripping  his  enemy,  and  strikes  him  to  the  ground  by  some 
mean  agent ,  add  the  blundering  conduct  of  a  leader  who 
had  dined  and  drank,  and  who  was  yawning  and  drowsy; 
who,  when  he  had  left  his  enemy  cut  off  in  the  rear,  never 
thought  of  his  companions  on  tlie  outskirts  of  his  train ;  and 
then  when  he  fell   among  them    inflamed  with  anger,   and 

'  That  is,  to  Manlius's  carap  in  Etruria  at  tlie  time  of  Catiline's  con 
epiracy  in  wiiich,  iu  all  probability,  Clodius  was  implicated. 
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vhat  he  said.  Nor  did  he  trust  himself  to  the  people  only, 
)ut  also  to  the  senate  ;  nor  to  the  senate  only,  but  also  to 
he  public  g-uards  and  their  arms  ;  nor  to  them  only  but  also 
,0  the  power  of  that  man  to  whom  the  senate  had  already 
Intrusted^  the  whole  repubhc,  all  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  all 
'he  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  And  surely  he  never  would 
lave  put  himself  in  his  power,  if  he  had  not  been  confident 
n  the  iustice  of  his  cause ;  especially  as  he  was  one  who 
leard  everything,  and  feared  great  danger,  and  suspected 
biany  thin^,  and  even  believed  some.  The  power  of  con- 
^.cience  is  veiy  great,  0  judges,  and  is  of  great  weight  on  both 
*^des:  so  that  they  fear  nothing  who  have  done  no  wrong 
ind  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  done  wrong  thmk  that 
punishment  is  always  hanging  over  them.  ^ 

-  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  without  good  reason  that  Milo  s  cause  has 
ilways  been  approved  of  by  the  senate.  For  these  wisest  of 
men  took  into  their  consideration  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case;  Mile's  presence  of  mind,  and  vigour  in  defending 
himself  Have  you  forgotten,  0  judges,  when  the  news  of 
Clodius's  death  was  still  recent,  the  opinions  and  the  language 
which  was  held,  not  only  by  Milo's  enemies,  but  also  by  other 
Ignorant  people?  They  said  that  he  would  not  return  to 
Eome  at  all  For  if  he  had  committed  the  deed  m  a  pas- 
sionate and  excited  mood,  so  that  he  had  slain  his  enemy 
while  under  the  influence  of  strong  hatred,  they  thought  that 
ihe  would  consider  the  death  of  Pubhus  Clodius  an  event  of 
such  importance,  that  he  would  bear  being  deprived  of  his 
country  with  equanimity,  as  he  had  sated  his  hatred  m  the 

-  1  ThP  disturbances  on  the  death  of  Clodius  arose  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  Inaie  at  last  passed  a  resolution  that  Marcus  Lepidus  the 
nt^ex,  Tssfst'ed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  -d  Po-^>-.  J-^ 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  injury.  And  at  last  tie  senate 
appointed  Pompeius  consul  without  a  colleague,  who  immedia  ely  pub- 
iShed  several  new  laws,  and  among  them  the  one  under  which  this  trial 
wafconducted,  (see  no  e  on  c.  1,)  and  he  now  limited  the  duration  of 
'  trials  TlSg  only  three  days  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  on 
the  four  hda'-y  the  accuser  was  only  allowed  two  boui'S^to  enforce  the 
accu  ation  and  the  defendant  three  hours  to  speak  in  his  defence. 
cS  endeavoured  to  arrest  these  laws  by  his  veto  as  tribune,  declaring 
tSt  ?hey  were  framed  Bolely  with  a  view  to  crush  Milo,  whom  Pompems 
certa  nly  dSired  to  get  rid  of ;  to  effect  which  he  even  descended  to  the 
arSce  of  pretendinl  to  belie;e  that  Milo  had  laid  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him. 
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blood  of  his  enemy ;  or,  if  he  had  deliberately  intendea 
to  deliver  his  couutry  by  the  slaughter  of  Clodius,  then 
they  thought  that  he,  as  a  brave  man,  would  not  hesitate, 
after  having  brought  safety  to  his  country  at  his  own  risk,  to 
submit  with  equanimity  to  the  laws,  to  carry  off  with  himself 
everlasting  renown,  and  to  leave  those  things  to  us  to  enjoy 
which  he  had  preserved  for  us  himself 

Many  also  spoke  of  Catiline  and  the  monsters  of  his  train. 
"  We  shall  have  another  Catiline  breaking  out.  He  will 
occupy  some  strong  place ;  he  will  make  war  on  his  country." 
Wretched  sometimes  is  the  fate  of  those  citizens  who  have 
faithfully  served  the  republic  !  v.hen  men  not  only  forget  the 
illustrious  exploits  which  they  have  performed,  but  even 
suspect  them  of  the  most  nefarious  designs !  Therefore,  all 
those  things  were  false,  which  would  certainly  have  turned: 
out  true  if  Milo  had  committed  any  action  which  he  could 
not  defend  with  honour  and  with  truth. 

XXIV.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  charges  which  were  after- 
wards heaped  upon  him  1  which  would  have  crushed  any  one 
who  was  conscious  of  even  ti-ifling  offences.  How  nobly  did 
he  support  them !  0  ye  immortal  gods,  do  I  say  support 
them  1  Say  rather,  how  did  he  desjoise  them,  and  treat  them 
as  nothing  !  Charges  which  no  guilty  man,  were  he  ever  so 
high-minded,  and,  indeed,  no  innocent  man,  unless  he  were 
also  a  most  fearless  man,  could  possibly  have  disregarded.  It 
was  said  that  a  vast  collection  of  shields,  swords,  bridles, 
lances,  and  javelins  had  been  seized.  They  said  that  there 
was  no  street,  no  alley  in  the  whole  city,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  house  hired  for  Milo ;  that  arms  had  been  carried  down 
the  Tiber  to  his  villa  at  Oriculum;  that  his  house  on  tlie 
Capitoline  Hill  was  full  of  shields;  that  every  place  was  full 
of  firebrands  prepared  for  the  burning  of  the  city.  These 
things  were  not  only  reported,  but  were  almost  believed,  and 
were  not  rejected  till  they  had  been  tlioroughly  investigated. 
I  pi'aised,  indeed,  the  incredible  diligence  of  Cnaeus  Pompeius; 
but  still  I  will  say  what  I  really  think,  0  judges. 

Tliose  men  are  compelled  to  listen  to  too  many  statements; 
indeed,  they  cannot  do  otherwise,  who  have  the  whole  republic 
entrusted  to  them.  It  was  necessary  even  to  listen  to  that 
eating-house  keeper  Licinius,  if  tliat  was  his  name,  a  fellow 
out  cf  the  Circus  Maximus,  who  said  that  Milo's  slaves  had 
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got  drunk  in  his  house, — that  they  had  confessed  to  him  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cnseus 
Pompeius,  and  that  he  himself  was  afterwards  stabbed  by 
one  of  them  to  prevent  him  from  giving  information.  He 
went  to  Pompeius's  villa  to  tell  him  this.  I  am  sent  for 
among  the  first.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Pompeius 
reports  the  affair  to  the  senate.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  be  otherwise  than  frightened  almost  to  death  at  the  bare 
suspicion  of  such  danger  to  one  who  was  the  protector  both 
of  me  and  of  my  country;  but  still  I  wondered  that  an 
eating-house  keeper  should  be  at  once  believed, — that  the 
confession  of  the  slaves  should  be  listened  to,  and  that  a 
wound  in  the  side,  which  looked  like  the  prick  of  a  needle, 
should  be  admitted  to  be  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  gladiator. 
But,  as  I  take  the  fact  to  have  been,  Pompeius  was  rather 
taking  precautions  than  feeling  any  actual  alarm,  guarding 
not  only  against  those  things  which  it  was  reasonable  to  fear, 
but  also  against  everything  which  could  possibly  disquiet 
you. 

The  house  of  Caius  Caesar,  that  most  illustrious  and  gallant 
man,  was  besieged,  as  was  reported,  during  many  hours  of  the 
night.  No  one  in  that  frequented  part  of  the  city  had  either 
seen  or  heard  of  any  such  thing.  Still  such  a  report  was 
spread  about.  I  could  not  possibly  suspect  Cnseus  Pompeius, 
a  man  of  the  most  admirable  valour,  of  being  timid ;  and  1 
thought  no  diligence  could  be  over-strained  in  a  man  who 
had  undertaken  the  management  and  protection  of  the  whole 
of  the  republic.  In  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  senate,  lately 
held  in  the  Capitol,  a  senator  was  found  to  say  that  Milo  had 
a  weapon  about  him.  He  threw  back  his  garments  in  that 
most  sacred  temple,  that,  since  the  life  of  so  good  a  citizen 
and  so  good  a  man  could  not  procure  him  credit,  the  facts 
themselves  might  speak  for  him,  while  he  held  his  peace. 

XXV.  Every  word  was  ascertained  to  be  a  false  and 
treacherous  invention.  And  if  people  are  even  now  afraid  of 
Milo,  we  are  not  now  under  apprehension  because  of  the 
charge  respecting  Clodius,  but  we  are  shuddering  at  your 
suspicions, — at  yours,  I  say,  0  Cnseus  Pompeius,  (for  I  address 
you  yourself,  and  I  speak  loudly  so  that  you  may  be  able  to 
hear  me.)  If  you  are  afraid  of  Milo, — if  you  believe  that  he 
either  now  cherishes  wicked  designs  against  yov<r  life,  or  that 
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he  ever  has  entertained  such;  if  the  levying  of  troopa 
throughout  Italy,  as  some  of  your  recruiting-sergeants  pre- 
tend,— if  these  arms, — if  these  cohorts  in  the  Capitol, — if 
these  watchmen,  these  sentinels, — if  this  picked  body  of 
youths,  which  is  the  guard  of  your  person  and  your  house, 
is  all  armed  against  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Milo;  and  if  all 
these  measures  have  been  arranged,  and  prepared,  and  aimed 
against  him  alone, — then  certainly  he  must  be  a  man  of  great 
power,  of  incredible  coui'age;  surely  it  must  be  more  than 
the  power  and  resources  of  one  single  man  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  if  the  most  eminent  of  our  generals  is  invested 
with  a  command,  and  all  Italy  is  armed  against  this  one  man. 
But  who  is  there  who  does  not  understand  that  all  the 
diseased  and  feeble  parts  of  the  republic  were  entrusted  to 
you,  0  Pompeius,  that  you  might  heal  and  strengthen  them 
with  your  arms  1  And  if  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
to  Milo,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  proved  to  you  yourself 
that  no  man  was  ever  more  dear  to  another  than  you  are  to 
him ;  that  he  had  never  shunned  any  danger  which  might  be 
of  service  in  promoting  yovu-  dignity ;  that  he  had  often  con- 
tended against  that  most  foul  pest  on  behalf  of  your  glory  j 
that  his  conduct  in  his  tribuneship  had  been  entirely  regu- 
lated by  your  counsels  for  the  protection  of  my  safety,  which 
was  an  object  very  dear  to  you;  that  he  afterwards  had  been 
defended  by  you  when  in  danger  of  his  life,'  and  had  been 
assisted  by  you  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  proetorship ; 
and  that  he  had  always  believed  that  the  two  firmest  friends 
whom  he  had  were  you  and  I, — you,  as  shown  by  the  kindness 
of  your  behaviour  to  him,  and  I,  secured  to  him  by  the 
services  which  he  himself  had  done  me.  And  if  he  could  not 
convince  you  of  this, — if  that  suspicion  had  sunk  so  deep  in 
your  mind  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  eradicated;  if,  in 
short,  Italy  was  never  to  have  any  rest  from  those  levies, 
nor  the  citj^  from  arms,  till  Milo  was  ruined, — then  no  doubt 
he,  without  hesitation,  would  have  departed  from  his  country, 

'  When  Clodius  was  aedile,  he  instituted  a  prosecution  against  Milo 
for  violence.  Pompeius,  Crassus  and  Cicero  appeared  for  him ;  and 
though  Clodius's  mob  raised  a  great  uproar,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent i'ompeius  from  being  heard,  he  made  a  long  speech,  lasting  threo 
hours,  in  his  defence.  The  trial  was  adjourned  from  February  till  ilay, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  hrought  to  a  regular  termi 
t  atio:i- 
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a  man  boni  to  make  such  sacrifices  and  accustomed  to  make 
them;  but  still  he  would  have  cited  you,  0  Magnus,  as  a 
witness  in  his  favour,  as  he  now  does. 

XXVI.  See,  now,  how  various  and  changeable  is  the  course 
of  human  life, — how  fickle  and  full  of  revolutions  is  fortune; 
what  instances  of  perfidy  are  seen  in  friends,  how  they  dis- 
semble and  suit  their  behaviour  to  the  occasion;  when 
dangers  beset  one,  how  one's  nearest  connexions  fly  off,  and 
what  cowardice  they  show.  The  time  will  come,  ay,  will  most 
certainly  come, — that  day  will  surelj^  dawn  some  time  or 
other,  when  you,  though  your  aftairs  are  all,  as  I  trust  they 
wiU  be,  in  a  really  sound  condition,  though  they  may, 
perhaps,  wear  an  altered  appearance  in  consequence  of  some 
commotion  of  the  times,  such  as  we  are  all  liable  to,  (and 
how  constantly  such  things  happen  we  may  know  firom  expe- 
rience,)— when  you,  I  say,  may  be  in  need  of  the  good-will  of 
one  who  is  most  deeply  attached  to  you,  and  the  good  faith  of 
a  man  of  the  greatest  weight  and  dignity,  and  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  very  bravest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  world. 
Although,  who  would  believe  that  Cnseus  Pompeius,  a  man 
most  thoroughly  versed  in  public  law,  in  the  usages  of  our 
ancestors,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  after  the  senate 
has  entrusted  to  him  the  charge  of  taking  care  "that  the 
republic  suffered  no  injury,"  by  which  one  line  the  consuls 
have  always  been  sufl&ciently  ai'med,  even  though  no  warlike 
weapons  were  given  to  them, — that  he,  I  say,  after  having  had 
an  army  and  a  levy  of  troops  given  to  him,  would  wait  for  a 
legal  decision  to  repress  the  designs  of  that  man  who  was 
seeking  by  violence  to  abolish  the  courts  of  justice  them- 
selves 1 

It  was  sufficiently  decided  by  Pompeius,  quite  sufficiently, 
that  all  those  charges  were  falsely  brought  against  Milo ;  when 
he  passed  a  law  by  which,  as  I  conceive,  he  was  bound  to  be 
acquitted  by  you, — at  all  events,  as  all  men  allow,  might  legally 
be  acquitted.  But  when  he  sits  in  that  place,  surrounded 
by  all  those  bands  of  public  guards,  he  declai'es  plainly 
enough  that  he  is  not  striking  terror  into  you,  (for  wha' 
could  be  less  worthy  of  him  than  to  condemn  a  man  whom 
he  himself  might  punish  if  guilty,  both  by  his  own  authority 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  our  ances- 
tors ?)  but  that  he  keeps  them  about  him  for  the  sake  of 
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protection;  that  you  may  be  aware  that  it  is  allowed  to  }ou 
to  decide  with  freedom  according  to  your  own  opinions,  in 
contradiction  to  that  assembly  of  the  people  which  was  held 
yesterday. 

XXVII.  Nor,  0  judges,  am  I  at  all  moved  by  tlie  accusa- 
tion respecting  Clodius.  Nor  am  I  so  insane,  and  so  ignorant 
of,  and  inexperienced  in,  your  feelings,  as  not  to  be  awai'6 
what  your  opinions  are  about  the  death  of  Clodius,  con- 
cerning whicli,  if  I  were  unwilling  to  do  away  with  the 
accusation  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  done  away  with  it, 
still  I  assert  that  it  would  have  been  lawful  for  Milo  to  pro- 
claim openly,  with  a  false  but  glorious  boast,  "  I  have  slain,  I 
have  slain,  not  Spurius  Mselius,  who  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power  by  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  and 
by  squandering  his  own  family  estate,  because  by  that  con- 
duct he  was  thought  to  be  paying  too  much  court  to  the 
common  people ;  not  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who,  out  of  a  seditious 
spirit,  abrogated  the  magistracy  of  his  own  colleague ;  whose 
slayers  have  filled  the  whole  world  with  the  renown  of 
their  name;  but  him"  (for  he  would  ventui-e  to  name  him 
when  he  had  delivered  his  coiuitry  at  his  own  risk)  "  who 
was  detected  in  the  most  infanious  adultery  in  the  most 
sacred  shrine,  by  most  noble  women;  him,  by  the  execution 
of  whom  the  senate  has  repeatedly  resolved  that  solemn 
religious  observances  requii'cd  to  be  propitiated ;  him  whom 
Lucius  Lucullus,  when  he  was  examined  on  the  point,  declared 
on  his  oath  that  he  had  detected  in  committing  unhallowed 
incest  with  his  own  sister;  him,  who  by  means  of  armed 
bands  of  slaves  drove  from  his  country  that  citizen  whom  the 
senate,  whom  the  Roman  people,  whom  all  nations  had 
declared  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  city  and  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  citizens ;  him,  who  gave  kingdoms,  took  them  away,  and 
distributed  the  whole  world  to  wiiomsoever  he  pleased ;  him 
who,  after  having  committed  numberless  murders  in  the 
"orum,  drove  a  citizen  of  the  most  extraordinary  virtue  and 
dory  to  hi9  own  house  by  violence  and  by  arms;  him,  to 
.vhom  nothing  was  ever  too  impious  to  be  done,  whether  it 
fas  a  deed  of  atrocity  or  of  lust;  him,  who  burnt  the 
emple  of  the  nymplis,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  public 
record  of  the  census  which  was  committed  to  the  publij 
registers;  lastly,  him  who  acknowledged  no   law,  no   civil 
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rights,  no  boundaries  to  any  man's  possessions, — who  sought 
to  obtain  other  people's  estates,  not  by  actions  at  law  and 
false  accusations,  not  by  unji.ist  claims  and  false  oaths,  but  by 
camps,  by  an  army,  by  regular  standards  and  a^l  the  pomp 
of  war, — who,  by  means  of  arms  and  soldiers,  endeavoured 
to  di'ive  from  their  possessions,  not  only  the  Etrurians,  for 
he  thoroughly  despised  them,  but  even  this  Publius  Varius, 
that  most  gallant  man  and  most  virtuous  citizen,  one  of  our 
judges, — who  went  into  many  other  peopk's  villas  and  grounds 
with  architects  and  surveyors,  who  limited  his  hopes  of  acqiiir- 
ing  possessions  by  Janicidum  and  the  Alps;  him  who,  when 
he  was  unable  to  prevail  on  an  estimable  and  gallant  Roman 
knight,  Marcus  Paconius,  to  sell  him  his  villa  on  the  Prelian 
Lake,  suddenly  conveyed  timber,  and  lime,  and  mortar,  and 
tools  in  barques  to  the  island,  and  while  the  owner  of  the 
island  was  looking  at  him  from  the  opposite  bank,  did  not 
hesitate  to  build  a  house  on  another  man's  land ;  who  said  to 
Titus  Furfanius — 0  ye  immortal  gods,  what  a  man !  (for  why 
should  I  mention  that  insignificant  woman,  Scantia,  or  that 
youth  Aponius,  both  of  whom  he  threatened,  with  death  if 
they  did  not  abandon  to  him  the  possession  of  their  villas  1) 
but  he  dared  to  say  to  Furflinins,  that  if  he  did  not  give  him 
as  much  money  as  he  demanded,  he  would  carry  a  dead  body 
into  his  house,  and  so  i-aise  a  storm  of  unpopulai-ity  against 
him  ]  who  turned  his  brother  Appius,  a  man  connected  with 
me  by  the  most  faithful  friendship,  while  he  was  absent,  out 
of  the  possession  of  his  farm ;  who  determined  to  run  a  T\'all 
across  the  vestibule  of  his  sister's  house  in  such  a  msmner, 
and  to  draw  the  line  of  foundation  in  siich  a  direction,  as  not 
only  to  deprive  his  sister  of  her  vestibule,  but  of  all  access  to 
her  house,  and  of  her  own  threshold." 

XXVIII.  Although  all  these  things  appeai'ed  such  as  might 
be  endured, — although  he  attacked  with  equal  fury  the  re- 
public, and  private  individuals,  and  men  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  men  who  were  near,  people  who  had  no  connexion 
with  him,  and  his  own  relations ;  yet  somehow  or  other  the 
incredible  endm-ance  of  the  state  had  by  long  use  grown 
hardened  and  callous.  But  as  for  the  things  which  were  at 
hand,  and  were  impending  over  you,  in  what  manner  was  it 
possible  for  you  either  to  avert  them  or  to  bear  them?  If  be 
had  once  obtained  real  power, — I  say  nothing  of  our  allies. 
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of  foreign  nations,  and  kings,  and  tetrarchs;  for  you  would 
have  prayed  tliat  he  might  turn  himself  against  them  rather 
than  against  your  possessions,  your  houses,  and  your  money : 
money  do  I  sayl  your  children  rather, — I  solemnly  swear  he 
would  never  have  restrained  himself  from  your  children  and 
from  your  wives.  Do  you  think  that  these  things  are  inven- 
tions of  mine  1  They  are  evident ;  they  are  notorious  to 
every  one  ;  they  are  proved.  Is  it  an  invention  of  mine  that 
he  was  about  to  enlist  an  army  of  slaves  in  the  city,  by  whose 
instrumentality  he  might  take  possession  of  the  whole  re- 
public, and  of  the  private  foi'tune  of  every  one  1 

Wherefore,  if  Titus  Annius,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bloody 
sword,  had  cried  out,  "  Come  hither,  I  beg  of  you,  and  listen 
to  me,  0  citizens :  T  have  slain  Publius  Clodius ;  with  this 
sword  and  with  this  right  hand  I  have  turned  aside  from  your 
necks  the  frenzied  attacks  of  that  man  whom  we  were  unable 
to  restrain  by  any  laws,  or  by  any  judicial  proceedings  what- 
ever; by  my  single  efforts  has  it  been  brought  to  pass  that 
right,  and  equity,  and  laws,  and  liberty,  and  modesty,  and 
chastity  remain  in  this  city ; "  would  there  in  truth  have 
been  any  reason  to  fear  in  what  manner  tlic  city  would  receive 
this  announcement  ?  For  now,  as  it  is,  Trho  is  there  who  does 
not  approve  of  what  has  been  done?  who  does  not  praise  it? 
who  does  not  both  say  and  feel  that  of  all  men  to  whom 
recollection  can  reach  back,  Titus  Annius  has  done  the  re- 
public the  greatest  service ;  that  of  all  men  he  has  diffused 
the  greatest  joy  among  the  Roman  people,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  throughout  all  nations  1  I  cannot  form  a  con- 
ception of  what  would  have  been  the  old-fashioned  joy  of  the 
Roman  people.  Already  our  age  has  seen  many,  and  those 
most  illustrious  victories,  won  by  consummate  generals  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  has  brought  with  it  a  joy  that  either  lasted 
so  long  or  that  was  so  excessive  while  it  did  last. 

Commit  this  fact  to  memory,  O  judges.  I  trust  that  you 
and  your  children  will  see  many  happy  days  in  the  republic. 
On  eveiy  such  occasion  these  will  always  be  your  feelings, — 
that  if  Publius  Clodius  had  been  alive,  you  never  would  have 
seen  one  of  them.  We  have  been  led  now  to  conceive  the 
greatest,  and,  as  I  feel  sure,  the  best-founded  hopes,  that  this 
very  day,  this  most  admirable  man  being  made  our  consul, 
when  the  licentiousness  of  men  is  checked,  their  evil  passions 
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put  down,  the  laws  and  coiirts  of  justice  reestablished  on  a 
firm  footing,  will  be  a  salutary  day  for  the  republic.  Is  there, 
then,  any  one  so  insane  as  to  think  that  he  could  have  ob- 
tained all  this  while  Pubhus  Clodius  was  alive  1  Wliat  ?  why, 
what  power  of  perpetual  possession  could  yon  have  had  even 
in  those  things  which  you  possess  as  your  private  property  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  your  own,  while  that  frenzied  man  held 
the  reins  of  government  1 

XXIX.  I  have  no  fear,  0  judges,  lest  it  should  seem  that, 
because  I  am  inflamed  with  hatred  against  him,  on  account 
of  my  own  personal  enmity  to  the  man,  I  am  vomiting  forth 
these  charges  against  him  with  more  zeal  than  truth.  In 
truth,  though  it  is  natural  that  that  should  be  an  especial 
stimulus  to  me,  yet  he  was  so  completely  the  common  enemy 
of  all  men,  that  my  own  hatred  only  bore  about  its  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  general  detestation  with  which  he  was  regarded.  It 
cannot  be  expressed,  0  judges,  it  cannot  even  be  imagined,  how 
much  wickedness,  how  much  mischief  there  was  in  that  man. 

Moreover,  attend  to  me  with  this  idea,  0  judges.  This  in- 
vestigation relates  to  the  death  of  Publius  Clodius.  Imagine 
in  your  minds, — for  our  thoughts  are  free,  and  contemplate 
whatever  they  choose  in  such  a  manner  that  we  do  discern 
those  things  which  we  think  we  see ; — place,  therefore,  before 
your  mind's  eye  the  image  of  this  my  condition;  if  I  am 
able  to  induce  you  to  acquit  Milo,  but  still  only  on  condition 
of  Publius  Clodius  being  restored  to  life.  What  fear  is  that 
that  you  show  by  your  countenances  ?  How  would  he  affect 
you  if  alive,  when  even  now  that  he  is  dead  he  has  so  agitated 
you  by  the  bare  thought  of  him  1  What  1  if  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius  himself,  who  is  a  man  of  such  virtue  and  such  good 
fortune  that  he  has  at  all  times  been  able  to  do  things  which 
no  one  except  him  ever  could  have  done, — if  even  he,  I  say, 
had  been  able,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation mto  the  death  of  Publius  Clodius  to  take  place, 
so  also  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  which  do  you  think  he 
would  have  preferred  to  do  ?  Even  if  out  of  friendship  he 
had  been  willing  to  raise  him  from  the  shades  below,  out  of 
regard  for  the  republic  he  would  not  have  done  it.  Tou, 
then,  are  sitting  now  as  avengers  of  the  death  of  that  man, 
whom  you  would  not  restore  to  life  if  you  thought  it  possible 
that  his  life  could  be  restored  by  you.     And  this  investiga- 
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tion  is  appointed  to  be  made  into  the  death  of  a  man  who 
would  never  have  seen  &tich  a  law  passed,  if  the  law  which 
ordered  the  inquiry  had  been  able  to  restore  him  to  life. 
Ought,  then,  the  slayer  of  this  man,  if  any  such  slayer  there 
be,  to  have  any  reason,  while  confessing  the  deed,  to  fear 
punishment  at  the  hand  of  those  men  whom  he  delivered  by 
the  deed  ? 

Grecian  nations  give  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those  men 
who  have  slain  tyrants.  What  have  I  not  seen  at  Athens  1 
what  in  the  other  cities  of  Greece  1  What  divine  honours 
have  I  not  seen  paid  to  such  men  1  What  odes,  what  songs 
have  I  not  heard  in  their  praise  1  They  are  almost  conse- 
crated to  immortality  in  the  memories  and  worship  of  men. 
And  will  you  not  only  abstain  from  conferring  any  honours 
on  the  saviour  of  so  great  a  people,  and  the  avenger  of  such 
enormous  wickedness,  but  will  you  even  allow  him  to  be 
borne  off  for  punishment  1  He  would  confess, — T  say,  if  he 
had  done  it,  he  would  confess  with  a  high  and  willing  spirit 
that  he  had  done  it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  liberty ;  a 
thing  which  would  certainly  deserve  not  only  to  be  confessed 
by  him,  but  even  to  be  boasted  of. 

XXX.  In  truth,  if  he  does  not  deny  an  action  from  which 
he  seeks  no  advantage  beyond  being  pardoned  for  having 
done  it,  would  he  hesitate  to  avow  an  action  for  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  rewards]  Unless  indeed  he  thinks 
it  more  pleasing  to  you  to  look  upon  him  as  having  been  the 
defender  of  his  own  life,  rather  than  of  you  ;  especially  as 
from  that  confession,  if  you  were  to  choose  to  be  gi'ateful,  he 
would  reap  the  very  highest  honours.  If  his  action  were  not 
approved  of  by  you,  (although,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  one 
should  not  approve  of  what  secm-ed  his  own  safety?) — but  still, 
if  the  virtue  of  a  most  gallant  man  had  happened  to  be  at  all 
unpleasing  to  liis  fellow-citizens,  then  with  a  lofty  and  firm 
mind  he  would  depart  from  an  ungrateful  city.  For  what 
could  be  more  ungrateful  than  for  all  other  men  to  be  re- 
joicing, and  for  him  alone  to  be  mourning,  to  whom  it  was 
owing  that  the  rest  were  rejoicing?  Although  we  have  all  at 
all  times  been  of  this  disposition  with  respect  to  crushing 
ti'aitors  to  our  country, — that  since  the  glory  would  be  ours, 
we  should  consider  the  danger  and  the  impopularity  ours  also. 
For  what  praise  should  I  have  deserved  to  have  given  to  me^, 
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when  I  showed  so  much  courage  in  my  consulship  on  behalf 
of  you  and  of  your  children,  if  I  had  supposed  that  I  could 
venture  on  the  exploits  which  I  was  a,ttempting  without  very 
great  struggles  and  dangers  to  myself?  What  woman  is  there 
who  would  not  dare  to  slay  a  wicked  and  mischievous  citizen, 
if  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  danger  of  the  attempt  1  But  the 
man  who,  though  unpopularity,  and  death,  and  punishment 
are  before  his  eyes,  still  ventures  to  defend  the  republic  with 
no  less  alacrity  than  if  no  such  evils  threatened  him,  he 
deserves  to  be  considered  really  a  man. 

It  behoves  a  grateful  people  to  reward  those  citizens  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  republic ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  brave 
man,  not  to  be  so  moved  even  by  execution  itself,  as  to  repent 
of  having  acted  bravely.  Wherefore,  Titus  Annius  may  well 
make  the  same  confession  which  Ahala  made,  which  Nasica, 
which  Opimius,  which  Marius,  which  we  om'selves  have  made : 
and  then,  if  the  republic  were  grateful,  he  would  rejoice;  if 
ungz'ateful,  then,  though  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  misfor- 
tune, he  would  still  be  supported  by  his  own  conscience. 

But,  0  judges,  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  and  your 
felicity,  and  the  immortal  gods,  all  think  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  youi'  gratitude  for  this  service  which  has  been  thus 
done  to  you.  Nor,  indeed,  can  any  one  think  otherwise  ex- 
cept it  be  a  man  who  thinks  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
all  as  any  divine  power  or  authority — a  man  who  is  neither 
moved  by  the  vastness  of  your  empire,  nor  by  that  sun  above 
us,  nor  by  the  motions  of  heaven  and  of  the  stars,  nor  by  tne 
vicissitudes  and  regTilar  order  of  things,  nor  (and  that  is  the 
greatest  thing  of  all)  by  the  Avisdom  of  our  ancestors;  who 
both  themselves  ciiltivated  with  the  most  holy  reverence  the 
sacred  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  and  auspices,  and  also 
handed  them  down  to  us  their  posterity  to  be  so  cxiltivated 
by  us. 

XXXI.  There  is,  there  is  indeed,  such  a  heavenly  power. 
It  is  not  the  truth,  that  in  these  bodies  and  in  this  feebleness 
of  ours  there  is  something  which  is  vigorous  and  endued  with 
feeling,  and  nothing  which  is  so  in  this  vast  and  beautiful 
movement  of  nature.  Unless  perhaps  some  people  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  because  it  is  not  apparent, 
nor  visible :  just  as  if  we  were  able  to  see  our  own  mind, — 
that  by  which  we  are  wise,  by  which  we  have  foresight,  by 
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which  we  do  and  say  these  vciy  things  which  we  are  doing 
and  saying ;  or  as  if  we  conld  plainly  feel  what  sort  of  thing 
it  is,  or  where  it  is.  That  divine  power,  that  very  same 
divine  power  which  has  often  brought  incredible  prosperity 
and  power  to  this  city,  has  extinguished  and  destroyed  this 
mischief;  by  first  of  all  inspiriug  it  with  the  idea  of  ventur- 
ing to  irritate  by  violence  and  to  attack  with  the  sword  the 
bravest  of  men,  and  so  leading  it  on  to  be  defeated  by  the 
man  whom  if  it  had  only  been  able  to  defeat  it  would  have 
enjoyed  endless  licence  and  impunity.  That  result  was 
brought  about,  0  judges,  not  by  human  wisdom,  nor  even  by 
any  moderate  degree  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  immortal  gods. 
In' truth,  those  very  holy  places  themselves  which  beheld  that- 
monster  fall,  appear  to  have  been  moved  themselves,  and  to 
have  asserted  their  rights  over  him. 

1  implore  you,  I  call  you  to  witness, — you,  I  say,  0  ye 
Alban  hills  and  groves,  and  you,  0  ye  altars  of  the  Albans, 
now  ovei'thrown,  but  nevertheless  partners  of  and  equals  in 
honour  with  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Roman  people, — ye,  whom 
that  man  with  headlong  insanity,  having  out  down  and  de- 
stroyed the  most  holy  groves,  had  overwhelmed  with  his 
insane  masses  of  buildings ;  it  was  your  power  then  that  pre- 
vailed, it  was  the  divinity  of  your  altars,  the  religious  re- 
verence due  to  you,  and  which  he  had  profaned  by  every  sort 
of  wickedness,  that  prevailed;  and  you,  too,  0  sacred  Jupiter 
of  Latium,  whose  lakes  and  groves  and  boundaries  he  had 
constantly  polluted  with  every  sort  of  abominable  wickedness 
and  debauchery,  you  at  last,  from  your  high  and  holy  moun- 
tain, opened  yom-  eyes  for  the  ]Durpose  of  punishing  him  ;  it 
is  to  you,  to  all  of  you,  that  those  puniehments,  late  indeed, 
but  still  just  and  well  deserved,  have  been  made  an  atone- 
ment for  bis  wickedness. 

Unless,  perchance,  we  are  to  say  that  it  was  by  accident 
that  it  happened  that  it  was  before  the  very  shrine  of  the 
Good  Goddess  which  is  in  the  farm  of  Titus  Sextus  Gallius,  a 
most  honourable  and  accomplished  young  man, — before  the 
Good  Goddess  herself,  I  say,  that  when  he  had  begun  the 
battle,  he  received  that  first  wound  under  which  he  gave  up 
that  foul  soul  of  his ;  so  that  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted  in  that  iniquitous  trial,  but  only  to  have  been 
reserved  for  this  conspicuous  punishment. 
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XXXII.  Nor,  indeed,  did  that  same  anger  of  the  gods  ab- 
stain from  inflicting  the  very  same  insanity  on  hia  satellites, 
so  that  without  the  images  of  his  ancestors,  without  any 
funeral  song  or  funeral  games,  without  any  obsequies,  any 
lamentation,  or  any  panegyric, — without,  in  short,  any  funeral 
at  all,  smeared  over  with  gore  and  mud,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  honours  which  are  paid  to  every  one  on  that  last 
day,  and  which  even  enemies  are  wont  to  allow  to  a  man, 
he  was  cast  out  in  the  street  half  bui'nt.  It  was  not  right, 
I  suppose,  for  the  effigies  of  most  illustrious  men  to  confer 
any  honour  on  that  most  foul  parricide;  nor  was  there 
any  place  in  which  it  was  more  seemly  that  his  corpse 
should  be  ill-treated  than  that  where  his  life  had  been 
condemned, 

I  swear  to  yoix,  the  fortime  of  the  Roman  people  appeared 
to  me  hard  and  cruel,  while  it  for  so  many  years  beheld  and 
endured  that  man  triumphing  over  the  republic.  He  had 
polluted  the  holiest  religious  observances  with  his  debauchery; 
he  had  broken  the  most  authoritative  decrees  of  the  senate  ; 
he  had  openly  bought  himself  from  the  judges  with  money ; 
he  had  harassed  the  senate  in  his  tribuneship ;  he  had  re- 
scinded acts  which  had  been  passed  for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  by  the  consent  of  all  orders  of  the  state ;  he  had 
di'iven  me  from  my  country  ;  he  had  plundered  my  property; 
he  had  bxu'nt  my  house  ;  he  had  ill-treated  my  children  and 
my  wife  ;  he  liad  declared  a  wicked  war  against  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius ;  he  had  made  slaughter  of  magistrates  and  private 
individuals  ;  he  had  burnt  the  house  of  my  brother  ;  he  had 
laid  waste  Etruria ;  he  had  diiven  numbers  of  men  from  their 
homes  and  their  professions.  He  kept  pursuing  and  oppress- 
ing men  ;  the  whole  state,  all  Italy,  all  the  provinces,  all 
foreign  kingdoms  could  not  contain  his  frenzy.  Laws  were 
already  being  di'awn  up  in  his  house  which  were  to  hand  us 
over  to  the  power  of  our  slaves.  There  was  nothing  belong- 
ing to  any  one,  which  ho  had  taken  a  fancy  to,  which  he  did 
not  think  would  become  his  in  the  course  of  this  year.  No 
one  was  an  obstacle  to  his  expectations  except  Milo;  the  very 
man  who  was  most  able  to  be  an  obstacle  to  them  he  thought 
when  he  returned  again  would  be  reconciled  and,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  him.  The  power  of  C0e.sar,  he  said,  was  aU  hia 
own.     The  inclinations  of  all  good  men  he  had  treated  with 
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contempt,  while  accomplishing  my  ruin.    Milo  alone  weighed 
on  his  mind. 

XXXIII.  On  this  the  immortal  gods,  as  I  have  said  before, 
put  into  the  head  of  that  abandoned  and  frantic  man  the  idea 
of  laying  an  ambush  for  Milo.  That  pest  was  not  to  perish 
any  other  way ;  the  republic  would  never  have  chastened  him 
by  her  laws.  The  senate,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  able 
to  restrain  him  when  praetor.  Why,  it  had  not  been  able  to 
do  anything  when  it  tried  to  restrain  him  while  a  private  in- 
dividual. Would  the  consuls  have  been  vigorous  in  bridling 
the  praetor  1  In  the  first  place,  if  Milo  had  been  slain,  he 
would  have  had  his  own  consuls.  Secondly,  what  consul 
would  have  behaved  fearlessly  against  him  as  pra)tor,  who 
remembered  that  he,  when  tribune,  had  offered  the  most 
cruel  injiiries  to  the  virtue  of  the  consuls'?  He  would  have 
oppressed  eveiything ;  he  would  have  taken  possession  and 
held  possession  of  everything.  By  a  new  law,  the  draught  of 
which  was  found  in  his  house,  with  the  rest  of  the  Clodian 
laws,  he  would  have  made  all  our  slaves  his  own  freedmen. 
Lastly,  if  the  immortal  gods  had  not  inspired  him  with  such 
ideas  that  he,  an  effeminate  creature,  attempted  to  slay  a 
most  gallant  man,  you  would  have  no  republic  at  all  this 
day.  Would  that  man  when  prsetor,  much  more  when  con- 
sul, provided  only  that  these  temples  and  these  walls  could 
have  stood  so  long  if  he  had  been  alive,  and  could  have 
remained  till  his  consulship  ;  would  he,  I  say,  if  alive,  have 
done  no  haiTo,  when  even  after  he  was  dead  he  burned  the 
senate-house,  one  of  his  satellites,  Sextus  Clodius,  being  tho 
ringleader  in  the  tumult  1  What  more  miserable,  more  griev- 
ous, more  bitter  sight  have  we  ever  seen  than  that  1  that  that 
temple  of  sanctity,  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  of  the  public  coun- 
cil, the  head  of  the  city,  the  altar  of  the  allies,  the  harbour  of 
all  nations,  the  abode  granted  by  the  universal  Roman 
people  to  one  of  the  orders  of  the  state,  should  be  burnt,  pro- 
faned, and  destroyed  V  and  that  that  should  be  done,  not  by 

'  When  Clodius  was  killed,  liis  slaves  fled,  and  left  his  dead  body  in 
the  road ;  and  it  was  brought  to  Rome  the  next  day  by  Sextus  Tedius, 
a  senator,  who  was  passing  by  and  saw  it ;  and  then  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  mob,  headed  by 
Sextus  Clodius,  carried  tlie  body  naked,  so  as  to  show  his  wounds,  into 
the  forum, and  placed  it  on  the  rostra;  and  then  the  tribunes  harangued 
the  people  on  the  subject,  and  wrought  them  up  to  such  i\  pitch  of 
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an  ignorant  mob,  although  that  would  have  been  a  miserablo 
thing,  but  by  one  single  person  1  who,  if  he  dared  so  much  in 
his  character  of  burner  of  a  dead  man,  what  would  he  not 
have  done  as  standard-bearer  of  a  Uving  one  1  He  selected 
the  senate-house,  of  all  the  places  in  the  city,  to  thi'ow  liim 
down  in,  in  order  that  when  dead  he  might  burn  what  he  had 
overturned  while  alive. 

And  are  there  men,  then,  who  complain  of  what  took  place 
in  the  Appian  road,  and  say  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the 
senate-house  1  and  who  think  that  the  forum  could  have 
been  de^?nded  from  him  when  ahve,  whose  very  corpse  the 
sena+'  xx-jiise  was  unable  to  resist  1  Arouse  the  man  himself; 
icjsuscitate  him,  if  you  can,  fi'om  the  shades  below.  Will  you 
be  able  to  check  his  violence  when  alive,  when  you  were  hardly 
able  to  support  his  faiy  while  he  hes  unburied  1  unless,  in- 
deed, you  did  support  the  sight  of  those  men  who  ran  with 
firebrands  to  the  senate-house,  with  scj^thes  to  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  who  ranged  over  the  whole  forum  sword  in  hand. 
You  saw  the  Roman  people  slaughtered,  you  saw  the  assembly 
distiu'bed  by  the  drawn  swords,  while  Marcus  Coelius,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  was  listened  to  in  silence,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  courage  in  the  affairs  of  state,  of  the  greatest  firm- 
ness in  any  cause  which  he  undertook,  ■■fvholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  and  in  this — shall  I  say  unpopularity, 
or  misfortune  of  Milo's  1  behaving  with  singular,  and  god-hke, 
and  incredible  good  faith. 

XXXIV.  But  I  have  said  enough  about  the  cause ;  and, 
perhaps,  too  much  that  was  foreign  to  the  cause.  What 
remains,  except  for  me  to  pray  and  entreat  you,  0  judges,  to 
show  that  mercy  to  a  most  gallant  man,  which  he  himself 
does  not  implore ;  but  which  I,  even  against  his  will,  implore 
and  demand  in  his  behalf?  Do  not,  if  amid  the  teai-s  of  all 
of  us  you  have  seen  no  tears  shed  by  Milo, — if  you  see  his 
countenance  always  the  same,  his  voice  and  language  steady 
and  unaltered. — do  not,on  that  account,  be  the  less  inchned  to 
spare  him.  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  deserve  to  be 
assisted  all  the  more  on  that  accoimt.  In  truth,  if  in  the 
excitement,  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  carried  it  into  the  senate- 
house,  and  tearing  up  the  benches  and  tables,  dressed  up  a  funeral  pile 
on  the  spot,  and,  together  with  the  body,  burnt  the  senate-house  itself, 
with  the  Basilica  Porcia  which  joined  it. 
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battles  of  gladiators,  and  in  the  case  of  me  n  of  the  very  lowest 
class  and  condition  and  fortune,  we  are  accustomed  to  dislike 
those  who  arc  timid  and  suppliant,  and  who  pray  to  be  allowed 
to  live,  and  if  we  wish  to  save  those  who  are  brave  and 
courageous,  and  who  offer  themselves  cheerfully  to  death  ; 
and  if  we  feel  more  pity  for  those  men  who  do  not  ask  our 
pity,  than  for  those  who  entreat  it ;  how  much  more  ought 
we  to  noui'ish  those  feelings  in  the  case  of  our  bravest 
citizens?  As  for  me,  0  judges,  I  am  dispirited  and  almost 
killed  by  those  expressions  of  Milo,  which  I  hear  continually 
and  at  the  utterance  of  which  I  am  daily  present :  "  May  my 
fellow-citizens  fare  well,"  says  he ;  "  may  they  fare  well.  May 
they  be  safe,  and  prosperous,  and  happy  ;  may  this  illus- 
trious city,  and  my  country,  which  I  love  so  well,  long 
endure,  however  it  may  treat  me ;  may  my  fellow-citizens 
(since  I  may  not  enjoy  it  with  them)  enjoy  the  republic  in  tran- 
quillity without  me,  but  still  in  consequence  of  my  conduct. 
I  will  submit,  and  depart;  if  it  cannot  be  allowed  me  to  enjoy 
a  virtuous  republic,  at  least  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  a 
bad  one  ;  and  the  first  well  regulated  and  free  city  that  I 
arrive  at,  in  that  wiU  I  rest.  Oh  how  vain,"  says  he,  '•'  are  the 
labours  which  I  have  undertaken  !  Oh  how  fallacious  have 
been  my  hopes  !  Oh  how  empty  all  my  thoughts  !  When  as 
tribune  of  the  people,  when  the  republic  was  oppressed,  I  had 
devoted  myself  to  the  senate,  wliich,  when  I  came  into  office, 
■was  utterly  extinct ;  and  to  the  Roman  knights,  whose  power 
was  enfeebled,  and  to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  given  up  all  their  authority  under  the  arms  of  Clodius; 
could  I  ever  have  thought  "^hat  I  should  fail  to  find  protection 
from  the  citizens  1  When  I  had  restored  you  "  (for  he  very 
frequently  converses  with  me  and  addresses  me)  "  to  your 
country,  could  I  ever  suppose  that  I  myself  should  have  no 
place  in  my  country?  Where  now  is  the  senate  which  we 
followed  1  where  are  those  Roman  knights,  those  knights," 
says  he,  "  so  devoted  to  you  1  where  is  the  zeal  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns'?  where  is  the  voice  of  Italy  1  what,  above  all,  has 
become  of  that  voice  of  youi's,  0  Marcus  Tullius,  which  has 
been  an  assistance  to  many  ;  what  has  become  of  your  voice 
and  defensive  eloquence  1  am  I  the  only  person  whom  it  is 
unable  to  help,  I  who  have  so  often  exposed  myself  to  death 
f^r  youi"  sake  ?" 


I: 
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XXXV.  Nor  does  he  say  these  things  to  me.  0  judges, 
weepiug,  as  I  now  repeat  them  ;  but  with  the  same  unmoved 
countenance  that  you  behold.  For  he  says,  he  never  did  all 
the  things  which  he  had  done  for  citizens  who  are  ungrateful ; 
ungrateful,  he  says,  they  are  not.  That  they  are  timid,  and 
thinking  too  much  of  every  danger,  he  does  not  deny.  He 
says,  that  he  treated  the  common  people,  and  that  multitude 
of  the  lower  class  which,  while  they  had  Publius  Clodius  for 
their  leader,  threatened  the  safety  of  all  of  you,  in  such  a  way, 
in  order  to  render  all  your  hves  more  secure ;  that  he  not  only 
subdued  it  by  his  virtue,  but  won  it  over  at  the  expense  of 
three  estates  which  he  inherited.  Nor  has  he  any  apprehen- 
sion that,  while  he  was  conciliating  the  common  people  by 
his  liberality,  he  was  not  also  seeming  your  attachment  by 
his  siugidar  services  to  the  repubhc.  He  says,  that  the  good- 
will of  the  senate  towards  him  has  been  repeatedly  experienced 
by  him  in  the  times  that  have  lately  gone  by  ;  and  that  he 
shall  caiTy  with  him,  and  ever  retain  in  his  recollection,  the 
way  in  which  you  and  all  your  order  flocked  to  meet  him,  the 
zeal  you  showed  in  his  behalf,  and  the  kindness  of  your  lan- 
guage to  him,  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  which  fortune 
allots  to  him.  :  He  remembers,  also,  that  the  voice  of  the  crier,- 
proclaiming  his  triumph,  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  him  ; 
but  that  he  was  declared  consul  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people,  and  that  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  And 
now  if  all  these  things  are  to  go  against  him,  it  will  be  only  the 
suspicion  of  gaiilt,  not  the  reality  of  any  crime  which  has  injm^ed 
him.  He  adds  this,  which  is  unquestionably  true  ;  that  brave 
and  wise  men  are  not  in  the  habii'of  setting  their  hearts  so 
much  on  the  rewards  for  virtuous  conduct,  as  on  the  fact  of 
their  conduct  being  so ;  that  he  has  never  acted  throughout 
his  life  in  any  but  the  most  honourable  manner,  since  there  can 
be  nothing  better  for  a  man  to  do  than  to  deliver  his  country 
ft'om  dangers ;  that  those  men  are  happy  for  whom  such  con- 
duct procures  honour  among  their  fellow-citizens,  but  ^^et, 
that  those  men  are  not  miserable  who  have  exceeded  their 
fellow-citizens  in  good  deeds.  Moreover,  that  of  all  the  rewards 
of  vktue,  if  one  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  different 
rewards,  the  most  honourable  of  all  is  gloiy;  that  this  is 
the  only  reward  which  can  make  amends  for  the  shortness  of 
life,  by  the  recollection  of  posterity ;  which  can  cause  us 
VOL.  ni,  F  P 
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wliile  absent  to  be  present,  when  dead  to  be  still  alive  ;  that 
nhis  is  the  thing  by  the  steps  of  which  men  appear  to  mount 
even  to  heaven. 

''  Concerning  me,"  says  he,  ''  the  Roman  people  and  all 
nations  will  be  continually  talking.  The  remotest  ages  will 
never  be  silent  about  me.  Even  at  this  very  time  when  the 
firebrands  of  envy  are  being  hurled  against  me  by  my 
enemies,  still  I  am  celebrated  in  every  company  of  men,  who 
express  their  thanks  to  me,  who  congratulate  themselves  on 
my  conduct,  who  make  me  the  sole  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion. I  say  nothing  of  the  days  of  festival,  and  sacrifice,  and 
joyful  celebration  in  Etruria.  This  is  the  hundredth,  or  I 
rather  think  the  hundred  and  first  day  since  the  death  of 
Publius  Clodius  ;  a  day  on  which,  wherever  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  empire  extend,  there  did  not  only  the  report  of, 
but  the  joy  caused  by  that  occurrence  penetrate.  Where- 
fore," said  he,  "  I  am  not  anxious  as  to  where  this  body  of 
mine  may  be ;  since  the  glory  of  my  name  already  is  and 
always  will  be  in  every  country  upon  earth." 

XXXVI.  This  is  what  you  have  constantly  said  to  me, 

0  Milo,  when  these  men  who  hear  me  now  have  been  absent; 
but  this  is  what  I  say  to  you  when  they  are  present  to  listen. 

1  cannot,  indeed,  praise  you  sufliciently  for  being  of  such  a 
spirit  as  jou  are  ;  but  the  more  godlike  that  virtue  of  yours 
is,  the  greater  is  the  pain  which  1  feel  at  being  separated  from 
you.  Nor,  indeed,  if  you  are  taken  from  me,  will  the  com- 
plaints, which  are  all  that  is  left  to  me,  do  anything  to 
comfort  me,  or  to  pv;event  my  being  angry  with  those  men 
from  whom  I  have  received  so  severe  a  blow.  For  it  is  not 
my  enemies  who  will  tear  you  from  me,  but  those  who  aie 
my  greatest  friends.  It  is  not  men  who  have  at  times 
deserved  ill  at  my  hands,  but  those  who  have  always  deserved 
exceedingly  well.  You  never,  0  judges,  will  inflict  such  grief 
upon  me,  (although,  what  grief  can  be  so  great  as  this?)  but 
viju  will  never  inflict  this  particular  grief  iipon  me,  of  forcing 
me  to  forget  how  greatly  you  have  always  regarded  me.  And 
if  3'ou,  yourselves,  have  forgotten  it,  or  if  any  part  of  my 
conduct  has  offended  you,  why  do  you  not  make  me  atone  for 
that  offence  rather  than  Milo  1  For  I  shall  have  lived 
cloriously  enough  if  I  die  before  seeing  any  such  great  mi?' 
fortune  happen  to  him. 
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At  pi'esent  one  consolation  supports  me,  that  no  exertiou 
that  affection,  or  that  zeal,  or  that  gratitude  could  possibly 
make,  has  oeen  wanting  on  my  part  to  promote  your  interest, 
0  Titus  Annius.  For  your  sake  I  have  coiu'ted  the  enmity 
of  powerful  citizens ;  I  have  repeatedly  exposed  my  person 
and  my  life  to  the  weapons  of  your  enemies  ;  I  have  thrown 
myself  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  many  for  your  sake ;  I 
liave  considered  my  fortunes  and  those  of  my  children  as 
united  with  yours  in  the  time  of  your  necessities.  Lastly,  on 
this  vei'y  day,  if  any  violence  is  prepared  against  you,  or  any 
straggle,  or  any  danger  of  death,  I  claim  my  shai'e  in  that. 
What  remains  now  ?  What  is  there  that  I  can  say,  or  that  I 
can  do  in  return  for  your  services  to  me,  except  considering 
whatever  fortune  is  yours  mine  also  1  I  do  not  object,  I  do 
not  refuse  so  to  consider  it.  And  I  entreat  you,  0  judges, 
either  to  add  to  the  kindnesses  which  you  have  already  con-, 
ferred  on  me  by  granting  me  this  man's  safety,  or  else  to  take 
notice  that  they  will  all  perish  in  his  fall. 

XXXVII.  These  tears  of  mine  have  no  effect  on  Milo.  He 
is  of  an  incredible  strength  of  mind.  He  thinks  that  any 
place  where  there  is  no  room  for  virtue  is  a  place  of  banish- 
ment ;  and  death  he  considers  the  end  appointed  by  natm-e, 
and  not  a  punishment.  Let  him  continue  to  cherish  these 
ideas  in  which  he  was  born.  What  will  you  think  yourselves, 
0  judges  1  What  will  be  your  feeling-s  ?  Will  you  preserve 
the  recollection  of  Milo,  and  drive  away  the  man  himself? 
And  will  you  allow  any  place  in  the  whole  earth  to  be  more 
worthy  to  receive  this  virtue  of  his  than  this  place  which  pro- 
duced him  1  You,  you,  I  appeal  to  you,  0  you  brave  men, 
who  have  shed  much  of  your  blood  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
public. I  appeal  to  you.  0  centurions,  and  to  you,  0  soldiers, 
in  this  time  of  danger  to  a  brave  man  and  an  invincible 
citizen.  While  you  are  not  only  looking  on,  but  armed,  and 
standing  as  guards  around  this  court  of  justice,  shall  this 
mighty  virtue  be  driven  from  the  city,  be  banished,  be  cast 
out? 

Oh,  miserable  man  that  I  am  !  Oh,  unhappy  man  that  I 
am  !  Were  you,  0  Milo,  able  throiigh  the  instrumentality  of 
these  men  to  recal  me  to  my  country,  and  cannot  I  through 
the  agency  of  the  very  same  men  even  retain  you  in  yours? 
What  answer  shall  I  make  to  my  children,  who  consider  you 
F  F'  2 
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a  second  father  1  What  answer  shall  I  make  to  you,  0  my 
brother  Quintus,  you  who  are  now  a1)scnt,  you  who  were  my 
companion  hi  that  cruel  time  1  Shall  I  reply,  that  I  was  unable 
to  preserve  tlie  safety  of  Milo  by  the  instrumentality  of  those 
very  men  by  whose  means  he  had  preserved  mine  1  And 
what  is  the  cause  in  which  I  shall  have  failed  to  do  aol  One 
which  is  sanctioned  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  From 
whom  must  I  say  tliat  I  failed  to  procure  it  1  From  those 
very  men  who  of  all  others  have  gained  the  greatest  tranquil- 
lity by  the  death  of  Publius  Clodius.  And  who  will  it  be 
who  has  entreated  in  vain  ?  I.  What  great  wickedness  is  it 
that  I  planned,  what  enormous  crime  did  I  commit,  0  judges, 
when  I  traced  out,  and  laid  open,  and  revealed,  and  for  ever 
crushed  those  beginnings  and  signs  of  the  genei'al  destruction 
that  was  intended'?  For  that  is  the  spring  from  which  all 
the  distresses  of  myself  and  my  friends  arise.  Why  did  you 
wish  me  to  return  to  my  country  1  Was  it  in  order  that  I 
might  look  on  while  those  men  were  being  driven  out,  by 
vrhose  efforts  I  had  been  restored  1  Do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
suffer  my  return  to  be  more  miserable  than  even  my  departure 
was.  For  how  can  I  think  that  I  have  been  restored  if  I  am 
torn  from  those  men  by  whom  I  was  restored  1 

XXXVIII.  Would  tliat  the  immortal  gods  had  granted,  (I 
must  entreat  your  permission  to  say  it,  0  my  country,  for  I 
fear  lest  it  should  be  a  wicked  wish  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, though  it  may  be  a  pious  one  for  Milo,) — would  that 
they  had  granted  that  Publius  Clodius  should  not  only  be' 
alive,  but  should  even  be  prsetor,  consul,  dictator,  rather  thaa 
I  should  see  this  sight  !  0  ye  immortal  gods,  before  I 
should  see  this  brave  man,  this  man  who  deserves  to  be  saved 
by  you,  0  judges,  in  this  plight!  "  Say  not  so,  say  not  so,"i 
says  Milo.  "  llather  let  him  have  suffered  the  penalty  which 
he  deserved,  and  let  us,  if  so  it  must  he,  suffer  what  we  have 
not  deserved." 

Shall  this  man,  born  for  his  country,  die  in  any  other  land 
expept  his  country  ?  or,  as  it  may  perchance  turn  out,  for 
liis  country  ?  Will  you  preserve  the  monuments  of  this  man's 
courage,  and  yet  allow  no  scpulclire  containing  his  body  to 
exist  in  Italy  1  Will  any  one  by  his  vote  banish  this  man 
from  this  city,  when  all  other  cities  will  gladly  invite  him 
'■o  them  if  he  is  driven  out  from  among  you?     0  happy 
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will  that  land  be  ■whicli  shall  receive  him !  Ungrateful 
will  this  land  be  if  it  banishes  him ;  miserable  if  it  loses 
him. 

However,  I  must  make  an  end.  Nor,  indeed,  can  I  speak 
any  longer  for  weeping  ;  and  this  man  forbids  me  to  defend 
hiui  by  tears.  I  pray  and  entreat  you,  0  judges,  when  you 
ai'e  giving  your  votes,  to  dare  to  decide  as  you  think  just. 
And  believe  me  that  man '  will  be  sure  greatly  to  approve  of 
your  virtue,  and  justice,  and  good  faith  ;  who,  in  selecting  the 
judges,  selected  all  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  most  fearless  men 
whom  he  could  find.  - 

^  Cnffius  Pompeius. 

*  llilo,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  convicted  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
eight  to  thirteen,  though  Cato  voted  openly  for  his  acquittal.  He  went 
into  exile  to  Jlarseilles.  Some  years  afterwards,  a.u.c.  706,  Ccelius, 
when  praetor,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
some  public  commotion  in  favour  of  Pompey,  between  whom  and  Caesar 
(who  was  in  his  second  consulship)  the  civil  war  was  just  breaking  out. 
iiut  he  and  Ccelius  were  both  killed  by  the  soldiers  with  w'aozi  they 
v/ore  taTporing. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  IN  DEFENCE  OF 
CAIUS  RABmiUS  POSTUMUS. 


THE    AKGUMENT. 

When  Gabinius,  the  colleague  of  Piso  returned  from  his  province  of 
Syria,  he  was  prosecuted  on  two  indictments ;  in  the  iirst  prosecution 
Cicero  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  as 
Cicero  says  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  Quintus,  (iii.  4,)  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stupidity  of  Lcntulus,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  great 
exertion  of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the  judges.  In  the  second 
prosecution  Cicero  was  prevailed  on  by  Pompey  to  defend  him ;  but 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 

The  trial  of  Caius  Rabirius  Postumus,  a  Roman  knight,  arose  out  of  that 
trial  of  Gabinius.  It  had  been  one  of  the  articles  against  him,  that  he 
had  received  an  enormous  sum  for  restoring  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom 
of  Egypt ;  but  when  he  was  convicted,  his  estate  was  found  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  damages  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay,  and  the 
deficiency  was  now  demanded  from  those  through  whose  hands  the 
management  of  Lis  money  afiairs  had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil;  and  of  those  men  the  chief  was 
Eabirius.  who  wa;s  now  accused  of  having  advised  Gabinius  to  under- 
take Ptolemy's  restoration  ;  of  having  accompanied  him  ;  of  having 
been  employed  by  him  to  solicit  the  poynient  of  the  money,  and  of 
having  lived  at  Alexandria  fur  that  purpose  in  the  king's  service  as 
the  public  receiver  of  the  king's  taxes,  and  wearing  the  dress  of 
an  Egyptian.  The  prosecution  was  instituted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Lex  Jiilia,  concerning  extortion  and  peculation.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Caius  Memmius  Gemellus.  Rabirius  was  acquitted ;  and, 
tliough  it  was  to  please  Pompey  that  Cicero  had  undertaken  his 
defence,  he  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Caesar,  and  was  employed 
by  him  in  the  war  in  Africa  and  in  Sicily. 

I.  If  there  is  any  one,  0  judges,  who  thinks  Caius  Piabirius 
to  be  blamed  for  having  entrusted  his  securely  founded 
aud  well-established  fortunes  to  tlie  power  and  caprice  of  a 
sovereign,  he  may  back  liis  opinion  by  a  reference  not  only  to 
mine,  but  also  to  the  feelings  of  the  man  himself  who  did  so. 
For  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  grieved  at  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  then  adopted  than  he  is  himself.  Although  we  are 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  judging  of  the  wisdom  of  a  plan 
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by  the  result,  and  of  saying  that  the  man  whose  designs  have 
succeeded  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  foresight,  and  that  he 
who  has  foiled  has  shown  none  at  all.  If  the  king  had  had 
any  honesty,  nothing  would  have  been  considered  more  saga- 
cious than  the  conduct  of  Postumus ;  but  because  the  king 
deceived  him  he  is  said  to  have  acted  as  madly  as  possible  ; 
so  that  it  appears  now  that  nothing  is  a  proof  of -a  man  being 
wise,  unless  he  can  foresee  the  future. 

But  still,  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  that  Postumus's 
conduct,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  vain  hope,  or  from  a 
not  sufficiently  considered  calculation,  or  (to  use  the  strongest 
possible  terms)  from  pure  rashness,  deserves  to  be  blamed,  I 
will  not  object  to  his  entertaining  that  opinion.  But  I  do 
beg  this,  that  as  he  sees  that  his  designs  have  been  punished 
with  the  greatest  ci'uelty  by  fortune  herself,  he  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  add  any  additional  bitterness  to  the  ruin  with 
which  he  is  already  overwhelmed.  It  is  quite  enough  not  to 
help  to  set  men  up  again  who  have  fallen  through  impru- 
dence ;  but  to  press  down  those  already  fallen,  or  to  increase 
their  impetus  when  falling,  is  unquestionably  most  barbarous. 
Especially,  0  judges,  when  this  principle  is  almost  implanted 
by  natm'e  in  the  race  of  man,  that  those  men  who  are  ot  a 
family  which  considerable  glory  has  already  distingiiished, 
should  with  the  greatest  eagerness  pursue  the  same  path  as 
their  ancestors,  seeing  that  the  virtue  of  their  fathers  is  cele- 
brated in  the  recollection  and  conversation  of  all  men  ;  just 
as  not  only  did  Scipio  imitate  PauUus  in  his  renown  gained 
by  military  exploits  ;  not  only  did  his  son  imitate  Maximus ; 
but  his  own  son  also  imitated  Decius  in  the  devotion  of  his 
life,  and  the  exact  manner  of  his  death.  Let  small  things, 
0  judges,  be  compared  in  this  way  to  great  things. 

II.  For,  when  we  were  children,  this  man's  father  Caius 
Curius  was  a  most  gallant  chief  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
a  most  extensive  farmer  of  the  public  revenues,  a  man  whose 
greatness  of  spirit  as  displayed  in  carrying  on  his  business 
men  would  not  have  so  greatly  esteemed,  if  an  incredible  kind- 
ness had  not  also  distingTiished  him  ;  st)  that  while  increasing 
his  property,  he  seemed  not  so  much  to  be  seeking  to  gratify 
his  avarice,  as  to  procure  additional  means  for  exerting  his 
kindness.  My  client,  being  this  man's  son,  although  he  had 
uever  seen  his  father,  still  under  the  guidance  of  nature  her- 
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self, — ■n-lio  is  a  very  powerful  guide, — and  instigated  by  the 
continual  couversation  of  every  one  in  his  family,  was  naturally 
led  on  to  adopt  a  similar  line  of  conduct  to  that  of  his  father. 
He  engaged  in  extensive  business.  He  entered  into  many 
contracts.  He  took  a  great  share  of  the  public  revenues.  He 
trusted  different  nations.  His  transactions  spread  over  many 
provinces.  He  devoted  himself  also  to  the  service  of  kings. 
He  had  already  previously  lent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  this 
very  king  of  Alexandria ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  never 
ceased  enriching  his  friends  ;  sending  them  on  commissions  ; 
giving  them  a  share  in  his  contracts  ;  increasing  their  estates, 
or  supporting  them  with  his  credit.  Why  need  I  say  more  1 
He  gave  a  faithful  representation  of  his  father's  career  and 
habits  of  life  in  his  own  magnanimity  and  liberality. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemseus  being  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom with  treachery,  with  evil  designs  (as  the  Sibyll  said,  an 
expression  of  which  Postumus  found  out  the  meaning)  came 
to  Rome.  This  unhappy  man  lent  him  money,  as  he  was  in 
want  and  asked  for  it ;  and  that  was  not  the  first  time,  (for 
he  had  lent  him  money  before  while  he  was,  king,  without 
seeing  him.)  And  he  thought  that  he  was  not  lending  his 
money  rashly,  because  no  one  doubted  that  he  would  be  re- 
stored to  his  kingdom  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  But 
he  went  still  further  in  making  him  presents  and  loans.  And 
he  lent  him  not  his  own  money  only,  but  also  that  of  his 
friends.  A  very  foolish  thing  to  do— who  denies  it  ?  at  all 
events,  who  is  there  who  does  not  now  remind  him  of  it  ? 
How  could  one  think  that  a  sensible  proceeding  which  has 
turned  out  ill  1  But  it  is  difficult  not  to  carry  out  to  the  end 
a  line  of  conduct  which  one  has  begiui  with  sanguine  hopes. 

III.  The  king  was  a  suppliant  to  him.  He  asked  him 
every  sort  of  favour  ;  he  promised  him  every  sort  of  recom- 
pense. So  that  Postumus  was  at  last  compelled  to  fear  that 
he  might  lose  what  he  had  already  lent,  if  he  put  a  stop  to 
his  loans.  But  no  one  could  possibly  be  more  affable,  no  one 
could  be  more  kind  than  the  king  ;  so  that  it  was  easier  to 
repent  having  begmi  to  lend  than  to  find  out  how  to  stop. 

Bere  first  rises  a  charge  against  my  client.  They  say  that 
the  senate  was  bribed.  0  ye  immortal  gods  !  is  this  that 
much-desired  impartiality  of  the  courts  of  justice  1  Those 
who  have  bribed  us  are  put  on  their  trial,  we  who  have  beeu 
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bribed  are  exposed  to  no  sucb  dangers.  Wliat^  then,  sliall  1 
do  ?  Shall  I  here  defend  the  senate,  0  judges  ?  I  ought, 
indeed,  to  do  so  here  and  everywhere,  so  well  has  that  body 
deserved  at  my  hands.  But  that  is  not  the  question  at  the 
present  moment ;  nor  is  that  affair  in  the  least  connected  with 
the  cause  of  Postumus.  Although  money  was  supplied  by 
Postumus  for  the  expense  of  his  journey,  and  for  the  splendour 
of  his  appointments,  and  for  the  royal  retinue,  and  though 
contracts  were  drawn  up  in  the  Alban  villa  of  Cnajus  Pom- 
peius  when  he  left  Rome ;  still  he  who  supplied  the  money 
had  no  right  to  ask  on  what  he  who  received  the  money  was 
spending  it.  For  he  was  lending  it  not  to  a  robber,  but  to 
a  king ;  nor  to  a  king  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Pioman 
people,  but  to  him  whose  return  to  his  kingdom  he  saw  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  senate,  and  entrusted  to  the  consul  to 
provide  for;  nor  to  a  king  w^ho  was  a  stranger  to  this  empire, 
but  to  one  with  whom  he  had  seen  a  treaty  made  in  tlie 
Capitol. 

But  if  the  man  who  lends  money  is  to  blame,  and  not  the 
man  who  has  made  a  scandalous  use  of  the  money  which  has 
been  lent  to  him,  then  let  that  man  be  condemned  who  has 
made  a  sword  and  sold  it,  and  not  the  man  who  with  that 
sword  has  slain  a  citizen.  Wherefore,  neither  you,  0  Caius 
Memmius,  ought  to  wish  the  senate,  to  support  the  authority 
of  which  you  have  devoted  yom-self  from  your  youth  upwards, 
to  labour  under  such  disrepute,  nor  ought  I  to  speak  in 
defence  of  conduct  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry.  For  the  cause  of  Postumus,  whatever  it  is,  is  at  all 
events  unconnected  with  the  cause  of  the  senate.  And  if  I 
show  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  Gabinius  either,  then 
certainly  you  will  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

IV.  For  this  cause  is  an  inquiry,  "What  has  become  of  the 
money?"  a  sort  of  appendix  as  it  were  to  an  action  which  has 
been  already  decided,  and  in  which  a  man  has  been  convicted. 
An  action  was  brought  successfully  against  Aulus  Gabinius, 
and  he  was  condemned  in  damages  ;  but  no  securities  were 
given  for  the  payment  of  them,  nor  did  the  people  get  out  of 
his  property  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  tliose  damages. 
The  law  is  impartial.  The  Julian  law  orders  that  what  is- 
deficient  should  be  required  of  those  into  whose  hands  the 
money,  which  the  man  who  has  been  convicted  received,  came. 
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If  this  is  a  new  provision  in  the  Juhan  law, — as  there  are 
many  clauses  of  a  severer  and  stricter  tendency  than  those 
which  are  found  in  the  ancient  laws, — let  us  also  have  this  new 
description  of  tribunal  before  which  to  prosecnte  the  inquiry. 
But  if  this  clause  is  transferred  word  for  word  not  only  from 
the  Cornelian  law  but  from  the  Servilian  law,  which  is  older 
still ;  then,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  is  it  that 
"w-e  are  doing,  0  judges '?  Or  what  is  this  new  principle  of 
new  legal  proceedings  that  we  are  introducing  into  the  re- 
public 1  For  the  ancient  mode  of  proceeding  was  well  known 
to  all  of  you,  and  if  practice  is  the  best  of  teachers  it  ought 
to  be  known  to  me  above  all  men.  For  I  have  prosecuted 
men  for  extortion  and  peculation;  I  have  sat  as  judge;  1  have 
conducted  inquiries  as  prtetor  ;  I  have  defended  many  men ; 
there  is  no  step  in  such  proceedings  which  can  give  a  man 
any  facility  in  speaking  in  which  I  have  not  taken  a  part. 

This---is  what  I  assert : — that  no  one  ever  was  put  on  his 
trial  on  the  formula,  "What  had  become  of  that  money,"  who 
had  not  been  summoned  as  a  witness  on  the  action  fur  damages. 
But  in  the  action  in  this  instance,  no  one  was  sx;mmoned 
except  in  consequence  of  something  said  by  witnesses,  or 
something  which  appeared  in  the  accounts  of  private  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  accounts  of  the  cities.  Therefore,  when 
actions  were  being  brought,  those  men  were  usually  present 
who  had  some  apprehension  about  themselves ;  and  then  when 
they  were  summoned,  then,  if  they  thought  it  advantageous 
for  them,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  contradict  what  had  been 
said.  But  if  they  were  afraid  of  unpopularity,  because  the 
facts  in  question  were  recent,  they  answered  at  some  future 
time ;  and  when  they  had  done  this,  many  of  them  gained 
their  object. 

V.  But  this  is  quite  a  novel  way  of  managing  business,  and 
one  utterly  unheard  of  before  this  time.  In  the  previous 
action  Postumus's  name  never  once  occurs.  In  the  action,  do 
I  say  1  You  yourselves,  0  judges,  lately  sat  as  judges  on 
Aulus  Gabinius.  Did  any  one  witness  then  mention  Postu- 
nius  ?  Any  witness  1  did  ever  the  prosecutor  name  him  1 
Did  you,  in  short,  in  the  whole  of  that  trial  once  hear  the 
name  of  Postiimus  1 

Postumus,  then,  is  not  an  additional  criminal  implicated  in 
the  cause  which  has  been  already  decided.     But  still  one 
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Roman  knight  has  been  dragged  before  the  court  as  a  de- 
fendant, on  a  charge  of  extortion  and  peculation.  On  what 
account-books  is  this  charge  founded  1  On  some  which  were 
not  read  on  the  trial  of  Aulus  Gabinius.  By  what  witness  is 
it  supported  1  By  some  one  who  never  once  mentioned  his 
name  at  that  time.  On  the  sentence  of  what  arbitrator  do 
they  rely?  On  one  in  which  no  mention  whatever  was  made 
of  Postumus.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  what  law? 
Of  one  under  which  he  is  not  liable. 

Here  now,  0  judges,  the  affair  is  one  which  has  need  of  all 
your  acuteness  and  of  all  your  good  sense.  For  you  ought 
to  consider  what  it  is  becoming  to  you  to  do,  and  not  what  is 
lawful  for  you.  For  if  you  ask  what  is  lawful,  you  certainly 
have  the  power  to  remove  any  one  whom  you  please  out  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  voting  tablet  which  gives  you  that  power ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  conceals  the  capricious  exercise  of  it. 
No  one  has  any  need  to  fear  the  consciousness  of  the  tablet, 
if  he  has  no  reverence  for  his  own  conscience.  Where,  then, 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  jvidge  shown  ?  In  this,  that  he  considers 
not  only  what  he  has  the  power  to  do,  but  also  what  he  ought 
to  do ;  and  he  does  not  recollect  only  what  power  has  been 
committed  to  him,  but  also  to  what  extent  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. You  have  a  tablet  given  you  on  which  to  record 
your  judgment.  According  to  what  law  1  To  the  Julian  law 
about  extortion  and  peculation.  Concerning  what  defendant  1 
Concerning  a  Roman  knight.  But  that  body  is  not  liable  to 
the  operation  of  that  law.  *  *  *  * 

But  now  I  hear  what  you  say.  Postumus,  then,  is  prosecuted 
under  that  law,  from  the  operation  of  which  not  only  he,  but 
his  whole  order,  is  released  and  wholly  free. 

VI.  Here  I  will  not  at  present  implore  your  aid,  0  Roman 
knights, — you  whose  privileges  are  attacked  by  this  prosecu- 
tion,— before  I  imploi-e  you,  0  senators,  whose  good  faith 
towards  this  order  of  knights  is  at  stake  ;  that  good  faith 
which  has  been  often  experienced  before,  and  which  has  been 
lately  proved  in  this  very  cause.  For  when — when  that  most 
virtuous  and  admirable  consul  Cnseus  Pompeius  made  a  mo- 
tion with  respect  to  this  very  iuquiiy — some,  but  very  few, 
unfavourable  opinions  were  delivered,  which  voted  that  pre- 
fects, and  scribes,  and  all  the  retinue  of  magistrates  were 
liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  you — you  yom-selves,  I  say 
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— and  tlio  senate,  in  a  very  full  house,  resisted  this ;  and 
although  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  offences  committed 
by  many  men,  people's  minds  were  inflamed  so  that  even  inno- 
cent people  were  in  danger,  still,  though  you  could  not  wholly 
extinguish  its  unpopularity,  at  all  events  you  would  not  allow 
fuel  to  be  added  to  the  existing  fire. 

In  this  spirit  did  the  senate  act.  What  next  1  What  are 
you,  0  Roman  knights,  what  are  you  about  to  do,  I  pray  ? 
Glaucia,  a  profligate  but  still  a  shrewd  man,  was  in  the  habit 
of  warning  the  people  when  any  law  was  being  read  to  attend 
to  the  first  line  of  it.  If  the  first  word  was  "  dictator,  consul, 
praetor,  master  of  the  horse,"  then  not  to  trouble  themselves 
about  it ;  they  might  know  that  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs. 
But  if  it  began  "  Whoever  after  the  passing  of  this  law,"  then 
they  had  better  take  care  that  they  were  not  made  liable  to 
any  new  judicial  proceedings. 

Now  do  you,  0  Roman  knights,  take  care.  You  know 
that  I  was  born  of  your  order ;  that  all  my  feelings  have 
always  been  enlisted  in  your  cause.  I  say  nothing  of  what  I 
am  now  saying  but  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  the  greatest 
regard  for  your  order.  Other  men  may  be  attached  to  other 
men  and  to  other  orders  ;  I  have  always  been  devoted  to  you. 
I  warn  you,  I  forewarn  you,  I  give  you  notice  while  the  affair 
and  the  cause  are  still  undecided  ;  I  call  all  men  and  gods  to 
witness.  While  you  have  it  in  your  power,  while  it  is  lawful 
for  you,  beware  lest  you  establish  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
order  a  harder  condition  than  you  may  be  able  to  bear.  This 
evil  (believe  me)  will  crawl  on  and  extend  further  than  you 
fancy. 

VII.  When  a  most  powerful  and  noble  tribune  of  the 
people,  Marcus  Drusus,  proposed  one  formula  of  inquiry 
affecting  the  equestrian  order, — "If  any  one  had  taken  money 
on  account  of  a  judicial  decision," — the  Roman  knights  openly 
resisted  it.  Why  ?  Did  they  wish  to  be  allowed  to  act  in 
each  a  manner  1  Far  from  it.  They  thought  this  cause  of 
receiving  money  not  only  shameful,  but  actually  impious. 
But  they  argnied  in  this  way :  that  those  men  only  ought  to 
be  made  liable  to  the  operation  of  any  law,  who  of  their  own 
judgment  submitted  to  such  conditions  of  life.  "  The  highest 
rank,"  say  they,  "  in  the  state  is  a  great  pleasure ;  and  the 
cui-ule  chair,  and  tlie  fasces,  and  supreme  command,  and  a 
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province,  and  priestlioods,  and  triumphs,  and  even  the  fact  of 
having  an  image  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  one  with 
posterity.  There  is  also  some  anxiety  mingled  with  this  plea- 
sure, and  a  greater  apprehension  of  laws  and  of  trials.  We 
have  nevt.r  despised  those  considerations ;"  (for  so  they  ai-gued ;) 
"  but  we  have  adopted  this  tranquil  and  easy  kind  of  life, 
which,  because  it  does  not  bring  honom-s  with  it,  is  also  free 
from  annoyance."  "  You  are  just  as  much  a  judge  as  I  am 
a  senator."  "  Just  so,  but  you  sought  for  the  one  honour,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  accept  of  the  other ;  wherefore,  it  ought 
to  be  lawful  for  me  either  to  decline  being  a  judge,  or  else  I 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  new  law  which  ought  properly 
to  regulate  only  the  conduct  of  senators."  Will  you,  0 
Roman  knights,  abandon  this  privilege  which  you  have  re- 
ceived from  your  fathers  1  I  warn  you  not  to  do  so.  Men 
will  be  hurried  before  these  courts  of  justice,  not  only  when- 
ever they  fall  into  all  deserved  unpopularity,  but  whenever 
spiteful  people  say  a  word  against  them,  if  you  do  not  take 
care  to  prevent  it.  If  it  were  now  told  you  that  opinions 
were  pronounced  in  the  senate  that  you  should  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  these  laws,  you  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  run  in  crowds  to  the  senate-house.  If  the  law  was 
passed,  you  would  throng  to  the  rostra.  The  senate  has 
decided  that  you  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law  ; 
the  people  has  never  subjected  you  to  it ;  you  have  met 
together  here  free  from  it  j  take  care  that  you  do  not  depart 
entangled  in  its  toils. 

For  if  it  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Postumus,  who  was 
neither  a  tribune,  nor  a  prefect,  nor  one  of  his  companions 
from  Italy,  nor  even  a  friend  of  Gabinius's,  how  will  these 
men  hereafter  defend  themselves,  who,  being  of  yom'  order, 
have  been  implicated  with  our  magistrates  in  these  causes  1 

VIII.  "  You,"  says  the  prosecutor,  "  instigated  to  Gabinius 
to  restore  the  king."  My  own  good  faith  does  not  allow  me 
to  speak  with  severity  of  Gabinius.  For  after  having  been 
reconciled  to  him,  and  given  up  that  most  bitter  hostility 
with  which  I  regarded  him,  and  after  having  defended  him 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  I  ought  not  to  attack  him  now  that  he 
is  in  distress.  And  even  if  the  influence  of  Cnseus  Pompeius 
had  not  reconciled  me  to  him  while  he  was  in  prosperity,  hi^ 
own  disasters  would  do  so  now.     But  still,  when  you  say  that 
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Gabinius  went  to  Alexandria  at  the  instigation  of  Postumus, 
if  you  place  no  confidence  in  what  was  alleged  in  the  defence 
of  Gabinius,  do  you  forget  also  what  you  stated  in  your  own 
speech  for  the  prosecution  1  Gabinius  said  that  he  did  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
fleet  of  Archelaus, — because  he  thought  that  otherwise  the 
sea  would  be  entirely  full  of  pirates.  He  said,  moreover, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  law.  You,  liis  enemy, 
deny  that.  I  pardon  your  denial,  and  so  much  the  more 
because  the  decision  was  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Gabinius. 

I  return,  therefore,  to  the  charge,  and  to  your  speech  for 
the  prosecution.  Why  did  you  keep  crying  out  that  ten 
thousand  talents  had  been  promised  to  Gabinius  ?  I  suppose 
it  was  necessary  to  find  out  a  very  civil  man  indeed,  who 
should  be  able  to  prevail  on  one  whom  you  call  the  most 
avaricious  of  men,  not  to  despise  immoderately  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  witli  which  Gabinius  acted,  it  certainly  was 
his  own  unsuggested  intention.  Whatever  sort  of  idea  it 
was,  it  was  Gabinius's  own.  Whether,  as  he  said  himself,  his 
object  was  glory,  or  whether,  as  you  insist,  it  w^as  money,  it 
was  for  himself  that  he  sought  it.  Had  Gabinius  any  com- 
panion or  attendant  ?  He  says,  no.  For  he  had  departed 
from  Rome  in  deference  to  the  authority,  not  of  Gabinius, 
whose  business  it  was  not,  but  of  Publius  Lentulus,  a  most 
illustrious  man,  given  to  him  by  the  senate,  and  with  a 
definite  design,  and  with  very  sanguine  hopes. 

But  he  was  tlie  king's  steward.  Ay,  and  he  was  in  the 
king's  prison,  and  his  life  was  nearly  taken  away.  He  bore 
many  things  besides,  which  tlie  caprice  of  the  king  and 
necessity  compelled  him  to  endure.  So  that  all  these  matters 
come  imder  one  single  reproach,  that  he  entered  his  king- 
dom, mud  that  he  entrusted  himself  to  the  power  of  the  king, 
A  very  foolish  action,  if  we  must  say  the  truth.  For  what 
can  be  more  foolish  than  for  a  Roman  knight,  a  man  of -this 
city,  I  say,  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  which,  of  all  others,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  most  especially  free,  to  go  into  a  placo 
where  he  is  forced  to  obey  and  be  tiie  steward  of  another  ? 

IX.  But,  nevertheless,  may  I  not  pardon  this  in  Postumus, 
who  is  not  a  man  of  much  learning,  wliun  I  see  that  the  very 
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wisest  rcb'n  have  fallen  into  the  same  error?  We  have  heard 
that  that  great  man,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  learned 
man  that  all  Greece  ever  produced,  Plato,  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  was  exposed  to  the  most  treacherous  designs  by 
the  wickedness  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  to  whom 
he  had  trusted  himself.  We  know  that  Callisthenes,  a  very 
learned  man,  the  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  waa 
slain  by  Alexander.  We  know  that  Demetrius, — he,  too,  being 
a  citizen  of  the  free  republic  of  Athens,  the  affairs  of  which 
he  had  conducted  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  being  also  a 
man  eminent  for,  and  deeply  impressed  with,  learning, — the 
one,  I  mean,  who  was  surnamed  Phalereus,  was  deprived  of 
his  life  in  that  selfsame  kingdom  of  Egypt,  having  had  an  asp 
applied  to  his  body.  I  plainly  confess  that  nothing  more 
insane  can  be  done,  than  for  a  man  willingly  to  come  into  a 
place  where  he  will  lose  his  liberty.  But  the  still  greater 
folly  which  he  had  already  committed  is  his  excuse  for  the 
folly  of  this  subsequent  conduct;  for  that  causes  this  most 
stupid  action,  the  act,  I  mean,  of  going  into  the  kingdom, 
and  of  trusting  himself  to  the  king,  to  appear  a  wise  and 
sensible  stej).  At  all  events,  it  is  not  so  much  the  act  of 
one  who  is  for  ever  a  fool,  as  one  who  is  wise  too  late,  after  he 
has  got  into  difficulties  through  his  folly,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lease himself  by  whatever  means  he  can.  Let,  then,  that  be 
regarded  as  a  fixed  and  certain  point,  which  can  neither  be 
moved  nor  changed,  in  which  those  who  look  fairly  at  the 
matter  say  that  Postumus  had  entertained  hopes,  those  who 
are  unfavourable  to  him  say  that  he  made  a  blunder,  and  he 
himself  confesses  that  he  acted  like  a  madman,  in  lending  his 
own  money,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  the  king,  to  the  great 
danger  of  his  own  fortunes;  still,  when  this  had  once  been 
begun,  it  was  nect^siiy  to  endure  these  other  evils,  in  order, 
at  last,  to  reu:;ii'c3  himself  to  his  friends.  Therefore,  you  may 
reproach  him  as  often  as  you  please  with  having  worn  an 
Egyptian  robe,  and  with  having  had  about  him  other  orna- 
ments which  are  not  worn  by  a  Roman  citizen.  For  every 
tirtle  that  you  mention  any  one  of  these  particulars,  you  are 
only  repeating  that  same  thing — that  he  lent  money  rashly  to 
the  king,  and  that  he  trusted  his  fortunes  and  his  chai'acter  to 
the  royal  caprice.  He  did  so  rashly,  I  confess  it;  but  the 
case  could  not  possibly  be  changed  then;  either  he  was  forced 
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to  put  on  au  Egj-ptiau  cloak  at  Alexandria,  in  order  after- 
wards to  be  able  to  wear  his  gown  at  Rome ;  or,  if  he  retained 
his  gown  in  Egypt,  he  must  have  discarded  all  hope  of  re- 
covering his  fortunes. 

X.  For  the  sake  of  luxury  and  pleasure  we  have  often 
seen,  not  only  ordinary  Roman  citizens,  but  youths  of  high 
birth,  and  even  some  senators,  men  born  in  the  highest  rank, 
"wearing  little  caps,  not  in  their  country  seats  or  their 
suburban  villas,  but  at  Naples,  in  a  much-frequented  town. 
We  have  even  seen  Lucius  Sylla,  that  great  commander,  in  a 
cloak.  And  you  can  now  see  the  statue  of  Lucius  Scipio, 
who  conducted  the  war  in  Asia,  and  defeated  Antiochus, 
standing  in  the  Capitol,  not  only  with  a  cloak,  but  also  with 
Grecian  slippers.  And  yet  these  men  not  only  were  not  liable 
to  be  tried  for  wearing  them,  but  they  were  not  even  talked 
about;  and,  at  all  events,  the  excuse  of  necessity  will  be  a 
more  valid  defence  for  Publius  Rutilius  Rufus;  for  when  he 
had  been  caught  at  Mitylene  by  Mithridates,  he  avoided  the 
cruelty  with  wiiich  the  king  treated  all  who  wore  the  Roman 
gown,  by  changing  his  apparel.  Therefore,  that  Rutilius, 
who  was  a  pattern  to  our  citizens  of  virtue,  and  of  the  ancient 
dignity,  and  of  prudence,  and  a  man  of  consular  rank,  put 
on  slippers  and  a  cloak.  Nor  did  any  one  think  of  reproach- 
ing tlie  man  with  having  done  so,  but  all  imputed  it  to  the 
necessity  of  the  time.  And  shall  that  garment  bring  an 
accusation  upon  Postumus,  which  afforded  him  a  hope  that 
he  might  at  some  time  or  other  recover  his  fortune  ? 

For  when  he  came  to  Alexandria  to  Auletes,"  0  judges,  this 
one  means  of  saving  his  money  was  proposed  to  Postumus  by 
the  king — namely,  that  he  should  undertake  the  management, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  stewardship  of  the  royal  revenues.  And 
he  could  not  do  that  unless  he  became  the  steward.  For  he 
uses  that  title  which  had  been  given  to  the  office  by  the  king. 
Tlie  business  seemed  an  odious  one  to  Postumus,  but  he  had 
actually  no  power  of  declining  it.  The  name  itself,  too,  was 
annoying  ;  but  the  business  had  that  name  of  old  among 
those  people,  it  was  not  now  newly  imposed  by  the  king.  He 
detested  also  that  dress,  but  without  it  he  could  neither  have 
the  title  nor  fill  his  office.     Therefore,  I  say,  that  he  v/as 

'  Ptolemseus  was  surnamed  Auletes.  ' 
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compelled  by  force  to  act  as  he  did, — by  force  which,  &s  uxir 
great  poet  says — 

"  Breaks  and  subdues  the  loftiest  dignity." 

He  should  have  died,  you  will  say;  for  that  is  the  alterna- 
tive And  so  he  would  have  done,  if,  while  his  affairs  were  in 
such  a  state  of  embarrassment,  he  could  have  died  withoul 
the  greatest  disgi'ace. 

X] .  Do  not,  then,  impute  his  hard  fortune  to  him  as  a 
fault;  do  not  think  the  injury  done  to  him  by  the  king  his 
crime;  do  not  judge  of  his  intentions  by  the  compulsion 
under  which  he  was,  nor  of  his  inclination  by  the  force  to 
which  he  submitted.  Unless,  indeed,  you  think  those  men 
deserving  of  reproach  who  have  fallen  among  enemies  or 
among  thieves,  and  who  then  act  differently  under  compul- 
sion from  what  they  would  if  they  were  free.  No  one  of  us 
is  ignorant,  even  if  we  have  had  no  personal  experience  of  it, 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  a  king.  These  are 
the  orders  given  by  kings, — "Take  notice,"  "  Obey  orders," 
"  Do  not  complain  when  you  are  not  asked."  These  are 
their  threats, — "  If  I  catch  you  here  to-morrow,  you  shall 
die."  Expressions  which  we  ought  to  read  and  consider,  not 
only  for  the  pui-pose  of  being  amused  by  them,  but  in  order 
to  learn  to  beware  of  their  authors,  and  to  avoid  them. 

But  from  the  circumstance  of  this  employment  itself  an- 
other charge  arises.  For  the  prosecutor  says,  that  while 
Postumus  was  collecting  the  money  for  Gabinius,  he  also 
amassed  money  for  himself  out  of  the  tenths  belonging  to 
the  generals.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  this  charge 
means;  whether  Postumus  is  charged  with  having  made  an 
addition  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  tenth,  as  our  own  collectors 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  whether  he  deducted  that  sum 
from  the  total  amount  of  the  tenths.  If  he  made  that 
addition,  then  eleven  thousand  talents  came  to  Gabinius. 
But  not  only  was  the  amount  mentioned  by  you  ten  thou- 
sand talents,  but  that  also  was  the  sum  at  which  it  was 
estimated  by  them.  I  add  this  consideration  also.  How  can 
it  be  likely,  that  when  the  biu-den  of  the  tributes  was  already 
so  heavy,  an  addition  of  one  thousand  talents  could  be  made 
to  so  large  a  sum  which  was  to  be  collected?  or  that,  when  a 
man,  a  most  avaricious  man  as  you  make  him  out,  was  to  receive 

VOL.  in.  e  G 
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SO  large  a  reward,  he  would  put  up  with  a  diminutiou  of  a 
thousand  talents  1  For  it  was  not  like  Gabinius,  to  give  up 
so  vast  a  portion  of  what  he  liad  a  right  to;  nor  was  it 
natural  for  the  king  to  allow  him  to  impose  so  great  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  his  subjects.  Witnesses  will  be  produced, 
deputies  from  Alexaudiia.  They  have  not  said  a  word  against 
Gabinius.  Nay,  they  have  even  praised  Gabinius.  Where, 
then,  is  that  custom?  what  has  become  of  the  usages  of 
courts  of  justice  ?  Where  are  your  precedents  1  Is  it  usual 
to  produce  a  witness  to  give  evi(^ence  against  a  man  who  has 
been  the  collector  of  money,  when  he  has  not  been  able  to 
say  a  word  against  the  man  in  whose  name  the  money  was 
collected  1  Nay  more  ;  if  it  is  usual  to  produce  a  man  who 
has  said  nothing,  is  it  usual  to  produce  one  who  has  spoken  in 
his  pz'aise  1  Is  it  not  customary  rather  to  look  on  such  a 
cause  as  already  decided,  and  to  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
i-ead  the  previous  evidence  of  tlie  witnesses,  without  pro- 
ducing the  men  themselves  1 

XII.  And  this  intimate  companion  and  friend  of  mine 
says  also  that  the  men  of  Alexandria  had  the  same  reason 
for  praising  Gabinius  that  I  had  for  defending  him.  My 
reason,  0  Caius  Memmius,  for  defending  him  was,  that  I  had 
become  reconciled  to  him.  Nor  do  I  repent  of  considering 
my  friendships  immortal,  but  my  enmities  moiial.  For  if 
you  think  that  I  defended  him  against  my  will,  because  I  did 
not  like  to  oifend  Pompeius,  you  are  very  ignorant  both  of 
his  character  and  of  mine.  For  Pompeius  would  not  have 
wished  me  to  do  anything  contrary  to  my  inclination  for  his 
sake.  Nor  would  I,  to  whom  the  liberty  of  all  the  citizens 
has  always  lieen  the  dearest  object,  ever  have  abandoned  my 
own.  As  long  as  I  was  on  terms  of  the  gi-eatest  enmity  to 
Gabinius,  Pompeius  was  in  no  respect  the  less  my  dearest 
friend.  Nor  after  I  had  made  to  his  authority  that  conces- 
sion to  which  it  was  entitled  from  me,  did  I  feign  anything;  I 
could  not  behave  with  treachery  so  as  to  injure  the  very  man 
whom  I  had  just  been  obliging.  For  by  refusing  to  be 
reconciled  to  my  enemy,  I  was  doing  no  harm  to  Pompeius ; 
but  if  I  had  allowed  him  to  reconcile  us,  and  yet  had  myself 
been  reconciled  to  Gabinius  with  a  treacherous  intention, 
I  should  have  behavdl  dishonestly, — piincipally,  indeei,  to 
myself,  but  in  the  next  degree  to  him  also. 
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But,  however,  I  will  say  no  more  about  myself.  Let  U3 
return  to  those  Alexandrians.  What  a  face  those  men  have ! 
What  audacity  !  The  other  day,  when  you  were  present  at 
the  trial  of  Gabinius,  they  were  cross-examined  at  every 
third  word  they  said.  They  declared  that  the  money  had 
not  been  given  to  Gabinius.  The  evidence  of  Pompeius  was 
I'ead  at  the  same  time,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  written  to 
the  king  that  no  money  had  been  given  to  Gabinius  except 
for  military  pui-poses.  "  At  that  time,"  says  the  prosecutor, 
"the  judges  refused  to  believe  the  Alexandrians."  What 
does  he  say  next  1  "  Now  they  do  believe  them."  Why  so  ? 
"  Because  they  now  affirm  what  they  then  denied."  What  of 
that  1  Is  this  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  regard  witnesses, — 
to  refuse  them  belief  when  they  deny  a  thing,  but  to  believe 
the  very  same  men  when  they  affirm  a  thing  1  But  if  they 
told  the  truth  then,  when  they  spohe  with  eveiy  appearance 
of  truth,  they  are  telling  lies  now.  If  they  told  lies  then, 
they  must  give  us  good  proof  that  they  are  now  speaking  the 
truth.  Why  need  I  say  more.  Let  them  hold  their  tongues. 
We  have  heai'd  men  speak  of  Alexandria  before.  Now 
we  know  it  from  our  own  experience.  Thence  it  is,  that 
every  sort  of  chicanery  comes.  Thence,  I  say,  comes  every 
sort  of  deceit.  It  is  from  that  people  that  all  the  plots  of 
the  farce-writers  are  derived.  And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
which  I  wish  for  more,  0  judges,  than  to  see  the  witnesses 
face  to  face. 

XIII.  They  gave  their  evidence  a  little  while  ago  before 
tliis  tribunal,  at  the  same  time  that  we  ourselves  did.  With 
what  effi'ontei'y  did  they  then  repudiate  the  charge  of  this  ten 
thousand  talents  !  You  are  acquainted  by  this  time  with  the 
absurd  ways  of  the  Greeks.  They  shrugged  their  shoulders 
at  that  time,  I  suppose,  in  respect  of  the  existing  emergency ; 
but  now  there  is  no  such  necessity.  When  any  one  has  once 
perjured  himself  he  cannot  be  believed  afterwards,  not  even  if 
he  swears  by  more  gods  than  he  did  before ;  especially, 
0  judges,  when  in  trials  of  this  sort  there  is  not  usually  any 
room  for  a  new  witness;  and  on  that  account  the  same  judges 
are  retained  who  were  judges  in  the  case  of  the  original 
defendant,  because  everything  is  already  known  to  them,  and 
nothing  new  can  be  invented. 

Actions  on  the  formula,  "What  has  become  of  that 
gg2 
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money,"  ai'e  usually  decided,  not  by  any  proceeamgs  taken 
especially  with  reference  to  them,  but  by  those  which  were 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  original  defendant.  Therefore,  if 
Gabinius  had  either  given  sureties,  or  if  the  people  had  got 
as  large  a  sum  out  of  his  property  as  the  damages  amounted 
to,  then,  however  large  a  sum  had  been  obtained  from  him  by 
Postumus,  none  would  have  been  demanded  back  again.  So 
that  it  may  easily  be  seen,  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  the 
money  is  only  demanded  back  again  from  any  one  who  has 
been  clearly  proved  in  the  former  action  to  have  become 
possessed  of  it.  But  at  present  what  is  the  question  under 
discussion  1  Where  in  the  world  are  we  1  What  can  be 
either  said  or  imagined  so  unprecedented,  so  unsuitable,  so 
preposterous  as  this  1  That  man  is  being  prosecuted  who 
did  not  receive  any  money  from  the  king,  as  it  has  been 
decided  that  Gabinius  did,  but  w^ho  lent  a  vast  sum  of  money 
to  the  king.  Therefore,  he  gave  it  to  Gabinius,  as  he  certainly 
did  not  repay  it  to  Postumus.  Tell  me  now,  I  beg,  since  the 
man  who  owed  Postumus  money  did  not  pay  it  to  him,  but 
gave  money  to  Gabinius,  now  that  Gabinius  is  condemned 
has  he  paid  him  back  that  money,  or  does  he  owe  it  to  him 
stiU? 

XIV.  "  Oh,  but  Postumus  has  the  money,  and  is  hiding 
it."  For  there  are  men  who  talk  in  this  way.  What  a 
strange  sort  of-  ostentation  and  vain-gloi"iousness  is  this  !  If 
he  had  never  originally  had  anything,  still,  if  he  had  acquired 
a  fortune,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  conceal  his 
having  it.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  inherited  two 
ample  and  splendid  patrimonial  estates,  and  who  had,  more- 
over, increased  his  property  by  legitimate  and  honourable 
means,  what  reason  could  there  possibly  be  why  he  should 
wish  to  be  supposed  to  have  nothing?  Are  we  to  believe 
that,  when  he  was  induced  by  the  hope  of  interest  to  leud-'his 
money,  his  object  was  to  have  as  large  an  estate  as  possible, 
but  that  after  he  had  got  back  the  money  which  he  had  lent, 
Jie  then  wished  to  be  thought  to  be  in  want  1  He  is  certainly 
aiming  at  quite  a  new  sort  of  gloiy.  "  And  again,"  says  the 
prosecutor,  "  he  acted  in  a  very  ai'bitrary  manner  at  Alex- 
andria." I  should  rather  say  he  was  treated  in  a  most  arbi- 
trary, ay,  in  a  most  insolent  manner;  he  himself  had  to 
endure  imprisonment.     He  saw  his  intimate  friends  thrown 
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into  prison.  Death  was  constantly  hefoi'e  his  eyes.  And  at 
last,  naked  and  needy,  he  fled  from  the  kingdom.  "  But  his 
money  was  employed  in  commerce  in  other  quarters.  We 
have  heai'd  that  ships  belonging  to  Postumus  arrived  at 
Puteoli,  and  merchandize  belonging  to  him  was  seen  there, 
things  only  showy  and  of  no  real  value,  made  of  paper,  and 
linen,  and  glass;  and  there  were  several  ships  entirely  filled 
with  such  articles ;  but  there  was  also  one  little  ship,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  not  known."  That  voyage  to  Puteoli, 
(such  was  the  conversation  at  that  time,)  and  the  course  taken 
by  the  crew,  and  the  parade  they  made,  and  the  fact,  too,  of 
the  name  of  Postumus  being  rather  unpopular  with  some 
spiteful  people,  on  account  of  some  idea  or  other  respecting 
his  money,  filled  in  one  summer  numbers  of  cars  with  those 
topics  of  conversation. 

XV.  But  if,  0  judges,  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, — if  the 
liberality  of  Caius  CcBsar,  which  is  very  great  to  everj^  one, 
had  not  been  quite  incredible  towards  my  client,  we  should 
long  since  have  ceased  to  have  Postumus  among  us  in  the 
forum.  He  by  himself,  took  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
many  of  Postumus's  friends  ;  and  those  responsibilities,  which 
during  the  prosperity  of  Postumus  many  of  his  friends  siip- 
ported  by  dividing  them,  now  that  he  is  unfortvmate,  Ceesar 
supports  the  whole  of.  You  see,  0  judges,  the  shadow  and 
phantom  of  a  Roman  knight,  preserved  by  the  assistance 
and  good  faith  of  one  single  friend.  Nothing  can  be  taken 
from  him  except  this  image  of  his  former  dignity,  and  that 
Csesar  by  himself  pi'eserves  and  maintains.  And  that,  even 
amid  his  greatest  distresses,  is  still  to  be  attributed  to  him  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

Unless,  indeed,  this  can  be  effected  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
virtue,  that  so  just  a  man  as  Ceesar  should  think  this  my 
client  of  so  much  consequence,  especially  now  that  he  is  in 
distress  and  absent,  and  while  he  himself  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  splendid  fortune  that  it  is  a  great  thing  for  him  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  fortimes  of  others ;  while  he  is  so  inces- 
santly busied  about  the  mighty  achievements  which  he  has 
performed  and  is  still  performing,  that  it  would  be  no  wonder 
if  he  forgot  other  people  altogether ;  and  even  if  he  afterwards 
recollected  that  he  had  forgotten  them,  he  would  easily  find 
excuse  for  so  doing. 
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I  have,  indeed,  before  now,  become  .acquainted  with  many 
virtues  of  Caius  Ccesar,  great  and  incredible  virtues.  But  those 
other  virtues  of  his  are  suited  as  it  were  to  a  more  extensive 
theatre,  are  what  I  may  almost  call  virtues  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  people.  To  select  a  place  for  a  camp,  to  array  an  army,  to 
storm  cities,  to  put  to  flight  the  army  of  the  enemy,  to  endure 
the  severity  of  cold  and  bad  weather,  which  we  can  hardly 
support  sheltered  by  the  houses  of  this  city ;  at  tliis  very 
time'  to  be  pursuing  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when  even  the  wild 
beasts  hide  themselves  in  their  lurking-places,  and  when  all 
wars  are  suspended  by  the  general  consent  of  nations  ; — these 
are  great  deeds  :  who  denies  it  1  But  still  they  are  prompted 
by  vast  rewards,  being  handed  down  to  the  eternal  recollection 
ofmen.  So  that  there  is  less  reason  to  wonder  at  a  man's 
performing  them  who  is  ambitious  of  immortality. 

XVI.  This  is  wonderful  praise,  which  is  not  celebrated  by 
the  verses  of  poets,  nor  by  the  records  of  annals,  but  is  esti- 
mated by  the  judgments  of  wise  men.  He  took  up  the  cause 
of  a  Roman  knight,  his  own  ancient  friend,  one  zealous  for, 
attached  and  devoted  to  himself,  who  was  getting  involved  in 
difficulties  ;  not  through  licentiousness,  nor  through  any  dis- 
creditable expense  and  waste  to  gratify  his  passions,  but 
through  an  honest  endeavour  to  increase  his  fortune  ;  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  fall ;  he  propped  him  up  and  sup- 
ported him  with  his  estate,  his  fortune,  and  his  good  faith, 
and  he  supports  him  to  this  day.  Nor  will  he  allow  his  friend, 
trembling  in  the  balance  as  he  is,  to  fall ;  nor  does  the 
splendour  of  his  own  reputation  at  all  dazzle  his  eyes,  nor  does 
the  height  of  his  own  position  and  of  his  own  renown  at  all 
obscure  the  piercing  vision  of  his  mind.  Grant  that  those 
achievements  of  his  are  gi-eat  things,  as  in  truth  they  are  ; 
every  one  else  may  agree  with  my  opinion  or  not,  as  he 
pleases,  for  I,  amid  all  his  power  and  all  his  good-fortune,  pre- 
fer this  liberality  of  his  towards  his  friends,  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  old  friendship,  to  all  the  rest  of  his  virtues.  And  you, 
0  judges,  ought  not  only  not  to  despise  or  to  regret  this  good- 
ness of  so  novel  a  kind,  so  unusual  iu  illustrious  and  preemi- 
nently powerful  men,  but  even  to  embrace  and  increase  it ; 
and  80  much  the  more,  because  you  see  that  these  days  have 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of,  as  it  were,  undermining  his 
'  This  trial  took  place  in  January. 
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dignity  ;  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  uhich  he  will  not 
either  bravely  bear,  or  easily  replace.  But  if  he  hears  that 
his  dearest  friend  has  been  stripped  of  his  honourable  position, 
tliat  he  will  not  endui-e  without  just  indignation  ;  and  yet  he 
will  not  have  lost  what  he  can  have  no  possible  hope  of  ever 
recovering. 

XVII.  These  arguments  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
men  who  are  of  a  just  disposition  ;  and  more  than  sufficient 
for  you,  who  we  feel  sure  are  men  of  the  greatest  justice. 
But,  in  order  fuUy  to  satisfy  everybody's  suspicions,  or 
malevolence,  or  even  cruelty,  we  will  take  this  statement 
too.  "  Postumus  is  hiding  his  money ;  the  '  king's  riches 
are  concealed."  Is  there  any  one  of  all  this  people  who 
would  like  to  have  all  the  property  of  Caius  Rabirius 
Postumus  knocked  down  to  him  for  one  single  sesterce  V 
But,  miserable  man  that  I  am !  with  what  great  pain  do 
I  say  this, — Come,  Postumus,  are  you  the  son  of  Caiiis 
Curius,  the  son,  as  far  as  his  judgment  and  inclination  go, 
of  Caius  Rabirius,  not  in  reality  and  by  nature  the  son 
of  his  sister  ?  Are  you  the  man  who  is  so  liberal  to  all  his 
relations ;  whose  kindness  has  enriched  many  men ;  who 
has  never  wasted  anything ;  who  has  never  spent  any 
money  on  any  profligacy  1  and  all  your  property,  O 
Postumus,  knocked  down  by  me  for  one  single  sesterce  1 
Oh  how  miserable  and  bitter  is  my  office  as  an  auctioneer  ! 
But  he,  miserable  man,  even  wishes  to  be  convicted  by 
you ;  and  to  have  his  property  sold,  so  that  every  one 
may  be  repaid  his  principal.  He  has  no  concern  about 
anything  except  his  own  good  faith.  Nor  wiU  you,  if  you 
should,  in  his  case,  think  fit  to  forget  your  habitual  hu- 
manity, be  able  to  take  from  him  anything  beyond  his  pro- 
perty. But,  0  judges,  I  beg  and  entreat  you  not  to  forget 
that  usual  course  of  yours,  and  so  much  the  more  as  in  this 
instance  money  which  he  Jias  nothing  to  do  with  is  being 
claimed  of  a  man  who  is  not  even  I'epaid  his  own.  Odium 
is  sought  to  be  stirred  up  agamst  a  man,  who  ought  to  find 
an  ally  in  the  general  pity. 

But  now,  since,  as  I  hope,  I  have  discharged  as  well  as 
I  have  been  able  to,  the  obligations  of  good  faith  to  you, 
0  Postumus,  I  will  give  you  also  the  aid  of  my  tears,  as  I  well 
'  Those,  who  bought  a  property  took  it  with  all  its  liabilities. 
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may;  for  I  saw  abundant  tears  shed  by  you  at  the  time  of 
my  own  misfortune.  That  miserable  night  is  constantly 
present  to  the  eyes  of  all  my  friends,  on  which  you  came 
to  me  witli  your  forces,  and  devoted  yourself  wholly  to  me. 
You  supported  me  at  that  time  of  my  departiu'e  with  your 
companions,  with  your  jirotection,  and  even  as  much  gold  as 
that  time  would  admit  of.  During  the  time  of  my  absence 
you  were  never  deficient  in  comforting  and  aiding  my  children, 
or  my  wife.  I  can  produce  ma.ny  men  who  have  been  re- 
called from  banishment  as  witnesses  of  your  liberality ;  con- 
duct which  I  have  often  heard  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
your  father,  whose  beliaviour  was  like  your  own,  when  he  was 
tried  for  his  life.  But  at  present  I  am  afi'aid  of  everything : 
J  di-ead  even  the  unpopularity  which  your  very  kindness  of 
disposition  may  provoke.  Already  the  weeping  of  so  many 
men  as  we  behold  indicates  how  beloved  you  are  by  your  own 
relations  ;  but,  as  for  me,  grief  enfeebles  and  stifles  my  voice. 
I  do  entreat  you,  0  judges,  do  not  deprive  this  most  excellent 
man,  than  whom  no  more  virtuous  man  has  ever  Uved,  of  the 
name  of  a  Roman  kniglit,  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  light,  and 
of  the  pleasm'e  of  beholding  you.  He  begs  nothing  else  of 
you,  except  to  be  allowed  with  uplifted  eyes  to  behold  this 
city,  and  to  pace  around  the  forum  ;  a  pleasure  which  fortune 
would  have  already  deprived  him  of,  if  the  power  of  one  single 
friend  had  not  come  to  his  assistance. 
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THE   SPEECH   OF   M.  T.  CICERO  IN  BEHALF  OF 
MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS. 


THE   ARGUMENT. 

ilarcus  Claudius  Marcellus  was  descended  from  the  most  illustrious 
families  at  Eome,  and  had  been  consul  with  SeiTius  Sulpicius  Eufus  ; 
in  which  office  he  had  given  great  offence  to  Caesar  by  making  a 
motion  in  the  senate  to  deprive  him  of  his  command ;  and  in  the 
civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pompeius,  and  had  been  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  after  which  he  retired  to  Lesbos.  But  after 
some  time  the  whole  senate  interceded  with  Ca?sar  to  pardon  him, 
and  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  country.  And  when  he  yielded  to 
their  entreaties,  Cicero  made  the  following  speech,  thanking  Ccesar 
for  his  magnanimity ;  though  he  had,  as  he  says  himself,  (Ep. 
Pam.  iv.  4,)  determined  to  say  nothing;  but  he  was  afraid  that  if  he 
continued  silent  Caesar  would  interpret  it  as  a  proof  that  he  despaired 
of  the  republic. 
Caesar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous  in  their  petition  for  Mar- 
cellus, yet  had  the  motion  for  his  pardon  put  to  the  vote,  and  called 
for  the  opinion  of  every  individual  senator  on  it.  Cicero  appears  at 
this  time  to  have  believed  that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  republic, 
as  he  mentions  in  his  letters,  (Ep.  Fam.  xiii.  68.) 
x>-,  ,-■■.-■. 

(  l.'i  This  day,  0  conscfipt  fathers,  has  brought  wit\i  'it  an  end 
to  the  long  silence  in  which  I  have  of  late  indulged  ;  not  out 
of  any  fear,  but  partly  from  sorrow,  partly  from  modesty  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  revived  in  me  my  ancient  habit 
of  saying  what  my  wishes  and  opinions  are.  For  I  cannot  by 
any  means  pass  over  in  silence  such  great  hvtmanity,  such  un- 
precedented and  unheard-of  clemency,  such  moderation  in 
the  exercise  of  supreme  and  universal  power,  -such  incredible 
and  almost  godlike  wisdom.    For  now  that  Marcus  Marcellus, 

0  conscript  fathers,  has  been  restored  to  you  and  the  republic, 

1  think  that  not  only  his  voice  and  authority  are  preserved 
and  restored  to  you  and  to  the  republic,  but  my  own  also. 

For  I  was  concerned,  0  conscript  fathers,  and  most  ex- 
ceedingly grieved,  when  I  saw  such  a  man  as  he  is,  who  had 
espoused  the  same  cause  which  I  myself  had,  not  enjoying  the 
same  good  fortune  as  myself ;  nor  was  I  able  to  persuade  my- 
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self  ^  think  it  right  or  fiiir  that  I  should  be  going  on  in  my 
usual  routine,  while  that  rival  and  imitator  of  my  zeal  and 
labours,  who  had  been  a  companion  and  comrade  of  mine 
throughout,  was  separated  from  me.  Therefore,  you,  0  Caius 
Caesar,  have  reopened  to  me  my  former  habits  of  life,  which 
were  closed  up,  and  you  have  raised,  as  it  were,  a  standard  to 
all  these  men,  as  a  sort  of  token  to  lead  them  to  entertain 
hopes  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  republic.  For  it  was  seen 
by  me  before  in  many  instances,  and  especially  in  my  own, 
and  now  it  is  clearly  understood  by  everybody,  since  you  have 
granted  Marcus  Marcellus  to  tlie  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
in  spite  of  your  recollection  of  all  the  injuries  you  have  received 
at  his  hands,  that  you  prefer  the  authority  of  this  order  and 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  to  the  indulgence  of  your  own 
resentment  or  your  own  suspicions. 

He,  indeed,  has  this  day  reaped  the  greatest  possible  reward 
for  the  virtuous  tenor  of  his  previous  Hfe  ;  in  the  great  unani- 
mity of  the  senate  in  his  favour,  and  also  in  your  own  most 
dignified  and  important  opinion  of  him.  And  from  this  you, 
in  truth,  must  perceive  what  great  credit  there  is  in  conferring 
a  kindness,  when  there  is  such  glory  to  be  got  even  by  receiv- 
ing one.  And  he,  too,  is  fortunate  whose  safety  is  now  the 
cause  of  scarcely  less  joy  to  all  other  men  than  it  will  be  to 
himself  when  he  is  informed  of  it.  And  this  honour  has  de- 
servedly and  most  riglitfully  fallen  to  his  lot.  For  who  is 
superior  to  him  either  in  nobleness  of  birth,  or  in  honesty,  or 
in  zeal  for  virtuous  studies,  or  in  purity  of  life,  or  in  any 
desci'iption  wbatever  of  excellence. 

II.  No  one  is  blessed  with  such  a  stream  of  genius,  no  one 
is  endowed  with  such  vigoiu*  and  richness  of  eloquence,  either 
as  a  speaker  or  as  a  writer,  as  to  be  able,  I  will  not  say  to  extol, 
but  even,  0  Caius  Ceesar,  plainly  to  relate  all  your  achieve- 
ments. Nevertheless,  I  assert,  and  with  your  leave  I  main- 
tain, that  in  all  of  them  you  never  gained  gi-eater  and  truer 
glory  than  you  have  acquired  this  day.  I  am  accustomed 
often  to  keep  this  idea  before  my  eyes,  and  often  to  affirm  in 
frequent  conversations,  that  all  the  exploits  of  our  own 
generals,  all  those  of  foreign  nations  and  of  most  powerful 
states,  all  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  most  illustrious  monarchs, 
can  be  compared  witli  yours  neither  in  the  magnitude  of  your 
wars,  nor  iu  the  number  of  yom*  battles,  nor  in  the  varietj  of 
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countries  which  you  have  conquered,  nor  in  the  rapidity  of 
your  conquests,  nor  in  the  great  difference  of  character  with 
which  your  wars  have  been  marked  ;  and  that  those  countries 
the  most  remote  from  each  other  could  not  be  travelled  over 
more  rapidly  by  any  one  in  a  journey,  than  they  have  been 
visited  by  your,  I  will  not  say  journeys,  but  victories. 

And  if  I  were  not  to  admit,  that  those  actions  are  so  great 
that  scarcely  any  man's  mind  or  comprehension  is  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  them,  I  should  be  very  senseless.  But  there 
are  other  actions  greater  than  those.  For  some  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  disparaging  military  glory,  and  of  denying  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  generals,  and  of  giving  the  multitude  a  share 
of  it  also,  so  that  it  may  not  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
commanders.  And,  no  doubt,  in  the  affairs  of  war,  the  valour 
of  the  troops,  the  advantages  of  situation,  the  assistance  of 
allies,  fleets,  and  supplies,  have  great  influence ;  and  a  most  im- 
portant share  in  all  such  transactions,  Fortune  claims  for  her- 
self, as  of  her  right;  and  whatever  has  been  done  successfully 
she  considers  almost  entirely  as  her  own  work. 

But  in  this  glory,  0  Caius  Caesar,  which  you  have  just 
earned,  you  have  no  partner.  The  whole  of  this,  however  great 
it  may  be, — and  surely  it  is  as  great  as  possible, — the  whole 
of  it,  I  say,  is  your  own.  The  centurion  can  claim  for  himself 
no  share  of  that  praise,  neither  can  the  prefect,  nor  the  bat- 
tahon,  nor  the  squadron.  Nay,  even  that  very  mistress  .of  all 
human  affairs,  Fortune  herself,  cannot  thrust  herself  into  any 
participation  in  that  glory ;  she  yields  to  you ;  she  confesses 
that  it  is  all  your  own,  yom-  peculiar  private  desert.  For 
rashness  is  never  united  with  wisdom,  noi^is  chance  ever  ad- 
mitted to  regulate  affaire  conducted  with  prudence. 

III.  You  have  subdued  nations,  savage  in  their  barbarism, 
countless  in  their  numbers,  boundless,  if  we  regard  the  extent 
of  country  peopled  by  them,  and  rich  in  every  kind  of  re- 
source ;  but  still  you  were  only  conquering  things,  the  nature 
and  condition  of  which  was  such  that  they  could  be  overcome 
by  force.  For  there  is  no  strength  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
weakened  and  broken  by  arms  and  violence.  But  to  subdue 
one's  inclinations,  to  master  one's  angry  feelings,  to  be  moderate 
in  the  hour  of  victoiy,  to  not  merely  raise  from  the  ground  a 
prostrate  adversary,  eminent  for  noble  birth,  for  genius,  and 
for  virtue,  but  even  to  increase  his  previous  dignity, — they  are 
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actions  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  man  who  docs  them,  I  do 
not  compare  to  the  most  illustrious  man,  but  I  consider 
equal  to  God. 

Therefore,  0  Caius  Cicsar,  those  military  glories  of  yours 
will  be  celebrated  not  only  in  our  own  literature  and  language, 
but  in  those  of  almost  all  nations  ;  nor  is  there  any  age  which 
will  ever  be  silent  about  3-oi;r  praises.  But  still,  deeds  of  that 
sort,  somehow  or  other,  even  when  they  are  read,  appear  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets.  But  when  we  hear  or  read  of  anything  which 
has  been  done  with  clemency,  witli  humanity,  with  justice, 
with  moderation,  and  with  wisdom,  especially  in  a  time  of 
anger,  which  is  very  adverse  to  prudence,  and  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  wdiich  is  naturally  insolent  and  haughty,  with  what 
ardour  are  we  then  inflamed,  (even  if  the  actions  are  not  such 
as  have  really  been  performed,  but  are  only  fiibulous,)  so 
as  often  to  love  those  whom  we  have  never  seen  ^  But  as  for 
you,  whom  we  behold  present  among  us,  whose  mind,  and 
feelings,  and  countenance,  we  at  this  moment  see  to  be  such, 
that  you  wish  to  preserve  everything  which  the  fortune  of  war 
has  left  to  the  republic,  oh  with  what  praises  must  we  extol 
you  1  with  what  zeal  must  we  follow  you?  with  what  affection 
must  we  devote  ourselves  to  you  ?  The  very  walls,  I  declare, 
the  very  walls  of  this  senate-house  appear  to  me  eager  to  return 
you  thanks  ;  because,  in  a  short  time,  you  will  have  restored 
their  ancient  authority  to  this  venerable  abode  of  themselves 
and  of  their  ancestors. 

IV.  In  truth,  0  conscript  fathers, when  I  just  now,  in  common 
with  you,  beheld  the  tears  of  Caius  Marcellus,  a  most  virtuous 
man,  endowed  with  a  never-to-be-forgotten  aiFection  for  his 
brother,  the  recollection  of  all  the  Marcelli  presented  itself  to 
my  heart.  For  you,  0  Cajsar,  have,  by  preserving  jVIarcus 
Marcellus,  restored  their  dignity  even  to  those  ^Marcelli  who 
are  dead,  and  you  have  saved  tliat  most  noble  family,  now  re- 
duced to  a  small  number,  from  perishing.  You,  therefore, 
justly  prefer  this  day  to  all  the  splendid  and  innumerable  con- 
gratulations which  at  different  times  have  been  addressed  to 
you.  For  this  exploit  is  your  own  alone  ;  the  other  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  performed  by  you  as  general,  were 
great  indeed,  but  still  they  were  performed  by  the  agency  of  a 
great  and  numerous  band  of  comrades.     But  in  this  explo.'t 
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you  are  the  general,  and  you  are  your  own  sole  comrade  :  and 
the  act  itself  is  such  that  no  lapse  of  time  will  ever  put  an  end 
to  your  monuments  and  trophies  ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
is  wrought  by  manual  labour  which  time  will  not  sometime  or 
other  impair  or  destroy ;  but  this  justice  and  lenity  of  yours 
will  every  day  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  so  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  time  takes  away  from  the  effect  of  your  deed,  in  the 
same  degree  it  will  add  to  your  gloiy.  And  you  had  already 
surpassed  all  other  conquerors  in  civil  wars,  in  equity,  and 
clemency,  but  this  day  you  have  surpassed  even  yourself.  I 
fear  that  this  which  I  am  saying  cannot,  when  it  is  only  heard, 
be  understood  as  fully  as  I  myself  think  and  feel  it ;  you 
appear  to  have  surpassed  victory  itself,  since  you  have  remitted 
in  favour  of  the  conquered  those  things  which  victory  had- 
put  in  your  power.  For  though,  by  the  conditions  of  the 
victoiy  itself,  we  who  were  conquered  were  all  ruined,  we  still 
have  been  preserved  by  the  deliberate  decision  of  your 
clemency.  You,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  the  only  man  who 
is  never  conquered,  since  you  conquer  the  conditions  and  the 
violent  privileges  of  victory  itself. 

y.  And,  0  conscript  fathers,  remark  how  .videly  this  deci- 
sion of  Caius  Ceesar  extends.  For  by  it,  all  of  us  who,  under 
the  compulsion  of  some  miserable  and  fatal  destiny  of  the 
republic,  were  driven  to  take  up  arms  as  we  did,  though  we 
are  still  not  free  from  the  fault  of  having  erred  as  men  may, 
are  at  all  events  released  from  all  imputation  of  wickedness. 
For  when,  at  your  entreaty,  he  preserved  Marcus  Marcellus  to 
the  republic,  he,  at  the  same  time,  restored  me  to  myself  and 
to  the  republic  though  no  one  entreated  him  in  my  favour, 
and  he  restored  all  the  other  most  honourable  men  who  were 
in  the  same  casewto  ourselves  and  to  their  country ;  "whom  you 
now  behold  in  numbers  and  dignity  present  in  this  very  as- 
sembly. He  has  not  brouaht  his  enemies  into  the  senate- 
house  ;  but  he  has  decided  that  the  war  was  undertaken  by 
most  of  them  rather  out  of  ignorance,  and  because  of  some 
ungrounded  and  empty  fear,  than  out. of  either  ariy  depraved 
desires  or  cruelty. 

And  in  that  war,  I  always  thought  it  right  to  listen  to  all 
proposals  that  gave  any  hope  of  peace,  and  I  always  grieved, 
that  not  only  peace,  but  that  even  the  language  of  those 
citizens  v;ho  asked  for  peace,  should  be  rejected.  For  I  never 
api^roved  of  either  that  or  of  any  ci\^l  war  whatever ;  and  my 
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counsels  were  always  allied  to  peace  and  peaceful  measiii-es, 
not  to  war  and  arms.  I  followed  the  man  from  my  own  pri- 
vate feelings,  not  because  of  my  judgment  of  his  public  con- 
duct ;  and  the  faithful  recollection  of  the  gi-ateful  disposition 
which  I  cherish  had  so  much  influence  with  me,  tliat  though 
T  had  not  only  no  desire  for  victory,  but  no  hope  even  of  it, 
I  rushed  on,  knowingly,  and  with  my  eyes  open,  as  it  were, 
to  a  voluntary  death.  And,  indeed,  my  sentiments  in  the 
matter  were  not  at  all  concealed  ;  for  in  this  assembly,  before 
any  decisive  steps  were  taken  either  way,  I  said  many  things 
in  favour  of  peace,  and  even  wliile  the  war  was  going  on 
I  letained  the  same  opinions,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life.'  And 
from  this  fact,  no  one  will  form  so  unjust  an  ojiinion  as  to 
doubt  what  Csesar's  own  inclination  respecting  the  war  was, 
when,  the  moment  that  it  was  in  his  power,  he  declared  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  saving  the  advisers  of  peace,  but  showed 
his  anger  against  the  others.  And,  perhaps,  that  was  not  very 
strange  at  a  time  when  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  uncer- 
tain, and  its  fortune  still  undecided.  But  he  who,  when 
victorious,  attaches  himself  to  the  advisers  of  peace,  plainly 
declares  that  he  would  have  preferred  having  no  war  at  all 
even  to  conquering. 

VI.  And  in  this  matter  I  myself  am  a  witness  in  favour 
of  Marcus  Marcellus.  For  as  our  opinions  have  at  all  times 
agreed  in  time  of  peace,  so  did  they  then  in  respect  of  that 
wai\  How  often  have  I  seen  him  affected  with  the  deepest 
grief  at  the  insolence  of  certain  men,  and  dreading  also  the 
ferocity  of  victory  !  On  which  account  your  liberality,  0  Caius 
Caesar,  ought  to  be  more  acceptable  to  us  who  have  seen  those 
things.  For  now  we  may  compare,  not  the  causes  of  the  two 
parties  together,  but  the  use  which  each  would  have  made  of 
victory.  We  have  seen  your  victory  terminated  at  once  by 
the  result  of  your  battles  ;  we  have  seen  no  sword  unsheathed 
in  the  city.  The  citizens  whom  we  have  lost  were  stricken 
down  by  the  force  of  Mars,  not  by  evil  feelings  let  loose  by 

'  Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  hut  remained  at 
Dyrrachium,  vexed  at  his  advice  being  totally  disregarded.  Cato  also 
remained  at  Dynachium.  When  Labienus  brought  them  the  news  of 
Pompey's  defeat,  Cato  offered  Cicero  tiie  command,  as  the  superior  in 
dignity;  and  Plutarch  rclaLes,  that  on  his  refusal  of  it,  young  Pompey 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  "ould  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  if  Cato  had 
not  prevented  him.  And  this  is  what  Jliddlcton  (who  quotes  the 
•ienteuce  in  tlie  text)  thinks  that  Cicero  is  alluding  to  here. 
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victory  f^S(2_tliat  no  man  can  doubt  that  Caius  Csesar  would 
even  raise  many  from  the  dead  if  that  were  possible,  since  he 
does  preserve  all  those  of  that  army  that  he  can. 

But  of  the  other  party  I  will  say  no  more  than  what  we 
were  all  afi'aid  of  at  the  time,  namely,  that  theirs  would  have 
been  too  angry  a  victory.  For  some  of  them  were  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  threats  not  only  against  those  of  their 
enemies  who  were  in  arms,  but  even  against  those  who  re- 
mained quiet ;  and  they  used  to  say  that  the  matter  to  be 
considered  was  not  what  each  man  had  thought,  but  where 
he  had  been.  So  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  immortal 
gods,  even  if  they  were  inflicting  punishment  on  the  Eoman 
people  for  some  offence,  when  they  stirred  up  so  serious  and 
melancholy  a  civil  war,  are  at  length  appeased,  or  at  all 
events  satiated,  and  have  now  made  all  our  hopes  of  safety 
depend  on  the  clemency  and  wnsdom  of  the  conqueror. 

Rejoice,  then,  in  that  admirable  and  virtuous  disposition  of 
yours ;  and  enjoy  not  only  your  fortune  and  glory,  but  also 
yoiir  own  natural  good  qualities,  and  amiable  inclinations  and 
manners  ;  for  those  are  the  things  which  produce  the  greatest 
fruit  and  pleasure  to  a  wise  man.  When  you  call  to  mind 
your  other  achievements,  although  you  will  often  congratu- 
late yourself  on  your  valour,  still  you  will  often  have  reason 
to  thank  your  good  fortime  also.  But  as  often  as  you  think 
of  us  whom  you  have  chosen  to  live  safely  in  the  republic  as 
weU  as  yourself,  you  will  be  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
yom-  own  exceeding  kindness,  of  your  own  incredible  libe- 
rality, of  your  own  unexampled  wisdom ;  qualities  which  I 
will  ventiu'e  to  caU  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  only  real 
blessings.  For  there  is  so  much  splendour  in  genuine  glory, 
so  much  dignity  in  magnanimity  and  real  practical  wisdom, 
that  these  qualities  appear  to  be  given  to  a  man  by  virtue, 
while  all  other  advantages  seem  only  lent  to  him  by  fortune. 

Be  not  wearied  then  in  the  preservation  of  virtuous  men  ; 
especially  of  those  who  have  fallen,  not  from  any  evil  desires, 
or  depravity  of  disposition,  but  merely  from  an  opinion  of 
their  duty, — a  foolish  and  eironeous  one  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  a  wicked  one, — and  because  they  were  misled  by  imaginary 
claims  which  they  fancied  the  republic  had  on  them.  For  it 
is  no  fault  of  yours  if  some  people  were  afraid  of  you  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  your  greatest  praise  that  they  have  now 
felt  that  they  had  do  reason  to  fear  you. 
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VII.  B;it  now  I  come  to  those  severe  complaints,  and  t3 
those  most  terrible  suspicions  that  you  have  given  utterance 
to  ;  of  dangers  which  should  be  guarded  against  not  more  by 
you  yourself  than  by  all  the  citizens,  and  most  especially  by 
ns  whc  have  been  preserved  by  you.  And  although  I  trust 
that  the  suspicion  is  an  ungrounded  one,  still  I  will  not  speak 
BO  as  to  make  light  of  it.  For  caution  for  you  is  caution  for 
ourselves.  So  that,  if  we  must  err  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I 
would  rather  appear  too  fearful,  than  not  sufficiently  prudent. 
But  still,  who  is  there  so  frantic  1  Any  one  of  your  own 
friends  1  And  yet  who  are  more  your  friends  than  those 
to  whom  you  have  restored  safety  which  they  did  not  venture 
to  hope  for  1  Any  one  of  that  number  who  were  with  you  ? 
It  is  not  credible  that  any  man  should  be  so  insane  as  not  to 
prefer  the  life  of  that  man  who  was  his  general  when  he  ob- 
tained the  greatest  advantages  of  all  sorts,  to  his  own.  But 
if  your  friends  have  no  thoughts  of  wickedness,  need  you  take 
precautions  lest  your  enemies  may  be  entertaining  such  1  Who 
are  they  1  For  all  those  men  who  were  your  enemies  have 
either  already  lost  their  lives  through  their  obstinacy,  or  else 
have  preserved  them  through  your  mercy;  so  that  either  none 
of  your  enemies  survive,  or  those  who  do  survive  are  your 
most  devoted  friends. 

But  still,  as  there  are  so  many  hiding  places  and  so  many 
dark  cornei'S  in  men's  minds,  let  us  increase  your  suspicions, 
for  by  so  doing  we  shall  at  the  same  time  increase  your  dili- 
gence. For  wlio  is  there  so  ignorant  of  everything,  so  very 
new  to  the-  affaire  of  the  republic,  so  entirely  destitute  of 
thought  eitlier"  for  his  own  or  for  the  general  safety,  as  not  to 
understand  that  his  own  safety  is  bound  up  with  yom'S  1  that 
the  lives  of  all  men  depend  on  your  single  existence  ?  I  my- 
self, in-  truth,  while  I  think  of  you  day  and  night, — as  I  ought 
to  do, — fear  only  the  chances  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  and 
the  uncertain  events  of  health  and  the  frail  tenure  of  our 
common  nature,  and  I  grieve  that,  while  tlielrcpublic  ought 
to  be  immortal,  it  depends  wholly  on  the  lileof  one  mortal 
man.  But  if  to  the  chances  of  human  life  and  the  uncertain 
condition  of  mans  health  there  were  to  be  added  also  any 
conspiracy  of  wickedness  and  treachery,  then  what  god  should 
we  think  able  to  assist  the  republic,  even  if  he  were  to  desire 
to  do  so  1 

VIII.  All  things,  0  Cains  Csesar,  which  you  now  see  lying 
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stricken  and  prostrate — as  it  -was  inevitable  tliat  they  should 
be — through  the  violence  of  war,  must  now  be  raised  up  again 
by  you  alone.  The  courts  of  justice  must  be  i-e-established, 
confidence  must  be  restored,  licentiousness  must  be  repressed, 
the  inci'ease  of  population  must  be  encouraged,  everything 
which  has  become  lax  and  disordered  must  be  braced  up  and 
strengthened  by  strict  laws.  In  so  vast  a  civil  war,  when 
there  was  such  ardour  of  feeling  and  of  warlike  preparation 
on  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  but  that — whatever  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  war  might  be — the  republic  which  had  been 
violently  shaken  by  it  should  lose  many  ornaments  of  its 
dignity  and  many  bulwarks  of  its  security,  and  that  each 
general  should  do  many  things  while  in  arms,  which  he  would 
have  forbidden  to  have  been  done  while  clad  in  the  garb  of 
peace.  And  all  those  wounds  of  war  thus  inflicted  now  require 
your  attention,  and  there  is  no  one  except  you  who  is  able  to 
•heal  them.  Therefore,  I  was  concerned  when  I  heard  that  cele- 
brated and  Avise  saying  of  yours,  "  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
satisfy  either  nature  or  glory."  Sufficiently  long,  if  you  please, 
for  nature,  and  I  will  add,  if  you  like,  for  glory  ;  but,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  of  all,  certainly  not  long  enough 
for  yom-  country. 

Give  up  then,  I  entreat  you,  that  wisdom  of  learned  men 
shown  in  their  contempt  of  death ;  do  not  be  wise  at  our 
expense.  For  it  has  often  come  to  my  ears  that  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  that  expression  much  too  frequently — that 
you  have  lived  long  enough  for  yourself  I  dare  say  you 
have  ;  but  1  could  only  be  willing  to  hear  you  say  so  if  you 
lived  for  yourself  alone,  or  if  you  had  been  burn  for  yourself 
alone.  But  as  it  is, — as  your  exploits  have  brought  the  safety 
of  all  the  citizens  and  the  entire  republic  to  a  dependence  on 
you, — you  are  so  far  from  having  completed  your  greatest 
labours,  that  you  have  not  even  laid  the  foundations  M'hich 
you  design  to  lay.  And  will  you  then  limit  yom-  life,  not  by 
the  welfiixe  of  the  republic,  but  by  the  tranquillity  of  your 
own  mind  1  What  will  you  do,  if  that  is  not  even  sufficient 
for  your  glory,  of  which — wise  man  tliough  you  be — you  will 
not  deny  that  you  are  exceedingly  desirous  1  "  Is  it  then." 
you  will  say,  "but  small  glory  that  we  shall  leave  behind  usf 
It  may,  indeed,  be  sufficient  for  others,  however  many  they 
may  be,  and  insufficient  for  you  alone.  For  whatever  it  is, 
however  ample  it  may  be,  it  certainly  is  insufficient,  as  long  as 

VOL.  III.  H  B. 
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there  is  anything  greater  still.  And  if,  0  Caius  Cassar,  this 
was  to  be  the  result  of  yo\ir  imnoortal  achievements,  that  after 
conquering  all  your  enemies,  you  were  to  leave  the  republic  in 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is ;  then  beware,  I  beg  of  you,  lest 
your  virtue  should  earn  admiration  rather  than  solid  glory; 
since  the  glory  which  is  illustrious  and  which  is  celebrated 
abroad,  is  the  fame  of  many  and  great  services  done  either  to 
one's  own  friends,  or  to  one's  country,  or  to  the  whole  race  of 
mankind. 

IX.  This,  then,  is  the  part  which  remains  to  you  ;  this  is 
the  cause  which  you  have  before  you ;  this  is  what  you  must 
now  labour  at, — to  settle  the  republic,  and  to  enjoy  it  yourself, 
as  the  first  of  its  citizens,  in  the  gi'eatest  tranquillity  and 
peacefulness.  And  then,  if  you  please,  when  you  have  dis- 
charged the  obligations  which  you  owe  to  your  country,  and 
v/hen  you  have  satisfied  nature  nerself  with  the  devotion  of 
your  life,  then  you  may  say  that  you  have  lived  long  enough. 
For  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  \"ery  word  "  long "  when 
applied  to  what  has  an  end  1  And  when  the  end  comes,  then 
all  past  pleasure  is  to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  because  there 
is  none  to  come  after  it.  Although  that  spirit  of  yours  has 
never  been  content  with  this  narrow  space  which  nature  has 
afibrded  us  to  live  in ;  but  has  always  been  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  immortality.  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  your  life 
which  is  contained  in  your  body  and  in  your  breath.  That, 
— that,  I  say,  is  your  life,  v.'hich  will  flourish  in  the  memory 
of  all  ages;  which  posterity  will  cherish;  which  eternity  itself 
will  always  preserve.  This  is  what  you  must  be  subservient 
to;  it  is  to  this  that  you  ought  to  display  yourself;  which 
indeed  has  long  ago  had  many  actions  of  yours  to  admire,  and 
which  now  is  expecting  sf)me  which  it  may  also  praise. 

Unquestionably,  ])osterity  will  stand  amazed  when  they  hear 
and  read  of  your  militaiy  commands, — of  the  provinces  which- 
you  have  added  to  the  empire, — of  the  Rhine,  of  the  ocean, 
of  the  Nile,  all  made  subject  to  us, — of  your  countless  battles,; 
of  your  incredible  victories,  of  your  innumerable  monumentsj 
and  triumphs.  But  unless  this  city  is  now  securely  settled 
by  yonr  counsels  and  by  your  institutions,  your  name  willj 
indegd'be  talked  about  very  extensively,  but  your  glory  will 
have  no  secure  abode,  no  sure  home  in  which  to  repose. 
There  will  be  also  among  those  who  shall  be  born  hereafter, 
as  tl2,erc  has  been  among  us,  great  disputes,  when  some  withj 
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their  praises  will  extol  your  exploits  to  the  skies,  and  others, 
perhaps,  will  miss  somethiug  iu  them, — and  that,  too,  the  most 
important  thing  of  all, — unless  you  extinguish  the  conflagra- 
tion of  civil  war  by  the  safety  of  the  countiy,  so  that  the  one 
shall  appear  to  have  been  the  effect  of  destiny  and  the  other  the 
work  of  yoitr  own  practical  wisdom.  Have  regard,  then,  to 
those  judges  who  will  judge  you  many  ages  afterwards,  and 
who  will  very  likely  judge  you  more  honestly  than  we  can. 
For  their  judgment  will  be  luibiassed  by  affection  or  by  am- 
bition, and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  untainted  by  hatred  or 
by  envy.  And  even  if  it  will  be  incapable  of  affecting  you  at 
that  time,  (which  is  the  false  opinion  held  by  some  men,)  at 
all  events,  it  concerns  you  now  to  conduct  yourself  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  oblivion  shall  ever  be  able  to  obscure  your 
praises. 

X.  The  inclinations  of  the  citizens  have  been  veiy  diverse, 
and  their  opinions  much  distracted ;  for  we  showed  our  vari- 
ance, not  only  by  our  counsels  and  desires,  but  by  arms  and 
warlike  operations.  And  there  was  obscurity  in  the  designs 
of,  and  contention  between,  the  most  illustrious  generals  : 
many  doubted  which  was  the  best  side ;  many,  what  was  ex- 
pedient for  themselves ;  many,  what  was  becoming ;  some 
even  felt  uncertain  as  to  what  it  was  in  their  power  to  do. 
The  republic  has  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  this  miserable 
and  fatal  war;  that  man  has  been  victorious  who  has  not 
allowed  his  animosities  to  be  inflamed  by  good  fortune,  but 
who  has  mitigated  them  by  the  goodness  of  his  disposition; 
and  who  did  not  consider  all  those  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
])loased  deserving  on  that  account  of  exile  or  of  death.  Arms 
were  laid  aside  by  some,  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
others.  He  is  an  ungrateful  and  an  unjust  citizen,  who,  when 
released  from  the  danger  of  arms,  still  retains,  as  it  were,  an 
armed  spirit,  so  that  that  man  is  better  who  fell  in  battle,  who 
spent  his  life  in  the  cause.  For  that  which  seems  obstinacy 
to  some  people  may  appear  constancy  in  otliers.  Hut  now 
all  dissension  is  crushed  by  the  arms  and  extinguished  by  the 
justice  of  the  conqueror;  it  only  remains  for  all  men  for  the 
future  to  be  animated  by  one  wish,  all  at  least  who  have  not 
only  any  wisdom  at  all,  but  who  are  at  all  in  their  senses. 
Unless  you,  0  Caius  Ceesar,  continue  safe,  and  also  in  tho 
same  sentiments  as  you  have  displayed  on  previous  occasions, 
and  on  tiiis  day  most  eminently,  we  cannot  bo  safe  either, 
u  n  '2 
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"Wherefore  we  all — we  who  wish  this  constitxition  and  theso 
things  around  us  to  be  safe — exhort  and  entreat  you  to  take 
care  of  your  own  life,  to  consult  your  own  safety ;  and  we  all 
^iromise  to  you,  (that  I  may  say  also  on  behalf  of  others  what 
1  feel  respecting  myself.)  since  you  think  that  there  is  still 
something  concealed,  against  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  guard, 
— we  promise  you,  I  sa}',  not  only  our  vigilance  and  our 
wariness  also  to  assist  in  those  precautions,  but  we  promise 
to  oppose  oiu"  sides  and  our  bodies  as  a  shield  against  every 
danger  wliich  can  threaten  you. 

XL  But  let  my  speech  end  with  the  same  sentiment  as 
it  began.  We  all,  0  Caius  Ctesar,  render  you  the  greatest 
thanks,  and  we  feel  even  deeper  gratitude  than  we  express; 
for  all  feel  the  same  thing,  as  you  might  have  perceived  from 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of  all.  But  because  it  is  not  necessary 
for  all  of  them  to  stand  up  and  say  so,  they  wish  it  at  all 
events  that  by  me,  who  am  forced  in  some  degree  to  rise  and 
speak,  should  be  expressed  both  all  that  they  feel,  and  all  that 
is  becoming,  and  all  that  I  mj^self  consider  due  to  Marcus 
Marcellus,  who  is  thus  by  you  restored  to  this  order,  and  to 
the  Roman  i  eople,  and  to  the  republic.  For  I  feel  that  all 
men  are  exulting,  not  in  the  safety  of  one  individual  alone, 
but  in  the  general  safety  of  all.  And  as  it  becomes  the 
greatest  possible  affection,  such  as  I  xyas  always  well  known 
by  all  men  to  have  towards  him,  so  that  I  scarcely  yielded  to 
Caius  Marcellus,  his  most  excellent  and  aflectionate  brother, 
and  certainly  to  no  one  except  him, — tliat  love  for  him  which 
I  displayed  by  my  solicitude,  by  my  anxiety,  and  my  exer- 
tions, as  long  as  thei'e  was  a  doubt  of  his  safety,  I  certainly 
ought  to  display  at  this  present  time,  now  that  I  am  re- 
lieved from  my  great  care  and  distress  and  misery  on  his 
account. 

Therefore,  0  Caius  Ca)sar,  I  thank  you,  as  if, — though  I 
have  not  only  been  preserved  in  every  sort  of  manner,  but 
aJso  loaded  with  distinctions  by  you, — still,  by  this  action  of 
yours,  a  crowning  kindness  of  the  greatest  importance  "was 
added  to  the  already  innumerable  benefits  which  you  have 
heaped  upon  me,  which  I  did  not  before  believe  were  capabk 
of  any  augmentation. 
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THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  IN  DEFENCE  OF 
QUINTUS  LIGARIUS. 


THE    ARGUMLNT. 

Quintus  Ligarius  was  a  Eomaa  knight,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Considius,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  one  of  Pompey'a 
partisans,  and  as  such  had  borne  arms  against  CiEsar  in  Africa,  on 
which  account  he  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  conqueror.  But  his  two  brothers  had  been  on  Caesar's 
side,  and  had  joined  Pansa  and  Cicero  in  interceding  with  Ctesar  to 
pardon  him.  While  Cfesar  was  hesitating,  Quintus  Tubero,  who  was 
an  ancient  enemy  of  his,  knowing  that  Cresar  was  very  unwilling  to 
restore  him,  (for  Ligarius  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty,)  impeached 
him  as  having  behaved  with  great  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
African  war  against  Caesar,  who  privately  encouraged  this  proceeding, 
and  ordered  the  action  to  be  tried  in  the  forum,  where  he  sat  in 
person  as  judge  to  decide  it;  and  so  determined  was  he  against 
Ligarius,  that  he  is  said  to  have  brought  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion with  him  into  court,  already  drawn  up  and  formally  signed  and 
sealed.  But  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Cicero's  eloquence,  which 
extorted  from  him  a  verdict  of  acquittal  against  his  will ;  and  he 
afterwards  pardoned  Ligarius  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome. 

Ligarius  afterwards  became  a  great  friend  of  Brutus,  and  joined  him  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Caesar. 

I.  It  is  a  new  crime,  and  one  never  heard  of  before  this  day, 
0  Caius  Csesar,  which  my  relation  Quintus  Tubero  has 
brought  before  you,  when  he  accuses  Quintus  Ligarius  with 
having  been  in  Africa;  and  that  chai'ge  Caius  Pansa,  a  man 
of  eminent  genius,  relying  perhaps  on  that  intimacy  with  you 
which  he  enjoys,  has  ventured  to  confess.  Tlierefore  I  do  not 
know  which  way  I  had  best  proceed.  For  I  had  come  pre- 
pared, as  you  did  not  know  that  fact  of  your  own  knowledge, 
and  could  not  have  heard  it  from  any  other  quarter,  to  abuse 
your  ignorance  in  order  to  further  the  safety  of  a  miserable 
man.  But,  however,  since  that  which  was  previously  tin- 
known  has  been  ferreted  out  by  the  diligence  of  his  enemy 
we  must,  I  suppose,  confess  the  truth ;  especially  as  my  dear 
friend  Caius  Pansa  has  so  acted  that  it  would  not  now  be  in 
my  power  to  deny  it.  Therefore,  abandoning  all  dispute  of 
the  fact,  all  my  speech  must  be  addressed  to  your  mercy ;  by 
v/hich  many  have  already  been  preser/ed,  having  besought  of 
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you,  not  a  release  from  all  guilt,  but  pardon  from  admitted 
error. 

Yciu,  therefore,  0  Tubcro,  liavo  that  whicli  is  of  all  things 
most  desirable  for  a  proseeutor,  a  defendant  who  eonfesses 
liis  fault;  but  still,  one  who  confesses  it  only  so  far  as  he 
admits  tliat  he  was  of  the  same  party  as  3'ou  yourself,  0 
Tubero,  were,  and  as  that  man  worthy  of  all  praise,  your 
father,  also  was.  Therefore  j-ou  must  inevitably  eonfess  your- 
selves also  to  be  guilty,  before  you  can  find  fault  with  any 
part  of  the  conduct  of  Ligarius. 

Quiutus  Ligarius,  then,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sus- 
])icion  of  war,  w^nt  as  lieutenant  into  Africa  with  Cains 
Considius,  in  which  lieutenancy  he  made  himself  so  accept- 
able, both  to  our  citizens  there  and  to  our  allies,  that  Con- 
sidius on  departing  from  the  province  could  not  have  given 
satisfaction  to  those  men  if  he  had  appointed  any  one  else  to 
govern  it.  Therefore,  Quiutus  Ligarius,  after  refusing  it  for 
a  long  time  without  effect,  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  the  province  against  his  will.  And  while  peace  lasted,  he 
governed  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  integrity  and  good 
faith  were  most  acce})table  both  to  our  citizens  and  to  our 
allies.  On  a  sudden,  war  broke  out,  which  those  who  were  in 
Africa  heard  of  as  being  actually  raging  before  any  rumour  of 
its  preparation  had  reached  them.  But  when  they  did  hear 
of  it,  partly  out  of  an  inconsiderate  eagerness,  partly  out  of 
some  blind  apprehension,  they  sought  for  some  one  as  a 
leadei',  at  first  only  with  the  object  of  securing  their  safet}', 
and  afterwards  with  that  of  indulging  their  party-spirit; 
while  Ligai'ius,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  home,  and  wishing  to 
return  to  his  friends,  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  im- 
;>licated  in  any  business  of  the  sort.  In  the  mean  time, 
Piiblius  Attius  Varus,  who  as  prajtor  had  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  came  to  UticaTj  Every  one  immediately 
Hocked  to  him,  and  he  seized  on  the  government  with  no 
ordiuju'y  eagerness,  if  that  may  be  called  government  which 
was  corifen-ed  on  him,  while  a  private  individual,  by  the 
clamour  of  an  ignorant  mob,  without  the  sanction  of  any 
public  council.  Therefore,  Ligarius,  who  was  anxious  to 
avoid  being  mixed  up  in  any  transactions  of  the  sort,  re- 
mained (juiet  for  some  time  on  the  aiTival  of  Varus. 

n.  Up  to  this  point,  O  Caius  Caisar,  Quintus  Ligarius  is 
free  from  all  blame,     lie  left  his  home,  not  only  not  for  the 
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purpose  of  joining  in  any  war,  but  when  there  was  not  even 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  war.  Having  gone  as  lieutenant  in 
time  of  peace,  he  behaved  himself  in  a  most  peaceable  pro- 
vince in  such  a  manner,  that  it  wished  that  peace  might  last 
for  ever.  Beyond  all  question,  his  departure  from  Eome  \^'ith 
such  an  object  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  be  offensive  to 
you.  Was,  then,  his  remaining  there  offensive  1  Much  less. 
For  if  it  was  no  discreditable  inclination  tliat  led  to  his  soins: 
thither,  it  was  even  an  honourable  necessity  which  compelled 
him  to  remain.  Both  these  times,  then,  are  free  from  all 
fault — the  time  when  he  first  went  as  lieutenant,  and  the 
time  when,  having  been  demanded  by  the  province,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Africa. 

There  is  a  third  time  :  that  during  which  he  remained  in 
Africa  after  the  arrival  of  Varus;  and  if  that  is  at  all 
criminal,  the  crime  is  one  of  necessity,  not  of  inclination. 
Would  he,  if  he  could  possibly  have  escaped  thence  by  any 
means  whatever,  would  he  rather  have  been  at  Utica  than  at 
Rome, — with  Publius  Attius,  in  preference  to  his  own  most 
united  brothers'?  would  he  rather  have  been  among  strangers, 
than  with  his  own  friends  1  When  his  lieutenancy  itself  had 
been  full  of  regret  and  anxiety  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary affection  subsisting  between  him  and  his  brothers, 
could  he  possibly  remain  there  with  any  equanimity  when 
separated  from  those  brothers  by  the  discord  of  war  ?  "* 
»  You  have,  therefore,  0  Cajsar,  no  sign  as  yet  of  the  affec- 
tions of  Quintus  Ligarius  being  alienated  from  you.  And 
observe,  I  entreat  you,  with  what  good  faith  I  am  defending 
his  cause,  I  am  betraying  my  own*l3^*'so  doing.  0  the 
admirable  clemency,  deserving  to  be  celebrated  by  all  pos- 
sible praise,  and  pubhcity,  and  writings,  and  monuments  ! 
Marcus  Cicero  is  urging  in  Ligai'ius's  defence  before  you,  that 
the  inclinations  of  another  were  not  the  same  as  he  admits 
his  own  to  have  been ;  nor  does  he  fear  your  silent  thoughts^ 
nor  is  he  under  any  apprehension  as  to  what,  while  you  are 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  another,  may  occur  to  you  respect- 
ing his  own. 

III.  See  how  entirely  free  from  fear  I  am.  See  how  bril- 
liantly the  light  of  your  liberality  and  wisdom  rises  upon  me 
while  speaking  before  you  !  As  far  as  I  can,  I  will  lift  up  my 
voice  so  that  the  Roman  people  may  hear  me.  When  the 
war  began,  0  Csesar,  when  it  was  even  very  greatly  advanced 
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towards  its  ond,  I,  though  compelled  by  no  extraneous  force, 
of  my  own  free  judgment  and  inclination  went  to  join  that 
party  which  had  taken  xip  arms  against  you.  Before  whom 
now  am  I  saying  this?  P'orsooth,  before  the  man  who,  though 
he  was  acquainted  with  tliis,  nevertheless  restored  me  to  the 
republic  before  he  saw  me;  who  sent  letters  to  me  from 
Egypt,  to  desire  me  to  behave  as  I  always  had  behaved ;  who, 
when  he  himself  might  have  been  the  sole  leader  of  the 
Roman  jieople  in  the  whole  empire,  still  permitted  me  to  be 
the  otiicr;  bjr  whose  gift  it  was,  (this  very  Caius  Pansa,  who 
is  here  present,  bringing  me  the  news,)  that  I  retained  the 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  as  long  as  I  thought  it  becoming 
to  i-etain  them  at  all,  and  who  would  not  have  considered 
that  he  was  giving  me  safety  at  all,  if  he  did  not  give  it 
me  without  my  being  stripped  of  any  of  my  previous 
distinctions. 

Observe,  I  pray  you,  0  Tubero,  how  I,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  my  own  conduct,  do  not  venture  to  make  any 
confession  with  respect  to  Ligarius :  and  I  have  said  thus 
much  respecting  myself,  to  induce  Tubero  to  excuse  me  when 
I  say  the  same  things  of  him.  For  I  look  in  the  forum  on 
his  industry  and  desire  of  gloiy,  either  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  our  relationship,  or  because  I  am  delighted  with 
his  genius  and  with  his  earnestness,  or  because  I  think  that  the 
praises  of  a  young  man  who  is  my  relative  rcBound  some- 
what to  my  own  credit.  But  I  ask  this — Who  is  it  who 
thinks  that  it  was  any  crime  in  Ligarius  to  have  been  in 
Africa  ?  Why,  the  very  man  who  liimself  also  wished  to  bo 
in  Africa,  and  who  complains  that  he  was  prevented  by 
Ligarius  from  going  there,  and  who  certainly  was  in  arms  and 
fought  against  Cccsar.  For,  0  Tubero,  what  was  that  drawn 
sword  of  yours  doing  in  the  battle  of  Phavsalia  ?  against 
whose  side  was  that  sword-point  of  youi'S  aimed?  What  was 
the  feeling  with  which  you  took  up  arms  ?  What  was  your 
intention  1  Where  were  your  eyes  ?  your  hands?  your  eager- 
ness of  mind  ?  What  were  you  desii'ous  of  ?  What  were  you 
wisliing  for  ?  I  am  pressing  you  too  hard.  The  young  man 
appears  to  be  moved.  I  will  return  to  myself.  I  also  was  iu 
arms  in  the  same  camp.    ** 

IV.  But  what  other  object  had  we,  0  Tubero,  except  to  be 
able  to  do  what  this  man  can  do  now  ?  Shall,  then,  0  Ca^sai', 
the  speech  of  tliose  men  spur  you  on  to  deeds  of  cruelty 
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whose  impuuity  is  the  great  glory  of  your  clemency  1  And 
in  this  cause,  in  truth,  0  Tubero,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
discei'n  your  usual  prudence,  but  much  more  so  to  see  the 
sagacity  of  your  father,  shice  that  man,  eminent  both  for 
genius  and  erudition,  did  not  perceive  what  sort  of  case  this 
was.  For  if  he  had  perceived  it,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
preferred  that  you  should  conduct  it  in  any  manner  in  the 
world,  rather  than  as  you  did. 

You  are  accusing  one  who  confesses  the  facts  which  you 
allege  against  him.  That  is  not  enough.  You  are  accusing 
one  who  has  a  case,  as  I  say,  better  than  your  own,  or,  as  you 
yourself  allow,  at  least  as  good  as  yours.  This  is  strange 
enough ;  but  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  a  perfect  miracle. 
That  accusation  of  yours  does  not  tend  to  the  point  of  pro- 
curing the  condemnation  of  Quintus  Ligarius,  but  of  causing 
his  death.  And  this  is  an  object  which  no  Roman  citizen  has 
ever  pursued  before  you.  That  way  of  acting  is  quite  foreign. 
It  is  the  hatred  of  fickle  Greeks  or  of  savage  barbarians  that 
is  usually  excited  to  the  pitch  of  thirsting  for  blood.  For 
what  else  is  your  object  1  To  prevent  him  from  being  at 
Rome  1  To  deprive  him  of  his  country  1  To  hinder  him 
from  living  with  his  excellent  brothers,  with  this  Titus 
Brocchus,  whom  you  see  in  court,  his  uncle,  or  with  Broc- 
chus's  son,  his  cousin  ?  To  prevent  his  appearing  in  his 
country  1  Is  that  it  1  Can  he  be  more  deprived  of  all  these 
things  than  he  is  already?  He  is  prevented  from  approaching 
Italy;  he  is  banished.  You,  therefore,  do  not  wish  to  deprive 
him  of  his  country,  of  which  he  already  is  deprived,  but  of 
his  life. 

But  even  in  the  time  of  that  dictator  who  punished  with 
death  every  one  whom  he  disliked,  no  one  ever  proceeded  in 
that  manner  to  accomplish  such  an  end.  He  himself  ordered 
men  to  be  slain,  without  any  one  asking  him ;  he  even  invited 
men  to  slay  them  by  rewards ;  and  that  cruelty  of  his  was 
avenged  some  years  afterwards  by  this  selfsame  man  whom 
you  now  wish  to  become  cruel ! 

V.  "But  I  am  not  asking  for  his  death,"  you  will  say. 
I  think  indeed  that  you  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  0  Tubero. 
For  I  know  you,  I  know  your  fe,ther,  I  know  your  birth 
and  your  name,  and  the  pursuits  of  your  race  and  family ; 
your  love  of  virtue,  and  civilization,  and  learning  ;  your 
many  admirable  qualities, — all  are  known  to  me.     Therefore 
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1  know  for  a  certainty  that  you  are  not  thirsting  for  blood, 
but  you  give  no  heed  to  the  effect  of  your  prcKSccution.  For 
the  transaction  has  this  tendency,  to  make  you  seem  not 
contented  witli  tliat  punishment  under  whicli  Quintus  Liga- 
rius  is  at  present  sufi'ering.  What  further  punishment  then 
is  there  but  death  ?  For  if  he  be  in  exile,  as  he  is,  what 
more  do  you  require  1  That  he  may  never  be  pai'doued  1  But 
this  is  much  more  bitter  and  much  harsher.  [  That  which 
we  begged  for  at  his  house  with  pi-ayers  and  tears,  throwing 
ourselves  at  his  feet,  trusting  not  so  much  to  the  strength  of 
our  cause  as  to  his  humanity,  will  you  now  struggle  to  prevent 
our  obtaining  1  Will  you  interrupt  our  weeping  1  and  will 
you  forbid  us  to  speak,  lying  at  his  feet,  with  the  voice  of  sup- 
l^liants  1  If,  when  we  were  doing  this  at  liis  house,  as  we  did, 
and  as  I  hope  we  did  not  do  in  vain,  joxi  had  all  on  a  sudden 
burst  in,  and  had  begun  to  cry  out,  "  0  Caius  Caesar,  beware 
how  you  pardon,  beware  how  j-ou  pity  brothers  entreating  you 
for  the  safety  of  their  brother,"  would  you  not  have  I'cnounced 
all  humanity  by  such  conduct  1  How  much  hai'der  is  this, 
for  you  to  oppose  in  the  forum  what  we  begged  of  him  in  his 
own  house  !  and  while  numbers  are  in  this  distress,  to  take 
away  from,  them  the  refuge  which  they  might  find  in  his 
clemency  !l  CTf*^' 

I  will  speak  plainly,  0  Caius  Cassar,  what  I  feel.  If  in  this 
splendid  fortune  of  yours  your  lenity  had  not  been  as  great  as 
you  of  your  own  accord — of  your  own  accord,  I  say,  (I  know 
well  w^hat  I  am  saying.)  make  it,  that  victory  of  yours  would 
liave  been  pregnant  with  the  bitterest  grief  to  the  state.  J  For 
how  many  of  the  conquering  party  must  have  been  found  who 
would  have  wished  you  to  be  cruel,  when  some  of  even  the 
conquered  party  are  found  to  wish  it!  how  many  who, 
wishing  no  one  to  be  pardoned  by  you,  would  have  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  clemency,  when  even  those  men 
whom  you  yourself  have  pardoned  are  unwilling  that  you 
should  be  merciful  to  others  ! 

But  if  we  could  ])rovc  to  Caesar  that  Ligarius  was  actually 
not  in  Africa  at  all,  if  we  wished  to  save  an  unfortunate 
citizen  by  a)i  liouourable  and  merciful  falsehood;  still  it  would 
not  l)e  the  act  of  a  man,  in  a  case  of  such  danger  and  peril  to 
a  fellow-citizen,  to  contradict  and  refute  our  falsehood :  and  if 
it  were  decent  for  any  one  to  do  so,  it  would  certainly  not  bo 
so  for  one  who  had  himself  been  in  the  same  case  and  con- 
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dition.  But,  however,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  unwilling  that 
Cspsar  should  make  a  mibtake,  and  another  to  be  unwilling 
that  he  should  be  merciful.  Then  you  would  say,  "  Beware, 
0  Csesar,  of  believing  all  this — Ligavius  was  in  Africa.  He  did 
bear  arms  against  you."  But  now  what  is  it  that  you  say  ? 
"  Take  care  you  do  not  pardon  him,  "f This  is  not  the  language 
of  a  man  ;  but  he  who  uses  it  to  youTTT  Caius  Csesar,  will  find 
it  an  easier  matter  to  abjure  his  own  humanity  than  to  strip 
you  of  yours. 

VI.  And  the  first  beginning,  and  the  first  proposition  of 
Tubero,  I  imagine,  was  this;  that  he  intended  to  speak  of 
the  wickedness  of  Quiutus  Ligarius.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
you  wondered  how  it  was  that  no  one  made  this  statement 
respecting  some  one  else,  or  how  it  was  that  he  made  it  who 
had  been  in  the  same  condition  himself,  or  what  new  crime  it 
was  which  he  was  bringing  forward.  Do  you  call  that  wicked- 
ness, Tubero  1  Why  so  1  For  that  cause  has  not  as  yet  been 
attacked  by  that  name.  Some  call  it  mistake  ;  some  call  it 
fear  ;  those  who  give  it  a  harder  name  term  it  hope,  ambition, 
hatred,  obstinacy  ;  those  who  use  the  hardest  lang-uage  style  it 
rashness.  But  up  to  this  time  no  one  except  you  has  ever 
called  it  wickedness.  My  own  opinion  is,  if  any  one  seeks  for 
a  proper  and  accurate  name  for  ovir  misfortune,  that  some 
disaster  sent  by  destiny  descended  upon  and  occupied  the  im- 
provident minds  of  men ;  so  that  no  one  ought  to  wonder  that 
human  counsels  were  overiTded  by  divine  necessity. 

Let  it  be  allowed  to  us  to  be  miserable,  although  that 
we  cannot  be  when  this  man  is  our  conqueror.  But  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  who  have  perished.  Grant  that  they  were 
ambitious,  that  they  were  angiy,  that  they  were  obstinate 
men ;  but  still  let  Cnseus  Pompeius,  for  he  is  dead,  and  let 
many  others  with  him,  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  wicked- 
ness, of  insanity,  of  parricide.  When  did  any  one  hear  such 
an  expression  from  you,  0  Caius  Caesar  1  or  what  other  object 
did  your  arms  propose  to  themselves  except  the  repelling  in- 
sult from  youi'self  1  What  was  it  that  was  accomplished  by 
that  invincible  army  of  yours,  beyond  the  preservation  of  its 
own  rights,  and  of  your  dignity  1  What  ?  when  you  were 
anxious  for  peace,  was  it  your  object  to  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  of  agreement  with  the  wicked,  or  with  the  virtuous  part 
of  the  citizens  1  To  me,  of  a  truth,  0  Csesar,  your  services 
towards  me,  immense  as  they  are,  would  certainly  not  appear 
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SO  groat,  if  I  tliought  that  I  had  been  preserved  by  you  v.-hilo 
you  considered  me  a  wicked  man.  And  how  could  you  uos- 
Kibly  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  if  you  had  wished  so 
many  wicked  men  to  remain  with  all  their  dignity  unimpaired  ? 
Originally,  0  Cajsar,  you  considered  that  as  a  secession,  not  as 
a  declaration  of  war  ;  you  considered  it  as  a  demonstration  not 
of  hostile  hatred,  but  of  civil  dissension,  in  which  both  parties 
desired  the  safety  of  the  republic,  but  some  departed  from 
measures  calculated  for  the  general  welfare  out  of  an  error  of 
judgment,  and  some  out  of  party  spirit.  The  dignity  of  the 
leaders  was  nearly  on  a  par ;  but  tisat  of  those  who  followed 
them  was  perhaps  not  quite  equal ;  the  justice  of  the  cause,  too, 
was  at  that  time  doubtful,  because  there  was  something  ou  each 
side  which  deserved  to  be  approved  of ;  but  now  that  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  be  thought  the  better  cause  which 
even  the  gods  assisted.  But  now  that  your  clemency  is  known, 
who  is  there  who  does  not  think  well  of  that  vict-ory,  in  which 
no  one  has  fallen  except  those  who  fell  with  arms  in  their 
hands  ? 

VII.  But  to  say  no  more  of  the  general  question,  let  us 
come  to  our  own  individual  case.  Which  do  you  think  was 
easi^,  0  Tubero,  for  Ligarius  to  depart  from  Africa,  or  for  you 
to  abstain  from  coming  into  Africa  1  "  Could  we  so  abstain," 
you  will  say,  "  after  the  senate  had  voted  that  we  should  do 
so?"  If  you  ask  me,  I  say.  Certainly  not.  But  still  the 
same  senate  had  appointed  Ligarius  lieutenant.  |  And  he 
obeyed  them  at  a  time  when  men  were  foi'ced  to  obey  the 
senate  ;  but  you  (jbeyed  at'  a  time  when  no  one  obeyed 
them  who  did  not  like  it/l  Do  I  then  find  fault  with  you  1  By 
no  means  ; — for  a  man  or  your  family,  of  your  name,  of  your 
race,  of  5'our  hereditary  principles,  could  not  act  otherwise. 
But  I  do  not  grant  that  you  have  a  right  to  reprove  in  others 
the  very  same  conduct  which  you  boast  of  in  yourselves. 

Tubero's  lot  was  drawn  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  when  he  himself  was  not  present,  when  he  was  even  hin- 
dered by  sickness  from  being  present.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  excuse  himself.  I  know  all  this  from  the  gi'eat  inti- 
macy which  exists  between  Lucius  Tubero  and  myself:  wo 
were  brouglit  up  together,  in  our  campaigns  we  were  comrades, 
afterwards  we  became  connected  by  marriage,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  lives,  ia  short,  we  have  been  friends ;  it  has 
been,  moreover,  a  great  bond  between  us,  tliat  we  have  been 
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devoted  to  the  same  studies.  T  know,  therefore,  that  Tubero 
wished  to  remain  at  home  ;  but  there  was  a  person  who  con- 
trived matters  in  such  a  way,  who  put  forth  that  most  holy 
name  of  the  republic  so  artfully,  that  even  had  his  sentiments 
been  different  from  what  they  were,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  his  language.  He  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  a  most  disting-uished  man,  or,  I  should  rather 
8uy,  he  obeyed  him.  He  went  off  at  the  same  time  with  those 
men  who  were  already  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  but  he  made 
his  journey  slower  than  they.  Therefore,  he  arrived  in  Africa 
when  it  was  already  occupied ;  1  and  from  this  it  is  that  the 
charge  a^inst  Ligarius,  or  rather  the  enmity  against  him,  has 
its  rise.  |For  if  it  be  a  crime  in  him  to  have  wished  to  hinder 
you,  it  is  a  no  less  serious  one  for  you  to  have  wished  to  obtain 
Africa,  the  citadel  of  all  the  provinces,  a  land  created  for  the 
jmrpose  of  waging  war  against  this  city,'' than  for  somebody 
else  to  have  preferi'ed  obtaining  it  himself, — and  that  some- 
body was  not  Ligarius.j  Varus  kept  saying,  that  he  had  the 
command  there  ;  the  fasces  he  certainly  had.  But  however 
the  case,  as  to  that' part  of  it,  may  be,  what  weight  is  there,      J:^ 

0  Tubero,  in  this  complaint  of  yours?  "  We  were ' admitte3* 
into  the  province."  Well,  supj^ose  you  had  been  admitted  ? 
was  it  yoiu-  object  to  deliver  it  up  to  Csesar,  or  to  hold  it 
against  Cfcsar'? 

VIII.  See,  0  Csesar,  what  licence,  or  rather  what  audacity, 
your  liberality  gives  us.  If  Tubero  replies  that  his  father 
would  have  given  up  to  you  that  province  to  which  the 
senate  and  the  lot  v/hich  he  drew  had  sent  him,  I  will 
not  hesitate  in  severe  language  to  reprove  that  design  of  his 
before  you  j^ourself,  to  whose  advantage  it  was  that  he  should 
do  so.  pTor  even  if  the  action  had  been  an  acceptable  one  to 
you,  it  would  not  have  been  thought  an  honest  one  by  youl 
But,  however,  all  these  topics  I  will  pass  over,  not  so  much 
for  fear  of  offending  your  most  patient  ears,  as  because  that 

1  do  not  wish  tliat  Tubero  should  appear  to  have  been  likely 
to  do  what  he  never  thought  of. 

You  two  came,  then,  into  the  province  of  Africa, — the  pro- 
vince of  all  others  that  was  most  hostile  to  the  views  of  this 
victorious  party,  in  which  there  was  a  most  powerful  king,  an 
enemy  to  this  cause,  and  in  which  the  inclinations  of  a  large 
an<i^Dowerful  body  of  Roman  settlers  were  entirely  adverse  t  j^  dCi. 
it.     1  ask  what  you  intended  to  dol     Though  I  do  not  really  \ 
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doubt  what  you  intended  to  do,  when  I  see  what  you  have 
done.  You  wei'e  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  your  province,  and 
forliidden,  as  you  state  yourselves,  with  the  greatest  insults. 
How  did  you  bear  that  ?  To  whom  did  you  carry  your  com- 
plaints of  the  insults  which  you  had  received  1  Why,  to  that 
man  whose  authority  you  had  followed  when  you  came  to 
join  his  party  in  the  war.  If  it  had  been  in  Caosar's  cause 
that  you  were  coming  to  the  province,  unquestionably,  when 
excluded  from  the  province,  it  was  to  him  that  you  would 
have  gone.  But  you  came  to  Pompeius.  What  is  the 
meaning,  then,  of  this  complaint  which  you  now  urge  before 
Ciesar,  when  you  accuse  that  man  by  whom  you  complain 
that  you  were  prevented  from  waging  war  against  Cecsar  ? 
Pnd  as  to  this  part  of  the  business  you  may  boast,  for  all 
T^care,  even  though  it  will  be  falsely,  that  you  would  have 
given  the  province  up  to  Cresar,  even  if  you  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Varus,  and  by  some  others.  But  I  will  confess 
that  the  fault  was  all  Ligarius's,  who  deprived  j'ou  of  an 
om)ortunity  of  acquiring  so  much  glor3% 

iX.  But  observe,  I  pray  you,  0  Cains  Ca3sar,  the  con- 
sistency of  that  most  accomplished  man,  Lucius  Tubero., 
which  even  though  I  thought  as  highly  of  it  as  I  do,  I  still 
would  not  mention,  if  I  were  not  aware  that  that  is  a  virtue 
wdiich  you  are  in  tlie  habit  of  praising  as  much  as  any. 
Where,  then,  was  there  ever  an  example  of  such  great  con- 
sistency in  any  man  1  Consistency,  do  I  say  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  might  not  more  fitly  call  it  patience.  For  how  few 
men  would  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  return  to  that 
same  party  by  which  he  had  been  rejected  in  a  time  of  civil 
dissen&ion,  and  rejected  even  with  cruelty !  That  is  the 
aot  of  a  great  mind,  and  of  a  man  whom  no  contumel}', 
no  violence,  and  no  danger  can  turn  from  a  side  which  he 
has  espoused,  and  from  an  opinion  whicli  he  has  adopted. 
Grant  that  in  all  other  respocts  Tubero  and  Varus  were 
on  a  pai',  as  to  honour,  that  is,  and  nobleness  of  birth,  and 
respectability,  and  genius, — which,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case;  at  all  events,  Tubero  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  he  had  come  to  his  own  province  with  a  legitimate  com- 
mand, in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  senate.  Wlicn  he 
was  prevented  from  entering  it,  he  did  not  betake  liimself  to 
Cicsar,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be  in  a  passion, — he  did  not 
go  home,  lest  he  should  be  thought  inactive, — he  did  not  g3 
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into  any  othei*  district,  lest  he  might  seem  to  condemn  that 
cause  -which  he  had  espoused.  He  came  into  Macedonia  to 
the  camp  of  Cnasus  Pompeius,  to  join  that  very  party  by 
whom  he  had  been  repulsed  with  eveiy  circumstance  of 
insult. 

"What  ?  when  that  affair  had  had  no  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  man  to  whom  you  came,  you  behaved,  after  that,  with  a 
more  languid  zeal,  I  suppose,  in  his  cause  1  You  only  stayed 
in  some  garrison '?  But  your  affections  were  alienated  from 
his  cause?  C^r  were  we  all,  as  is  the  case  in  a  civil  war,  and 
not  more  with  respect  to  you  two,  than  with  respect  to  others^ 
— were  we  all  wholly  occupied  with  a  desire  of  victory  ?  I, 
indeed,  was  at  all  times  an  advocate  of  peace,  but  that  time 
I  was  too  late.  For  it  was  the  part  of  a  madman  to  think  of 
peace  when  he  saw  the  hostile  army  in  battle  array.  We  all, 
every  one  of  us,  I  say,  were  eager  for  victory;  you  most 
especially,  as  you  had  come  into  a  place  where  you  must  in- 
evitably perish  if  your  side  were  not  victorious.  Although, 
as  the  result  now  turns  out,  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  con- 
sider your  present  safety  preferable  to  what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  of  victory. 

X.  I  would  not  say  these  things,  0  Tubero,  if  you  had  any 
reason  to  repent  of  your  consistency,  or  Cassar  of  his  kind- 
ness. I  ask  now  whether  you  are  seeking  to  avenge  youi'  own 
injuries,  or  those  of  the  republic  1  If  those  of  the  republic, 
what  reply  can  you  make  with  respect  to  your  perseverance  in 
the  cause  of  that  otlier  party  1  If  your  own,  take  cai'e  that 
you  are  not  making  a  great  mistake  in  thinking  that  Caesar 
will  be  angry  with  your  enemies,  after  he  has  pardoned  his 
own. 

Do  I,  then,  appear  to  you,  0  Cassar,  to  be  occupied  in  the 
cause  of  Ligarius  1  Do  I  appear  to  be  speaking  of  his  con- 
duct ?  In  whatever  I  have  said,  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer 
everything  to  the  leading  idea  of  your  humanity,  or  clemency, 
or  mercy,  whichever  may  be  its  most  proper  name.  I  have, 
indeed,  0  Caius  Cgesar,  pleaded  many  causes  with  you,  while 
your  pursuit  of  honoups  detained  you  in  the  fonim ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  never  pleaded  in  this  way,  '•'  Pardon  my  client,  0 
judges;  he  has  erred,  he  has  tripped,  he  did  not  think.  *  * 
If  ever  hereafter  *  *  "  This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
one  pleads  with  a  parent;  to  judges  one  says,  "  He  never  did 
it,  he  never  thought  of  it,  the  witnesses  are  false,  the  accu- 
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sation  is  false.'^  Say,  0  Csesar,  that  you  are  sitting  as  judge 
un  the  couducrof  Ligarius.  Ask  me  in  what  garrisons  he  was. 
I  make  no  reply.  I  do  not  even  adduce  these  argiiments,  which, 
perhaps,  migiit  have  weight  even  witli  a  judge, — "  He  went 
as  a  heutenant  before  the  war  broke  out ;  he  was  left  there 
in  time  of  peace;  he  was  overtaken  by  the  war;  in  the  war 
itself  he  was  not  cruel ;  he  was  in  disposition  and  zeal  wholly 
yours."  Tliis  is  the  way  in  which  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
pleading  befoi'e  a  judge.  But  I  am  addressing  a  parent. 
"  I  have  erred ;  I  have  acted  rashly ;  I  repent ;  I  flee  to  your 
clemency;  I  beg  pardon  for  my  fault;  I  entreat  you  to 
pai'don  me."  If  no  one  has  gained  such  indulgence  from  you, 
it  is  an  arrogant  address.  But  if  many  have,  then  do  you 
give  us  assistance  who  have  already  given  us  hope.  Is  it 
possible  that  Ligarius  should  have  no  reason  for  hope,  when 
I  am  allowed  to  approach  you  even  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
treating mercy  for  another?  Although  the  hope  which  we 
enterta,iu  in  this  Cciuse  does  not  rest  upon  this  oration  of 
mine,  nor  on  the  zeal  of  those  who  entreat  you  for  Ligarius, 
intimate  friends  of  your  own. 

XT.  For  I  have  seen  and  known  what  it  was  that  you 
mainly  considered  when  many  men  were  exerting  themselves 
for  any  one's  safety ;  I  have  seen  that  the  causes  of  those  who 
were  entreating  you  had  more  weight  with  you  than  the 
persons  of  the  advocates,  and  that  you  considered,  not  how 
much  the  man  who  was  entreating  you  was  your  friend,  but 
how  much  he  was  the  friend  of  him  for  whom  he  was  exert- 
ing himself.  Therefore,  you  grant  your  friends  so  many 
favours,  that  they  who  enjoy  your  liberality  appear  to  me 
sometimes  to  be  happier  than  you  yourself  who  give  them  so 
much.  But,  however,  I  see,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  causes 
of  those  who  entreat  your  mercy  have  more  weight  with  you 
than  the  entreaties  themselves ;  and  that  you  are  most  moved 
by  tliose  men  whose  grief,  which  they  display  in  their  peti- 
tions to  you,  is  the  most  genuine. 

Oylo.  preserving  (Juintus  Ligarius  you  will  do  what  will  bo 
dicceptable  to  numbers  of  your  intiiyate  friends;  but,  I  en- 
treat you,  give  w-eight  to  the  considerations  which  are 
accustomed  to  influence  you.J  I  can  mention  to  you  most 
brave  men,  Sabines,  7uen  most  highly  esteemeii  by  you ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Sabine  district,  tlie  flower  of  Italy  and  tho 
chief  strength  of  the  republic.  ••  You  are  well  acquaintei 
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with  the  men.  Observe  the  sadness  and  grief  of  all  these 
men.  You  see  yourself  the  tears  and  mourning  attire  of 
Titus  Brocchus,  who  is  here  present,  and  I  am  in  no  doubt  as 
to  what  yom'  opinion  of  him  is :  you  see  the  grief  of  his  son. 
Why  need  I  speak  of  the  brothers  of  Ligarius  ?  Do  not 
fancy,  0  Csesar,  that  we  are  pleading  for  the  life  of  one  in- 
dividual only.  You  must  either  retain  all  three  of  the 
Ligarii  in  the  city,  or  banish  them  all  three  from  the  city. 
Any  exile  is  more  desirable  for  them  than  their  own  country, 
their  own  house,  and  their  own  household  gods  will  be,  if  this 
their  brother  is  banished  by  himself  If  they  act  as  brothers 
should, — if  they  behave  with  affection  and  with  genuine  grief, 
then  let  their  tears,  their  affection,  and  their  relationship  as 
brothers  move  you.  Let  that  expression  of  yours  have  weight 
now  which  gained  the  victoiy;  for  we  heard  that  you  said 
that  we  thought  all  men  our  enemies,  but  those  who  were 
with  us;  but  that  you  considered  all  men  as  your  friends  whc 
were  not  actually  aiTayed  against  you.i.  Do  you  see,  then, 
this  most  respectable  band;  do  you  see  the  whole  house  of 
the  Brocchi  here  present,  and  Lucius  Llarciiis,  and  Caius 
Csesetius,  and  Lucius  Corfdius,  and  all  these  Roman  knights, 
who  are  present  here  in  mourning  garments, — men  who  are 
not  only  well  known  to,  but  highly  esteemed  by  you  1  They 
all  were  with  you  then ;  and  we  wei'e  fulj|^f  anger  against 
them, — we  were  attacking  them ;  some  even  personally 
threatened  them.  Preserve,  therefore,  their  friends  to  your 
friends;  so  that,  like  everything  else  which  has  been  said  by 
you,  this,  too,  may  be  found  to  be  strictly  true. 

XIL  But  if  you  were  able  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Ligarii,  so  as  to  see  the  perfect  unanimity  which  subsists 
between  them,  you  would  think  that  all  the  brothers  were  on 
your  side.  Can  any  one  entertain  a  doubt  that,  if  Quintns 
Ligarius  had  been  able  to  be  in  Italy,  he  would  also  have 
adopted  the  same  opinions  as  his  brothers  adopted  1  Who 
is  there  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  hajrmony  existing 
between  them,  united  and  molten  together,  as  I  may  say,  by 
their  nearness  of  ago  to  one  another  ?  Who  does  not  feel 
that  anything  in  the  world  was  more  likely  than  that  these 
brothers  should  adopt  different  opinions  and  embrace  different 
parties  ?  By,  inclination,  therefore,  they  were  all  with  you. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  one  was  separated  &'om 
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you ;  but  lie,  even  if  he  had  clone  what  he  did  deliberately, 
would  still  have  been  only  like  those  men  whom,  neverthe- 
less, you  have  shown  yourself  desirous  to  save. 

However,  grant  that  he  went  up  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
war,  and  that  he  departed,  not  only  from  you,  but  also  from 
his  brothers.  These  friends  of  your  own  entreat  you  to 
pardon  him.  I,  indeed,  at  the  time  when  I  was  present  at, 
and  mixed  up  in,  all  your  affairs,  remember  well  what  was 
the  behaviour  of  Titus  Ligarius  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
city  quaestor,  M-ith  reference  to  you  and  your  dignity.  But  it 
is  of  no  importance  for  me  to  I'emember  this.  I  hope  that 
you,  too,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  anything, 
except  the  injuries  which  have  been  done  to  you,  since  it  is  a 
part  of  your  character,  a  part  of  yoiu*  natural  disposition,  to 
do  so,  while  you  are  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  quaestor,  and 
while  you  remember,  too,  how  some  other  queestors  behaved, 
— I  hope,  I  say,  that  you  wall  also  recollect  this. 

This  Titus  Ligarius,  then,  who  had  at  that  time  no  other 
object  except  to  induce  you  to  think  him  attached  to  your 
interests,  and  a  virtuous  man  also,  (for  he  could  never  foi-esee 
these  present  circumstances,)  now  as  a  suppliant  begs  the 
safety  of  his  brother  from  you.  And  when,  urged  by  the  re- 
collection of  his  devotion  to  you,  you  have  granted  that  safety 
to  these  men,  you  will  by  so  doing  have  made  a  present  of 
three  most  virtuous  and  upright  brothers,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, nor  to  these  men,  numerous  and  respectable  as  they 
are,  nor  to  us  who  are  their  intimate  friends,  but  also  to  tlie 
republic.  That,  therefore,  which  in  the  case  of  that  most 
noble  and  most  illustrious  man,  Marcus  Llarcellus,  you  lately 
did  in  the  senate-house,  do  now  also  in  the  forum  with  respect 
to  these  most  virtuous  bi'others,  who  are  so  highly  esteemed 
by  all  the  crowd  here  present.     As  you  granted  him  to  the 

*■  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  Cicero  alludes  to  here.  Jlost 
of  the  commeulators  think  that  Ligarius  must  have  been  quaestor 
when  MeteUus  and  tlie  rest  of  his  colleagues  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Cajsar  from  taking  the  money  from  the  public  treasury;  but  Fabritius 
objects  to  this  view,  that  at  that  time  Cicero  had  no  connexion  with 
Ccesar'.s  affairs,  which  is  certainly  true,  while  he  says  here  that  he  had 
at  the  time  that  he  alludes  to.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  Cicero  is 
alluding  to  what  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  and  Philippus, 
(the  year  of  Cicero's  recal,)  respecting  the  vote  of  pav  to  Caesar's  army  in 
Gftul. 
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senate,  so  grant  this  man  to  the  people,  whose  affections  you 
have  always  considered  most  important  to  you.  And  if  that 
day  was  one  most  glorious  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  people,  do  not,  I  entreat  you, — do 
not  hesitate  to  earn  the  praise  of  a  glory  like  that  as  fre- 
quently as  possible. 

V.xFor  there  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of 
the  people  as  kindness.  Of  all  your  many  virtues,  there  is 
none  more  admirable,  none  more  beloved  than  your  mercy. 
For  there  is  no  action  by  which  men  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  gods,  than  by  conferring  safety  on  other^7  Fortune 
has  no  greater  gifts  for  you  than  when  it  bestows  on  you  the 
ability — nature  has  no  better  endowment  for  you  than 
when  it  bestows  on  you  the  will,  to  save  as  many  people  as 
possible.  The  cause  of  my  client,  perhaps,  requires  a  longer 
speech  than  this  :  a  shorter  one  would  certainly  be  sufficient 
for  a  man  of  your  natiural  disposition.  Wherefore,  as  I  think 
it  more  desirable  for  you  to  converse,  as  it  were,  with  your- 
self, than  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  be  speaking  to  you,  I  shall 
now  make  an  end.  This  only  will  I  remind  you  of,  that  if 
you  do  grant  this  protection  to  him  who  is  absent,  you  will  bo 
giving  it  also  to  all  these  men  who  are  hei'e  present. 


THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  T.  CICERO  m  BEHALF  OF  KING 
DEIOTARUg. 

ADDRESSED   TO   CAIUS  OfSATi. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

This  speech,  like  those  for  Marcellus  and  Ligarius,  was  addressed  to 
Caesar.  Deiotarus  was  king  of  Galatia,  and  during  Cicero's  pro- 
consulship  in  Cilicia  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  him,  and  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  campaign  against  Pacorus  and 
the  Parthians.  Having  been  an  adherent  of  Pompey,  he  had  already 
been  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  by  Ciesar,  and 
he  was  now  accused  by  his  grandson,  who  was  aware  of  Ceesar's 
inveterate  dislike  to  him,  of  having  formed  a  design  against  Caisar'a 
life  four  years  before,  when  he  entertained  him  in  his  palace  on  his 
return  from  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  Caesar  was  aware  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge,  but  countenanced  it,  and  allowed  it  to 
be  brought  before  him,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  pretext  for  stripp'jig 
the  king  of  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

Brutus  espoused  Deiotarus's  cause  very  warmly,  and  went  towards  Spaia 
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to  meet  Cassar,  and  made  him  a  most  earnest  address  in  farvoiir  of 
Deiotarus. 

Tlie  present  trial  was  held  in  Caesar's  house,  and  Cicero  proved  the 
king's  innocence  so  corapletelj',  that  he  was  unable  to  condemn  him  ; 
but,  as  he  would  not  acquit  him,  he  adjourned  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  till  he  himself  could  go  into  the  East  and  investigate 
the  aifair  on  the  spot. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  year  of  Caesar's  fourth  consulship;  the 
year  before  he  was  killed. 

I.  In  all  causes  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  0  Cains 
Ceesar,  I  am  accustomed,  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  to  be 
more  vehemently  affected  than  either  common  custom  or  my 
own  age  appears  to  require.  And  in  this  particular  cause  I 
am  agitated  by  so  many  considerations,  that  in  proportion  as 
my  fidelity  to  my  friend  inspires  me  with  zeal  to  defend  the 
safety  of  king  Deiotarus,  in  the  same  proportion  do  my  fears 
take  away  from  my  ability  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
speaking  in  defence  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and 
although  there  is  no  particular  injustice  in  such  a  fact,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  oneself  who  is  in  danger,  yet  it  is  so  unusual 
for  a  king  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  that  up  to  this  time  no  such 
thing  has  ever  been  heard  of.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  com- 
pelled now  to  defend  against  a  most  atrocious  accusation  that 
very  king  whom  I,  in  common  with  all  the  senate,  used  for- 
merly to  extol  on  account  of  his  imintcrrupted  services  towards 
our  repubhc.  There  is  this  further  consideration,  that  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  cruelty  of  one  of  the  prosecutors,  and  by  the 
unworthy  conduct  of  the  other. 

0  cruel,  not  to  say  wicked  and  impious.  Castor!  a  grandson, 
who  has  brought  his  grandflxther  into  danger  of  his  life,  and 
has  caused  that  man  to  dread  his  youth,  whose  old  age  he  was 
bound  to  defend  and  protect ;  who  has  sought  to  recommend 
his  entrance  into  life  to  our  favour  by  impiety  and  wickedness ; 
who  has  instigated  his  grandfather's  slave,  whom  he  corrupted 
by  bribes,  to  accuse  his  master,  and  has  carried  him  away  from 
the  feet  of  the  king's  ambassadors. 

But  when  I  saw  the  coimtenance  and  heard  the  words  of 
this  runaway  slave,  accusing  his  master, — his  absent  master, — • 
his  master,  who  was  a  most  devoted  friend  to  our  republic, — I 
did  not  feel  so  much  grief  at  the  depressed  condition  of  tho 
monarch  himself,  as  fear  for  the  general  fortunes  of  every  one. 
For  though,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  not 
lawful  to  examine  a  slave  as  a  witness  against  his  master,  not 
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even  by  torture, — in  which  mode  of  examination  pain  might, 
perhaps,  elicit  the  truth  from  a  man  even  against  his  "will, — 
a  slave  has  arisen,  who,  without  any  compulsion,  accuses  him 
against  whom  he  might  not  legally  say  a  word  even  on 
the  rack. 

IT.  This  thing  also,  0  Cains  Csesar,  at  times  disturbs  me  ; 
which,  however,  I  cease  to  fear  when  I  come  to  a  complete 
recollection  of  your  disposition.  For  in  principle  it  is  an  uii- 
just  thing,  but  by  your  wisdom  it  becomes  a  most  just  one. 
For  it  is  a  serious  business  (if  you  consider  the  matter  by 
itself)  to  speak  concerning  a  crime  before  that  man  against 
whose  life  you  are  accused  of  having  meditated  that  crime ;  for 
there  is  hardly  anybody  who,  when  he  is  a  judge  in  any  matter 
in  which  his  own  safety  is  at  stake,  does  not  act  with  more  par- 
tiality towards  himself  than  towards  the  accused  person  ;  but, 
0  Cains  Csesar,  your  admirable  and  extraordinary  natural 
virtue  to  a  great  extent  releases  "me  from  this  fear.  For  I  am 
not  so  much  afraid  what  you  may  wish  to  decide  with  respect 
to  king  Deiotarus,  as  I  am  sure  what  you  wish  to  decide  in  all 
other  cases. 

I  am  affected,  also,  by  the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  trial 
in  this  place ;  because  I  am  pleading  so  important  a  cause — one, 
the  fellow  of  which  has  never  been  brought  under  discussion 
— within  the  walls  of  a  private  house ;  I  am  pleading  it  out  of 
the  hearing  of  any  court  o¥  body  of  auditors,  which  are  a  great 
support  and  encouragement  to  an  orator.  I  rest  on  nothing 
but  your  eyes,  your  person  and  countenance;  I  behold  you 
alone  ;  the  whole  of  my  speech  is  necessarily  confined  to  you 
alone.  And  if  those  considerations  are  very  important  as 
regards  my  hope  of  establishing  the  truth,  they  for  all  that  are 
impediments  of  the  energy  of  my  mind,  and  to  the  proper 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  speaking. 

For  if,'  0  Cains  Caesar,  I  were  pleading  this  cause  in  the 
forum,  still  having  you  for  my  auditor  and  my  judge,  with  what 
gTeat  cheerfidness  would  the  concourse  of  the  Roman  people 
inspire  me  !  For  what  citizen  would  do  otherwise  than  favour 
that  king,  the  whole  of  whose  life  he  would  recollect  had  been 
spent  in  the  wars  of  the  Roman  people  1  I  should  be  behold- 
ing the  senate-house,  I  should  be  surveying  the  forum,  I  should 
call  the  heaven  above  me  itself  to  witness ; — and  so,  while 
calling  to  mind  the  kindnesses  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  of  the  senate  to  king  Deiotarus,  it 
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would  be  impossible  foi*  me  to  be  at  a  loss  for  topics  or  argu- 
ments for  my  speech.  But  since  the  walls  of  a  house  narrow 
all  these  topics,  and  since  the  pleading  of  the  cause  is  gi'eatly 
crippled  by  the  place,  it  behoves  you,  0  Cassar,  who  have 
yourself  often  pleaded  for  raauj  defendants,  to  consider  within 
yourself  Avhat  my  feelings  at  present  must  be ;  so  that  your 
justice,  and  also  your  careful  attention  in  listening  to  me,  may 
the  more  easily  lessen  my  natural  agitation  and  anxiety. 

But  before  I  say  anything  about  the  accusation  itself,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  about  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  accusers. 
For  though  they  appear  to  be  possessed  of  no  gi'eat  skill  or 
experience  in  affairs,  nevertheless  they  have  never,  surely, 
luidertaken  this  cause  without  some  hope  or  other  and  some 
definite  design. 

III.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  you  were  offended  with 
king  Deiotarus.  They  recollected  that  he  had  been  already 
exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and  loss  on  account  of  the  dis- 
pleasure with  which  you  regarded  him  ;  and  while  they  knew 
that  you  were  angry  with  him,  they  had  had  proofs  also  that 
you  were  friendly  to  them.  And  as  they  would  be  speak- 
ing before  you  of  a  matter  involving  personal  danger  to 
yourself,  they  reckoned  that  a  fictitious  charge  would  easily 
lodge  in  your  mind,  which  was  already  sore.  Wherefore,  O 
Caius  Caesar,  first  of  all  by  yom-  good  faith,  and  wisdom,  and 
firmness,  and  clemency  deliver  us  from  this  fear,  and  prevent 
our  suspecting  that  there  is  any  ill-temper  lurking  in  you.  I 
entreat  you  by  that  right  hand  of  yours  which  you  pledged 
in  token  of  everlasting  friendship  to  king  Deiotarus ;  by  that 
right  hand,  I  say,  which  is  not  more  trustworthy  in  wars  or  in 
battles  than  in  promises  and  pledges  of  good  faith.  You  have 
chosen  to  enter  his  house,  you  have  chosen  to  renew  with  him 
the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitahty.  His  household 
gods  have  received  3'ou  imder  their  protection  ;  the  altars  and 
hearths  of  king  Deiotarus  have  beheld  you  at  peace  with  and 
friendly  towards  him. 

You  are  accustomed,  0  Caius  Ca;sar,  not  only  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  entreaties  easily,  but  to  be  prevailed  on  once  for  all. 
No  enemy  has  ever  been  reconciled  to  you  who  has  found  any 
remnant  of  hostility  remaining  in  your  breast  afterwards. 
Although,  who  is  there  who  has  not  heard  of  your  complaints 
against  king  Deiotai'us  1  You  have  never  accused  him  as  being 
an  enemy  to  3'ou,  but  as  being  a  friend  very  slack  in  his  duty; 
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because  his  inclination  led  him  more  to  friendships  with  Cnseus 
Pompeius  than  with  you.  And  yet  that  very  fact  you  said 
that  you  would  have  pardoned,  if  when  he  sent  reinforcements 
and  even  his  son  to  Pompeius,  he  had  himself  availed  himself 
of  the  excuse  furnished  him  by  his  age.  And  in  this  way,  while 
you  were  acquitting  him  of  the  most  important  charges,  you 
left  behind  only  the  little  blame  of  his  friendship  for  another. 
Therefore,  you  not  only  abstained  from  punishing  him,  but  you 
released  him  from  all  apprehension  ;  you  acknowledged  him  as 
your  friend,  you  left  him  king.  And,  indeed,  his  proceedings 
were  not  dictated  by  any  hatred  of  you ;  he  fell  by  the  general 
error  of  us  all.  That  king,  whom  the  senate  had  repeatedly 
addressed  by  this  name,  using  it  in  decrees  most  complimentary 
to  him,  and  who  from  his  youth  up  had  always  considered  that 
order  most  important  and  most  sacred,  being  a  man  living  at 
a  great  distance,  and  a  foreigner  by  birth,  was  perplexed  by 
the  same  affairs  which  embarrassed  us  who  were  born  and  who 
at  all  times  had  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  republic. 

IV.  When  he  heard  that  men  had  taken  arms  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  acting  with  great  unanimity;  that  the 
defence  of  the  republic  had  been  entrusted  to  the  consuls,  the 
prsetors,  the  tribimes  of  the  people,  and  to  all  of  us  who  had 
received  the  title  of  Imperator,  he  was  agitated  in  his  mind, 
a.nd  being  a  man  most  deeply  attached  to  this  empire,  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  people,  in  which  also 
he  considered  that  his  own  was  bound  up.  And  being  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  he  thought  it  best  to  remain  quiet 
himself  But  he  was  beyond  measure  agitated  when  he  heard 
that  the  consuls  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  all  the  men  of  con- 
sular rank  (for  so  it  was  reported)  with  them,  and  all  the 
senate,  and  that  the  whole  of  Italy  was  emptied.  For  the  road 
was  wide  open  for  all  such  messeiigei's  and  reports  to  travel  to 
the  East,  and  no  true  accounts  followed.  He  never  heard  a 
word  of  the  conditions  which  you  offered,  nor  of  your  eager- 
ness for  concord  and  peace,  nor  of  the  way  in  which  certain 
men  conspired  against  your  dignity.  And  though  this  was  the 
state  of  things,  still  he  continued  quiet  until  ambassadors  and 
letters  came  to  him  from  Cneeus  Pompeius.  Pardon  Deio- 
tarus,  pardon  him,  I  entreat  you,  0  Cajsar,  if  he,  though  a 
king,  yielded  to  the  authority  of  that  man  whom  we  all  fol- 
lowed, and  on  whom  both  gods  and  men  had  heaped  every  sort 
of  distinction,  and  on  whom  joa  yourself  had  conferred  the 
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most  nuinerous  and  most  important  honours'  of  all.  Nor,« 
indeed,  does  it  follow  that,  because  yom'  exploits  have  thrown 
a  cloud  over  the  praises  of  others,  we  have,  therefore,  entirely 
ost  all  recollection  of  Cnaeus  Pompeius.  Who  is  there  who  ia 
ignorant  how  great  the  name  of  that  man  was,  how  gi'eat  his 
influence,  how  great  his  renown  in  every  description  of  war, 
how  great  were  the  honours  paid  him  by  the  Roman  people, 
and  by  the  senate,  and  by  you  yourself?  He  had  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  in  glory  as  much  as  you  have  surpassed  all  the 
world.  Therefore,  we  used  to  count  up  with  admiration  the 
wars,  and  the  victories,  and  the  triumphs,  and  the  consulships, 
of  Cnseus  Pompeius.  But  yours  we  are  wholly  unable  to  reckon. 

V.  To  him  then  came  king  Deiotarus  in  this  miserable  and 
fatal  war,  to  him  whom  he  had  previously  assisted  in  his 
regular  wars  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  with  whom  he 
was  bound,  not  only  by  ties  of  hospitality,  but  also  by  per- 
sonal intimacy.  And  he  came,  either  because  he  had  been 
asked,  as  a  friend ;  or  because  he  had  been  sent  for  as  an 
ally ;  or  because  he  had  been  summoned,  like  one  who  had 
learnt  to  obey  the  senate  ;  and  last  of  all,  he  came  as  to  a 
man  flying,  not  to  one  pursuing  others — that  is  to  say,  as 
a  sharer  of  danger,  not  a  partner  in  victory. 

Therefoi-e,  after  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
depai'ted  from  Pompeius;  he  did  not  choose  to  persist  in 
hopes  of  which  he  saw  no  end.  He  thought  he  had  done 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  duty,  if  indeed  he  was 
under  any  such  obligations,  and  that  he  had  made  quite 
mistake  enough  if  he  had  ignorantly  erred.  He  returned 
home  j  and  all  the  time  that  you  were  engaged  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war,  he  consulted  your  interests.  He  supported  in 
his  palaces  and  from  his  own  resources  the  army  of  Cnaeus 
Domitius,  that  most  distinguished  man.  He  sent  money  to 
Ephesus  to  him  whom  you  selected  as  the  most  faithful  and 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  your  friends.  He  gave  him  money 
a  second  time  ;  he  gave  him  money  a  third  time  for  you  to 
employ  in  the  war,  though  he  was  forced  to  sell  property  by 
auction  in  order  to  raise  it.  He  exposed  his  own  person  to 
danger,  and  he  was  with  you,  serving  in  your  army  against 
Pharnaces,  and  he  considered  him  as  his  own  enemy  because 
he  was  yours.  And  all  tliose  actions  of  his  were  accepted  by 
you,  0  Caius  Csesar,  in  such  a  spirit  that  you  paid  him  the 
^  For  Caisar  had  given  Pompey  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
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highest  possible  honours,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  dignity 
and  title  of  king. 

He,  therefore,  having  been  not  only  released  from  danger 
by  you,  but  having  been  also  distinguished  by  you  with  the 
highest  honours,  is  now  accused  of  having  intended  to  assassi- 
nate you  in  his  own  house — a  thing  which  you  cannot  in  truth 
possibly  suspect,  unless  you  consider  him  to  have  been  uttei'ly 
mad.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  what  a  deed  of  enormous  wicked- 
ness it  would  have  been  to  assassinate  his  guest  in  the  sight 
^f  his  own  household  gods;  w4iat  a  deed  of  enormous  un- 
reasonableness it  would  have  been  to  have  extinguished  the 
brightest  light  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  human  recollection ; 
what  a  deed  of  enormous  ferocity  it  would  have  been  to  have 
had  no  dread  of  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  earth  ;  what 
a  sign  of  an  inhuman  and  ungrateful  disposition  it  would 
have  been  to  be  found  to  behave  like  a  despot  to  the  very 
man  by  whom  he  had  been  adch-essed  as  a  king  ; — to  say 
nothing  of  all  this,  what  a  deed  of  utter  frenzy  would  it  have 
been  to  rouse  all  kings,  of  whom  there  were  numbers  on  the 
borders  of  his  own  kingdom,  all  free  nations,  all  the  allies,  all 
the  provinces,  all  the  arms,  in  short,  of  every  people  on  earth 
against  himself  alone !  To  what  misery  would  he  not  have 
exposed  his  kingdom,  his  house,  his  wife,  and  his  beloved  son, 
not  merely  by  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  crime,  but  even 
by  the  bare  idea  of  it  ! 

VI.  But  I  suppose  that  improvident  and  rash  man  did  not 
see  all  this  !  On  the  contrary,  who  is  a  more  considerate 
man  than  he  1  Who  is  more  secret  in  his  plans  1  Who  is 
more  prudent  1  Although  in  this  place  it  is  not  so  much  on 
the  gi'ound  of  cleverness  and  prudence  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  should  defend  Deiotarus,  as  on  that  of  good  faith  and 
religious  feeling  and  conduct.  You  are  well  acquainted, 
0  Cains  Csesar,  with  the  honesty  of  the  man,  with  his  virtuous 
habits,  with  his  wisdom  and  firmness.  Indeed,  who  is  there 
who  has  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  the  Eoman  people,  who 
has  not  heard  also  of  the  integrity,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
and  good  faith  of  Deiotaras  ?  A  crime,  then,  that  cannot  be 
imputed  to  an  imprudent  man,  on  account  of  his  fear  of 
instant  destruction,  nor  to  an  unscrupulous  man,  unless  he  be 
at  the  same  time  utterly  insane ;  will  you  pretend  that  such 
a  crime  was  thought  of  by  a  most  virtuous  man,  and  one  too 
who  was  never  accounted  a  fool  1 
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And  in  what  a  way  do  you  try  and  support  this  invention  ! 
in  a  way  not  only  not  calculated  to  win  belief,  but  not  even 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  least  suspicion.  When,  says  the 
prosecutor,  you  had  come  to  the  Luceian  foi-t,  and  had  turned 
aside  to  the  palace  of  the  king  your  entertainer,  there  was  a 
certain  ])lace  where  all  those  things  were  aiTanged  which  the 
king  had  settled  to  offer  you  as  presents.  To  this  place  he 
intended  to  conduct  you  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  before 
you  lay  down ;  for  there  were  armed  men  stationed  in  that 
very  place  on  purpose  to  kill  you.  This  is  the  charge ;  this  is 
the  reason  why  a  runaway  should  accuse  a  monarch,  a  slave 
accuse  his  master!  I,  in  trutli,  0  Caius  Csesar,  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  the  cause  was  originally  laid  befoi'e  me,  was 
struck  with  a  suspicion  that  Phidippus  the  physician,  one  of 
the  king's  slaves,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  ambassadors, 
had  been  corrupted  by  that  young  man.  He  has  suborned 
the  physician  to  act  as  informer,  thought  I ;  he  will  be  sure  to 
invent  some  accusation  of  poisoning.  Although  my  con- 
jecture was  some  way  from  the  exact  truth,  it  was  not  much 
out  as  to  the  general  principle  of  the  accusation.  What  says 
the  physician  ?  Not  a  word  about  poison.  But  in  the  first 
place,  that  might  have  been  administered  much  more  secretly 
in  a  potion  or  in  food  ;  iu  the  second  place,  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  that  way  with  greater  impunity,  because  when  it 
has  been  done,  it  can  be  denied.  If  he  had  assassinated  you 
openly,  he  would  have  brought  upon  himself  not  only  the 
hatred  of  all  nations,  but  their  arms  also.  If  he  had  slain 
you  by  poison,  to  be  sui-e  he  never  would  have  been  able  to 
conceal  the  action  from  the  divine  wrath  of  the  Jujiiter  who 
presides  over  hospitality,  but  he  might  perhaps  have  concealed 
it  from  men.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  that  which  he 
might  have  attempted  in  secret,  and  have  executed  with  great 
caution,  he  never  entrusted  to  you  who  were  a  skilful  physi- 
cian, and,  as  he  believed,  a  faithful  servant,  and  yet  that  he 
could  conceal  nothing  fi'om  you  with  respect  to  arms,  and 
blood,  and  ambuscade  1  And  how  clevei'ly  is  the  whole  accu- 
sation worked  up  !  It  was  your  own  good  fortune,  says  he, 
that  fortune  which  always  preserves  you,  which  saved  you 
then.  You  said  that  you  did  not  wisli  at  that  rnouicnt  to 
see  the  presents. 

VII.  What  happened  afterwards?  Did  Deiotarus,  after  he 
had  failed  in  accomplishing  the  business  at  that  time,  at  once 
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di:3miss  his  army  1  was  there  no  other  place  where  he  could 
set  an  ambush  1  But  you  said  that  when  you  had  supped 
you  v.'ould  come  back  again  the  same  way ;  and  you  did  so. 
Was  it  a  veiy  difficult  job  to  detain  the  armed  men  one  or  two 
hours  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  stationed  1  After  you 
had  spent  your  time  at  the  banquet  courteously  and  merrily, 
tlien  you  went  back  that  way,  as  you  had  said ;  and  then  and 
there  you  found  that  the  behaviour  of  Deiotarus  to  you  resem- 
bled that  of  king  Attains  to  Publius  Africanus  :  to  whom,  as 
we  have  read,  he  sent  the  most  magnificent  gifts  from  Asia  to 
Numantia  ;  which  Africanus  accepted  in  the  sight  of  all  his 
army.  And  when  Deiotarus,  being  present  with  you,  had 
done  all  this  in  a  kingly  spirit  and  with  royal  courtesy,  you 
departed  to  your  chamber.  I  entreat  you,  0  Caesar,  trace  back 
your  recollection  of  that  time,  bring  that  day  back  before  your 
eyes,  remember  the  countenances  of  the  men  who  were  then 
gazing  on  you  and  admiring  you  ;  was  there  any  trepidation 
among  them  ?  any  disorder  1  Was  anything  done  except  in  an 
orderly  and  quiet  manner, — except  as  became  the  establishment 
of  a  dignified  and  honourable  man  1  What  reason  then  can  be 
imagined  why  he  should  have  intended  to  murder  you  after  you 
had  bathed,  and  why  he  should  not  have  chosen  to  do  so  after 
you  had  supped  1  "  Oh,  he  put  it  off,"  says  the  prosecutor, 
^  '■  till  the  next  day,  in  order  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lu- 
Z  eian  fort,  he  might  there  put  his  designs  in  execution."  I  do 
not  understand  the  effect  of  his  changing  the  place  ;  but  still 
'the  whole  case  was  conducted  in  an  incriminatory  manner. 
"  When,"  says  the  prosecutor,  "  you  said  after  supper  that  you 
wi  shed  to  vomit,  they  began  to  lead  you  to  the  bath-room ; 
for  that  was  the  place  where  the  ambuscade  was ;  but  still  that 
same  fortune  of  yours  saved  you ;  you  said  that  you  had  rather 
go  to  your  bedroom."  May  the  gods  forgive  you,  you  run- 
away slave !  Are  you  so  utterly,  not  only  worthless  and 
infamous,  but  also  stupid  and  senseless  1  What  ?  were  they 
brazen  statues  that  he  had  planted  in  ambush,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  from  the  bath-room  to  the  bed-chamber'? 
Here  you  have  the  whole  charge  as  to  the  ambuscade  :  for 
he  said  nothing  fm-ther.  "In  all  this,"  says  he,  "  I  was  his  ac- 
complice." What  do  you  mean  1  Was  he  so  demented  as  to 
allow  a  man  to  leave  him  who  was  priv}'-  to  so  enormous  a 
wickedness  1  As  even  to  send  him  to  Eome,  where  he  knew 
his  gi-andsou  was,  who  was  most  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  and 
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where  Caius  Cresar  was,  against  whom  he  had  laid  this  plot  1 
especially  when  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  give  any  in- 
formation against  him  in  his  absence.  "  My  bi-others  too," 
says  he,  "because  they  also  were  privy  to  it,  he  threw  into  prison." 
When,  then,  he  was  putting  those  men  in  prison  whom  he  had 
with  him,  did  he  leave  you  at  large  and  send  you  to  Home, — you 
who  knew  the  very  same  facts  which  you  say  that  they  knew  1 
VIII.  The  remainder  of  the  accusation  was  of  a  twofold 
character ;  one  part  of  which  was,  that  the  king  was  always 
in  his  watch-tower  because  he  was  so  disaffected  to  your  in- 
terests ;  the  other,  that  he  had  levied  a  large  army  against 
you.  As  to  the  army,  I  will  reply  to  that  charge  in  a  very  few- 
words,  as  I  will  to  the  rest  of  tlic  chai'ges.  King  Deiotarua 
never  had  any  forces  ■with  which  he  could  have  made  war  upon 
the  Roman  people  ;  but  only  just  sufficient  to  protect  his  own 
territories  from  the  incursions  of  enemies,  and  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  our  generals.  And  before  this  time  he  was  able 
to  maintain  a  larger  force  than  he  can  now ;  at  present  he  can 
with  difficulty  keep  up  a  very  small  one.  .'  "  Oh,  but  he  sent 
to  Csecilius ;  I  don't  know  who  it  was  he  sent,  but  he  threw 
those  whom  he  sent,  or  rather  ordered  to  go,  into  prison,  be- 
cause they  would  not  go."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  how  far  it  is 
probable  that  a  king  should  have  had  no  one  to  send;  or  that 
those  whom  he  ordered  to  go  should  not  have  obeyed  him  ;  or 
how  it  was  that  those  men  who  refused  obedience  in  so  impor- 
tant an  affair,  were  put  in  prison,  and  not  executed;  but  still, 
when  he  was  sending  to  Ciecilius,'  was  he  ignorant  that  that 
party  had  been  defeated,  or  did  he  think  that  Ca^cilius  a 
person  of  great  importance  1  a  man  whom  he,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  our  leading  men,  would  have  despised  because 
he  knew  him,  and  just  as  much  because  he  did  not  know  him. 
He  added,  also,  that  he  did  not  send  his  best  cavalry  ; — I  dare 
say,  they  were  old  troops,  0  Cajsar  :  nothing  to  your  cavalry  ; 
but  still  they  were  the  best  men  he  had,  his  picked  men.  Ho 
says,  that  one  of  the  body  was  recognised  as  being  a  slave  ; — I 
do  not  believe  it ;  I  never  heard  of  it.  But  still,  even  if  such  a 
thing  had  happened,  I  should  not  conceive  that  that  was  any 
faiilt  of  the  king's. 

1  Tliis  was  Quintius  Ctecilius  Brassus,  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pompey's, 
who  after  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalia  collected  some  of  the  remnants  of  his 
army  in  Syria,  with  which  he  afterwards  joined  Cassius  after  the  death 
of  Caesar. 
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IX.  "  He  was  very  ill-disposed  towards  you."  How  so  ?  He 
hoped,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of 
Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  countiy  and  of  the 
river.  But,  at  that  very  time,  he  supplied  you  with  money, 
and  with  provisions  for  your  army ;  he  cooperated  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  with  the  officer  to  whom  you  had  given 
command  in  Asia;  he  assisted  you  when  victorious,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  affording  you  hospitality,  but  with  you  he  en- 
countered danger,  and  stood  by  your  side  in  the  array  of 
battle. 

The  African  war  followed  :  there  were  unfavom\able  reports 
spread  about  you,  which  also  roused  that  frantic  Csecilius. 
What  on  that  occasion  was  the  disposition  evinced  towards 
you  by  the  king  1  He  sold  property  by  auction,  and  pre- 
ferred stripping  himself,  to  not  supplying  you  with  money. 
"  But,"  says  the  prosecutor,  "  at  that  very  time  he  was  send- 
ing men  to  Nicasa,  and  to  Ephesus,  to  catch  eveiy  report  that 
came  from  Africa,  and  to  bring  it  to  him  with  all  speed."  There- 
fore, when  news  came  that  Domitius  had  perished  by  shipwreck, 
and  that  you  were  blockaded  in  some  fortress,  he  quoted  a 
Sreek  verse  with  reference  to  Domitius,  having  the  same 
meaning  as  that  of  our  poet : 

"  So  can  we  well  afford  to  lose  our  friend«. 
If  our  foes  perish  in  the  same  destruction :"' 

an  expression  which  he  would  never  have  uttered  had  he 
been  ever  so  much  an  enemy  to  joii.  For  he  himself  is  a 
man  of  a  humane  disposition;  and  that  vei-se  is  a  savage 
one.  Besides,  how  co\ild  a  man  be  a  friend  to  Domitius,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  you  1  Moreover,  why  should  he  be  an 
enemy  to  you,  by  whom  he  might  even  have  been  put  to 
death  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  by  whom  he  recol- 
lected that  he  and  his  son  had  been  appointed  kings  1 

What  is  the  next  statement  1  What  is  the  next  step 
taken  by  this  scoundrel  1  He  says  that  Deiotaiiis  was  so 
elated  at  this,  that  he  drowned  his  joy  in  wine,  and  danced 
naked  at  a  banquet.  What  cross  is  there  that  could  be  a 
sufficient  punishment  for  this  slave  ]  Did  any  one  ever  see 
Deiotarus  dancing, — did  any  one  ever  see  him  drunk  ?  All 
kingly  virtues  are  united  in  that  man,  and  that  I  think  your- 

'  The  Greek  proverb  is  given  by  Plutarch  as  Ippiroi  <pi\os  (tov  tx^pc^- 
If  the  Latin  ianil)ic  quoted  by  Cicero  comes  from  any  Latin  poet,  it  iy 
not  known  who  he  was. 
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self  are  well  aware  of,  0  Cscsar;  but  most  especially  ia 
that  singular  and  admirable  economy  of  his  conspicuous. 
Although  this  is  an  attribute  for  which  I  know  that  it  is  not 
usual  to  praise  kings.  To  say  that  a  man  is  economical  is 
not  much  praise  for  a  king.  To  be  brave,  just,  severe,  digni- 
fied, magnanimous,  open-handed,  beneficent,  libcml, — these 
are  the  praises  suited  to  a  king.  Economy  is  a  virtue  for  a 
private  individual.  Let  every  one  take  it  as  he  pleases  :  but 
I  consider  economy — that  is  to  say,  moderation  and  terh- 
perance — the  very  greatest  of  virtues.  And  this  existed  in 
this  man  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  was  experienced  by,  and 
known  to,  all  Asia,  and  by  all  our  magistrates  and  ambas- 
sadors, and  by  all  the  Koman  knights  who  trafficked  in 
Asia. 

It  was  by  many  successive  steps  of  dutiful  service  towards 
our  republic  that  he  arrived  at  tliis  title  of  king;  but  still, 
whatever  leisure  he  had  from  the  wars  of  the  Roman  people^ 
he  devoted  entirely  to  cultivating  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  our  citizens,  and  to  uniting  his  affairs  and  interests  to 
theirs.  So  that  he  was  not  only  considered  a  noble  tetrarch, 
but  also  an  excellent  father  of  a  family,  and  a  most  indus- 
trious farmer  and  grazier.  Did  he,  then,  who,  while  a  young 
man,  before  he  had  arrived  at  his  subsequent  high  i-ank, 
never  did  anything  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  most  rigid 
virtue  and  the  gi'eatest  dignity,  after  he  had  raised  to  him- 
self the  esteem  in  which  he  is  now  held,  and  when  he  had 
become  of  so  advanced  an  age,  did  he  dance  ? 

X.  You  ought,  0  Castor,  rather  to  imitate  the  manner  and 
principles  of  your  grandfather,  than  calumniate  a  most 
virtuous  and  most  illustrious  mail  with  the  language  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Even  if  you  had  had  a  grandfather  who  was 
a  dancer,  and  not  a  man  from  whom  examples  of  modesty 
and  chastity  might  be  derived,  still  this  reproach  is  one 
which  is  very  little  suited  to  your  age.  Those  piu'suits  to 
w4iich  he  had  been  habituated  from  his  earliest  age — not 
dancing,  but  such  as  would  train  him  to  -wdeld  his  arms  and 
manage  his  horses  in  the  best  manner, — those  all  had  now 
failed  him  at  his  advanced  time  of  life ;  so  that  we  used  tc 
wonder,  when  several  men  had  lifted  Deiotarus  on  his  horse, 
how  so  old  a  man  asjhe  could  contrive  to  stick  on.  But  this 
young  man,  who  was  a  soldier  of  mine  in  Cilicia,  and  a  com- 
rade of  mine  in  Greece,  how  was  he  used  to  ride  about  in 
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that  army  of  ours,  -with  his  own  picked  body  of  cavahy, 
wnom  nis  lather  had  sent  with  him  to  join  Pompeius  !  what 
gallops  he  used  to  take  •  now  ne  used  to  display  his  skill ! 
What  a  parade  he  used  to  make  !  How  did  he  refuse  to 
yield  to  any  one  in  his  zeal  and  eagerness  for  the  success  of 
that  cause  !  But  even  after  the  army  was  lost,  I,  who  had 
at  all  times  been  an  adviser  of  peace,  but  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  m-ged  every  one  not  to  lay  aside,  but  to 
throw  away  their  arms,  could  never  bring  this  young  man  to 
adopt  my  advice,  both  because  of  his  ow^n  eagerness  for  that 
war,  and  because  he  thought  himself  bound  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  his  father. 

Happy  is  that  house  which  has  obtained,  not  only  impunity, 
but  licence  to  accuse  others  !  Unfortunate  Deiotarus,  who  is 
not  only  accused  by  one  who  was  in  the  same  camp  with  him, 
before  you,  but  who  is  impeached  even  by  his  own  relations. 
Cannot  you,  0  Castor,  be  content  with  your  own  good  fortune 
without  bringing  misery  on  your  relations  1 

XI.  Grant  that  there  may  be  enmity  between  you  ;  which, 
however,  there  ought  not  to  be ;  for  it  was  king  Deiotarus 
who  raised  your  family,  when  abject  and  obscure,  from  dark- 
ness into  light.  Who  ever  heard  of  your  fathei',  or  who  he 
was,  before  they  heard  whose  son-in-law  he  was  1  But  even 
supposing  you  repudiated  the  name  of  the  connexion  with 
ever  so  much  ingratitude  and  impiety,  still  you  might  have 
conducted  your  quarrel  like  a  man,  and  not  pursue  him  with 
a  false  accusation,  not  seek  his  life,  not  prosecute  him  on  a 
capital  charge.  Be  it  so  : — let  even  this  excess  of  bitterness 
and  hatred  be  permitted.  Was  it  to  go  to  such  an  extent,  that 
all  the  laws  of  ordinaiy  life  and  of  common  safety,  and  even.of 
humanity,  are  to  be  violated?  to  tamper  with  slaves  by  words, 
to  corrupt  them  by  hopes  and  promises  ;  to  lead  them  away  to 
your  own  house,  to  arm  them  against  their  master,  to  wage 
an  impious  war  not  against  one  relation,  but  against  every 
family  in  the  world  1  For  that  corruption  of  slaves,  if  it  be  not 
only  unpunished,  but  even  approved  by  such  a  great  authority 
as  that  of  this  tribunal,  no  walls,  no  laws,  no  rights  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  our  safety.  For  when  that 
which  is  in  our  houses  and  is  our  own  can  sally  out  with  im- 
punity and  fight  against  us,  slavery  then  gets  the  mastery,  and 
the  master's  position  is  slavery. 

Shame  on  the  times,  and  on  our  present  habits  !     That 
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Cnseus  Domitius,  whom  we  as  boys  saw  consul,  and  censor, 
and  chief  pontiff,  when,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  had  im- 
peached Marcus  Scaurus,  the  chief  man  of  the  state,  before 
the  people,  and  when  a  slave  of  Scaiirus  had  come  secretly 
to  him  at  his  own  house,  and  had  offered  to  give  information  with 
respect  to  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  his  master, 
ordered  the  slave  to  be  apprehended,  and  taken  to  Scaurus. 
See  what  a  difference  there  is  now, — although  it  is  a  shame  of 
me  to  compare  Castor  to  Domitius  ;  still,  he  sent  his  slave 
back  to  his  enemy,  you  have  seduced  one  from  your  grand- 
father ;  he  refused  to  listen  to  one  though  he  had  not  been 
bribed,  you  have  brided  one  ;  he  rejected  a  slave  as  his  as- 
sistant against  his  master,  you  have  employed  one  even  as  an 
accuser.  But  was  it  only  once  that  that  fellow  was  corrupted 
by  you  ?  Did  he  not  escape  back  again  to  the  ambassadora 
after  he  had  been  brought  forward  by  you,  and  after  he  had 
been  with  you  1  Did  he  not  even  come  to  this  Cua^us  Domi- 
tius 1  Did  not  he,  in  the  hearing  of  this  Sei'vius  Sulpicius, 
that  most  illustrious  man,  wlio  is  present  here,  and  of  this 
Titus  Torquatus,  a  most  virtuous  young  man,  who  is  also 
present,  confess  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  you,  and  that 
it  was  by  your  promises  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  this 
dishonesty  1 

XII.  What  then  is  the  object  of  this  shameless,  and  bar- 
barous, and  unrestrained  inhumanity?  Was  it  for  this  that  you 
came  into  this  city,  that  you  might  corrupt  the  principles  pre- 
dominant in,  and  the  examples  furnished  by  this  city,  and  that 
you  might  pollute  the  humanity  of  our  state  by  your  own 
private  ferocity  1 

And^how  ingeniously  have  all  your  charges  been  collected  ! 
Blesamius,  says  he,  (for  it  was  in  his  name,  a  very  excellent  man, 
and  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  you,  that  he  was  calumniating 
you,  0  Deiotams,)  used  to  write  to  the  king,  that  you,  0 
Ctesar,  were  very  unpopular ;  that  you  were  considered  a 
tyrant ;  that  men  were  exceedingly  offended  at  yoiu*  statue 
having  been  placed  among  those  of  the  kings  ;  that  you  were 
never  well  received  on  your  appearance  in  pubHo.  Do  not  you 
perceive,  0  Csesar,  that  these  statements  were  collected  by  these 
fellows,  from  the  city  conversation  of  spiteful  men  1  Could 
Blesamius  have  written  to  say  that  Csesar  was  a  tyrant '(  Ay, 
for  he  had  seen  tlio  heads  of  many  citizens  exposed  ;  he  had 
seen  many  men  by  the  orders  of  Cecsar  ill-treated,  scourged 
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and  executed ;  lie  had  seen  many  houses  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed ;  he  had  seen  the  forum  filled  with  armed  troops  ! — 
No  ;  those  things  which  previously  we  always  have  felt  after 
victories  in  civil  war,  we  have  not  seen  now,  when  you  have 
been  our  conqueror.  You  are  the  only  man — you  I  say, 
0  Caius  Caesar,  are  the  only  man,  by  whose  victoiy  no  one  has 
perished  except  with  arms  in  his  hand.  And  can  the  man 
whom  we,  free  men,  born  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  Roman  people,  consider  not  only  no  tyrant,  but 
as  even  the  most  merciful  man  possible  in  the  \ise  of  victory, 
can  he  appear  a  tyrant  to  Blesamius,  who  is  living  under 
a  king  1  For  who  complains /about  a  statue,  especially  about 
one  single  statue,  when  he  sees  such  a  number  1  Great  reason 
have  we,  indeed,  to  envy  a  man  his  statues,  when  we  do  not 
grudge  him  trophies ;  for  if  it  be  the  place  which  provokes 
envy,  surely  there  is  no  place  more  open  and  fit  for  a  statue 
than  the  rostra.  And  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  is"  received 
in  public,  why  need  I  make  any  reply  at  all  ?  for  public 
applause  has  never  been  desired  by  you,  and  sometimes,  owing 
to  the  amazement  with  which  men  have  viewed  your  achieve- 
ments, it  has  even  been  stifled  by  tha  excess  of  their  admira- 
tion ;  and  perhaps,  too,  it  has  been  omitted  because  nothing 
vulgar  could  possibly  appear  woi-thy  of  you. 

XIII.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  omitted  by 
me;  but  some  topics  have  been  reserved  for  the  end  of  my 
speech,  and  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  ought  to 
reconcile  you  cordially  to  Deiotarus — for  I  am  not  now  afraid 
of  your  being  angiy  with  him  ;  I  am  apprehensive  rather  of 
your  suspecting  tliat  he  harbours  some  resentment  against 
you.  And  that  suspicion,  believe  me,  0  Csesar,  is  as  remote 
as  possible  from  the  truth.  For  he  recollects  only  what  he 
still  has  left  owing  to  you,  and  not  what  he  has  lost  by  your 
means;  nor  does  he  consider  that  he  has  been  deprived  of 
anything  by  you,  but,  being  aware  that  it  was  necessaiy  for 
you  to  give  many  rewards  to  many  people,  he  did  not  think 
it  hard  that  you  should  take  something  from  him  who  had 
been  on  the  other  side.  In  truth,  if  that  gi-eat  prince, 
Antiochus  the  Great,  the  king  of  Asia,  who,  after  he  had  been 
conquered  by  Scipio,  was  ordered  to  consider  Mount  Taurus 
as  the  boundary  of  his  dominions,  and  was  deprived  of  all  this 
Asia  which  is  now  a  province  of  our  own, — if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  he  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  Roman 
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peop.e,  because  he  had  been  released  by  them  from  the  caro 
of  an  overgrown  empire,  and  was  now  at  liberty  to  enjoy  a 
kingdom  of  moderate  extent,  Deiotarus  can  comfort  himself 
much  more  easily.  For  Antiochus  had  suffered  a  chastise- 
ment  for  his  insanity,  my  client  only  for  an  error.     You, 

0  Caesar,  gave  everything  to  Deiotarus  when  you  gave  him 
and  his  son  the  title  of  King  ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  allowed  to 
retain  and  preserve  this  title,  he  does  not  think  that  the 
kindness  of  the  Roman  people  is  at  all  diminished,  or  that  the 
senate  has  come  to  any  unfavourable  decision  respecting  him. 
He  preserves  a  great  and  lofty  spirit,  and  will  never  succumb 
to  his  enemies,  nor  even  to  fortune. 

He  thinks  that  by  his  previous  conduct  he  has  given  birth 
to  much,  and  that  by  his  own  coui^age  and  virtue  he  still  has 
much  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  deprived  of.  For  what 
fortune,  or  what  accident,  or  what  injury  can  happen  to  Deio- 
tanis  of  such  severity  as  to  efface  the  decrees  of  all  our  gene- 
rals respecting  him  1  For  he  has  been  complimented  and 
distinguished  ever  since  he  was  of  an  age  to  serve  in  their 
camps,  by  all  those  men  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  our 
wars  in  Asia,  and  in  Cappadocia,  and  in  Pontus,  and  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  Syria.  And  what  length  of  time  will  ever  efface,  what 
forgetfulness  will  ever  obliterate  those  numerous  and  honour- 
able resolutions  of  the  senate  respecting  him,  which  have 
been  recorded  in  the  public  writings  and  memorials  of  the 
Roman  people  1 

Why  need  I  speak  of  his  valour  ?  wliy  of  his  greatness  of 
mind?  of  his  wisdom?  of  his  firmness  and  consistency  ?  quali- 
ties which  not  only  have  all  wise  and  learned  men  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  greatest  blessings,  but  which  some  have 
even  considered  the  only  real  ones,  and  have  said  that  virtue 
wanted  nothing  more  than  these  for  the  purpose  of  living  not 
only  well,  but  even  happily.  He,  considering  these  things, 
and  reflecting  on  tliem  day  and  night,  is  so  far  from  feeling 
resentment  against  you,  (for  he  would  not  only  be  ungrateful, 
but  even  mad  to  do  so,)  that  he  attributes  the  whole  of  the 
tranquillity  and  quiet  of  his  old  age  which  he  enjoys,  to  your 
clemency. 

XIV.  And  as  these  were  his  sentiments  previously,  I  do 
not  doubt  also  that  after  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  of  which 

1  have  read  a  copy,  which  you  gave  to  this  Blesamius  at 
Tarraco  for  Deiotarus,  his  spirit  became  loftier  still,  and  that 
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he  ceased  to  feel  any  anxiety  whatever.  For  in  them  you  bid 
him  entertain  good  hopes,  and  to  be  of  good  courage — expres- 
sions which  I  know  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  without 
a  meaning  :  for  I  recollect  that  you  wi'ote  to  me  in  almost 
the  same  language,  and  that  when  you  bade  me  entertain 
good  hopes  of  the  future  you  were  not  decei^'ing  me. 

I  am  anxious,  indeed,  in  this  cause  of  King  Deiotarus,  with 
whom  the  affairs  of  this  republic  have  united  me  in  friendship, 
while  our  mutual  regard  for  one  another  has  connected  us  by 
ties  of  hospitality,  with  whom  long  acquaintance  has  engen- 
dered intimacy,  and  his  great  services  to  me  and  to  my  army 
have  wrought  in  me  the  greatest  affection  for  him.  But 
while  I  am  anxious  about  him,  I  am  anxious  also  about  many 
most  distinguished  men,  who  have  been  pardoned  by  you,  and 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  consider  their  pardon,  whenever  pro- 
nounced, as  binding  for  ever;  and  who  ought  not  to  feel  that 
a  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  permanency  of  your  kindness  to 
them,  nor  to  have  a  perpetual  anxiety  implanted  in  their 
minds ;  nor,  in  short,  ought  it  to  be  allowed  to  happen  that 
any  one  of  those  men  should  begin  again  to  feel  appre- 
hension, who  has  once  been  released  by  you  from  fear. 

I  ought  not,  0  Csesar,  to  endeavour,  as  is  often  done  by 
men  in  such  danger  as  this,  to  move  your  pity  by  my  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  need  of  my  doing  so.  Yoiu"  feelings  are 
of  their  own  accord  accustomed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
suppliant  and  unfortunate,  without  being  elicited  by  the  elo- 
quence of  anybody.  Place  before  your  eyes  two  kings,  and 
contemplate  with  your  mind  what  you  cannot  behold  with 
your  eyes.  You  will  surely  yield  to  your  feelings  of  compas- 
sion what  you  refused  to  your  resentment.  There  are  many 
monuments  of  your  clemency,  but  the  cliief,  sure,  are  the 
secure  hapj^iness  of  those  men  to  whom  it  is  you  have  been 
the  author  of  safety.  And  if  such  an  action  is  glorious  in  the 
case  of  a  private  individual,  much  more  will  it  be  celebrated 
when  it  is  a  king  who  is  the  object  of  it.  The  title  of  King 
has  always  been  accounted  a  holy  name  in  this  city ;  but  the 
names  of  ally  and  king,  when  united  together,  are  then  the 
"^oliest  of  all  titles. 

XV.  And  these  kings  were  afraid  that  if  you  were  victori- 
ous they  might  lose  that  name.  But  now  that  they  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  it,  and  have  been  confinned  in  it  by 
}ou,  I  confidently  trust  that  they  will  even  transmit  it  to 
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their  posterity.  Moreover,  these  ambassadors  whom  you  see 
before  you,  Hieras,  and  Blesamius,  and  Antigonus,  men  with 
whom  you  and  all  of  us  have  long  been  acquainted,  and 
also  Dorylaus,  a  man  of  the  same  loyalty  and  virtiie  as  they, 
who  was  lately  sent  as  ambassador  to  you  in  company  with 
Hieras,  devoted  friends  of  the  king,  and  men  too  who,  as  I 
hope,  are  highly  esteemed  by  you,  offer  you  their  persons  as 
hostages  and  pledges  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  prince.  Ask 
Blesamius  whether  he  ever  wrote  anything  to  the  king  to  the 
disparagement  of  your  dignity.  Hieras,  indeed,  undertakes 
the  whole  cause  of  Deiotarus,  and  offers  himself  as  the  de- 
fendant against  all  these  charges  in  behalf  of,  and  instead  of 
the  king.  He  implores  the  aid  of  your  recollection  in  his 
favour;  a  quality  in  which  you  greatly  excel:  he  declares 
that  all  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Deiotarus 
he  never  left  your  side.  He  says  that  he  met  you  on  the 
frontier,  and  that  he  attended  you  to  the  borders  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  country  ;  that  when  you  left  the  bath  he 
was  with  you,  and  when  you  sui-veyed  all  those  presents  after 
supper,  and  when  you  retired  to  rest  in  your  bed-chamber 
And  he  says,  too,  that  he  attended  you  in  the  same  unre- 
mitting manner  all  the  next  day. 

Wherefore,  if  any  one  of  those  thing's  which  Deiotainis  has 
been  accused  of,  really  was  thought  of,  he  does  not  object  to 
your  thinking  the  crime  his.  I  entreat  you,  0  Cains  Csesar, 
to  consider  that  on  this  day  your  sentence  will  bring  on  those 
kings  either  most  miserable  calamity,  accompanied  with  infi- 
nite disgrace,  or  an  unsullied  reputation  attended  with  safety ; 
and  to  desire  the  one  of  those  results  would  be  an  act  of 
cruelty,  to  secure  the  other  is  an  action  suitable  to  your 
clemency. 
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